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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Before  the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  the  author, 
Professor  Madvig,  of  Copenhagen,  had  acquired  a  high 
reputation  on  the  Continent  as  a  critic  and  philologist, 
both  by  a  variety  of  dissertations,  published  at  first  in  an 
ephemeral  form,  and  subsequently  collected  and  arranged 
by  him  in  two  series  of  Opuscula',  and  also  by  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  Cicero  de  Finibus.  The  Latin  Grammar,  of 
which  a  translation  is  now  given,  being  intended  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  Denmark,  originaUy  appeared  in  Danish; 
but  in  order  to  ensure  for  it  a  more  extensive  circulation, 
and  to  make  his  views  known  in  a  country  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  its  scholars,  he 
afterwards  clothed.it  in  a  German  dress.  And  although  in 
many  points  he  controverted  the  views  of  German  critics, 
and  attacked  some  well-known  names,  in  his  "  Supplemen- 
tary Observations,"  with  considerable  severity,  yet  the  book 
was  favourably  received,  and  a  second  edition  has  become 
necessary.  With  this  view  the  Professor  has  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  the  original  work,  and  the  Trans- 
lator gladly  embraces  this  ppportunity  of  expressing  his 
acknowledgments  to  mi>3*  for'i;he  reddy'lCmdness  with  which 
he  has  communicated  t6'  him,  in ,  m^uscript,  all  the  ad- 
ditional  matter  which  he'had'prfepgfed  for  publication. 

It  does  not  appear  nece&feJiry  ^herfe*  fb  point  out  in  what 
respects  the  following  treatise  difiters"  from  other  works  on 

*  **Opiiscii]a  Academica,"  Haun.  1834,  and  "Opuscula  Academica 
altera,"  Haun.  1842. 
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the  same  subject,  or  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  the  writer's 
views  on  some  debated  topics.  In  general  it  may  be  left 
to  speak  for  itself,  and  the  intelligent  teacher  will  judge 
how  far  the  arguments  used  are  conclusive,  and  the  rules 
borne  out  by  the  examples  cited.  One  or  two  peculiarities, 
however,  may  be  adverted  to,  which  seem  to  require  expla- 
nation, and  for  which  the  author  has  adduced  his  reasons 
elsewhere\  "  In  §.  28  b.  0J5.,"  he  remarks,  "  the  reader 
will  find  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  rule  impressed  on  us 
from  our  childhood,  viz.  that  the  names  of  places  and  coun- 
tries (33  such)  belong  to  the  feminine  gender.  The  real 
fact  is,  that  not  a  single  Latin  name  of  a  place,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  character  of  its  termination,  is  of  thia  grader, 
nor  had  the  Eomans  any  particular  fancy  for  giviflig  words 
of  this  class  a  feminine  form,  as  plainly  appears  from  the 
terminations  um^  e,  ^,  t^r,  0.  The  names  of  places  in  ue  are 
all  without  exception  Greek,  and  the*  Eomans  were  so  well 
aware  of  this,  that  when  SiUus  Italicus  wished  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  simple  Latin  Tarentum  a  Greek  form  with 
a  more  agreeable  sound,  he  wrote  Tarentus^  forgetting  that 
the  actual  Greek  name  is  Taras.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Saguntum^  for  which  Latin  form,  the  only  one  ad- 
missible in  good  prose  (and.  which  is  also  found  in  Strabo), 
the  poets  and  writers  like  Mela  and  Florus  have  Saffuntus, 
The  names  of  places  iii  on  are  also  Greek.  The  Italian 
names  in  0  ape  masculine,  following  the  Latin  analogy  of 
this  termination,  and  this  analogy  has  been  extended  even 
to  the  Greek  Croton  in  the  form  Croto ;  the  Spanish  names 
of  places,  on  the 
determined,  are  f^jnj 

the  same  is  thereftii  'fo  be.iiifecr^  of  the  rest  (06ulco. 
OlisipOj  &c.)  In  the  u^^T^^dfitNarbOj  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  originally  tp/tiBB/sattidLlelass,  and  is  feminine  in 
Greek  writers,   as,  f<*  •lAsfailcb,'  Sirdbo^  but  as  a  Eoman 

*  "  Bemerkungen  iiber  verschiedene  Puncte  des  Systems  der  Latiai- 
8clien  Spracblehre."     Braunschweig,  1844. 
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cdony  was  oalled  Narbo  MartiuSy  we  see  olearly  how  in 
a  Bomaoiaed  town,  wheve  the  popiilar  language  gained 
the  upper  hand,  the  Latin  analogy  o<mtended  sticoessfuUy 
against  the  influence,  whateyer  it  may  have  heen^  which 
led  to  other  words  of  this  class  being  cited  as  feminines. 
The  gender  of  the  names  of  countries  in-  Latin  is  also 
simply  decided  by  the  termination,  but  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  in  iumy  is  the  same  for  all,  yiz.  the 
feminine  a  {Africa).     Those  in  i«  are  Greek." 

The  arrangement  adopted  for  the  eases  in  this  work, 
especially  as  it  regards  the  place  of  the  accusative,  differs 
from  that  which  has  been  commonly  foUowed  by  Latin 
grammarians.  On  this  subject,  the  following  remarks, 
from  the  Supplementary  Observations,  will  be  found  in- 
teresting. After  observing  that  the  accusative  is  placed 
immediately  after  the  nominative  in  Sanscrit,  and  that  the 
same  order  has  been  adopted  by  the  distinguished  philo- 
logist Bask,  as  applicable  to  the  Grammar  of  the  European 
languages  generally,  the  Professor  goes  on  to  say :  "In 
the  most  simple  inflection  of  substantives  in  the  neuter, 
there  is  but  one  form  of  the  word  to  express  its  most  simple 
relations  in  the  proposition,  which  form  it  also  has  when 
used  as  a  simple  appellation  (out  of  the  proposition).  In 
words,  which  to  the  imagination  conveyed  an  idea  of  per- 
sonality or  resemblance  to  it,  a  greater  prominence  being 
given  to  the  subjective  relation,  the  above  common  form 
was  divided  into  two,  for  instance,  magnum  into  magnus 
and  magnum^  and  it  was  only  in  this  way  that,  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  a  peculiar  masculine  termination  originated 
through  the  formation  of  the  cases,  the  masculine  gender 
having  no  distinct  characteristic  of  its  own  independently 
of  this,  while  it  is  otherwise  with  the  generality  of  femi- 
nine words,  viz,  those  which  belong  to  the  open  form. 
The  form  which  in  the  neuter  belongs  both  to  the  nomina- 
tive .and  accusative,  and  which  in  the  other  genders  re- 
mains as  an  accusative  after  the  formation  of  the  nomina- 
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tive,  is  itself  in  no  way  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  termi- 
nation or  suffix ;  it  is  tiie  word  without  any  relational  sign, 
the  theme  (calcar^  ver\  only  usually  somewhat  modified 
in  the  pronunciation.  In  the  open  substantives  (those  in 
u  and  a)  the  word  ends  with  the  obscure  and  weak  nasal 
sound,  in  Latin  with  m,  which  disappears  by  elision,  in 

Greek  with  i/,  the  parasitical  nature  of  which  as  a  final 

letter  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  v  iiPeXxvariKou.  In  the 
close  substantives  (of  the  third  declension)  no  such  sound 
is  usually  appended  in  the  neuter,  but  one  of  two  final 
consonants  is  dropt  by  a  slovenliness  in  the  pronunciation 
(/ac,  cor)y  or  the  last  vowel  becomes  more  obscure  in  the 
close  syllable  {corpus^  rohur) ;  in  some  words  (in  most  ad- 
jectives) a  light  final  vowel  e  is  attached  to  the  consonant, 
e.  g.  rete^  forte ;  in  the  other  genders  on  the  contrary  this 
final  vowel  takes  also  the  nasal  sound,  consulem^  urbem  (in 

Greek  the  final  vowel  a  alone  is  attached  to  these  genders). 
That  we  have  nothing  here  before  us  but  euphonic  modifi- 
cations, is  shewn  both  by  the  relation  of  the  open  and  close 
words  in  the  neuter,  the  former  of  which  take  m,  the  latter 
some  of  them  no  suffix,  and  others  ^,  and  by  that  of  the 
close  words  in  the  neuter  and  the  other  genders,  the  neuter 
having  either  no  termination  or  ^,  the  others  em  ;  and  this 
is  made  further  evident  by  the  nominative  function  of  the 
form  ending  in  m  in  the  open  neuter  words  (Jignum)^  be- 
sides which  we  may  remark,  that  an  accusative  sufiix,  as 
will  be  shewn  below,  is  completely  superfluous.  The  re- 
jection of  the  euphonic  addition  where  the  utterance  was 
more  animated,  was  sufficient  to  form  the  nominative  in 
feminine  words  in  a,  and  in  some  close  masculine  and 
feminine  words,  which  by  the  loss  of  this  appendage  were 
further  exposed  to  the  weakening  and  dropping  of  the 
final  consonant  (sermo  for  sermony.    From  this  comparative 

c  (*  To  confirm  this  view  of  the  accusative  being  nearly  allied  to  the 
nominative,  and  the  latter  only  a  special  termination  of  a  later  date,  I 
may  remark,  that  the  Italian  has  retained  the  word  in  an  accusative  form, 
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view  of  the  formation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  nominative 
and  accusatiye,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the 
whole  femily  of  languages  to  whidi  these  belong,  it  follows 
first,  that  we  ought  to  place  the  two  cases  together,  that 
the  unity  of  the  neuter  may  not  be  broken  up  into  two  or 
(if  the  vocative  is  also  placed  separately)  three  forms.  In 
the  next  place  that  case  (the  accusative),  which  is  only 
the  theme  euphoniously  modified,  ought  not  to  be  inserted 
between  cases  which  are  formed  by  special  terminations 
of  their  own.  Hence  this  further  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  correct  arrangement,  that  the  simple  form  which 
in  the  plural  corresponds  to  the  dative  and  ablative  sin- 
gular is  not  divided  into  two  by  the  interposition  of  the 
accusative,  and  that  in  the  singular  too  the  forms  in  o  are 
not  separated  in  the  second  declension.  And  even  if  no 
importance  is  attached  to  a  correct  view  of  the  charo^cter 
of  these  forms  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  their  proper 
functions,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  on  behalf  of  the 
learner,  that  in  this  way  the  complicated  series,  siffmtm, 
Btgni^  siffnoy  atffnum,  signum^  signo^  and  fiirther,  signay  sig- 
norumy  stgnisy  stgnay  stgna^  signtSy  is  reduced  to  the  more 
short  and  simple  one ;  signumy  signiy  signo  ;  signay  signorumy 
stgnis;  an  arrangement  which  is  followed  by  all  gramma- 
rians in  the  Greek  dual.  It  is  another  and  no  trifling  ad- 
vantage that  the  learner  is  thus  led  to  see  clearly  what  is 
often  lost  sight  of  even  by  the  authors  of  grammars,  viz. 
that  a  case  is  not  the  word  used  in  a  certain  construction, 
but  the  word  used  in  a  certain  form  hy  virtue  of  the  eon- 
structiany  and  that  there  are  consequently,  in  fact,  no  more 
cases  in  a  language,  than  there  are  distinct  forms  of  cases  ^ 

but  with  the  omission  of  the  nasal  sound,  domino  being  derived  from 
domintMhy  aodponte  &om  pontem.  The  modem  Greek  exhibits  precisely 
similar  phenomena.  The  idea  that  the  forms  of  the  Italian  nouns  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  ablative  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  completely  exploded.*' 
^  ''  In  itself  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  assign  to  Latin  neater  nouns  both 
the  nominative  and  the  accusative,  since  they  have  not  these  two  cases : 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  dative  and  ablative  plural.     For  the  sake  of 
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We  not  unfipequentiy  meet  with  writers  who  do  not  cor- 
rectly know  how  to  distinguish  between  what  is  marked 
in  a  language  by  peculiar  forms  of  inflection,  and  that 
which,  without  any  such  mark,  is  no  less  clearly  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
the  hearer,  a  confosion  which  often  appears  in  speaking 
of  the  supposed  excellencies  and  deficiencies  of  different 
languages.  To  counteract  this  it  will  be  useful  to  under- 
stand distinctly  that  the  Latins  have  only  one  case  in  the 
plural  to  express  the  same  relations,  for  which  they  have 
two  in  the  singular,  the  dative  and  the  ablative,  and  that 
in  the  singular  itself  they  have  one  case  more  in  masculine 
and  feminine  than  in  neuter  nouns.  Further,  the  identity 
of  the  dative  and  ablative  in  the  plural  may  serve  to 
remind  us  that  the  cases  in  a  language  have  not  developed 
themselves  in  conformity  with  some  defined,  abstract  idea, 
and  that  the  original  signification  of  these  two  cases  in 
particular  was  distinguished  by  a  vague  limit,  which  only 
acquired  precision  by  degrees." 

^  It  is  of  great  practical  moment,  that  the  accusative^ 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  cases,  should  be  rightly  treated 
in  the  Syntax,  and  for  this  the  way  is  prepared  by  a 
correct  arrangement  in  the  first  part  of  the  Grammar. 
The  accusative  having  been  hitherto  placed  between  the 
dative  and  ablative  in  the  Etymology,  the  same  arratige-* 
ment  was  adhered  to  in  the  Syntax,  i.  e.  the  first  and  most 
important  definition  of  the  predicate  was  considered  after 
the  more  special  and  remote,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
relation  indicated  by  the  accusative  wad  placed  exactly  in 
the  same  light  as  tibat  expressed  by  the  dative  and  ablative. 
Hence  when  efforts  were  made  in  more  recent  times  to  fix 
with  precision  the  primary  signification  of  the  several  so- 

coavenienee  the  undiylded  oase  ia  designated  by  thti  imited  names  of  the 
two  fbrmt,  inio  which  it  is-  divided  in  the  oUier  genders  or  the  other 
number,  instead  of  a  distinct  name  of  its  own.  Still  mote  does  thk  hold 
of  the  YOcatiYe.'' 
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called  oblique  cases,  which  in  the  dative  and  ablative  was 
rightly  found  to  consist  in  a  relation  of  place  and  the  direc- 
tion of  a  movement,  the  same  notion  was  transferred  to  the 
accusative,  and  it  was  said  to  designate  that  to  which  a 
motion  takes  place.  Thus  starting  with  that  use  of  the 
accusative  of  the  names  of  places  which  is  quite  subordi- 
nate and  special,  these  writers  in  effect  charged  the  lan- 
guage with  the  absurdity  of  designating  the  object  as  a 
point  out  of  the  action,  to  which  it  moves. — The  dative  and 
ablative  denote  ideas  which  are  considered  as  external  to 
the  action,  and  bear  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  primarily  a 
local  one,  and  designated  as  such ;  the  object,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  in  the  action  no  less  than  the  subject. 
Here  there  is  no  relation  to  the  action  to  be  expressed,  and 
the  word  is  simply  added  to  the  verb  without  inflection. 
This  juxtaposition,  however,  is  also  made  use  of  in  some 
cases,  when  an  idea  is  not  represented  as  the  immediate 
object  of  an  action,  but  yet  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  predicate  as  well  as  its  own  bears  such  an 
obvious  relation  to  it,  that  any  special  form  to  express  it 
would  be  superfluous  (the  accusative  of  time  and  measure). 
The  prepositions  are  some  of  them  prefixed  to  the  unin- 
flected  word,  so  that  the  relation  is  expressed  by  the  pre- 
position alone,  some  are  combined  with  the  word  in  a  form 
which  of  itself  generally  indicates  a  certain  relation,  so  that 
in  the  case  of  prepositions  with  the  ablative  (in  Greek  with 
the  genitive  and  dative),  the  relation  is  expressed  in  a 
twofold  way. — ^A  case  being  formed  in  masculine  and  femi- 
nine nouns  to  express  the  subject,  the  accusative  remains 
as  the  word  without  any  further  grammatical  definition, 
than  that  it  is  not  the  subject  (or  predicative  word  with 
sum  or  a  passive  verb),  and  it  is  employed  whenever  there 
is  no  necessity  for  some  more  special  description. — By  the 
present  arrangement  the  Learner  is  at  once  introduced  to 
the  most  simple  method  of  completing  the  predicate,  and 
soes  the  connection  between  the  active  and  passive  forms 
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of  the  proposition ;  he  becomes  accustomed  not  to  look  for 
any  special  signification  indicated  by  the  form  when  he 
meets  with  the  accusative  as  an  object,  and  hence  easily 
connects  with  it  the  other  applications  of  the  same  case, 
haying  actually  here  before  him  the  same  undistinguished 
combination  which  recurs  in  those  languages  in  which  the 
forms  of  the  cases  (with  the  exception  of  the  genitive)  have 
been  given  up,  as,  for  example,  Danish  and  English,  only 
that  in  Latin  he  has,  in  all  but  .the  neuter,  the  distinction 
of  the  nominative.  Consequently  he  does  not  miss  in  the 
neuter  a  form  to  correspond  to  that  employed  in  the  other 
genders." 

With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  vowels 
(in  which,  by  the  way,  the  English  schools  and  universities 
differ  not  only  from  the  Continental  usage,  but  also  from 
each  other),  the  author  recommends  that  the  long  and  short 
should  be  distinguished,  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  cer- 
tainty and  precision.  Thus  the  o  in  sol  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  EngUsh  word  solitude^ 
but  like  that  in  9ole^^  the  second  o  in  Jionos  like  that  in 
honos^  while  os^  oriSj  should  be  distinguished  in  pronuncia- 
tion from  ^8^  ossis. 

In  the  typographical  execution  of  the  work,  regard  has 
been  had  to  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  by  printing  the 
observations,  and  those  paragraphs  which  are  adapted  only 
to  more  advanced  pupils,  in  a  smaller  type.  It  might  be 
well,  however,  to  restrict  the  first  course  within  stiU  nar- 
rower limits  than  those  thus  pointed  out,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  forms  may  be  acquired  as  soon  as  possible.    Professor 

*  The  most  usual  practice  in  this  country  is  to  pronounce  sol  as  if  it 
were  short  {sdl),  and  the  same  vowel  in  sSleo  as  if  it  were  long  (soleo), 
the  pronunciation  being  thus  regulated,  in  many  instances,  not  by  the 
actual  quantity  of  tlie  vowel,  but  by  the  division  of  the  syllables.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  very  much  tends  to  hinder  the 
acquisition  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  prosody.  On  this  subject,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  Greek  language,  the  reader  may  consult  Buttmann  with 
advantage. 


translator's  FIJEFACK.  xi 

Madvig  considers,  and  it  is  the  opinion,  be  it  remembered, 
of  one  who  is  at  once  an  able  scholar,  and  himself  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  education,  that  the  study  of  Latin  is 
commonly  commenced  too  early.  "  The  object,"  he  remarks, 
"  is  a  remote  and  difficult  one,  for  which  the  learner  is  not 
yet  prepared  by  those  which  are  nearer  and  easier  of  accom- 
plishment, it  is  therefore  acquired  but  slowly,  and  for  a 
long  time  with  a  certain  indistinctness  and  confusion,  which 
are  removed  with  difficulty  at  a  later  period :  the  student 
has  to  go  through  the  hands  of  many  instructors,  and  be- 
comes wearied  of  the  task,  without  having  acquired  any 
clear  and  definite  views.  Begin  teaching  Latin  a  few  years 
later  (say  at  the  age  of  twelve),  but  then  with  concentrated 
energy  and  with  habits  of  learning  and  application  ab'eady 
formed,  and  as  favourable  a  result  would  be  obtained  with 
less  irksomeness  to  the  pupil." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  learner  should  make  use  of 
a  reading-book  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  the  two  first 
declensions.  Even  before  he  has  learned  the  verbal  in- 
flection he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  imderstanding  short 
and  easy  sentences,  the  verb  being  put  in  the  third  person 
of  the  present  indicative,  and  the  signification  of  this  form 
explained  without  any  farther  analysis. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  present  Edition  for  the  Press^  the  translation 
has  been  carefully  revised  throughout^  and  compared^  wherever  a 
doubt  presented  itself^  with  the  original  German.  In  this  way  a 
few  inaccuracies  have  been  corrected,  while  passages  which  ap- 
pe»ed  obscure  or  ambiguous  have  been  expressed,  it  is  hoped, 
with  greater  precision  and  perspicuity.  Some  additional  examples, 
for  which  the  Translator  alone  is  responsible,  have  been  added  in 
the  Notes,  and  are  distinguished  by  brackets.  Should  they  be 
considered  of  little  value  or  importance,  they  can,  at  least,  easily 
be  passed  over.  It  only  remains  for  him  to  express  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  favourable  reception  the  book  has  met  with  from  Eng- 
lish Scholars,  and  the  progress  which,  though  it  has  had  several 
established  rivals  to  contend  with,  it  is  evidently  making  in  our 
Schools  and  Universities. 
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LATIN    GRAMMAE. 


§.  1.  Latin  Guammar  {GramnuOica  Latino)  teacbea  the  Form 
of  Latin  Words,  and  their  Combination  in  a  sentence.  It  is 
divided  into  Ettmoloot  and  Syntax.  Latin  Met&b,  or  the  rales 
for  the  structure  of  Latin  verse,  will  be  treated  as  supplementary 
to  the  Grammar. 

Ohs.  The  remaining  part  of  Latin  philology  relates  to  the  signification 
of  separate  words,  and  is  comprised  in  Dictionaries  {Lexica), 

§.  2.  The  Latin  language  was  formerly  spoken  by  the  Romans,  first  in 
a  part  of  Central  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  in 
other  cotmtries  which  they  had  subjugated ;  at  present  it  is  known  only 
from  books  and  other  written  monuments  of  this  nation. 

The  oldest  Latin  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  were  composed 
about  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  6th  centuiy  after  that 
epoch  the  language  became  entirely  extinct,  being  thoroughly  corrupted 
and  mixed  with  their  own  tongues  by  foreign  nations  who  had  migrated 
into  the  Roman  territories.  By  these  means  various  new  languages  (as 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese)  were  gradually  formed.  The  nu- 
merous authors,  who  have  written  in  Latin  in  later  times,  learned  it  as  a 
dead  language. 

During  the  long  period  above  specified  the  language  underwent  many 
changes,  not  only  in  the  number  of  words,  and  in  their  significations, 
forms,  and  combinations,  but  partially  also  in  the  pronunciation.  In  this 
G^rammar  it  is  for  the  most  part  represented  as  it  was  spoken  and  written 
daring  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Roman  literature,  from  about  the  time 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero  till  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  (This  period 
is  commonly  termed  the  golden  age  of  the  language,  and  the  following,  to 
about  120  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  nlver  age,) 

Ob9*  The  Latin  language  is  primarily  most  nearly  related  to  the  Greek, 
and  from  this  also  it  borrowed  many  terms  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Greeks.  Further,  both  languages  belong  to  the  same 
stem,  from  which  the  German  and  Northern  tongues,  with  many  others, 
have  sprung ;  as  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  now  totally  extinct,  in  India,  and 
the  Zend  in  Persia.  All  these  languages  are  designated  by  the  common 
name  of  Indo-Germanic  or  Japhetic. 

ETYMOLOGY. 


§. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


§.  3.  Etymology  treats  1.  Of  the  Sounds,  of  wbicli  words  con- 
sist^ and  their  Pronunciation.  2.  Of  the  Inflection  of  words, 
and  S.  Of  their  Derivation  and  Composition. 

I.    Of  Pronunciation. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Letters. 

§.  4.  The  Latin  language  is  written  with  twenty-three  Letters 
{Utterae),  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  ff,  h,  i,  (j),  k,  /,  m,  n,  o,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  u,  (r), 
^9  Vi  ^  {zeta).  The  consonants  which  have  an  affinity  with  the 
vowels  i  and  u,  viz.  j  (i  comonans)  and  v  {u  cofisonans),  were  writ- 
ten by  the  Romans  like  those  vowels  {v  for  u  as  well  as  for  t). 
These  vowels  and  consonants  are  now  usually  distinguished  in 
writing.  The  letters  y  and  z  do  not  belong  to  the  original  Roman 
characters,  and  are  employed  only  in  Greek  words,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Latins  at  a  later  period  [Utterae  Graecae). 

Ohi,  1.  The  Romans  made  no  distinction  between  large  and  small 
letters.  Accordkig  to  the  present  usage  large  initial  letters  are  usually 
employed  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  and  in  proper  names, 
with  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  derived  from  them. 

Obs.  2.  The  Latin  characters,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  were  borrowed 

from  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician. 

/ 

§.  5.  a.  The  vowels  {Utterae  vacates)  were  pronounced  partly 
short  (with  a  sharp  utterance,  broken  off  by  a  movement  of  the 
organs  of  speech),  partly  long  (with  a  broad,  continuous  sound), 
but  this  difference  of  pronunciation  is  not  discriminated' in  writing. 

Obg.  1.  In  elementary  books  (as,  for  example,  in  this  Grammar)  the 
long  vowels  arc  sometimes  distinguished  by  ~,  and  the  short  by  ",  placed 
over  them.  (The  sign  -  denotes  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed 
was  pronounced  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short.)  Anciently  a  long 
vowel  was  sometimes  distinguished  by  reduplication.  The  long  i  was  also 
expressed  by  ei  {Jkeic  for  Aid,  as  it  was  always  pronounced,  eiduSy  arteie). 
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Obs,  2.  J  is  a  consonant  {J)  at  tbe  beginning  of  Latin  words  before 
eyery  otber  vowel,  except  in  tbe  participle  tens.  So  also  in  tbe  middle 
of  words  between  two  vowels,  (major,  Pomfejus,  but  Gdi\  except  in 
ienuia,  tenuior,  asnduior,  (in  tbe  Greek  names  AcTiqja,  Cfrqftu,  Metfa, 
AjiiXy  Trqfa,  but  Trinusi).  Before  a  vowel  at  tbe  beginning  of  Greek 
words  it  is  a  vowel  (i-ambtui). 

0h9,  3.  IT  is  a  consonant  (i?)  at  tbe  beginning  of  words  before  a  vowel 
(vado),  and  in  tbe  middle  of  words  between  two  vowels  (avidus\  also 
after  n^,  I,  and  r,  wben  u  does  not  belong  to  tbe  termination  of  inflection 
{anffvis,  solvo,  arvum,  but  coJui),  and  in  some  words  after  tbe  initial  $ 
(jsvadeo,  svavis,  svesco,  Svetonius),  In  compound  words  it  follows  tbe 
same  rule  as  in  tbe  simple,  e.  g.  e-ruo.  After  v  it  was  tbe  old  usage  to 
pronounce  and  write  o  in  tbe  place  of  u,  e.  g.  servos  for  servus,  divom  for 
divum^  and  in  some  words  o  for  0,  e.  g.  voster,  vortex,  for  vester,  vertex, 

Obs.  4.  For  tbe  sake  of  tbe  verse  tbe  poets  sometimes  give  to  »,  after  a 
consonant,  tbe  sound  of  ^',  and  to  u  tbat  of  v,  e.  g.  dbjes,  consiljum,  genva, 
tenvia,  for  dbies,  eonsilium,  genua,  tenuia.  Conversely  tbey  resolve  v  into 
tf,  as  si^emus  instead  of  svemus,  and  frequently  after  /  {silu-a,  dUsolu-Of 
dissolu-endus.     Tbis  is  called  diaeresis  (resolution)  \ 

Obs.  5.  In  some  cases  tbe  pronunciation  wavered  between  two  cognate 
vowels,  or  varied  at  different  periods,  wbicb  also  led  to  a  variation  in  tbe 
ortbograpby,  e.  g.  in  classes  and  classis  (accus.  plur.),  heri  and  here, 
jesterdB,j,Jueiendus  Bad  Jiiciundus.  In  some  few  words  and  forms,  wbere 
^  was  both  spoken  and  written  at  a  later  period,  tbe  sound  of  U  was 
formerly  predominant  (even  down  to  tbe  time  of  Cicero  and  Caesar),  e.  g. 
lubet  for  libet,  optumus  for  optimus, 

b.  Of  tbe  compound  vowel  sounds  (Diphthongs)  those  commonly 
met  with  are  ae,  oe,  and  au ;  eu  (wbicb  has  nearly  tbe  sound  of  ev) 
occurs  only  in  a  few  words  (hetts,  heu,  eheu,  eeu,  seu,  neu,  neuter,  neuti' 
qvtm)  ;  ei  only  in  the  interjection  hei;  ui  in  huic  and  cut,  and  in  tbe  in- 
teijection  hui, 

Obs,  1.  Ae  originated  in  ai,  as  it  was  also  written  in  tbe  earliest  times, 
oex£Loi,  In  pronunciation  oe  bad  some  resemblance  to  u  (poena,  punire). 
These  Diphthongs  correspond  to  the  Greek  m  and  01  (Heeataeus,  Phile^ 
taerus,  Oeta), 

Obs.  2.  In  words  adopted  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greek,  «  is  expressed 
before  consonants  by  %,  before  vowels  by  1  or  e  (Heraclitus,  Nuclides,  Aru 
9togiton,  JEcHpsis;  Darius,  and  Darius^  Alexandria  and  Alexandria,  Arts* 
totelius  and  Aristoteleus), 

Obs,  3.   In   some  words  the  pronimciation  and  orthography  waver 


*  The  word  diaeresis  is  Greek,  as  well  as  the  names  synaloephe,  synaeresis,  synizesis, 
cethlipsis,  and  syncope,  which  occur  in  the  ensuing  pangrsphs. 
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between  ae  and  e  (saeeulum,  gaeptre,  taetery  are  better  than  9eeulum^  &c., 
herea  better  than  haeres)^  in  others  between  oe  and  e  {fectuidus^  fimina, 
feniis,  fetu$\  in  others  again  between  cte  and  oe  (caelum^  caertdeusy 
maereo)  ;  in  ohsooenus  between  all  three  forms.  Au  and  6  were  also 
interchanged  in  oomQ  viox^  (^plaudo^  plodo^  Clauditu^  Clodim),  A  pre- 
ference should  be  giyen  to  such  forms  as  are  most  sanctioned  by  ancient 
inscriptions. 

c.  The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  permutation  of  the  vowels 
aa  resulting  from  the  inflection,  derivatioDj  and  composition  of 
words. 

If  the  radical  vowel  be  lengthened  in  the  inflection,  a  is  generally 
changed  into  e  {ago-egi).  If  the  radical  vowel  be  weakened  by  an 
addition  before  the  word,  a^  is  often  changed  into  t  (Jmdo,  iUUh), 
a  into  I,  if  the  syllable  be  open  (i.  e.  ending  in  a  vowel),  and  into  ^, 
if  it  be  close  (i.  e.  ending  in  a  consonant),  e.  g.  facio,  perfUdo,  per^ 
fec-tw ;  i  in  an  (^en  syllable  is  often  changed  into  I  {ieneo,  eon^ 
tineo,  but  cofUen-tus;  nomei^,  nomi^ms ;  semen,  but  semmanwn; 
before  r  it  remains  unchanged,  e.  g.  affiero,  congero,  from  fero, 
gero);  conversely  %  is  changed  into  ^  in  a  close  syllable,  e.  g.  judex 

from  the  theme  judtc.    6  in  an  open  syllable  often  becomes  t2  in  a 
close  one,  e.  g.  in  adolesco,  adultua ;  colo,  coitus;  ebur,  eboris;  cor- 
puSf  corporis.     U  often  takes  the  place  of  other  vowels  before  I 
{pello,  pepuli ;  scalpo,  exsculpo ;  fdmUia,  famulus) . 

§.  0.  When  two  consecutive  vowels  are  to  be  separated  and  pronounced 
distinctly,  a  kind  of  hesitation  (hiatuSy  gap)  is*  produced  in  the  utterance, 
especially  if  qne  vowel  concludes  a  word  and  the  other  commences  one 
(e.  g.  contra  audentior).  Hence  in  reading  verse  the  former  vowel  is 
regularly  omitted  without  regard  to  the  quantity,  which  is  termed  e}isio 
(striking  out),  or  synaloephe  (blending)  ;  e.^g.  saper*  aude  £qv  saper^  aude, 
qpogv^  et  for  qvogy^  et,  Dardanid'  e  mwris  for  Dardanidae  e  muris,  ultr* 
Asiam  for  ultro  Atiam.  The  same  takes  place  if  the  second  word  begins 
with  A,  or  the  flrst  ends  in  m,  e.  g.  toUer^  humo  for  toUere  humo,  muit* 
iUe  for  muUwn  iUe ;  see  §.  8  and  9.  (For  the  exceptions  compare 
§.  502  b.)  Without  doubt  something  like  this  occurred  in  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation. 

Ohs,  1.  It  often  happens  also,  that  in  the  formation  and  inflection  of 
words,  what  were  originally  two  vowels  are  contracted  into  a  long  vowel 
or  diphthong,  especially  when  a  or  o  is  followed  by  another  vowel, 
or  the  same  vowel  repeated  twice,  e.  g.  cogo  from  cddgo,  t^cen  from 
iihXkeny  mensae  from  mensai.  Sometimes  only  one  vowel  was  pro- 
Dounoed,  though  two  were  written  {deesty  deerunt).     In  some  cases,  con- 
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trary  to  the  proae  usage,  the  poets  allow  themselves  to  combine  two 
vowels  into  one  sound  (by  synaerP^ia  or  iynizens^  sinking  together),  as 

Jetky  deindcy  promde,  quoad,  particularly  e  with  t ,  a,  and  o,  in  words,  the 

nominatiTe  of  which  ends  in  eus^  ea,  or  eum,  e.  g.  alvei,  cerea,  aureo,  as 

well  as  anteist  antett,  £rom  the  verb  anteeo.     The  old  Comic  writers 

(Plautus  and  Terence)  go  much  further  in  this  (£«ta,  &c.). 

Obs,  2.  In  the  interrogative  particle  nif  attached  to  the  end  of  words 
the  vowel  was  sometimes  left  out  in  the  ctrdinary  pronunciation,  even 
before  a  consonant  (e.  g.  nos^n\  qvasad)  ;  in  this  case  the  final  9  is  also 
omitted  in  the  second  person  sing.  pres.  of  some  verbs,  and  in  MoHa  {viden^ 
for  vide^te,  audin'  for  audisWy  $aiin'  for  saiiane). 

§.  7.  Of  the  Consonants  {litterae  consonantes)  some  are  mutes 
{mutae)  b,  c,  {k,  q,)  d,  /,  g,  p,  t,  which  have  an  abrupt  sound,  some 
liquids  {Hqvidae),  /,  m,  n,  r,  which  (particularly  /  and  r)  may  be 
easily  attached  to  a  preceding  consonant.  To  these  may  also  be 
added  the  sibilant  {littera  tibUans)  s.  X  is  a  double  letter  for 
cSf  z  (Greek)  for  sd. 

Of  the  mute  consonants  c  [k,  q,)  and  g  are  palatals  (palatinae), 
p  and  b  labials  {labiates),  t  and  d  dentals  {dent ales).  Some  have 
a  harder  and  rougher  pronunciation  {c,  p,  t,  tenues,)  some  a  softer 
and  with  somewhat  of  an  aspiration  {b,  g,  d,  which,  in  relation  to 
those  which  have  the  strongest  aspiration,  ch,  ph,  th,  are  called 
tnediae).  F  approaches  nearly  to  the  ISibials,  but  has  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  of  a  dental  sounds  . 

*  §.  8.  With  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of  th6  particular  con- 
sonants it  may  be  observed,  that  c  was  'always  pronounced '  by  the 
ancients  like  kj  or  with  only  a  slight  modification  of  that  sound  (in 
doces  as  in  doctus,  in  accipis  as  in  capis).     At  a  very  late  period, 
when  the  language  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  that  pronun- 
ciation came  into  vogue  which  is  now  usual  in  Germany,  viz.  of 
giving  c  befbre  e,  i,  y,  ae,  oe,  eu,  the  sound  of  ts  (compare  ti).    A 
peculiar  variety  of  the  sound  c  was  qv  {qu),  which  is  reckoned  as 
one  consonant,  as  inqvilinus  from  incolo.     The  subordinate  sound 
was  occasionally  dropped  in  some  words  {qvotidie  and  cotidie,  as  it 
was  often  pronounced  and  written,  coqvus  and  cocus).    Before  a 
consonant  qv  is  either  changed  simply  into  c,  as  in  relictus,  coxi 
{coc'Si)  from  relinqvo,  coqvo,  or  in  some  cases  into  cu,  as  in  secutus 
from  seqvar.    If  in  the  inflection  u  would  have  to  stand  after  qvy  the 
Latins  pronounced  and  wrote  either  cu^  or  qvo  (according  to  §•  5.  a. 

Ohs.  3.),  as  secuntur  or  segvontwr  ;  at  a  later  period  however  they  wrote 
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qvum,  and,  according  to  the  present  usage,  seqvuntur,  relinqvufUur. 
{Concutioy  from  qvatio.) 

K  was  only  used  in  a  few  words  as  an  initial  letter  before  a,  especialljr 
in  abbreviations,  K.^^Kaeso  (a  praenomen),  K,  or  Kal.=Kalend<ie, 

T%  is  now  pronounced  before  vowels  like  isi^,  except  after  8  and  / 
(Jusiior,  muctio,  Attius),  in  the  lengthened  passive  infinitive  {patter), 
and  in  Greek  words  {l8ocratiU8=l80crat€its,  Boeotia),-  but  this  pro- 
nunciation dates  from  a  very  recent  period.  Thus  in  the  later  pro- 
nunciation  ti  before  a  vowel^  and  ci,  came  to  have  the  same  sounds 
and  were  occasionally  interchanged  in  writings  e.  g.  in  the  deri- 
vative ending  cius  (patriciuSf  suppositicius). 

3f  as  a  final  consonant^  when  followed  by  a  vowel^  had  an  obscure 
and  scarcely  audible  sounds  on  which  account  it  is  dropped  in 
reading  verse  (by  ecthlipsis,  squeezing  out)^  together  with  the 
vowel  which  precedes  itj  precisely  as  if  that  terminated  the  word 
{ventur'  excidio  for  venturum  excidio,  need'  etiam  for  necdum 
eiiam).     See  §.  6. 

M  and  n  are  related  in  such  a  way  (as  nasal  sounds)  that  m  is 
heard  before  m,  b,  and  p,  but  n  before  the  remaining  consonants 
(comburo ;  but  concipio,  condo;  turn,  but  tunc).  Before  the  en- 
clitic particles  ne  and  que  m  is  retained  {deorumne,  hominumqve). 
Before  c  {q)  and  g,  n  had  the  same  sound  as  in  the  English  word 
long. 

R  now  stands  in  many  Latin  words  where  there  was  formerly  an 
8,  since  the  Romans^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  (such  as 
quae80f  va8i8,  8lc,,  from  va8,  a8init8,  mi8er),  have  changed  8  between 
two  vowels  into  r  {Papiriu8,  Veturius,  for  Papisius,  Vetusiiuf,  arbo^ 
rem  for  arbo8em,  gero  for  geso,  whence ^e^W,  orie  for  osis,  from  as),  S 
however  always  remains  unchanged^  when  another  consonant  has 
been  dropt  before  it  {divisi  for  divid8i,  from  divido),  or  when  it 
begins  the  last  part  of  a  compound  word  {d€'8ilio), 

§•9.  His  not  a  consonant,  but  the  sign  of  a  guttural  aspiration 
{a8piratio)  of  the  vowel,  so  that  two  vowels  with  an  h  between  them 
are  considered  as  immediately  following  each  other,  and  the  elision 
of  a  final  vowel  is  not  prevented  by  h  (§.  6).  Hence  some  words 
with  h  between  two  vowels  are  occasionally  contracted  {nihil  and 
nil,  prehendo  and  prendo,  vehemen8  and  vem€n8).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  some  words  h  was  sometimes  prefixed,  and  at  other  times 
omitted  {arundo,  harundo,  ave,  have,  hedera,  edera,  heru8,  eru8). 

*  In  England  ci,  ti,  and  si  coming  before  a  vowel  in  Latin  words  are  generally  pro* 
nounced  like  shi. 
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In  the  earliest  times  tne  consonants'  were  scarcely  ever  aspirated 
(pronounced  with  A);  afterwards  this  was  done  in  Greek  words 
{thesaurus,  elephantus,  delphintu),  and  in  those  of  harharous  origin 
{rheda),  hut  only  in  yery  few  genuine  Latin  words^  as  brachtum, 
jndcher,  iriumphus  {sepukhrum  is  incorrect)^  and  in  some  proper 
names^  as  Cethegus,  Gracchus. 

§.  10.  A  regard  for  Euphony  and  convenience  of  pronunciation 
has  often  much  influence  on  the  consonants  in  words^  and  leads  to 
alterations  in  them. 

At  the  end  of  words  (as  a  final  consonant)  no  consonant  is 
doubled  (we  have  therefore  mel,  fel,  although  the  gen.  is  mellis, 
feUis) :  no  consonant  is  doubled  before  another  in  the  middle  of  a 
word^  except  a  mute  before  a  Uquid  {effltto;  hyxt  falsum  from  fallo^ 
cursum  from  curro).  Tet  among  the  words  compounded  with  the 
prepositions  trans  and  ex  (ecs)  we  sometimes  find  transscribo,  and 
frequently  exspecto,  exstinguo  (ecsspecto)  for  expecto,  extinguo.  A 
consonant  has  sometimes  been  dropt  from  the  end  of  a  word 
which  has  no  termination  of  inflection  {sermo,  sermonis,  cor,  cordis, 
lac,  lactis). 

Chauges  take  place  more  especially  when  consonants  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  are  brought  together^  either  by  composition,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  termination  of  inflection  or  derivation. 

Before  a  liquid  a  tenuis  is  often  changed  into  the  corresponding 
media  {negligens  from  nee),  and  a  media  before  a  tenuis  or  s  into 
the  corresponding  tenuis^  in  the  pronunciation,  though  not  always 
in  writing.  (G  before  t  and  s  always  becomes  c,  actus,  from  ago, 
vnxi  (iinc-n)  from  ungo,  and  b  before  /  and  s  generally  becomes  p, 
scriptus,  scripsi,  yet  we  find  both  obtineo  and  opiineo,  absens,  ob- 
sideo,  urbs.) 

Sometimes  (by  assimilation)  a  consonant  was  completely  changed 
into  that  which  succeeded  it  {d,  t,  and  b  into  s  in  cessi,  fossum,  pas» 
sus,  fassus,  jussi,  from  cedo,  fodio,  patior,  fateor,  jubeo,  d  into  c  in 
gvicqvam,  gvicqvid,  n  and  r  into  /  in  corolla,  agellus,  from  corona, 
ager),  especially  the  final  consonant  of  the  prepositions  {attingo 
from  ad  and  tango),  in  which  case  however  the  change  was  often 
not  distinguished  in  writing  (compare  §.  173  and  204,  Obs.  1.). 
Sometimes  one  consonant  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  following 
one,  particularly  d  and  t  to  s,  e.  g.  divisi  for  divid-si,  from  divido, 
mans  for  monts,  nox  for  nocts  (genitive  noct-is),  flexi  for  flectsi. 

§.  11.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation,  a  vowel  is  some- 
times inserted  between  two  consonants  {e  in  ager,  gen.  agri,  u  in 
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vincfdum,  which  was  also  pronounced  vinclum).  On  the  other  hand^ 
a  vowel  was  sometimea  left  out  in  familiar  discourse^  and  here 
and  there  in  writing  (hy  syncope,  abbreviation),  e.  g.  dextra  for 
dextera,  consttmpse  (instead  of  consumpisse,  §.  10),  for  consumpsisse. 
Abbreviations  of  this  kind  are  frequent  in  the  Comic  writers. 

Ohs.  The  oldest  pronunciation  of  all  nations  shews  itself  inclined  to  cer- 
tain  combinations  of  sound  and  averse  to  others,  and  particular  sounds  are 
somewhat  modified  by  nations  of  kindred  origin.  The  pronunciation  too 
alters  very  much  before  the  introduction  of  written  language.  These  are 
the  causes  of  certain  variations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation,  e.  g. 
in  the  sounds  v  and^,  in  m  and  y  as  final  consonants,  in  the.  aspiration 
(which  stands  at  the  commencement  of  several  words  in  Greek  which  in 
Latin  begin  with  «,  e.  g.  'virtpy  wper^  vic6^  Mift,  tUXi^,  9iha^  v»,  sus).  Hence 
also  arise  other  variations  in  several  particular  words  which  were  onginaUy 
identical :  e.  g.  an  initial  consonant  has  been  dropt  in  Latin  in  uro  (irO/i, 
eombwro)  vstkdjalh  ((r^aXX«»),  and  in  Greek  in  Tpi{»  {stride).  Such  modi* 
fications  in  the  pronunciation  and  form  of  words  shew  themselves  also  in 
the  inflection,  which  has  sometimes  preserved  traces  of  an  older  form  of 
the  word,  e.  g.fluxi^  struai,  from  fluo,  struo. 

§.  12.  The  orthography  of  the  Romans  was  somewhat  undeter- 
mined, even  at  the  same  period,  since  some  invariably  followed  the 
pronunciation,  which  again  in  some  words  and  forms  was  not  quite 
definite  and  distinct  (e.  g.  in  urbes  or  urbls  as  the  ace  pi.).  Others 
on  the  contrary  in  compound  or  derivative  words  looked  more  to 
their  origin  (e.g.  tamqvam,  numqvam,  although  they  were  pronounced 
as  tanqvam  or  nunqvam)  or  adhered  to  an  orthography  which  had 
been  once  adopted,  though  it  might  be  no  longer  conformable  to 
the  pronunciation  then  in  vogue.  Far  greater  was  the  diversity 
in  the  orthography  of  different  periods,  inasmuch  as  the  pronun- 
ciation also  underwent  many  changes.  On  the  whole  it  is  now  best 
and  safest  to  follow  the  orthography  of  the  later  Roman  gramma- 
rians, which  corresponds  to  the  pronunciation  of  that  day,  or  to  a 
gradually  established  usage.  In  doubtful  cases  wc  shall  often  find 
what  is  right  by  considering  the  origin  of  the  words,  and  what  may 
from  thence  be  probably  inferred  as  to  their  pronunciation  (e.  g. 
condicio  from  condicere).  But  in  editions  of  the  works  of  the  older 
writers,  e.  g.  Cicero  and  Virgil,  the  antiquated  orthography  is  re- 
tained in  many  words,  e.  g.  divom,  volt  (§.  5.  a.  Obs.  3). 

§.  13.  In  the  writings  of  the  ancients  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
lines  were  not  divided  accurately  according  to  the  syllables  {st/l- 
labae),  A  consonant  between  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  last  vowel. 
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with  which  it  is  also  combined  in  the  pronunciation;  of  two  or 
more  consonants  the  last^  or  if  they  can  begin  a  Latin  word,  the 
two  last  go  with  the  following  vowel,  the  other  or  others  with  the 
preceding  {pa^tris,  fa-scia,  ef-fluo,  perfec-tuSj  emp-tus).  The  double 
letter  x,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  preceding,  partly  to  the  foU 
lowing  Yowel,  is  best  connected  with  the  preceding.  In  words  com- 
pounded with  prepositions  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposition  is 
not  separated  from  it  {ab-eo,  ad-eo,  praeter-eo,  soprod-^o,  red-eo). 

Ohs,  1.  Latin  words  cannot  begin  with  any  other  combinations  of  con- 
onants  than  with  a  mute  followed  by  /  or  r,  or  9  with  a  tenuifl^(M,  <p,  «^), 
or  s  with  a  tenuis  and  r  or  Z  {splendor,  seribo,  spretw,  stratus) .    Yet  we 
find  ^narus  and  (rarely)  gnavus,  gnatus. 

Ohs.  2.  Yet  according  to  a  very  prevalent  usage  the  words  are  in  many 
books  so  divided,  that  all  those  consonants  likewise,  which  can  begin  a 
word  in  Grreek,  and  all  mutes  with  liquids  (even  if  they  cannot  begin  a 
Greek  word,  e.  g.  ^m),  and,  lastly,  similar  combinations  of  two  mutes 
(e.  g.  gd  and  ct)  are  attached  to  the  syllable  following  {ugnis,  o-^nnis^ 
ra^tusy  C{i'dmu»,  i-pse,  scri-psi^  Le-sboSy  a-gmen.  Daphne,  Th/4hmuSy 
smara-gdus). 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Measure  of  the  Syllables  and  Accentuation  {Prosody)  \ 

§•  14.  The  pronunciation  of  the  syllables  varies  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  sound  (the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  quantitas  sylla^ 
barum)  and  the  accentuation  {accenius).  As  the  ancients  them- 
selves pronounced,  the  first  distinction,  according  to  which  the 
position  of  the  accent  is  also  regulated  in  Latin,  was  the  clearest 
and  most  perceptible,  and  on  this  Euphony  depends  both  in  prose 
and  verse  :  at  the  present  day  (as  in  our  own  and  in  modem  lan- 
guages generally),  the  difference  of  accent  only  is  commonly  heard 
distinctly  and  indeed  more  strongly  than  was  the  case  with  the 
ancients,  while  the  difference  of  quantity  is  only  observable  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  not  in  the  continued  sequence  of  the  syllables* 

§.  15.  Some  syllables  are  long,  some  short ;  to  the  first  is  at- 
tributed twice  the  duration  {mora)  of  the  last ;  a  very  few  only  are 
doubtful  {ancipites),  so  that  they  may  be  pronounced  either  way. 
A  syllable  is  long  either  by  nature,  when  its  vowel  has  of  itself  the 

^  The  Greek  word  xpoi^^ia  (properly  an  acoompanying  song,  a  tone  accompanying 
the  pronunciation)  signified  first  the  accentuation,  but  at  a  later  period  it  was  used  also 
to  denote  the  quantity  (length  or  shortness)  of  the  syllables,  and  the  rules  relating  to  it. 

C 
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long,  broad  pronunciation,  e.  g.  $dl,  irddo  (§.  5  a),  or  by  the  posi- 
tion (jposiiio)  of  the  vowel,  when  on  account  of  two  or  more  follow- 
ing consonants  a  vowel  which  is  in  itself  short  must  be  sustained 
for  a  longer  time,  e.  g.  the  first  syllable  in  osns, 

Ohs,  1.  In  the  old  pronunciation  it  was  distinctly  heard  whether  a 
vowel  before  two  or  more  consonants  was  long  in  itself,  without  any  re- 
ference to  position,  (as  in  mons^  gentis,  pdx^  gen.  jpdcis,  est  for  ?dit),  or 
whether  the  vowel  itself  was  short  and  the  syllable  consequently  only 
long  by  position  (as  in  ySor,  gen.  fUcis,  M  from  swn)  :  but  we  are  often 
not  acquainted  with  this  distinction,  since  we  have  generally  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  syllables  than  from  the  usage  of  the 
poets,  where  it  makes  no  difference  what  is  the  nature  of  the  vowel  pro- 
vided there  be  position. 

Ohs.  2.  To  pronounce  a  syllable  long  is  called  producere  syUabam,  to 
pronounce  it  short  corripere  syllaham, 

§.  16.  a.  All  Diphthongs  are  long. 

Oh8,  The  Diphthong  ae  in  prae  is  shortened  before  a  vowel  in  com- 
pound words,  e.  g.  praeacutus^  but  in  all  other  (Greek)  words  it  is  alway9 

long,  even  before  a  vowel,  e.  g.  Aeolides,  Aeetes, 

b.  Every  vowel  before  another  vowel  in  the  same  word  (even 
if  an  A  be  interposed,  §.  9)  is  pronounced  short  {deus,  contraho, 
adveho). 

From  this  rule  are  excepted 

1 .  e  before  i  after  a  vowel  in  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the  fifth  de- 
clension {diet,  hut  fid^i). 

2.  a  in  the  resolved  genitive  in  at  in  the  first  declension  {tnentdi)* 

3.  i  in  the  genitives  in  ius  {alius,  &c.). 

4.  a  and  e  before  i  in  the  vocative  of  proper  names  in^u^  in  the  second 
declension,  (Qaiy  Pampei). 

5.  The  first  vowel  in  the  inteijections  eheu  and  ohe  (but  also  6he)^  in 
the  adjective  dius,  sometimes  in  the  proper  name  Diana  (more  frequently 
Diana),  and  in  all  the  forms  from  /w,  except  fterem  (fteresy  &cc.)  and 
fieri. 

6.  Greek  words,  in  which  the  vowel  retains  the  quantity  which  it  has 
in  Greek,  der,  eos,  herouSy  Meneldus,  In  such  words  therefore  e  and  i  are 
long  before  another  vowel,  when  tj  or  ct  occur  in  the  Greek  (BrisHs^ 
Medea,  Aeneas,  Alexandria  or  Alexandria,  Epicureus,  Spondeus  ;  chorea 
alone  is  sometimes  chorda)  ;    on  the  other  hand  they  are  short,  when  the 

Greek  has  t  or  i  (id^a,  philosophta).     But  we  find  aeademta  (aKobtnua). 

Obs,  At  the  end  of  a  word  a  long  vowel  or  ae  may  sometimes  be  short- 
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ened  in  Terse  before  a  vowel  following,  instead  of  being  elided.    Compare 
§.  502  b. 

§.17.  Those  vowels  in  the  middle  of  words  which  have  origi- 
nated from  contraction  and  syncope  are  long  [cogo  from  c6dgo, 
fndlo  from  magevolo,  tibicen  from  tibueen,  junior  from  jiivenior). 

§.  18.  The  quantity  of  the  radical  syllables  of  words  which  are 
not  monosyllables  cannot  be  determined  by  rales ;  but  the  radical 
syllables  and  their  vowels  retain  the  same  quantity  in  all  inflec- 
tions of  the  word,  and  in  all  its  derivatives  and  compounds,  even  if 
the  vowel  be  changed  into  another  cognate  vowel,  e.  g.  mater,  md- 
temus;  pater,  paiemus ;  scrJbo,  scribere,  scriba,  conscrtbere ;  amo, 
amor,  amicus,  amicitia,  inmicitiae ;  cddoy  incido ;  caedo,  incldo.  In 
the  same  way  the  vowel  of  a  particular  form  of  inflection  retains 
the  same  quantity  in  the  further  modifications  of  this  form,  and  in 
the  words  derived  from  it,  e.  g.  docebam,  docebamus,  docebamini ; 
amdius,  amdturus;  monitum,  admonitio. 

From  this  rule  are  excepted 

1.  Inflections  f  a.  Perfects  in  i  formed  without  reduplication,  which 
lengthen  the  flrst  syllable,  unless  one  vowel  stands  before  another :  see 
§.  103  b :  b.  Perfects  and  supines,  (with  the  forms  derived  from  them,) 
in  which  the  last  radical  consonant  of  the  verb  has  been  dropped  before 
si,  sum,  turn  (divide,  divisi,  divtsum;  video,  visum;  moveo,  motum;  cddo, 
cdsum) :  c.  JPSsui,  pdsitum,  from  pdno  :  d.  Some  monosyllable  nomina- 
tives of  words  of  the  third  declension,  in  which  the  vowel  is  long,  though 
the  radical  syllable  in  the  other  cases  is  short,  see  §.  21,  2  b. 

2.  Derivatives :  a.  Sumanus  {hdtno),  secius  (s^cus),  rftr,  regis,  regula 
{r^go),  lex,  Ugis  {lego),  tegula  it^go),  siMptcio  {susptcor),  vox,  vocis  (voco), 
sedes  {s^deo),  persona  (sono) :  b.  Amliitus,  amhUio  {amhitum  from  am^ 
hire),  condicio  {condico),  dicax,  and  the  words  in  dicus  {maledfcus,  &c.) 
from  dice,  dux,  duets  {duco),  ftdes,  perfidus  {f'ido,fidus,  infldus),  ndta, 
notare  [notus),  pdciscor  {pax,  pdcis),  sopor  {sopire),  labo  {labor ,  Idbi), 
lucema  {luceo),  molestus  {moles).  Prom  stare  come  both  stdturus,  and 
statio,  stahilis. 

3.  Compounds :  dej^ro,  pejero  {jure),  cognYtus,  agnitus  {notus),  pro- 
nubus,  innubus  {nulo).  For  connubium  we  have  also  conniibium  (or  con- 
nubjum  according  to  §.  5  a.  Obs.  4). 

Obs,  If  a  word  with  a  particular  grammatical  termination  becomes  the 
first  part  of  a  compound,  or  has  an  additional  syllable  appended  to  it,  the 
quantity  of  the  termination  remains  unchanged,  e.  g.  qvdpropter,  qvdtenus 
{qvd),  meeum,  memet  {me),  qvtlibet  {gvt),  alioqvi  {alio),  introdueo  {intro), 
agricuUura  {agrt).      (Yet  we  find  stqvidem  from  si,  qvanddqvidem  from 

qvando.) 

c2 
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§.  19.  The  quantity  of  those  syllables  by  which  derivative  words 
are  formed^  and  of  the  last  syllables  but  one  of  the  terminations  of 
inflection  is  noticed  in  its  proper  place  among  the  rules  for  the  for- 
mation and  inflection  of  words.  We  now  give  the  rules  by  which 
the  quantity  of  the  final  syllable  may  be  determined^  both  in  poly- 
syllables and  monosyllables. 

In  the  termination  of  polysyllables  which  end  in  a  vowel, 

1.  a  is  short  in  nouns  {mensd,  nom.  and  voc,  Uffna,  animalia, 
Pallada)  except  in  the  abl.  sing,  of  the  first  declension  (jnenso^^ 
and  in  the  voc.  from  the  nom.  as  {Aened,  Palld  from  Pallas^ 
Pallantis),  but  long  in  verbs  in  the  imperative  {amd),  and  in  inde- 
clinable words  (intrd,  extrd^  crgd,  anted,  quadragintd,)  except  itd, 
qtda,  ejd,  and /m/a,  signifying /or  example. 

2.  e  is  short  {patr^,  currS,  nemp^,  prop^,  faciK,  leger^,  hosci, 
reaped,  suopte),  except  in  the  ablative  of  the  fifth  declension  (specie), 
in  the  imperative  of  the  second  conjugation  (mone),  in  the  adverbs 
in  e  formed  from  adjectives  in  us  {docte),  together  jnth  fere,  ferme, 
ohe,  kodie,  and  in  Greek  words  in  tf  [crambe,  Tempi).  But  the  ad- 
verbs ben^,  m(M,  infem^,  and  supem^,  have  the  e  short. 

Ohs.  The  poets  use  also  some  dissyllable  imperatives  of  the  second 
conjugation,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  short,  with  a  short  final  syllable 
(e.  g.  cdv^,  hdb^,  vaU,  vtde,  tae^).  The  ablative  of  fames  (third  declension) 
has  the  e  long,  fame. 

8.  t  is  long  {pueri,  gen.  and  nom.^  patri,  fructul,  vidly  videri) ; 
short  only  in  the  voc.  of  Greek  words  in  is  {Part),  and  in  nisi, 
qvasi  (and  cut,  when  considered  as  a  dissyllable) ;  either  long  or 
short  in  mihf,  tibl,  sibf,  iii,  ulS.     (From  jidi  are  formed  necuhl[,  sicubt, 

ubtvis,  ubXnam^  ubigve,  ublcunqve.) 

4.  0  is  most  frequently  long  in  the  nom.  and  in  the  first  person 
of  verbs,  but  occasionally  short  (more  commonly  in  the  later  poets) ; 
in  Greek  words  in  cd  it  is  always  long  {Id,  Echo) ;  long  in  cases  of 
the  second  declension,  in  ambo,  and  in  adverbs  (e.  g.  porto,  quo, 
falso,  qvando,  idcirco,  vulgo,  omnino,  ergo),  with  the  exception  of 
modo  (with  its  compounds,  tantummodo,  dummodo,  qvomodo),  citd, 
immd ;  it  is  short  in  duo,  odd,  egd,  cedd  (tell  me),  endd  (for  in). 

Ob9,  The  poets  of  the  silver  age  also  use  the  adverbs  ergo  (therefore), 
qvando^  porro,  postr&mo,  sero,  and  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  (vigilando) 
with  a  short  o  (always  qvanddqvidem). 

5.  «  is  always  long  {comu,  diu),  y  (occurring  in  a  very  few  Greek 
words)  is  short  {molp). 
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§.  20.  All  final  syllables  of  polysyllabic  words,  which  end  in  any 
other  (single)  consonant  than  s,  are  short  {donic,  illiid,  consul, 
amim,  carmen,  forsitan,  anySr,  amaretur,  ager,  path',  caput,  amai), 
except  in  alee,  lien,  compounds  of  par  (dispdr),  cases  (except  the 
nom.  masc.)  and  adverbs  from  illic  and  islic  {Hide,  iliac),  and  in 
Greek  words  with  a  Greek  form,  which  retain  their  original  quan- 
tity {aer,  aether,  crater,  which  form  in  the  accus.  a^a,  crateras. 
Siren,  Aenedn,  Calliopen,  Epip'ammaton) .  But  the  ending  op  is 
shortened  into  or  {Hector,  rhetor,  trom^'E/cTayp,  prirtdp). 

Of  the  final  syllables  in  s, 

1.  as  is  long  {mensds,  aetds,  amds),  except  in  anas  {andtis),  in 
the  Greek  nom.  in  as,  gen.  adis  {Ilias),  and  in  the  Greek  accus, 
plur.  of  the  third  declension  {heroas) . 

2.  es  is  long  {clades,  aedes,  nom.  sing,  regis,  series,  amis,  dicis, 
qvoties),  except^  a.  the  nominatives  sing,  of  the  third  declension^ 
which  have  in  the  gen.  etis,  His,  tdis  {seges,  miUs,  obsis)  ;  the  fol- 
lowing however,  with  itis  in  the  gen.,  have  es  long,  ahves,  ariis, 
paries :  b.  compounds  of  es  (from  sum),  adis,  abis,  potis:  c.  the 
preposition  penis :  d.  Greek  nominatives  plur.  of  the  third  de- 
clension in  €9  {crateris,  Arcddis) :  e.  Greek  neuters  in  e?  ( Cyno- 
sargis,  Hippomanis), 

8.  is  is  short  {ignts,  regis,  facilis,  diets),  excepting,  a.  in  the  dat. 
and  abl.  plur.  {mensis,  pueris,  nobis,  vobis),  and  in  the  ace.  plur.  of 
the  third  declension  {omnls  for  omriis) :  b.  in  gratis  {jspratiis)  forts : 
c.  in  the  second  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  the  fourth  conjugation  {audis), 
and  in  the  verbs  vHs,  sis,  {adsts,  possts,  Sec,),  f  is,  veils,  noils,  malts, 
and  often  in  the  second  pers.  of  the  futurum  exactum  and  perfect 

w 

conjunctive  {amaveris) :    d.  in  the  nominatives  Qviris,  SamnJs,  Sa- 
lamis,  Eleusis,  Simois, 

4.  OS  is  long  {honos,  mult 6s,  illos),  except  in  cong>ds,  impds,  and 
in  the  Greek  termination  of  cases  in  09  {Delos,  nom.  Erinnyds,  gen.) 

5.  tM  is  short  {annus,  tempus,  vetus,  fontibus,  legimus,  tenus,  fun^ 
ditus)  except,  a.  in  the  gen.  sing.,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  the 
fourth  declension  {senatus,  but  in  the  nom.  sing,  senatus) ;  b.  in 
the  nominatives  of  the  third  declension  which  have  long  u  in  the 
genitive  {virtus,  viriutis ;  palus,  paludis ;  teUus,  teUuris) ;  c.  in  the 
Greek  gen.  01/9  in  the  third  declension  {Sapphus),  and  in  some 
Greek  proper  names  with  01/9  in  the  nom.  {ParUhus,  Melampus). 
But  {Oedipus,  Oedipi). 

6.  ys  (in  Greek  words)  is  short,  e.  g.  Cbtps, 

§.21.  1.  All  words  of  one  syllable,  which  end  in  a  vowel,  are 
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long  {a,  e,  ne,  that  not ;  da) ;  only  those  particles,  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  other  wordsi,  are  short  {qve,  ve,  and  the  inter- 
rogative ne). 

2.  Of  words  of  one  syllable,  which  end  in  a  consonant,  it  is  to 
be  observed : 

a.  Those,  which  are  declined  or  conjugated,  follow  the  general 
rules  for  final  syllables  {dda,  fles,  sets,  ddf,  stat,  flet,  qvis  nom.  t>. 
Id,  his,  qvi8,  dat.  and  abl.  qvi,  qvos,  qvds,  hoc,  hdc) ;  es  from  sum  is 
short,  from  edo  long. 

b.  The  nominatives  of  substantives  and  adjectives  are  long  {os, 
gen.  oris,  nws,  as,  sol,  ver,  fur,  plus),  even  if  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  other  cases  is  short  (Idr,  sdl,  pes,  mas,  bos,  vds,  gen.  vddis, 
pdr) ;  but  vir,  cor,  fel,  lac,  mel,  os,  gen.  ossis,  arc  short.  The  pro- 
noun hie  is  either  long  or  short,  hoc  is  long. 

c.  Words  that  do  not  vary  are  short  {db,  6b,  per,  at,  qvot,  nee)  ; 
but  the  following  are  long,  en,  non,  qvin,  sin,  crds,  cur,  and  the  ad- 
verbs in  c  {htc,  hue,  sic), 

d.  The  imperatives  die,  due,  fae,  and  fer,  retain  the  quantity  of 
their  verbs. 

§.  22.  A  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  is  long  by  position,  when  it 
ends  either  with  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant  {amabunt, 
fax),  or  itself  ends  in  a  consonant,  while  the  next  (either  in  the 
same  or  another  word)  begins  with  a  consonant  {ddntis,  inferretqve, 
passus  sum),  or  when  the  next  syllable  of  the  same  word  begins 
with  two  consonants,  which  are  not  mutes  with  the  liquid  r  or  /,  or 
with  j,  which  when  standing  between  two  vowels  is  aq  it  were 
doubled  in  pronunciation  {resto,  major), 

Obs,  J  does  not  constitute  a  position  in  the  compounds  of  jugu^n 
{JbXjuffUS,  qvadrljugus). 

If  the  next  syllable  of  the  same  word  begins  with  a  mute  and 
with  /  or  r,  only  weak  position  [positio  debilis)  results,  i.  e.  the 
syllable  may  be  used  as  either  long  or  short,  e.  g.  patris,  tenebrae, 

mediocris,  vepres,  poples.  Atlas,  assecla,  as  in  this  verse  of  Ovid 
(Met.  XIII.  607) :  Et  prima  similis  volucri,  mow  vera  volucris :  and 
the  following  of  Virgil  (Aen.  II.  663) :  Natum  ante  ora  pdiris, 
pdtrem  qui  obtruncat  ad  aras,  (We  always  have  ob-repo,  sub-rtgo, 
&c.,  when  the  mute  and  the  liquid  belong  severally  to  their  part  of 
the  compound.  If  the  vowel  be  long  by  nature,  the  same  quantity  of 
course  holds  without  any  reference  to  the  position,  as  in  salubris  from 
saluSy  amhuldcrum^  deluhrum.) 

Obs.  1.  In  a  few  words,  however,  familiar  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the 
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practice  of  partictdar  poets,  has  established  a  certain  usage,  so  that  in 
some  the  Yowel  is  almost  always  lengthened,  as  in  the  cases  of  n1ger^  and 
ptgeTy  {nigriy  plgrt),  in  others  never,  as  in  arhttror.  In  prose,  that  syllable 
which  is  only  lengthened  by  positio  debilis  is  always  pronounced  short 
{tenebrae). 

Ohs.  2.  In  Greek  words  weak  position  is  also  formed  by  a  mute  with 
m  GT  n  {CycnuSy  l^cmessa,  Daphne), 

Ohs,  3.  If  a  word  ends  with  a  short  yowel  and  the  following  begins 
with  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant,  no  lengthening  by  position 
takes  place  (praemid  scnhae^  ilic^  glandis^  nemorosd  Zacynthos). 

Ohs.  4.  The  oldest  poets  (before  Virgil  and  Horace)  often  allow  «  as  a 
final  consonant  (on  account  of  a  certain  weakness  in  the  pronunciation)  to 
form  no  position  with  the  following  initial  consonant  (e.  g.  certissim&s 
nuntiUs  mortis,  or  certissimu*  nuntiu*  mortis). 

Ohs,  5.  Since  the  lengthening  of  syllables  by  position  is  quite  distmct 
from  the  proper  length  of  the  vowels,  the  older  comic  poets  have  often 
thought  themselves  justified  in  disregarding  it. 

Ohs.  6.  The  poets  allow  themselves  in  certain  defined  cases  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  long  syllable  in  a  verse  with  a  short  one;  but  this  is 
founded  on  the  structure  of  the  verse,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  syllable. 
(See  §.  502  a.) 

§.23.  In  every  word  the  accent  (tone)  falls  on  a  particular  syl- 
lable^ and  is  either  acute  {accentus  acutus)  or  drawn  out  {accentus 
circumfleanis),  but  is  not  distinguished  in  writing.  (In  books  of  in- 
struction the  accentus  acutus  is  designated  by'^  the  circumflearus 
by  '^).  The  prepositions  only  before  their  cases  have  no  proper  ac- 
centuation {per  urbem,  propter  moenia;  but  moenia  propter). 

Monosyllables  have  the  accentus  drcumflexus  if  the  vowel  is  long 
by  nature,  otherwise  the  accentus  acutus. 

In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  last  {ultima)  is  never 
accentuated.  In  dissyllables  therefore  the  accent  falls  on  the  first. 
In  words  of  three  or  more  syllables  it  falls  on  the  last  but  one 
{penultima)  if  this  be  long,  but  if  this  be  short,  on  the  third  from 
the  end  {antepenultima) .  The  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one 
is  a  circumflex,  if  the  vowel  be  long  by  nature  (not  the  syllable 
only  by  position)  and  the  last  syllable  short ;  otherwise  an  acute ; 
on  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  it  is  never  a  circumflex  {Rdma, 

Homd,  homo,  lectus ;  Romanus,  Romdnds,  Metellus,  moribus,  carmU 

nibus,  homines). 

Ohs.  1.  In  compounds  oi  facio  with   other   words  than  prepositions 

(palamfaciOf  calefacw)  the  accent  always  remains  on  facia  (calefUcit). 
Ohs.  2.  If  a  new  word  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  g[ve,  the  accent  fol- 
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lows  the  general  rule  (ttaqve,  uterqve) ;  but  if  qve,  ne^  ve,  are  attached  to 
a  word  as  enclitics,  the  accent  is  thrown  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 

{itetqve  =  et  ita,  Musdgye  in  the  abl.,  Musaqve  in  the  nom.) 

Ohs.  3.  He  who  is  accustomed  to  the  correct  accentuation  of  the  words 
may  thence  determine  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable  but  one  (thus  in 
eapSnit  the  o  is  long,  in  comparat  the  a  is  short  in  the  penultima). 


II.   Of  the  Inflection  of  Words. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Classes  of  Words.    Inflection,  Theme,  and  Termination, 

§.  24.  Words  {verba  or  voces)  are  divided  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent application  in  speaking  into  certain  Classes  {partes  orationts, 
parts  of  speech). 

1.  The  word,  by  which  something  (a  conception)  is  expressed  by. 
itself  alone,  is  called  a  noun  substantive,  nomen  substantivum, 
(from  substantia,  existence),  e.g.  vir,  the  man,  domus,  the  honse^ 
actio,  the  action.  It  either  denotes  a  thing  with  reference  to  its 
kind  and  the  general  idea,  which  may  comprise  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual objects  (an  appellative  or  common  noun,  nomen  appella* 
tivum),  e.  g.  corptis,  ovis,  flos,  or  a  single  defined  object  without  re- 
ference to  its  kind  or  the  general  idea  (a  proper  name,  nomen  pro- 
prium),  e.  g.  Lucius,  Sempronius,  Roma. 

2.  The  word,  by  which  a  thing  is  named  and  defined  according 
to  some  property  appertaining  to  it,  is  called  a  noun  adjective, 
nomen  adjectivum,  e.  g.  magnus,  great.  When  joined  to  the  sub- 
stantive, it  forms  a  descriptive  appellation,  e.  g.  vir  magnus  (the 
property  itself  is  expressed  by  magnitudo). 

Substantives  and  adjectives  are  comprised  in  the  class  of  nouns 
{nomina), 

A  noun,  which  denotes  a  number,  is  called  a  numeral,  nomen 
numerate,  and  is  usually  an  adjective,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to 
describe  a  thing  by  its  number,  e.  g.  tres  homines.  The  number 
however  may  be  conceived  and  described  as  a  thing  by  itself,  and 
the  word  is  then  a  substantive,  e.  g.  millia,  thousands. 

Instead  of  naming  an  object,  we  may  distinguish  it  by  pointing  to 
some  relation  or  other  in  which  it  stands.  A  distinguishing  word 
of  this  kind  is  called  a  pronoun,  pronomen,  e.  g.  hie,  this  here^ 
file,  that  there,  ego,  I,  tu,  thou.  A  pronoun  may  either  be  em- 
ployed alone,  to  denote  the  idea,  and  then  stands  as  a  substantive. 
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e.  g.  ego,  tu,  hie;  or  it  may  be  combined  with  a  substantive  to  give 
a  more  predae  definition^  and  then  it  stands  as  an  adjective^  e.  g. 
hie  vhr,  Ula  domus. 

Ohs,  1.  Numerals  and  pronouns  are  not  distinct  classes  oi  words  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  rest,  since  their  application  in  the  sentence  is  not 
different  from  that  of  the  other  nomina,  but  are  distinguished  onlj  accord- 
ing  to  the  idea  which  they  convey  ;  they  belong  therefore  to  the  class  of 
nouns.     In  their  inflection  they  hav^  some  peculiarities. 

Ohs.  2,  The  Latin  language  does  not  distinguish,  like  the  English  and 
many  other  languages,  by  the  addition  of  a  word  (the  article)  or  a  termi- 
nation, whether  a  substantive  is  intended  to  denote  a  single  defined  person 
or  thing,  or  an  indefinite  one  amongst  several  of  the  same  kind,  e.  g.  vvr^ 
the  man,  and  a  man,  viri,  the  men,  and  simply,  men,  as  the  context  may 
determine. 

3.  A  YBRB^  verbum,  is  that  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  an 
action,  or  condition  of  a  thing,  and  thus  forms  an  assertion,  or 
proposition,  e.  g.  vir  sedet,  the  man  sits,  puer  currit,  the  boy  runs. 
(The  action  or  condition  in  itself  is  called  sessio,  eursiss.) 

From  the  yerb  are  derived  certain  forms,  which  are  used  as  nouns, 
either  to  denote  the  action  or  condition  more  by  itself,  e.  g.  legendo, 
by  reading ;  or  to  specify  and  describe  some  object,  to  which  the 
action  or  condition  relates  and  appertains  as  a  property,  e.  g.  liber 
lecius,  the  book  read ;  vir  legens,  the  man  reading.  The  substantive 
forms  are  called  svpinvm  and  gerundium,  the  adjective  form  is 
'  termed  |Mir^ict/»tii». 

4.  An  ADVKRB,  adverbiiun,  is  a  word  which  serves  only  for  a 
stricter  definition  of  a  description  (with  an  adjective),  or  of  an 
assertion  (with  a  yerb),  e.  g.  vir  vaMe  magnus,  a  very  great  man, 
eqvtis  celeriter  currit,  the  horse  goes  swiftly. 

5.  Words  which  only  denote  a  rdation  to  a  thing  are  called 
TZEVo&movs,  praeposiiiones  {from  praeponere,  to  put  before),  e.  g. 
in,  in,  i^md,  with,  or  at  the  house  of;  as  t»  urbe,  in  the  town. 

6.  Conjunctions,  conjunctiones,  mark  the  combination  of  indivi- 
dual words  or  whole  sentences,  and  their  connection  in  the  dis- 
course, e.  g.  et,  and ;  ba  vir  et  femina,  the  man  and  the  woman, 
vir  sedet  et  puer  currit, 

Obs,  Prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  the  adverbs  derived  from  pronouns, 
are  also  called  particles.  The  same  word  may  at  one  and  the  same  time 
shew  the  connection  of  two  propositions,  and  by  this  connection  define  the 
assertion  more  exactly  (e.g.  turn  venit,  gvum  ego  a^sum)^  so  that  certain 
adrerbs  and  conjimctions  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 

B 
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7.  The  INTERJECTIONS,  inierjectiones,  are  mere  sounds,  which  arc 
called  forth  by  certain  feelings/ but  represent  no  idea,  as,  ah  I 
They  are  therefore  only  improperly  called  words. 

§.  25.  Nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  {flectuniur,  declinantur), 
i.  e.  altered  in  their  form,  in  order  to  denote  the  various  combina- 
tions and  relations  of  words  in  a  proposition,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  propositions.  The  alteration  generally  takes  place  only  in  the 
last  part  of  the  word,  more  rarely  the  remaining  part  is  modified 
either  in  the  pronunciation  {vent  from  v^io)  or  by  an  addition  at 
the  beginning  {tetigi  from  tango) . 

Of  the  adverbs  only  a  few  have  a  certain  inflection  (that  of  com- 
parison): the  remaining  adverbs,  with  the  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  interjections,  are  not  inflected  (indeclinabilia), 

Ohs,  Inflection  has  originated  partly  from  the  addition  of  particular 
words,  which  in  pronunciation  gradually  became  incorporated  with  those 
words  to  which  they  were  appended,  and  could  no  longer  be  distinguished 
(as  e.  g.  the  personal  endings  of  the  verbs  originated  from  pronouns), 
partly  from  the  pronunciation  alone,  which  was  modified  according  to  the 
way  in  which  an  idea  was  conceived  or  combined  with  other  ideas :  in 
this  way  originated  the  lengthening  of  the  radical  vowel  {vent)  or  the  re- 
duplication ifetigi)  in  the  perfect. 

§.  26.  That  which  remains  of  a  word  capable  of  inflection,  after 
the  variable  terminations  or  affixes  are  removed,  is  called  the  theme 
(thema),  to  which  the  signification  of  the  word  properly  belongs, 
e.  g.  amator  in  amator-i,  amator-es;  leg  in  leg-o,  leg-is,  leg-unt.  In 
most  Latin  words  the  theme  does  not  appear  alone,  but  only  as 
united  with  some  termination.  The  theme  and  termination  are 
frequently  so  incorporated  that  one  or  both  undergo  some  modifi- 
cation. 

Obs,  1.  From  the  theme  we  must  distinguish  the  root  (radix),  i.  e.  the  | 

original,  simple  primary  word,  which  has  received  no  accession  of  any  j 

kind.     For  many. words  not  only  have  terminations  of  inflection,  but  are  | 

previously  formed  from  other  words  by  derivation  and  composition. 

Ohs.  2.  Analogy  (ayaXoyia,  proportion)  is  the  name  given  in  Grammar 
to  the  agreement  between  several  relations  and  circumstances  ;  hence  in 
the  rules  for  inflection  it  is  applied  to  similarity  in  the  inflection  of  a 
number  of  words.  A  deviation  from  analogy  is  called  anomaly  (di'cv/xaXia, 
unevennesSf  irregularity). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Gender  (genus)  and  Inflection  by  Cases  (declinatio)  in  general^ 

§.  27.  The  Latin  substantives  are  considered  as  being  either  of 
the  masculine  gender  {genus  masculinum),  or  the  feminine  {genus 
femininum),  or  neither  of  the  two :  the  last  class  is  comprised 
under  the  appellation  neuter  gender  {genus  neutrum).  The  adjec- 
tives and  participles  have  generally  different  forms^  according  to 
the  gender  of  the  substantive  to  which  they  belongs  e.  g.  masc.  vir 
magnus,  a  great  man^  fern,  femina  magna,  a  great  woman^  neutr. 
folium  magnum,  a  great  leaf.  In  some  words  the  gender  may  be 
determined  from  the  signification^  but  in  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber it  must  be  inferred  from  the  termination. 

Ohs.  1.  The  names  of  things,. which  have  not,  like  living  creatures,  any 
actual  sex,  are  referred  to  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  because  in 
certain  relations  of  things  the  imagination  discovered  a  resemblance  with 
male  or  female  qualities.  But  this  comparison  was  very  fortuitous,  so 
that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  founded  on  it,  and  one  often  fails  to  perceive  the 
ground  for  the  determination,  especially  as  in  many  instances  words  have 
changed  their  signification.  From  the  termination  on  the  other  hand  we 
can  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  gender,  because  many  terminations  of 
derivation,  and  some  of  inflection  (especially  in  the  nom.  and  accus.),  have 
been  applied  according  to  the  gender  of  the  words. 

Ohs,  2.  The  gender  of  some  words  may  be  explained  firom  the  consi- 
deration, that  they  are  properly  adjectives,  in  which  case  regard  is  had 
to  a  substantive  which  is  omitted  :  so,  for  instance,  annalis  is  masc.  be- 
cause liber  is  masc.  Greek  words  generally  retain  the  same  gender  which 
they  have  in  Greek. 

§.  28.  a.  The  following  are  masculine,  without  reference  to  the 
termination.  All  general  and  particular  appellations  of  men  and 
beings  of  the  male  sex  {vir,  the  man,  scriba,  the  clerk,  consul,  the 
consul^  poet  a,  the  poet,  Deus,  God,  genius,  the  genius) ;  the  male  of 
animals  {aries,  the  ram,  verresy  the  boar,  taurus,  the  bull) ;  and 
the  names  of  rivers  and  winds  {Tiberis,  Albis,  Sequdna,  Garumna, 
Cremera,  Etesiae) .  Of  rivers  some  few  in  a  are  excepted,  particularly  Allia 
{Matrona,  Albula)  and  the  imaginary  rivers  Lethe  and  Styx  in  the  lower 
world,  which  are  feminine,  with  some  of  barbarous  origin  (i.  e.  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek)  in  r,  e.  g.  Ulaver,  which  are  neuter. 

*  Declinatio  properly  signifies  any  grammatical  inflcc'ion,  but  is  now  more  particu- 
larly used  in  this  restricted  sense. 

d2 
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Obs,  1.  Words,  which  are  only  improperly  used  of  a  man,  and  strictly 
denote  an  impersonal  object,  are  regulated  by  their  termination  and  pro- 
per meaning,  as  mancifiumj  a  slare  (strictly,  property),  aerodma,  a  flute- 
player  or  jester  (strictly,  entertainment  for  the  ear) :  so  also  words,  which 
are  used  in  an  improper  sense  of  men  taken  coUectiyely,  e.  g.  vi^ltae^ 
sentinels,  auailia,  auxiliary  troops. 

Obs.  2.  The  names  of  the  months  are  masculine,  as  adjectives  belonging 
to  the  word  mensis,  which  is  masculine,  understood,  e.  g.  AjMnlis  (fre- 
quently mensis  Aprilis). 

b.  The  following  are  feminine.  All  appellations  of  women  and 
female  beings,  uxor,  the  wife,  soror,  the  sister^  socnu,  the  mother- 
in-law,  dea,  the  goddess,  nympha,  the  nymph.  The  only  exceptions 
are  the  terms  of  reproach  9cortum  and  progtUmlum^  which  originally  did 
not  signify  a  person. 

Oht,  The  names  of  trees  and  towns  with  certain  terminations  are  also 
feminine,  although  these  terminations  do  not  otherwise  imply  dus  gender. 
See  §.  39.  b  and  c.  and  §.  47. 

§.  29.  General  names  of  persons,  in  which  the  distinction  of  aex 
is  not  thought  of,  are  masculine,  e.  g.  hosiis,  the  enemy ;  but  some 
of  them  may  be  used  as  feminines,  if  a  woman  be  expressly  referred 
to,  and  these  are  therefore  called  common  (communia).  (In  Eng- 
lish a  particular  termination  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  female 
sex.)  Such  words  are  adolescens,  a  young  man  or  woman,  affinis,  a 
male  or  female  relative,  antistes,  a  priest  or  priestess  (though  the 
latter  is  commonly  expressed  by  aniisttta),  artifes,  an  artist,  civii,  a 
citizen,  comes,  an  attendant,  conjux,  husband  or  wife  (generally  the 
latter),  dtuv,  a  leader  (male  or  female),  heres,  an  heir  or  heiress, 
hostis,  an  enemy,  infans,  an  infant,  interpreSy  an  interpreter,  mu- 
niceps,  a  citizen  (of  the  same  municipal  town),  obses,  a  hostage, 
parens,  father  or  mother,  patruelis,  a  cousin,  sacerdos,  a  priest  or 
-piiestess,  satelles,  a  guard,  vates,  a  seer;  e.g.  civis  Gadiianus,  a 
citizen  of  Cadiz  (man),  civis  Gaditana,  a  citizen  of  Cadiz  (woman). 

Obi,  1.  The  poets  use  also  as  common,  auctor^  an  author,  au^wi,  a 
soothsayer,  custos,  a  guardian,  hospesj  a  host  oi  guest,  (the  feminine  is 
better  Jiospita),  judex,  a  judge,  ^'tfo^fiM,  a  youth,  miles ,  a  soldier,  jpar,  a 
comrade,  testis,  a  witness. 

Oha,  2.  Some  other  words,  though  used  sometimes  of  persons  of  the 
female  sex  and  in  apposition  to  feminine  substantives,  are  never  themselves 
found  as  feminine  substantives  with  an  adjective,  e.  g.  index^  vindex,  in^ 
cola  {pox  index  stultitiae), 

§.  SO.  a.  The  names  of  the  different  classes  and  species  of  ani- 
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mals  have  usually  a  particular  gender^  either  masculine  or  feminine, 
which  is  known  by  the  termination^  without  reference  to  the  actual 
sex  of  the  animal  named,  e.  g.  the  masculines,  cancer,  the  crab, 
corvus,  the  raren,  passer,  the  sparrow,  piscis,  the  fish ;  and  the 
feminines,  avis,  the  bird,  anas,  the  duck,  aqvila,  the  esLgle,  feles,  the 
cat,  wipes,  the  fox.  These  are  called  ^[ncene  (epicoena^).  The 
actual  sex  of  the  particular  animal  is  denoted  by  the  addition  of 
mas  (male),  or  femina  (female),  e.  g.  anas  mas,  the  drake  (also  with 
the  adjective  masculus,  anas  mascula),  vulpes  femina,  the  fox  bitch. 

b.  Some  few  names  of  classes,  which  are  usually  masculine,  are 
also  (as  common  nouns)  used  as  feminine,  if  it  be  intended  spe- 
cially to  designate  a  female,  particularly  bos,  the  ox,  in  the  fern. 

the  cow,  and  occasionally  lepus^  vius^  elqfhatUus^  anser,  e.  g.  mures  prae- 
ffnantes  repertae  stmt  (Plin.  Maj.). 

c.  The  names  of  some  spedes  of  animals  are  used  (without  re- 
ference to  the  individual)  both  in  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
(are  incerta,  undefined),  as  angws,  the  snake,  cwnis,  the  dog,  camelus, 
the  camel,  dama,  the  deer,  grtis  (almost  always  feminine),  the 
crane,  serpens,  the  serpent,  9us  (usually  feminine),  the  boar,  or 
BOW,  talpa  (generally  masculine),  the  mole,  tigris,  the  tiger.  If  a 
female  be  expressly  spoken  of,  they  are  always  used  as  feminines. 

O^.  In  the  case  of  some  species  of  animals  a  particular  feminine  form 
is  derived  from  the  name  in  order  to  denote  the  female,  e.  g.  agnns,  the 
lamb,  €igna,  eennts,  the  stag,  eerve^  the  hind,  eqtms,  the  horse,  the  stallion, 
ej^d,  the  mare,  gallusy  the  cock,  gallina^  the  hen.  Conversely  a  masculine 
form  is  sometimes  moulded  from  the  feminine  words,  simia^  the  ape,  colti' 
bra,  the  snake,  laeerta^  the  lizard,  luseinia,  the  nightingale,  which  are 
generally  used  as  epicenes  of  the  whole  class,  simiuSy  coluber,  lacertus^ 
luseinius.  (Columba  and  cohmbtiSy  the  dove,  as  a  class ;  columbus,  the 
male,  oolumha,  the  female.) 

§.  31.  The  following  are  neuter.  All  indeclinable  substantives, 
e.  g.fas,  right,  nefas,  wrong,  gummi,  gum,  and  all  words  which  are 
used  as  substantives,  without  being  actually  such,  e.  g.  scire  tuum, 
your  knowledge ;  also  every  word  which  is  used  only  to  designate 
its  own  sound  {materiaiiter),  e.  g.  hoc  ipsum  diu,  this  very  word  diu, 
arx  est  monosyllabum,  arx  is  a  monosyllable.  For  this  reason  also 
the  names  of  the  letters  are  neuter,  though  they  are  sometimes 
used  as  feminine,  with  a  reference  to  littera  understood. 

Ohs,  So  likewise  the  names  of  ships  and  dramatic  compositions,  even 
though  they  be  not  feminine,  have  the  adjective  in  that  gender,  nams,  the 

^  'KrUoiya,  common  to  both  genden. 
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ship,  or  fahula,  the  play,  being  understood  {per  synesim,  according  to  the 
signification) ;  e.  g.  Ev/nuchtts  acta  est  (Svet.),  the  play  entitled  Eunuchus  ; 
centauro  invehitur  ma^na-iyirg.),  the  great  ship  Centaur.  (The  same 
occurs  more  rarely,  and  only  in  some  particular  writers,  with  the  names 
of  plants,  herba  being  understood.) 
'  §.  32.  The  Latin  language  distinguishes  between  the  Singular^ 
numerus  sinffularis,  and  the  Plural,  numerus  pluralis. 

In  order  to  express  the  connection  and  relations  of  ideas,  nouns 
haye  six  relational  forms  or  cases  {casus;  strictly,  falls) ;  casus 
nominativus  (by  which  the  thing  is  named),  accusativus  (which 
denotes  the  object  of  an  action,  e.  g.  pater  castJffat  filium,  the  father 
chastises  the  son),  vocativus  (by  which  a  person  is  called  to),  genu 
tivus  (which  denotes  a  connection  or  possession,  e.  g.  domus  patris, 
the  father's  house),  dativus  (which  denotes  the  person  to  whom 
any  thing  is  given,  e.  g.  pater  dat  filio  librum,  the  father  gives  the 
son  a  book),  ablativus  (which  denotes  means,  place,  circumstances^ 
&c.,  e.  g.  hastd,  with  the  spear). 

All  substantives  do  not,  however,  distinguish  all  these  cases  in 
both  numbers.  In  the  plural  the  dative  and  ablative  are  always 
alike.  In  all  neuter  words,  the  nominative  and  accusative  are 
always  the  same.  The  vocative  is  distinguished  from  the  nomina- 
tive in  only  a  very  few  genuine  Latin  words  (in  the  2d  declension), 
never  in  the  plural,  or  in  words  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Ohs»  The  nominative  and  vocative  are  termed  casus  recti,  the  others 
ohliqm;  but  the  accusative,  both  in  its  form  and  application,  is  more 
nearly  related  to  the  nominative  than  to  the  other  cases. 

§.  33.  The  endings  of  the  cases  are  not  the  same  in  all  words. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  inflection  or  declensions,  of  which  the 
endings  are  : 

SINGULAR. 


Ut  decL 

2d  decL 

3d  decl. 

4M  decl. 

6th  decl. 

Nam.  a  (e,  as, 

es)  us,  er, 

8,  or 

us 

es 

neut.  um 

undetermined 

neut.  u 

Voc,  a  (e,  a) 

e,        — 

— 

— 

Ace.  am  (en) 

um 

em,  im 

neut.  like  the  nom 

um,  u 

• 

em 

Qen,  ae 

■ 

1 

is 

us 

ei 

Dat.  ae 

0 

• 

1 

ui,  u 

ei 

Ahh  a 

0 

e  or  i 

PLURAL. 

u 

e 

Norn.  Vac.  ae 

i,  neut.  a 

es,  neut.  a  (ia) 

us,  neut. 

ua 

es 

Ace.  as 

OS,  neut.  a 

— 

— 

— 

Qen.  arum 

orum 

um  (ium) 

uum 

erum 

Dat.  Ahl.  is 

is 

ibus 

ibus  (ubus) 

cbus 
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Ohs,  1 .  There  are  properly  but  two  series  of  terminations ;  but  they  are 
connected  in  different  ways  with  the  theme,  and  also  occasionally  inter- 
mixed. In  the  first  and  second  declension,  the  terminations,  which  were 
ori^nally  alike,  have  become  united  with  the  last  yowel  of  the  theme  (in 
the  first  declension  a,  in  the  second  u,  according  to  the  older  pronuncia- 
tion o) ,  or  have  expelled  it.  The  third  and  fourth  declensions  haye  the 
same  terminations,  but  in  the  third  declension  the  theme  ends  in  a  con« 
sonant,  in  the  fourth  in  u.  In  the  fifth  declension  the  theme  ends  in  «, 
and  the  terminations  are  partly  those  of  the  first  and  second,  partly  those 
of  the  third  declension. 

Qhs.  2.  It  cannot  always  be  known  by  the  nominatiye  alone,  to  which 
declension  a  word  belongs,  because  this  case  may  haye  the  same  termina- 
tion in  difierent  declensions,  e,  g,  us  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth* 

Obs.  3.  Of  the  Greek  substantiyes  which  haye  been  adopted  into  the 
Latin  language,  those  which  were  most  frequently  used,  and  were  intro- 
duced at  the  earliest  period,  acquired  a  completely  Latin  form,  occasionally 
with  some  modification.  From  the  Greek  word  n-oii^r^r  is  formed,  for 
example,  the  Latin  poita,  from  x^P^^  (masc.)  the  Latin  chart  a  (fern.). 
Other  Greek  words,  on  the  contrary,  retained  their  Greek  form  and 
termination,  e.  g.  dvi/aonjr,  dynastes,  *Ayxi(nis,  AnchUes.  In  seyeral  cases 
these  words  haye  partially  Greek  inflections.  Writers  yary  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  sometimes  keeping  nearer  to  the  Latin,  sometimes 
to  the  Greek  form.  Where  both  forms  are  in  use,  it  is  better  to  adhere 
to  the  Latin. 

Obs,  4.  For  the  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of  the  numerals  and  pro- 
nouns, see  Chapters  11  and  12. 

CHAPTER   TIL 

First  Declension. 

§.  34.  All  originally  Latin  words  of  the  first  declension  end  in 
the  nominatiye  in  a,  and  are  declined  as  follows  : 

{Mensa,  the  table ;  Scriba,  the  clerk.) 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.  Voc.  mensa  scriba 

scribam 
scribae 
scribae 
scriba 

scribae 
acribas 
scribarum 
scribis 


Ace. 

mensam 

Gen. 

mensae 

Dat. 

mensa  e. 

Abl. 

mensa 

PLUAAL. 

Nom. 

Voc, 

mensae 

Ace. 

mensas 

Gen. 

mensarum 

Dat. 

Abl. 

mensis 
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In  this  way  are  declined  also  the  adjectiTes  and  participles  in  a 
(fem.)^  as  magna,  great^  ptcta,  painted.  Mensa  rotunda,  a  roand 
table. 

Oh9.  1.  In  the  older  poets  ae  of  the  gen.  sing,  is  sometiiaes  resolred 
into  at,  e.  g.  auJdi,pictdi  (Yirg.). 

Obs.  2.  At  a  very  early  period  the  gen.  sometimes  ended  in  ae.  Hence 
the  word  famUiaj  a  family,  when  it  is  eompounded  with  pater,  mater, 
flUu9,fiUa,  has  the  gea.familias,  e.  g.  pateffamlias,  the  father  of  a  fii,nuly 
(ace.  patremfamUias,  gen.  patrisfamilias,  &c.),  plnr.  patrerfamiUas,  Others 
of  families  ;  though  we  find  9i^o  pateffamiUae,  patresfamiUarum. 

Ob$,  3.  In  the  antiquated  style  urn  (as  in  the  third  declension)  is  used 
in  the  gen.  plur.  of  some  words  instead  of  arttm,  especially  drachmum, 
amphdrum  (with  the  addition  of  a  numeral ;  trium  amphorum),  for  draeh- 
marum,  amphorarum ;  by  the  poets  also  in  the  words  in  giina  and  cdla 
(from  gigno,  to  beget,  to  bear,  and  coZb,  to  till),  e.  g.  terrigena,  earthbom, 
eoelieola,  an  inhabitant  of  heaven ;  and  in  patronymics  in  det,  e.  g.  Aene^ 
adum  for  Aeneadarum;  so  also  in  scmie  Greek  names  of  peoples^  e.  g. 
Lapithum  for  Lapithantm, 

Ohs,  4.  Some  few  words,  which  have  masculines  in  us  corresponding 
to  them  in  the  second  declension,  particularly,  dea,  the  goddess,  and^/ta, 
the  daughter  {dew,Jiliu8),  rarely  liberta,  a  freed  woman  (lihertus),  and  a 
few  others,  hare  in  the  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  besides  the  regular  form  (is) 
another,  abus :  e.  g.  dis  deahusqve  omnibus  (Cic),  own  duahwjlludms  vir- 
ginibus  (Liv.). 

Ohs.  5.  Concerning  the  gen.  and  dat.  of  una,  sola,  and  some  other  ad- 
jectives in  a,  see  §.  37.  Obs*  2. 

§.  35.  (Gbeek  fokms.)  To  the  first  declension  belong  some  Greek 
words  and  proper  names  in  e,  as,  and  es,  (17,  at,  rjs),  which  are  declined  in 
the  singular  with  some  variations  (see  §.  33,  Obs^  3)  : 

Nom.  epit5me  Aeneas  anagnostes 

(the  abridgment)  (proper  name)         (the  reader) 

Voc. Aenea  anagnostft 

Aec.  epitomen  Aeneam  anagnosten 

(Aenean)  (anagnostam) 

Oen.  epitomes  Aeneae  anagnostae 

Dat.  epitomae  Aeneae  anagnostae 

Abl.  epitome  Aenea  anag^osta  (anagnoste). 

Obs.  1.  The  greater  number  of  common  nouns  in  e,  especially  the  names 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  ee  (e.  g.  musice,  logtce),  have  also  (and  this  is  to 
be  preferred)  the  purely  Latin  form,  musica,  logica,  musieam,  &c.  Of  pro* 
per  names  some  have  almost  always  the  Latin  form,  e.  g.  SelSna,  Creta, 
others  most  usually  the  Greek,  as  Circe,  but  in  this  respect  writers  difPer. 
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(In  answer  to  the  question,  where ?  the  names  of  towns  always  have  the 
Latin  genitive,  as  Sinapae,  at  Sinope). 

Ohs.  2.  The  Greek  nominative  as  was  sometimes  changed  bj  the  older 
writers  and  in  the  language  of  common  life  to  <Sf,  e.  g.  Mena,  Apell-a,  In 
the  accusative  am  is  most  common  in  prose  writers,  an  in  the  poets. 

Ohs,  3.  Words  in  es  rarely  have  the  Latin  form  of  the  nom.  in  a,  either 
in  proper  names  (e.  g.  Aeeta\  or  in  appellatives  (e.  g.  sophista^  better 
sophistes)  except  in  words  which  have  been  completely  Latinized,  and 
never  have  a  Greek  form,  e.  g.  poeta.  The  voc.  besides  the  termination  d 
{Atridd)  has  also  ^,  when  this  termination  occurs  in  Greek  (in  patrony- 
mics, e.  g.  Airide)y  sometimes  a  (according  to  the  Doric  dialect,  e.  g. 
Anehisdj  Virg.). 

Ohs,  4.  Of  the  proper  names  in  es,  which  in  Greek  belong  to  the  first 
declension,  some  are  declined  in  Latin  according  to  the  third  {Aeschines, 
ApeUeSy  those  in  des  which  are  not  patronymics,  e.  g.  AlcihiadeSy  JEuripi- 
des,  and  barbaric  names,  as  AstyageSy  Xerxes),  In  the  accus.,  however, 
they  have  likewise  en,  as  in  the  first  declension,  Aeschinen,  Some  are 
found  declined  in  both  ways,  e.  g.  Orestes  (mostly  like  the  third).  The 
common  noun  acindces,  a  sabre,  foUows  the  third  declension ;  sorites  (the 
name  of  an  argument  in  logic)  is  declined  in  the  sing,  according  to  the 
third,  in  the  plural  according  to  the  first  declension.  Satrdpes^  a  satrap, 
which  follows  the  first,  has  however  also  the  gen.  satrapis  (8). 

§.  36.  {Gender).  All  substantives  of  the  first  declension  in  a  are 
feminine,  if  they  are  not  appellations  of  men  (as  scrlba,  the  clerk, 
nauia,  the  sailor,  coUega,  the  coUeague,  auriffa,  the  charioteer,  ad* 
vSna,  the  new-comer),  or  names  of  rivers,  see  §.  28.  a.  Hadria^  the 
Adriatic,  is  also  masculine.  (With  respect  to  dama,  talpa,  see 
§.  30.  c.)  Words  in  e  are  feminine,  those  in  as  and  es  masculine^ 
e.  g.  cometes.     (All  in  as  are  proper  names). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Second  Declension, 

§.  37.  Words  of  the  second  declension  end  mostly  in  us  and 
(neutr.)  um,  some  in  er.  They  are  declined  in  the  following 
manner : 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.  dominus,  the  lord      puer,  the  boy       signum,  the  sign 


Voc.    domine 

Ace.    dominum  puerum  

Gen,    domiui  pueri  signi 

Dat,,  AbU  domino  puero  signo 


i: 
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PLURAL. 

Nom.,  Voc.  domini  pueri  signa 


Ace.  dominos  pueros  ■ 

Gen.  domin5rum        puerorum  signorum 

Dat.  AM.,    dominis  pueris  signis 

In  the  same  way  are  declined  the  adjectives  in  us  and  er  (masc.)^ 
and  um  (neutr.)^  e.  g.  bontu,  good,  miser,  wretched,  bonum,  mise^ 
rum,     Dominus  bonus,  signum  magnum,  puer  miser. 

Like  puer  is  also  declined  the  solitary  word  that  terminates  in  ir, 
vir,  the  man,  virum,  viri,  viro,  together  with  its  compounds,  e.  g. 
triumvir,  and  the  national  appellation  IVevir,  with  the  adjectiye 
satur,  sated  {saturum,  saturi,  &c.). 

Most  words  in  er  have  the  e  only  in  the  nom.  and  voc.  (where  it 
has  heen  inserted  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation)  but  not  in  the 
other  cases,  where  it  is  dropped  before  r,  e.  g.  ager,  the  field, 
agrum,  agri,  agro,  plur.  agri,  &c.  liber,  the  book,  librum,  8cc.  The 
e  is  retained  in  the  substantives  adulter,  the  adulterer,  socer,  the 
father-in-law,  gener,  the  son-in-law.  Liber,  the  god  liber  or  Bac- 
chus^ liberi,  liberorum,  children,  puer,  a  boy,  vesper,  evening,  in  the 
adjectives  asper^,rough,  liber,  free,  laeer,  torn,  miser,  yfteicheA, pros- 
per, prosperous  {better  prosperus),tener,  tender,  and  in  those  which 
end  infer  and  ger  (from /ero,  to  convey,  bring,  and  gero,  to  carry), 
mortifer,  deadly,  mortiferum,  mortiferi;  aliger,  winged,  armiger, 
armour-bearer,  and  in  the  national  appellations,  Iber,  Iberum,  Iberi, 
and  Celtiber,  Celtiberum,  Celtiberi,  Dexter^  right,  has  dexteri  and  more 
frequently  dextrin  Mulciber  {Mulceher)^  an  epithet  of  the  god  Vulcan, 
MulcibM  and  Mulcibri, 

Ohs.  1.  Words  in  ttM  and  ium  have  according  to  analogy  u  in  the  gen.; 
in  older  times  however  only  one  %  was  used  in  the  substantives  (not  so  in 
the  adjectives),  e.  g.  Appi  from  Appvus  ;  ing^i,  consiU,  instead  of  ingeniiy 
consiliiy  from  ingentum,  genius,  consUiwm^  counsel  (but  egregii  from  egre* 
giuSy  distinguished) ;  and  so  always  in  verse  in  Virgil  and  Horace  {Capi' 
tali  immobile  saxum,  elided,  CapitoV  imm.  Virg.  Afterwards  this  form, 
became  obsolete. 

Ohs,  2.  The  following  adjectives  and  pronoims,  which  in  the  masc.  and 
neutr.  follow  the  second,  and  in  the  fem.  the  first  declension,  unuSy  solus^ 
totus,  ullus,  nullus,  alius^  aUer^  uter,  neuter^  with  the  compomids  of  uter 
uterqve,  uiercunqve,  uterlihet,  utervU^  alteruter),  have  in  all  genders  tus 
in  the  ge  •  and  i  in  the  dat.  untuSj  soliut^  totius,  ulllus^  nullius,  aliuSy  alte- 
rius,  utriusy  neutrlua,  uni,  soli,  totiy  ulli,  nuUi,  alii,  alteri,  utri,  neutri. 

<  Aapru  for  asperis  is  found  in  Virgil. 
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(So  also  in  the  fern.,  una^  unam^  untus,  uni,  abl.  una).  In  Terse  the  i  is 
sometimes  made  short  in  the  gen.,  most  frequently  so  in  aUeriuM  {altefttut). 
The  terminations  formed  according  to  analogy  are  very  rare  (e.  g.  dUi 
gmieria  in  Yarro,  aliaepeeudii  in  Cioero,  mdlo  uswi  in  Caesar). 

Ohs,  3.  Words  in  ius  (jits)  have  in  the  too.  not  ie  (je\  bat  t,  e.  g. 

Mercuric  Oai  (Ca»),  ^Pompeii  (sometimes  in  verse  Pompeif  as  a  dissyllable), 
Demetri^JUi^  son.  geni,  guardian  spirit,  Feretri^  from  the  adj.  Feretrius, 
Most  common  nouns  and  adjectiyes  (as  gladius^  the  sword,  fluvtus^  the 
river,  egregius)  have  no  vocative.  Greek  adjectives,  e.  g.  Cynthius,  and 
proper  names  in  ius  (also  Qreek)  or  eus,  etor,  e.  g.  AriuSy  have  ie.  Mens 
makes  mi  in  the  voc.  Dew  always  has  the  voc.  like  the  nom.  (Compare 
Syntax,  §.  299.  b.  Obs.  1.) 

Obs,  4.  The  gen.  plur.  of  some  substantives  is  occasionally  formed  in 
um  instead  of  orumt  viz.  of  the  appellations  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, nummum^  sesteriium,  denarium,  talentum,  modium,  medimnum,  from 
nummus,  a  piece  of  money,  sestertius,  a  sesterce  (a  certain  coin),  denarius 
(also  a  ooin),  ialentum^  a  talent,  (a  sum  of  money),  modius,  medimnus,  a 
bushel  (especially  after  miUia,  e.  g.  duo  millia  nummum^  decern  millia  ta* 
lentum^  but  tantum  nummorum),  and  of  the  distributive  numerals,  e.  g. 
senumj  denum,  from  seni,  six  apiece,  deni,  ten  apiece,  sometimes  also  that 
of  the  cardinal  numbers  in  centi  {genti),  e.  g.  dueentum  pedum ;  further, 
Uberum  frt>m  liberie  children,  deum  from  detts^  duumvirum^  triumtnrum 
(also  liherorumy  &c.),  and  finally  of  some  other  words  in  certain  combina- 
tions, e.  g.  praefectusjabrum,  prefect  of  the  workmen  (in  the  army),  from 
fiber  ;  in  the  poets  also  virum  from  vir;  and  of  the  names  of  nations,  as 
Argivum,  Pelasgum^  for  Argivorum^  Pelasgorum;  compare  §.  34.  Obs,  3. 

Obs.  5.  The  word  deus  has  in  the  nom.  and  dat.  plural,  dei,  deis,  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  but  it  is  more  frequently  written  di,  diSy  also  dii 
diis. 

§.38.  (Oreeh  forms).  1.  Greek  proper  names  of  towns  and  islands  and 
some  few  appellatives  are  sometimes  foimd  with  the  Grreek  termination  8s, 
dn,  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing.,  e.  g.  Delos,  ace.  Delon,  scorpios,  a  scorpion, 
JPelion  (neutr.) .  In  a  few  solitary  instances  wc  find  in  names  that  are  very 
rarely  used  oe  (oi)  in  the  nom.  plur.,  e.  g.  eanephoroe,  the  basket-bearers, 
and  on  in  the  gen.  plur.  of  adjectives  in  the  titles  of  books  (e.  g.  libri 
Georgieon),  and  in  a  few  proper  names  {colonia  Theraeon,  Sail.).  The 
proper  name  ndy$oo9,  contracted  IIai^ov£,  is  called  by  Virgil  Panthus,  voc. 
Panthu. 

Obs.  Greek  proper  names  in  pot,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  generally 
have  their  termination  in  Latin  (in  prose  always)  in  er,  Alexander,  Anti- 
pater,  Teucer,  Meledger,  gen.  Alexandri,  etc.  (Yet  we  have  Codrus,  and 
in  the  poets  JEvandrus  and  the  like).     So  also  hexameter,  but  diamHtrus. 

2.  Greek  proper  names,  ^hich  follow  the  so-called  Attic  Becond  derlen- 
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sion,  either  take  a  purely  Latin  form  (e.  g.  TifndarMs  from  Xvv^ape»s)  or 
retain  some  Oreek  terminations,  as  in  the  nom.  Athos,  Andro^eos,  Ceos,  in 
the  ace.  Athdn,  The  name  of  momit  Athos  is  also  inflected  according  to  the 
third  declension,  Atho^  Alhonenij  and  so  also,  Androgeo,  Androgeonem. 

8.  Greek  proper  names  in  evr  (gen.  €<os)  are  either  declined  with  a  Lr.tin 
form  thus,  nom.  Orpheus  (as  a  dissyllable),  ace.  Orpheum,  gen.  Orphei  (and 
Orphei)y  dat.  and  abl.  Orplieo  (without  a  voc),  or  with  a  Greek  form  (like 

the  third  declension)  thus,  nom.  Orpheus^  voc.  Qrpheu,  aoc.  OrphM^  gen. 

OrphSds^  dat.  OrphH  {Orphei)  ;  but  the  forms  which  follow  the  third 
declension,  with  the  exception  of  the  aoc.,  are  for  the  most  part  found  only 
in  the  poets.  The  gen.  Achillei  and  Ulixei  ('AxtXXevr)  are  also  formed  in 
this  way,  though  Achilles,  JJlixes,  otherwise  follow  the  third  declension. 
The  name  Perseus  (Utpa^vi)  ia  sometimes  declined  like  Orphens  ;  Per- 
seus, ace.  Persed,  gen.  Persei,  dat.  Perseo  and  Persi  (for  Persei),  abl. 
Perseo;  sometimes  it  has  the  form  Perses,  and  follows  the  first  declen- 
sion. 

§.  89.  {Gender).  Words  in  ta  {os)  and  r  are  masculine,  those  in 
um  {ori^  are  neuter. 

But  of  the  words  in  us  the  foUowing  are  feminine  : 

a.  The  words  alvus,  the  stomach,  carbasus,  linen,  colus^  the  dis- 
taff (rarely  masc.)  humuSy  the  ground,  vannus,  the  winnowing  shovel. 

b.  The  names  of  towns  and  islands,  e.  g.  Corinthus,  Rhodus,  with 
the  following  names  of  countries,  Aegyptus,  Chersonesus,  EpiruSy 
Peloponnesus,  (These  names  in  us  are  all  Greek ;  Canopus,  how- 
ever, i»  masculine). 

c.  The  names  of  all  trees  and  of  some  shrubs,  e.  g.  alnus,  the 
slier,  faffus,  the  beech,  ficus,  the  fig-tree  (also  the  fig),  malus,  the 
apple-tree,  pirus,  the  pear-tree,  pomus,  the  apple-tree,  populus, 
the  poplar,  ulmus,  the  elm,  &c.<*,  bujcus,  the  box- tree,  juniperus, 
the  juniper,  nardus,  the  nard  (an  odoriferous  bush),  papyrus,  the 
papyrus  plant  (rarely  masculine),  with  some  Greek  names  of  plants, 
chiefly  ending  in  os  {buglossos),  and  the  word,  baldnus,  the  aaom  or 
date. 

Ohs.  Other  Latin  and  Latinized  names  of  plants  and  flowers  are  mascu- 
line, as  acanthus,  the  acanthus,  amaranihus,  the  amaranth,  asparagus,  aspa- 
ragus, boletus,  the  mushroom,  calamus,  straw,  a  reed,  carduus,  the  thistle, 
dumus,  the  thorn-bush,  fungus,  the  mushroom,  hellebdi^us,  hellebore, 
hgacinthus,  the  hyacinth,  pampinus,  the  vine  (rarely  fern.),  rubus,  the 
bramble,  &c. 

^  On  the  other  hand  pomum,  the  apple,  pirum,  the  pear,  mahemt  the  apple.  (Malus, 
a  ship's  mast,  is  niasc.)     Also  buxum,  boxwood. 
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A  Some  words  originally  Greek,  which  in  Greek  are  feminine, 
as  those  compounded  with  oho^ ;  meihddus,  the  method,  periodus, 
the  period,  and  the  words  atdmus,  the  atom,  antiddttu,  th&  antidote 
(also  antidotum),  dialecius,  the  dialect,  diametrus,  the  diameter, 
dipMhongus,  the  diphthong,  paragrdphus,  the  paragraph  (which 
words  are  originally  adjectives  with  a  substantive  understood) ; 
further,  the  names  of  most  precious  stones,  e.g.  amethystus^ 
Lastly  arctos  (the  constellation),  the  Bear.  Barbitos,  the  lyre,  is 
both  masculiue  and  feminine. 

The  following  in  tts  are  neuter ;  vims,  poison,  vulffU8,  the  com- 
mon people  (rarely  masc),  and  peldgus,  the  sea  {to  TriXayosi). 


CHAPTER  V. 
Third  Declension, 

§.  40.  Words  of  the  third  declension  have  various  endings  in  the 
nominative,  since  they  either  attach  the  nominative  termination  s 
to  the  theme,  or  remain  without  any  special  termination  for  that 
case.  The  theme,  to  which  the  terminations  are  affixed  in  the 
other  cases,  ends  with  a  consonant,  but  is  often  modified  in  the 
nom.,  so  that,  before  we  can  decline  a  word,  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  not  only  the  nom.,  but  also  the  theme,  from  one  of  the  other 
cases;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  afterwards  (§.41).  (We  name 
the  gen.  sing,  in  order  to  indicate  the  theme,  which  is  ascertained 
by  taking  away  the  termination  is,  peculiar  to  the  case.) 

In  consequence  of  this  modification  of  the  theme,  words,  which 
are  different  in  the  other  cases,  may  have  the  same  termination  in 
the  nom.,  e.  g.  caedes,  the  death-blow,  gen.  caedis;  miles,  the  soldier, 
gen.  militis ;  inierpres,  the  interpreter,  gen.  interpretis* 

The  rest  of  the  declension  may  be  seen  from  the  following  exam- 
ples, which  shew  at  the  same  time  the  different  forms  of  the  words, 
according  as  the  theme  remains  unaltered  in  the  nom.,  or  is 
modified  by  the  assumption  of  a  termination  and  by  the  pronun- 
ciation. 

1.  Masculine  and  feminine  gender. 

a.  Words  in  which  the  theme  undergoes  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  nom.,  so  that  the  terminations  of  the  other  cases  are 
merely  affixed  to  it. 

*  But  smaragdua,  beryllus,  opdiui  (and  th«  Latin  carhuneuku),  are  masculine. 
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{Consul,  the  consul^  dolor, 

the  pain.) 

SINGULAR. 

Norn.  Voc. 

consul 

dolor 

Ace. 

consulem  {coTi8iil-em) 

dolorem  (dolor-em) 

Gen. 

consulis 

doloris 

Dat. 

consul! 

dolori 

AM. 

consule 

PLURAL. 

dolore 

Nam.  Voc. 

Ace.  consules 

dolores 

Gen. 

consulum 

dolorum 

Dat.  AM. 

consulibus 

doloribus 

Ohs.  Themes  ending  in  I  and  r  ncrer  have  a  termination  affixed  to  the 
nominative. 

b.  Words  in  which  the  nominative  termination  »  is  affixed  to  the 
theme,  which  otherwise  undergoes  no  alteration. 

{Urbs,  the  city.) 


SINGULAR. 

Nom.  Voc.  urbs 

Ace.  urbem  (urb-em) 

Gen.  ^urbis 

Dat»  urbi 

AM.  urbe 


PLURAL. 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  urbes 
Gen.  urbium 

Dat.  AM,  urbibus 


Obs.  Of  the  termination  turn  {urb-ium)  in  the  gen.  pi.  see  §.  44.  1. 

c.  Words  in  which  the  nom.  termination  s  is  i^xed  to  the 
theme  with  the  vowel  t  or  e  (so  that  is  and  es  are  dropped  from 
the  nom.  before  adding  the  terminations  of  the  other  cases). 

{Avis,  the  bird,  caedes,  the  murder.) 

LINGULAR. 

v-em) 
avi 

PLURAL. 

Obs.  1.  These  words,  the  theme  of  which  is  found  by  the  rejection  of 
is  and  «f ,  are  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  words  of  the  same 


Nom.  Voc. 

avis 

caedes 

Ace. 

avem  (av-em) 

caedem 

Gen. 

avis 

cacdis 

DaL 

avi 

caedi 

AM. 

ave  and  avi 

PLURAL. 

caede 

Nom.  Voc. 

Ace. 

aves 

caedes 

Gen. 

avium 

caedium 

Dat.,  Abl. 

avibus 

caedibus 
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declension  in  U  and  «f ,  parisyllablee,  because  they  have  the  same  number 
of  syllables  in  the  nom.  as  in  the  other  cases  singular. 
Ohs.  2.  Of  the  termination  •  in  the  ablative,  see  §.  42,  3. 

d.  Words,  in  which  the  s  of  the  nom.  is  affixed  in  snch  a  way, 
that  the  theme  is  at  the  same  time  changed  by  the  omission  of  a 
consonant,  (d  or  /),  or  by  the  transition  of  t  into  6,  or  in  both 
ways. 

{Aetas,  the  age,  judex,  the  judge,  miles,  the  soldier.) 

BINOULAR. 


Nom.  Voc. 

aetaa 

judex 

miles 

Ace. 

aetatem 

judicem 

milTtem 

(aetat-em) 

(judic-em) 

(milit-em) 

\jt€n. 

aetatis 

judicis 

militis 

Dat. 

aetati 

judici 

militi 

Abl 

aetate 

judice 

milite 

PLUKAL. 

Nom.  Voc. 

Ace,  aetates 

judices 

milites 

Gen. 

aetatum 

judicum 

militum 

Dat.  Abl. 

aetatibus 

judicibus 

militibus 

Ohs,  7  is  e 

hanged  into  e,  because  the  open  syllable 

becomes  a  close 

one ;  see  §.  6. 

c. 

e.   VV  ords 

in  which  the  nonu. 

without  any  termination  afKxed, 

deviates  from  the  theme  for  the  sake  of  the  pronunciation. 

{Sermo, 

the  discourse,  pater, 

the  father,  mos,  the  custom.) 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.  Voc. 

sermo 

pater 

mos 

Ace. 

sermonem 
(sermon-em) 

patrem 

morem 

Gen. 

sermonis 

patris 

moris 

Dat 

sermoni 

patri 

mori 

Abl. 

sermone 

patre 

more 

mores 

morum 

moribus 


PLURAL. 

iVi>f».  Voc.  Ace.  sermones  patres 

Gen.  sermonum  patrum 

Dat.  Abl.  sermonibus         patribus 

Ohs.  In  serfno  n  has  been  dropped-:  in  pater  e  has  been  introduced ;  in 
mos  s.  belongs  to  the  theme,  and  is  changed  in  the  gen.  into  r  (§.  8). 

2.  Neuter  Gender.  The  words  of  this  gender  never  affix  s  in 
the  nom.,  but  the  theme  is  sometimes  different  in  the  nom.  and  in 
the  other  cases  on  account  of  the  pronunciation. 
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a.  Words  with  the  theme  unchanged. 

{Animal,  the  animal.) 

SINGULAR.  *  PLURAL. 

Norn.  Voc.  Ace.  animal  Nom.  Vac,  Ace.  animalia 

Gen.  animalis  Gen.  animalium 

Dat.  Abl.  animali  Dat.  Abl.  animalibus 

Oha.  On  the  termination  ia  in  the  plural  see  §.  43,  1. 

b.  Words  which  have  the  theme  different  in  the  nom.  and  in  the 
other  cases. 

{Nomen,  thename^  corpus,  the  body^  lac,  milk). 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  nomen  corpus  lac 

Gen.  nominis  corpdris  lactis 

(nomin-is)  (corpor-is)  (lact-is) 

Dat.  nomini  corpori  lacti 

Abl.  nomine  eorpore  lacte 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  nomina  corpora 

Gen.  nominum  corporum  (not  used) 

Dat.  Abl.  nominibus  corporibus 

Obs,  In  corpus  s  is  not  a  mere  termination,  but  belongs  to  the  theme, 
and  is  changed  in  the  gen.  into  r  (§.  8).  In  lac  the  last  consonant  of  the 
theme  has  been  dropped  in  the  nom.  (§.  10). 

c.  Words  in  e,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  theme^  and  is  drop- 
ped before  the  terminations  of  the  other  cases. 

{Mare,  the  sea.) 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  mare  Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  maria 

Oen.  maris  (mar-is)  Gen.  marium 

Dat.  AbL  man  Dat.  Abl.  maribua 

Many  adjectives  also  follow  the  third  declension^  and  are  declined 
like  those  substantives^  with  which  they  agree  in  the  nominative 
and  in  the  form  of  the  theme,  e.  g.  gravis,  heavy  (masc.  and  fern.) 
like  avis  (but  in  the  ablative  only  i,  gravi),  and  grave,  (neutr.),  like 
mare.  Dolor  gravis,  corpus  grave.  In  the  neuter  gender  of  adjec- 
tives the  accusative  is  always  like  the  nominative^  whatever  be  the 
termination  of  the  latter,  and  the  plural,  like  that  of  the  neuter 
substantives,  is  formed  in  a  (ia). 

§.41.  In  the  third  declension  the  gender  cannot  be  ascertained 
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{jrom  the  nom.  alone^  but  from  the  nom«  and  the  theme  (as  seen  in 
the  other  cases)  in  conjunction.  There  are,  however^  some  forms 
of  the  theme  and  the  nom.  in  which  no  rule  could  he  given  for  the 
gender  (especially  the  masc.  and  fem.),  which  would  not  be  liable 
to  numerous  exceptions.  Of  some  forms  of  the  theme  only  a  few 
or  solitary  examples  occurs 

All  appellations  of  male  and  female  beings,  and  of  the  males  and 
females  of  animals,  follow  the  natural  gender  (according  to  §.  28 
and  29),  although  the  form  may  otherwise  properly  belong  to 
another  gender,  e.  g.  luror,  the  wife,  feminine,  though  words  in  or, 
gen.  dm,  are  otherwise  masculine ;  Juno,  the  goddess  Juno,  fern. 
{o,  onis,  masc.);  flamen,  the  priest,  masc.  {en,  tnis,  neutr.).  So 
also  the  names  of  rivers  are  masculine,  without  reference  to  the 
termination  (§.  28). 

To  the  third  declension  belong  a  number  of  Greek  or  foreign  (barbarous) 
words  which  came  from  the  Ghreeks  to  the  Romans,  and  which  are  declined 
according  to  the  corresponding  third  declension  in  Greek ;  these  confonnf 
in  Latin,  in  respect  both  a£  the  theme  and  gender,  to  the  Greek. 

The  theme  of  a  substantive  or  adjective,  the  nominative  of  which 
is  known,  may  be  often  determined  from  other  cognate  words, 
especially  verbs,  since  in  them  the  letters  are  found,  which  in  the 
nominative  have  been  dropt  or  modified,  e.  g.  custos,  gen.  custodis, 
the  guardian,  because  we  have  eustodio,  to  guard ;  near,  necis,  death, 
on  account  of  neco,  to  kill ;  but  gres,  greffis,  the  herd,  on  account 
of  congrego,  to  assemble. 

1.  The  following  sketch  shews  what  genitives  (and  hence  at  the 
same  time,  what  themes)  correspond  to  the  various  nominatives, 
and  also  gives  the  gender  for  every  form  of  the  nom.  and  the 
theme. 

Nom.  e,  gen.  i#,  neuter;  as  mare,  maris,  the  sea. 

The  abL  of  Praeneste^  the  name  <^  a  town,  sometimes  stands  in  the 
fern,  by  synesis,  e.  g.  Fraeneste  sub  ipsa,     (Compare  §.31.  Ohs.) 

Nom.  o,  gen.  onis,  masculine  ;  as  sermo,  sermonis,  the  discourse. 

But  words  in  io,  which  are  derived  from  verbs  or  adjectives,  are 
FEMININE,  e.  g.  kctio,  reading,  oratio,  the  speech,  kgio,  the  legion 
(from  Kgo,  to  select),  regio,  the  district  (from  rego,  to  rule),  natio, 

'  From  the  oominatiTe  alone  only  so  iniieh  can  be  inferred  of  the  gender,  that  a  word 
which  ends  in  «,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  theme  (and  consequently  not  found  in  the 
other  cases  in  the  form  of  t  or  r),  is  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  neuter,  if  it  neither  ends  in  t,  nor  belongs  to  one  of  those  forms  which  never 
assume  m  for  the  sake  of  the  pronunciation  (as  the  themes  in  /,  n,  r),  e.  g.  rett,  caput. 
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the  nation  (from  nascor,  to  be  bom)^  coenatio,  the  dining-room 
(from  coeno,  to  dine),  seditio,  uproar  (from  eo^  to  go,  compounded 
with  se),  communiOy  the  community,  (from  communis,  common),  con^ 
sorttOj  the  community  (from  consors,  participating).  (Other  words  in 
io  are  mxsculiks,  e.  g.  fapiUo,  the  butterfly,  septentrioj  the  north,  vesper^ 
tilioy  the  bat,  scipio,  the  staff,  uniOy  the  pearl,  semo^  the  number  six,  ter- 
nio,  the  number  three  ;  so  Blaopu^,  the  dagger,  though  frompun^o). 

Further,  some  names  of  (Spanish)  towns  are  femistixe,  as  Bareino, 
Barcelona,  Tarr&eo^  Tarragona.  (Other  names  of  towns  are  masculine, 
as  SulmOf  Narhoj  Vesontio). 

Ohs.  Some  names  of  nations  have  the  gen.  dnis,  as  Mao^^  Ssno. 
(Loco,  Laconis^  Jo,  lonii). 

Nom  0,  gen.  inis  (in  do  and  ffo),  feminine,  hirundo,  hirundims, 
the  swallow,  imago,  imaginis,  the  picture,  Carthago,  Carthagtnis. 

But  the  following  are  masculine,  ordo,  order,  cardo,  the  hinge, 
and  usually  margo,  the  edge.  (Cfupido  as  the  name  of  a  god  is  mascu- 
line, as  an  appellative  masculine  only  in  the  poets,  otherwise  feminine). 

Obs.  Besides  words  in  do  and  go  only  the  following  have  this  genitiye, 
Jhomo^  the  man,  turbo,  the  whirlwind,  nsfno,  no  one,  and  the  name  Apollo, 
all  of  which  are  masculine.  The  following  words  in  do  and  go  have  onis 
(and  are  consequently  masculine),  praedo,  the  robber,  spado,  the  eunuch, 
ligo,  the  spade,  maTigo,  the  slaye-dealer,  harpUgo,  the  hook. 

The  feminine  caro,  flesh,  gen.  camis,  must  be  noticed  sepa- 
rately. 
Nom.  c,  neuter,  as  lac,  lactis,  milk. 

(Besides  lae  we  have  only  the  word  also,  alecis,  brine  from  fish,  which 
has  also  the  form  alex,  aUcis,  fern.) 

Nom.  a/,  gen.  dlis,  neuter,  as  animal,  animalis,  the  animaL 

Sal,  salt  (which  is  masculine,  rarely  neuter  in  the  sing.),  has  alis. 
So  also  foreign  proper  names,  as  Hannibal,  Hannibdlis. 

The  following  substantives  in  /  are  to  be  noticed  separately. 
The  NEUTERS  fel,  gall,  mel,  honey,  fellis,  mellis :  the  masculine, 
sol,  solis,  the  sun ;  some  masculine  names  of  persons  in  sul,. consul, 
the  consul,  ewsul,  the  exile,  praesul,  the  leader  in  a  dance,  consults, 
&c. ;  with  pugil,  the  boxer,  pugtlis,  and  vigil,  the  sentinel,  vigilis 
(as  an  adjective,  watchful)'. 

Nom.  .en,  gen.  inis,  neuter,  as  nomen,  nominis,  the  name. 

The  following  are  ma8CUUN«  :  pecten,  the  comb,  and  from  their  sig- 

-  f  Mugil,  mtigilii,  a  kind  of  fish ;  also  nom.  mugilU,  with  the  nominatiTe  termina- 
tion h. 
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nifieation^mtffi,  the  priest,  comtcen,  the  hom-hlovrer,  Jldteen,  the  harper, 
tibiee»9  the  flute-player,  tutUfen,  the  trumpeter. 

Nom.  en,  gen.  eitt«,  masculine^  as  ren,  rents,  the  kidney  (com- 
monly only  in  the  pluf.^  renes). 

Ohs,  Besides  this  only  the  following  are  similarly  declined.  Lien,  the 
spleen,  and  the  Greek  words,  eplen,  the  spleen,  Ucken,  a  complaint  of  the 
skin,  atta^en^  a  partridge,  Anien,  the  name  of  a  river  (in  the  nora.  likewise 
Anio\  with  the  feminines  Siren,  the  Siren  (a  fiftbuloos  female  being),  and 
OOrpezen,  a  Greek  town. 

Nom.  ar,  gen.  oris,  neuter^  as  cakar,  calcdris,  the  spur. 

The  following  have  the  gen.  aris,  (also  neuter)  :  baccar,  a  kind 
of  plants  jvbar,  a  sunbeam,  nectar,  nectar^  and  the  proper  names 
Caesar,  Hamilcar,  Arar  (the  name  of  a  river),  the  Saone,  and  lar, 
Idris,  the  household  god  (masc). 

From  the  adjective  par  come  par,  p&ris,  the  comrade,  masc. 
^common) ;  and  par,  the  pair,  neuter. 

The  following,  which  are  neuters,  are  to  be  separately  noticed ; 
far,  f arris,  corn,  and  the  Greek  word  hepar,  hepHtis,  the  liver. 

Nom.  er,  gen.  his,  masculine,  as  career,  carchis,  the  prison''. 

But  the  following  are  neuter  ;  cadaver,  the  corpse,  tuber,  the 
swelling  (also  the  truf9e),  uber,  the  udder,  verber,  (only  in  the  plur. 
verbera),  the  blow,  and  all  botanical  names,  e.  g.  acer,  the  maple, 
papaver,  the  poppy,  piper,  pepper.  Tuber,  a  kind  of  apple,  is 
masculine.     {Mulier,  the  woman,  fem.) 

Nom.  er,  gen.  ris,  masculine,  as.  venter,  ventris,  the  beUy. 

Linter,  the  boat,  is  feminine  (so  mater,  the  mother). 

In  the  same  way  are  declined  all  ending  in  ter  (except  only  kaer,  lo' 
ierisy  masc,  the  brick),  and  imber,  the  shower. 

We  must  notice  separately  the  two  neuters,  iter,  itinhis,  the 
journey,  and  ver,  veris,  the  spring,  with  the  name  of  the  god  «7up- 
jnter  {Jupiter),  Jovem,  Jovis,  &c.  (The  nom.  is  compounded  of 
the  old  name  and  the  word  pater), 

Nom.  or,  gen.  oris,  masculine,  as  dolor,  doldris,  pain. 

The  following  are  feminine  by  reason  of  their  signification ;  soror, 
the  sister,  wpoTj  the  wife. 

Obs,  The  words  honor,  honour,  and  lepor,  wit,  have  irequently  in  older 
writers  (Cicero)  the  nom.  honos  and  lepos;  so  also  occasionally  other 
words  if  they  are  not  derived  from  verbs,  e.  g.  labor j  labour,  labos. 

Nom.  or,  gen.  Ms,  neuter,  as  aequor,  aequoris,  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

^  Alio  the  two  Greek  worda,  aiff  a$tMr, 
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(So  marmor,  marble,  odor,  spelt).  Jrbor  (arboi),  the  tree,  is  femi- 
NINE.  (The  Greek  word  rhetor,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  is  masculine,  from 
the  signification ;  so  also  proper  names,  as  Sector). 

The  following  is  to  be  separately  noticed ;  cor,  cordis,  the  heart, 

NEUTER. 

Nom.  ur,  gen.  &ris,  neutbe,  as  fidgur,  fidgwds,  lightning ;  Tibur, 
the  city  Tibur. 

The  following  are  masculine  ;  furfur,  bran,  turtwr,  the  turtle- 
dove, vuliur,  the  vulture ;  and  from  its  signifieatimi,  augur,  a  sooth- 
sayer. 

Nom.  ur,  gen.  Sris,  neuteb,  as  robur,  robdris,  strength. 

(Of  this  kind  we  have  only  the  following ;  ehur,  ivory,  femuTy  the 
thigh,  y^e^^,  the  liver.) 

Fur,  furis,  the  thief^  masc.  from  its  signification,  is  to  be  sepa- 
rately noticed. 

Nom.  (IS,  gen.  dtis,  feminine,  as  aetas,  aetdtis,  age. 

Anas,  the  duck,  has  anatis,  fern. 

The  following  are  to  be  separately  noticed ;  the  masculines,  as, 
assis,  an  as  (a  copper  coin),  mas,  maris,  the  male,  vas,  vadis,  the 
surety ;  and  the  neuter  vas,  vdsis,  the  vessel,  (in  the  plur.  vasa,  vaso- 
rum,  see  §.  56,  6). 

Nom,  es,  gen.  is,  feminine;  as  caedes,  caedis,  the  murder. 
Palimhes,  the  wood-pigeon,  masc.  and  fern. ;  v^es,  the  thorn-bush  (not 
used  in  the  nom.,  commonly  in  the  plural),  masc.  Verres,  the  boar,  and 
the  names  of  rivers,  e.  g.  Euphrates,  are  masc.  from  the  signification. 

Ohs^  Some  words  in  es,  gen.  is,  have  also  is  in  the  nom.,  with  the  same 
gender,  e.  g.  aedes,  the  temple ;  feles,  the  cat ;  vuJpes,  the  fox ;  and  aedisy 
felis,  vulpis, 

Nom.  es,  gen.  itis,  masculine  ;  as  miles,  milttis,  the  soldier. 

Aks,  the  bird  (properly  an  adjective,  winged)  is  masculine  and 
feminine,  merges,  the  sheaf,  feminine^. 

Nom.  es,  gen.  eHs,  masculine  or  feminine  ;  as  paries,  pariStis, 
the  wall,  masculine ;  seges,  segUis,  the  corn-field,  feminine. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  are  masc.  from  their  signification; 
aries,  the  ram,  interpres,  the  interpreter :  abies,  the  fir,  and  teges, 
the  mat,  are  feminine. 

The  following  are  to  be  separately  noticed  :  the  masculines  bes, 
bessis,  two- thirds  of  an  as ;  pes,  pedis,  the  foot  (with  its  compounds, 

^  Like  mite9  are  declined  the  personal  namea  antittet,  comes,  eqvet,  hotpes,  pedes,  sa- 
UUes,  teles,  and  of  other  substantiTei  amgs,  eespes,  fames,  gurges,  limes,  merges,  fxilmes, 
p&plet,  stipes,  Urmes,  trames,  tudes. 
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as  sesqvipes,  a  foot  and  a  half)  ;  prcies,  praedis,  the  surety ;  obses, 
the  hostage^  and  praeses,  the  protector ;  obsidis,  praestdis ;  heres, 
heredis  (common)^  the  heir  or  heiress;  the  fehinines,  merces,  mer^ 
C€(Us,  wages ;  qvies,  qvietis,  rest  {reqvie$,  rest^  recreation) ;  Ceres, 
CeririSj  the  goddess  Ceres. 

Ohs.  Trom.  pes  comes  the  feminine  eompes  (generally  compifdes,  plnr.)« 
fetters ;  the  adjectiye  qvadrvpes  is  used  as  a  substantive  feminine  {hestia) 
and  neuter  (animaT)  of  a  four-footed  beast  in  general,  in  the  masculine  of 
a  horse. 

The  NEiTTKB  aes,  aeris,  copper,  must  be  separately  noticed. 

Nom;  is,  gen.  is,  masculine  or  feminine,  as  pisds,  piscis,  the 
fish  ;  avis,  avis,  the  bird. 

The  following  are  masculine  ;  amnis,  the  river,  axis,  the  axle, 
calUs,  the  path  (rarely  fern.),  eanaUs^  the  water-spout,  cassis,  a  hunts- 
man's net  (generally  casses,  plur.),  caulis,  the  stalk,  collis,  the  hill, 
crinis,  hair,  ensis,  the  sword,  fascis,  the  faggot,  finis,  the  end,  the 
boundary  (rarely  fem.,  and  that  only  in  the  singular  signifying 
end),  follis,  the  bellows, /uni*,  the  rope,  fastis,  the  club,  ignis,  fire, 
mensis,  the  month,  orbis,  the  circle,  panis,  bread,  pisds,  the  fish, 
postis,  the  door-post,  scrobis,\hB  ditch  {?X%oscrobs,  sometimes  fem.), 
sentis,  the  thorn-bush,  iorqvis,  the  collar  (also  torqves,  rarely  fem.), 
torris,  the  firebrand,  ungvis,  the  nail,  vectis,  the  lever,  vermis,  the 
worm.  Further,  some  words  originally  adjectives,  which  are  used 
as  substantives,  and  with  which  a  masculine  substantive  is  under- 
stood; annalis,  the  year-book  {liber),  natalis,  the  birthday  {dies ; 
also  natales,  natalium,  the  descent),  molaris,  the  millstone,  {lapis\  the 
grinder  {dens\  pugillares,  puffillarium,\nitiiig  Uihlets  (libri).  Further, 
the  compounds  of  the  word  as,  e.  g.  decussis,  ten  asses,  manes,  ma* 
nium,  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  Lucreiilis,  the  name  of  a  mountain. 
(So  also  from  their  signification,  hostisy  testis,  and  the  names  of  rivers,  as 
Ttb&ris.) 

The  following  are  more  fi^quently  masculine  than  feminine ;  an- 
gvts,  the  snake,  canis,  the  dog ;  the  following  sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other;  corbis,  the  basket,  clunis,  the  hind  leg. 

The  rest  are  feminine. 

Obs.  Here  too  may  be  noticed  the  Greek  words  in  sis  (also  feminine) 
which  are  derived  from  verbs,  e.  g.  poesis  ;  the  names  of  towns  ending  in 
polls,  as  Ne<xpolis  ;  and  some  few  other  words  and  feminine  proper  names. 

Nom.  is,  gen.  his,  masculine,  as  cinis,  cinMs,  ashes. 

Ohs.  In  this  way  are  declined  only  cucumis,  the  cucumber,  more  rarely 
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cttcumis  in  the  gen. :  puhU,  dust,  and  vomii,  the  ploughshare,  which  has 
more  frequently  the  form  vomer  ^ 

Norn,  is,  gen.  idis,  feminine,  as  ciupis,  cuepidie,  the  point  of  a 
spear. 

Lapis,  the  stone,  is  masculine  (and,  from  their  signification,  the 
names  of  rivers,  as  Phasis). 

Obs.  Only  a  very  few  Latin  words  have  this  termination,  e.  g.  cassis, 
the  helmet^,  hut  it  helongs  to  various  Greek  words,  which  have  heen 
adopted  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Pyramis,  the  Pyramid,  tyrannis,  tyranny,  and 
several  names  of  men  and  women.  Jlns,  ibidis,  the  ilMs,  has  in  the  plural 
ibes,  ibium.  Tigris,  the  tiger,  has  in  the  gen.  hoth  ti^ridis,  fem.,  and 
ti^ris,  masc.  and  fem. ;  in  the  plur.  tiyres,  figrium. 

The  following  in  is  are  to  be  separately  noticed ;  the  masculines 
sangvis,  blood,  poUis,  fine  fionr  (not  used  in  the  nom.),  sangvtnis, 
poUtnis ;  glis,  ffliris,  the  dormouse,  semis,  senUssis,  half  an  as ;  the 
FSMiNiNEs  lis  J  litis,  the  lawsuit,  vis,  force,  witiiout  a  genitive.  (See 
§.  55,  2.) 

Ohs.  The  Greek  names  Salamis,  Salamtnis,  feminine,  and  Sinuns,  Simo^ 
entis  (a  river),  masculine. 

(Like  lis  are  declined  the  proper  name  Dis,  the  adjective  dis,  and  the 
national  names  Qpiris  and  Samnis.) 

Nom.  OS,  gen.  oris,  masculine  ;  as  mos,  tndris,  the  manner. 

Os,  oris,  the  mouth,  is  neuter 

Nom.  OS,  gen.  otis ;  cos,  cotis,  the  whetstone,  and  dos,  the  dowry^ 
are  feminine;  rhinoceros  is  masculine.  So  also  fi:om  their  signifi- 
cation, n^os^  the  grandson,  sacerdos,  the  priest. 

The  foUowing  are  to  be  separately  noticed ;  custos,  custodis,  the 
watchman,  masc,  bos,  bovis,  cattle,  common ;  6s,  ossis,  the  bone, 
neuter. 

Nom.  us,  gen.  iitis,  feminine,  as  virtus,  tdrtutis,  virtue. 

Nom.  us,  gen.  udis,  feminine,  as  palus,  paludis,  the  marsh. 

(Like  palus  are  declined  incus,  the  anvil,  and  the  following  with  a  di- 
phthong ;  laus,  laudis,  praise,  j^atM,  deceit  ^)  Pecus,  a  head  of  cattle, 
"hhApecudis  {bXw  pecus,  peeoris,  neutr.     See  §.  56,  7.) 

Nom.  us,  gen.  iris,  neuter  ;  as  genus,  generis,  a  kind,  race™. 
(Fem.  Venus,  the  goddess  so  called.) 

*  The  g  in  tbese  words  belongs  to  tbe  tbeme,  and  bas  been  changed  into  r  in  the  geni- 
tive. ^  CapUt  fromuUU,  ^  Subscu*. 

■  Like  n-eiuM  are  declined  aeus,  chtLff,  foedtu,  fiunu,  glomus,  latut,  mttnui,  oIum,  onus, 
eput,  pondus,  rudut,  $ctlm,  tidus,  ulcus,  veUus,  viscus,  vulnus.  Like  corpus  are  declined 
dseus  {dsdeeus),  /acinus,  fenus,  frigus,  littus,  nemus,  pecus  (see  us,  gen.  udis),  pectus. 
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Norn.  U9,  gen.  Mm^  neuter  ;  as  corpui,  carpMs,  the  body. 

Lepua,  the  hare^  is  masculine. 

Nom.  U8,  gen.  uris^  nbctter,  aajtUf  juris,  right,  law. 

Mui,  the  mouse^  is  mascnline,  telliu,  the  earthy  feminine.  Liffus, 
a  logoriaD^  has  Liguris.  {Lemures,  ghosts^  occurs  only  in  the 
plural.) 

The  following  must  be  separately  noticed ;  sus,  the  sow,  grtts, 
the  crane,  suis,  gruis,  mostly  fern.,  rarely  masc.'' 

Nom.  ns,  gen.  niis,  masculine,  as  mom,  moniis,  the  mountain, 
dens,  dentis,  the  tooth. 

Ohs,  Some  words  belonging  to  this  elass  are  properly  participles,  with 
which  a  masc.  substantiYe  is  understood,  as  ari&ns,  east,  oceid&ns^  west, 
sal  being  understood. 

The  following  are  feminine ;  gens,  the  family  or  race,  lens,  lentils, 
mens,  the  intellect,  the  minA,  frons,  the  forehead,  with  bidensf  signi- 
fying a  sheep  of  two  years  old  {bidens,  the  axe,  is  masc.).  Serpens, 
the  serpent  (properly  a  participle),  is  usually  feminine  (bestia)^ 
rarely  masculine  {anffvis).  Animans,  a  living  being,  is  feminine,  in 
the  plural  also  neuter  {animantia) ;  signifying  a  rational  being  it  is 
masculine.     Continens,  the  continent,  is  usually  feminine  {terra), 

rarely  neuter.    The  rare  philosophical  words  mm,  the  being,  eonsequens^ 
the  conclusion,  accid&ns,  an  accident  (in  logic),  are  neuter. 

Nom.  ns,  gen.  ndis,  feminine,  as  glans,  glandis,  the  acorn. 
(In  this  way  are  declined /i<^2an«,  the  walnut,  yr(7fM,  foliage  ^.) 

Nom.  bs,  gen.  bis,  veminine,  as  urbs,  urbis,  the  city. 

Nom.  ps  {eps),  gen.  pis,  {tpis).  The  following  are  feminine; 
stirps,  the  stem,  (rarely  masculine  when  it  denotes  the  trunk  of  a 
tree),  and  daps,  dapis,  food. 

The  following  are  masc.  and  fem.  ;  adeps,  fat,  forceps,  a  pair  of 
tongs. 

Personal  names  in  ceps  are  masculine,  as  manceps,  a  purchaser 
at  an  auction,  princeps,  the  first,  the  chief.  Auceps,  the  fowler, 
has  aucUpis  in  the  genitive. 

Ohs.  Greek  words  in  ps  which  have  been  received  into  the  Latin  are 
MASCULINE,  and  their  inflection  is  regulated  according  to  the  Greek,  as 
hydrops,  hydropis,  the  dropsy,  Pelops,  PeUpis  (a  proper  name),  grypsy 
gryphis,  the  griffin. 

pemu  (see  f .  56,  7),  pignutt  ttercut,  tempus,  tergtu  (comnionly  tergvm,  tergi).  From 
pignus  we  hare  alto  pigntrii,  Like^iu  are  declined  the  monoByllables  eru»,  pus,  nu,  tus. 
*  These  two  words,  with  ttrues,  Mtnds,  the  heap,  and  Ineti  i^t  ^  contagious  disease, 
are  the  only  Latin  words  of  the  third  declension,  the  theme  of  which  terminates  in  a 
Yowel,  vie  fi.  "  Lent  a  nit,  libripens. 
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Nom.  rs,  gen.  rtis,  feminine,  as  ars,  artis,  art. 

The  following  feminines  in  s  with  a  consonant  preceding  must  be 
separately  noticed ;  hiems,  hiemis,  winter,  puis,  pnltis,  broth. 

Nom.  t.  The  only  example  is  caput,  capitis,  the  head,  neutsk, 
with  its  compounds  occiput  and  sinciput, 

Nom.  ax,  gen.  a4As,  as  p€LX,  pads,  peace. 

The  Latin  words  {pax,  fomax,  the  oven, /aa?,  gen.yodf,  the 
torch),  are  feminine  ;  the  Greek  are  masculine,  as  thorax,  thora- 
cis, the  breastplate,  except  the  feminine  limax,  the  snail. 

Ohs.  Greek  proper  names  have  also  (lot,  as  Oorax,  Oordcis,  and  those 
in  anax  have  anactis,  as  Astyanax^. 

Nom.  ix,  gen.  ids,  feminine,  as  salix,  salicis,  the  willow. 

The  two  following  are  masculine ;  calix,  the  cup,  fornix,  the 
vault ;  varix,  a  varicose  vein,  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

Norii.  ix,  gen.  Ids,  feminine,  as  radix,  radicis,  the  root^. 

Phoenix,  the  bird  so  called  (a  Greek  word),  is  masculine  (also  a 
national  appellation,  a  Phoenician). 

The  following  feminines  should  be  separately  noticed;  nix,  nlvis, 
snow,  strix,  strigis,  a  fabulous  being  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 

Nom.  ox,  gen.  ods,  feminine,  as  vox,  vocis,  the  voice. 

(The  only  other  word  declined  in  this  way  is  celox,  a  swift  vessel.) 
The  feminine  nox,  noctis,  night,  must  be  separately  noticed. 
(The  national  names  Cappadox,  Cappaddcis,  AUobrox,  Allohr6gis.) 

Nom.  ux,  feminine,  as  crux,  crucis^  the  cross. 

The  genitive  is  variously  formed  with  c  and  g,  u  and  u ;  nux, 
nucis,  the  nut,  the  nut-tree,  lur,  lucis,  light,  conjux,  conjugis,  the 
wife  (as  common  of  two  genders  it  denotes  also  a  spouse) ;  frux, 
frugts,  fruit  (not  used  in  the  nom.),  faux,  fauds,  the  throat  (not 
used  in  the  nom.) 

The  following  are  masculine ;  tradux,  traduds,  the  layer  of  a 
vine,  and  from  its  signification,  dux,  duds,  the  leader  (also  common), 
with  the  proper  name  Pollux,  Polluds, 

Nom.  X,  with  a  consonant  preceding,  gen.  ds,  feminine,  as  arx, 
ards,  the  citadel. 

The  words  in  unx  denoting  the  twelfth  parts  of  an  as  are  mascu- 


'  In  Greek  we  find  alio  common  names  in  ax,  Ueit,  but  scarcely  any  one  of  these  is 
met  with  in  Latin. 

4  Like  talix  are  declined  besides  the  words  cited  above  ;  coxendix^fili*  (fiiHx\hyttrix^ 
natrix,  pix,  and  the  national  name  CiUx,  a  Cilician.  Like  radix  are  declined  several 
words,  viz.  cervix,  cicatrix,  comix,  cotumix,  lodix,  perdix,  vibix,  and  the  feminine  appel- 
latives in  trix,  e.  g.  victrix.     In  appendix  the  quantity  is  uncertain. 
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line,  deunXy  eleven  twelfths  of  an  as,  quincuna;,  septunx  (rarely  calx, 
the  heel,  lynx,  a  lynx). 

0h9,  The  Greek  words  Sphinx,  the  Sphinx,  phalanx,  a  c  rtain  order  of 
battle,  ,mfrinx,  the  reed,  have  ffisj  e.  g.  9phingi9, 

Nom.  ex,  gen.  ids,  masculinb,  as  apeXy  aplcis,  the  extreme  point. 

The  following  are  feminine,  ilex,  the  holly,  earex,  Bedge,  far- 
fex,  a  pair  of  shears,  vitex,  a  species  of  tree,  and,  from  its  signification, 
peUeXy  a  concubine. 

The  following  are  masc.  and  fern.,  imbrex,  the  tile,  obex,  the  bolt, 
(not  used  in  the  nom.  sing.),  rumex,  sorrel,  and  in  the  poets  also 
cortex,  bark,  silex,  flint.     {Atriplex,  the  orache,  is  neuter.) 

The  following  must  be  separately  noticed ,-  a.  The  masculines 
with  an  irregular  genitive/  grex,  gregis,  the  herd,  with  aqtnlex,  a  dis- 
coverer of  springs,  and  the  national  name  Lelex ;  rex,  regis,  the  king, 
remex,  remKgis,  the  rower,  vervex,  vervecis,  the  wether,  senex,  senis, 
the  old  xnxn.,foenisex,foeni8^ci8,  the  haymaker. 

b.  The  feminines  with  an  irregular  genitive ;  nex,  n^cis,  death, 
prex,  precis,  the  prayer  (not  used  in  the  nom.  sing.),  lex,  ligis,  the 
law,  supellex,  supellecttlis,  household  goods,  faex,  faecis,  lees. 

2.  Further,  there  are  found  in  the  foreign  words  which  have 
been  adopted  from  the  Greek  and  other  languages  difi^erent  forms 
of  the  theme  and  of  the  nominative,  which  do  not  occur  in  words 
originally  Latin.  (A  more  copious  notice  of  the  Greek  words  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  Greek  dictionary.)     These  terminations  are ; 

Nom.  ma,  gen.  matis,  neuter  :  as  poema,  poematis,  the  poem. 

Nom.  i,  gen.  is,  kettter,  as  sindpi,  sindpis,  mustard. 

Ohs.  In  this  way  ai'e  declined  in  the  sing,  without  a  plural,  some  names 
of  foreign  products,  and  those  of  a  few  Spanish  towns,  as  Uliturgi,  Most 
of  them  are  not  used  in  the  gen. ;  the  other  cases  all  end  in  i,  Sinapi  has 
also  the  fern,  form  sinapis  ;^nom,).  Oxyni^li,  oxymelitis,  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  honey,  is  neuter  (/icXi) ;  so  also  one  or  two  others  in  meli, 

Nom.  y,  gen.  yis  (yos),  neuter  ;  as  misy,  misyis  (contr.  misys),  vitriol  (?) 

(There  are  very  few  words  of  this  class  ;  misy  is  also  found  indeclinable, 
iMty  or  astu,  the  city  [of  Athens],  only  in  the  accusative.) 

Nom.  on,  gen.  Snis,  eeminine,  as  Alcyon,  AUySnis,  the  kingfisher. 

(So  eiedon,  the  nightingale,  sindon,  muslin  ;  with  some  names  of  towns, 
e.  g.  Anthedon,  Anthedonis,  Chalcedon.) 

Canon,  a  rule  or  plummet,  is  masculine  (with  names  of  men,  as  Ixion, 

&c.) 

Nom.     on,         on,         an,         en,  in     1 

_•  !         -  1.       -   !         .  .  .  .     >  masculine. 

Ge^i,      onis,      ontis,     anis,      ems,        mis  J 

G 
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Greek  proper  names^  of  which  the  names  of  towns  are  feminine ; 
as  Bahylon,  Babylonia ;  Ctesiphon,  Ctesiphoniis ;  and  Eleusin.  {Del- 
phin,  BelpJiinis,  the  dolphin,  also  delphinus^  deJphini,) 

(Of  the  nom.  of  names  in  on,  see  §.  45.) 

Nom.  /er,  gen,  teris,  masculine^  as  crater,  craieris,  the  bowl. 

Nom.  as,  gen.  adis,  feminine,  as  lampas,  lampadis,  the  torch. 

(The  national  names  Nomas  and  Areas,  employed  also  as  feminine 
adjectives.) 

Nom.  as,  gen.  antis,  masculine,  as  adamas,  adamaniis,  the  dia- 
mond. 

Melasy  Melanis,  masc,  the  name  of  a  man,  a  river,  and  a  disease. 

Nom.  as,  gen.  dtis,  nexjteb,  as  erysipelas,  erisypeWis,  the  complaint  so 
called. 

(Very  few  instances,  commonly  only  in  the  nom.  and  ace.) 

Nom.  es,  gen.  etiSf  masc n like,  as  lehes,  lebeiis,  the  caldron. 

(So  magnes,  the  magnet,  tapes,  the  carpet,  Tunes,  the  city  Tunis.) 

Nom.  iSSy  NEUTEB,  as  eacoethes,  a  malignant  tmnour. 

Nom,  bs,  NEirxEB,  as  epos,  an  epic  poem. 

(Both  of  these  occur  in  but  very  few  words,  and  only  in  the  nom.  and 
ace.) 

Nom.  OS,  gen.  ots,  masculine,  as  heros,  herots,  the  hero,  demigod. 
Nom.  us,  gen.  units,  masculine,  as  Pessinus,  Pessinuntis  (a  town). 
(Only  geographical  names  are  thus  declined.     The  names  of  towns  are 
sometimes  used  as  feminine  by  synesis,  e.  g.  Amathus  in  Ovid.) 

Nom.  us,  gen.  6d%s,  majsculine,  as  tripus,  tripodis,  the  tripod. 

(None  but  compounds  of  irov^ .  Oedipus  generally,  and  polypus,  the 
polypus,  always,  follow  the  second  declension.) 

Nom.  ys,  gen.  yis,  feminine,  as  chelys,  chelyis,  the  cithara. 

(Mostly  proper  names.     Othrys,  the  mountain  so  called,  is  masculine.) 

Nom.  ys,  gen.  pdis,  feminine,  as  chlamys,  chlampdis,  the  cloak. 

Nom.  yx,  gen.  pets,  yets,  pyis,  ygis,  pchis,  masculine,  as  calyx,  ealpcis, 
the  cup  of  a  flower. 

The  genitives  are  determined  according  to  the  Greek.  In  Greek  many 
words  in  y»  are  feminine  ;  of  those  which  have  been  received  into  the 
Latin  only  xoiu^^,  sandycis,  a  kind  of  red  colour,  and  occasionally  homhyx, 
honibyeis,  the  silkworm,  sardonyx,  sardonychis,  a  precious  stone. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PeculiarUies  of  the  several  cases  and  of  the  Greek  forms  in  the  third 

declension. 

§.  42.  1.  In  some  words  in  is  (gen.  is)  the  accusatiye  singular 
ends  in  im  instead  of  em,  namely^  in  amussis,  the  ruler,  hurts,  the 
plough-tail,  cucumis,  the  cucumhcr,  ravis,  hoarseness,  sitis,  thirst, 
tussis,  a  cough,  vis,  force,  and  in  the  names  of  towns  and  rivers, 
e.  g.  Hispdlis,  Tibhis,  Ligeris ;  commonly  too  in  febris,  the  fever, 
pelvis,  the  basin,  puppis,  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  restis,  the  rope, 
turris,  the  tower,  securis,  the  axe ;  more  rarely  in  clavis,  the  key, 
messis,  the  harvest,  navis,  the  ship. 

Ohs.  The  accusative  also  ends  in  im  (or  in  the  Greek  form  in),  in  many 
Greek  words  inis  ;  see  §.  45,  2  b. 

2.  The  genitive  of  Greek  and  foreign  proper  names  in  es  (jDori- 
syllaba)  often  ends  in  the  earlier  period  (e.  g.  in  Cicero)  in  t  instead 
of  is,  e.g. 4  Aristoteli,  Isocrati,  Neocli,  Achilli,  Ulixi.  (But  this 
never  happens  in  those  words,  of  which  the  theme  has  been 
altered  in  the  nominative,  e.  g.  Laches,  Lachetis,) 

8.  The  ablative  commonly  ends  in  e,  but  in  some  words  in  i,  in 
some  both  in  e  and  i. 

The  following  have  i  ; 

a.  Those  words,  which  have  only  im  in  the  accusative,  e.  g.  siti, 
Jlberi,  {poesi,  see  1  Obs.) 

b.  All  neuter  words  in  e,  i,  al,  ar,  gen.  dris,  as  mari,  sinapi,  ani- 
mali,  calcari  (but  sale,  masc,  and  nectar e,  farre). 

Ohs,  But  the  names  of  towns  in  e  have  e  in  the  abl.,  e.  g.  Praeneste^ 
Caere  ;  so  likewise  mostly  retCy  and  mare  frequently  in  the  poets. 

c.  The  adjectives  of  two  and  three  terminations  {is,  e,  and  er,  is, 
e),  asfacilis,  M.facili,  acer,  abl.  acri,  with  those  substantives  in 
is  which  were  originally  adjectives,  e.  g.  familiari,  natalL 

Ohs.  1.  Such  substantives,  even  if  they  be  no  longer  in  use  as  adjec- 
tives, may  be  recognized  by  their  adjective  terminations  {alls,  arts,  ilis, 
ensis,  &c.). 

Ohs.  2.  Some  substantives  of  this  kind,  however,  often  have  e,  as  aedile 
from  aedilis,  or  occasionally  take  that  termination  ;  proper  names  of  this 
kind  almost  always  have  e,  as  Juvenale,  Adjectives  formed  from  the 
names  of  towns  (e.  g.  Veliensis  from  Velia)  have  uko  sometimes  0,  other 
adjectives  only  in  some  particular  passages  of  the  poets. 

4  [Regnnm  Alyattei  (Hor.  iii.  Od.  16.  11.)] 

q2 
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The  following  lia\e  both  e  and  i  : 

a.  Those  words  which  have  both  vm  and  em  in  the  accusative, 
e.  g.  puppi  and  puppe,  (But  restis  always  has  reste,  and  securis,  securi.) 

b.  Adjectives  and  participles  of  one  termination,  e.  g.  prudenti 
and  prudente,  inerti  and  inerte,  I  is,  however,  the  prevailing  form, 
e.  g.  prudenti,  ingenti,  felici,  vecordi,  Arpinati,  except  in  ablatives 
absolute  (see  §.  277),  when  e  is  always  used,  e.  g.  Tarquinio  reg^ 
nante ;  or  when  adjectives  in  ens  stand  for  substantives,  e.  g.  a 
sapient e,  in  omni  animante. 

Obs.  The  following  adjectives,  however,  have  e  only ;  compos,  impos, 
coelehs,  deseSy  pauper,  princes,  pubes  (puh^ris),  superstes,  and  almost 
always  ales,  dives ;  commonly,  too,  vetus,  uber.  Par '  and  memor,  on  the 
contrary,  always  have  i, 

c.  The  comparatives  of  adjectives,  e.  g.  majore,  majori ;  e  how- 
ever is  the  more  usual  termination. 

d.  Sometimes  too  the  ablative  in  i  is  used  from  other  substantives  in 
s,  gen.  is  (  parisyllaba),  besides  those  above  named,  e.  g.  igni,  avi  ;  like- 
wise from  some,  which  have  another  termination,  as  imbri  {imber),  supeU 
lectin  {supellex),ruri,  in  the  country  (rui),  and  from  some  names  of  towns 
with  the  signification  in  (the  town),  e.  g.  Carthagini,  in  Carthage,  Tiburi, 
Anxuri'. 

§.  43.  1.  The  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  neuter  words 
generally  end  in  a ;  but  the  substantives  in  e,  a/,  ar  {oris),  with 
adjectives  and  participles  in  the  positive  (not  in  the  comparative), 
have  ia,  e.  g.  animaUa,  calcaria,  elegantia,  inertia,  animantia.  Vetus 
only  has  Vetera. 

Obs,  Several  adjectives  of  one  termination,  which  follow  the  third  de- 
clension, form^o  neuter  in  the  plural ;  see  §.  60,  c. 

2.  Those  masculines  and  feminines,  which  cud  inium  in  the  gen.  plur. 
(see  §.  44),  had,  iu  the  accusative,  in  the  older  period,  besides  es,  the  ter- 
mination is,  which  was  long  the  usual  one,  e.  g.  classis,  omnis.  (It  was 
also  written  classeis,  omneis,)  But  this  pronunciation  and  orthography 
were  not  without  exceptions.  At  a  later  period  they  disappeared,  but 
the  more  ancient  orthography  is  still  found  here  and  there  in  the  editions 
of  the  early  writers. 

§.  44.  1.  In  some  words  the  gen.  plur.  is  formed  by  affixing  ium 
to  the  theme  (as  exhibited  in  the  other  cases)  instead  of  t^m,  viz. 

a.  In  the  parisyllables  in  es  and  is  (§.  40. 1,  c),  e.  g.  aedium,  cri- 
nium;  except  ambages,  a  circuit  (of  which  the  ablative  alone  is 
used  in  the  sing.),  strues,  the  heap,  va/^^,  canis,juvenis,  which  have 

r  The  substantiTe  par  has  also  pare,     {Impdre  numero,  Virg.<) 
*  In  the  antiquated  style  even  parti,  cami. 
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um  {ambagum^  canum),  witb  volucrU,  the  bird  (properly  an  adjec- 
tive), which  most  usually  has  um;  and  apis^  the  bee,  sedes^  the 
seat,  mensis,  the  month,  which  often  have  that  termination. 

b.  In  the  several  words  imber,  linter,  venter ^  titer,  a  leather  bottle, 
Insuber  (a  national  name),  and caro  (camis),  e.g.  imbrium,  camium. 

c.  In  the  monosyllables  in  «  or  ^  preceded  by  a  consonant,  e.  g. 
mons,  montium,  arx,  arcium,  (except  opum  from  ops  unused  in  the 
nom.),  and  in  the  several  monosyllables  as,  glis,  lis,  mas,  mus,  os, 
gen.  ossis,  vis  {vires,  virium),faux  (not  used  in  the  nom.  sing.),  nix 
{nives,  nivium),  nox,  and  sometimes  yratt^,  {di&o  frauduni). 

Obs,  1.  The  Greek  words,  gryps^  lynx,  sphynx,  are  to  be  excepted. 

Obs,  2.  Some  monosyllables  do  not  occur  in  the  gen.  plur«,  though  the 
remaining  cases  of  the  plural  are  in  use  :  of  these,  the  following  may  be 
especially  noticed ;  cor,  cos,  rus,  sal,  sol,  vas,  gen.  vadis, 

d.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syUable  in  ns  and  rs,  e.  g.  clientium, 
cohortium,  from  cliens,  the  client,  cohors,  the  cohort  (a  division  of 
soldiers) ;  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  poets,  these  words  have  um 
(^parentes,  parentwn,  a  form  also  common  in  prose). 

e.  In  neuter  words  in  e,  al,  ar,  (gen.  dris),  and  in  those  adjectives 
and  participles  which  have  a  neuter  plural,  e.  g.  marium,  animalium, 
calcarium,  from  mare,  animal,  calcar ;  acrium,  facilium,  felidum, 
elegantium,  inertium,  locupletium,  from  acer,  facilis,  felix,  elegans, 
iners,  locuples\  except  the  adjective  vetus  {veterum),  and  gvadrupes, 
versicolor,  {anceps,  praeceps,)  which  have  um. 

From  the  adjectives  in  n^  we  find  now  and  then  um  instead  of 
turn,  e.  g.  sapientum ;  from  those  in  is  very  seldom,  and  only  in  the  poets, 
e.  g.  caehstum  from  caelestis. 

Obs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adjectives  have  no  neuter  plural 
(§.  60,  c),  the  genitive  ends  in  um  ;  consequently,  we  have  inopum,  dim- 
turn,  uberum,  vigihim,  from  inops,  dives,  uber,  vigil.  Celer,  hebes,  teres, 
are  not  found  in  the  gen.  plur.  Celeres,  the  body-guard  of  the  Roman 
kings,  has  in  the  gen.  celerum. 

f.  In  national  names  in  is  and  as,  e.  g.  from  Qviris — Qviritium, 
from  Arpinas — Arpinatium,  and  in  the  two  plural  words,  penates, 
the  guardian  gods,  and  optimates,  the  nobles  (rarely  um).  Other 
words  also  in  as,  atis,  sometimes  have  ium,  e.  g.  civitatium  (but  civi^ 
tatum  is  better). 

2.  The  names  of  some  Boman  festivals,  which  end  in  alia,  and 
are  -used  only  in  the  plural,  have  in  the  genitive  iorum  (as  in  the 
second  declension)  as  well  as  ium,  e.  g.  Bacchanalia,  Bacchanaliorum, 

'  Facilium  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  conformity  witli  rale  a.,  elegantium  and  inertium, 
in  conformity  wiih  d. 
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the  feast  of  Bacchus.    So  also  the  word  anciU^  a  shield  which  fell  from 
heaven  {aneiliorum). 

3.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  Greek  words  in  ma  generally 
have  the  termination  is  for  Urns,  e.  g.  poematis  from  poema. 

4.  The  word  boSy  bovis,  has  in  the  gen.  plur.  bourn,  in  the  dat. 
and  abl.  bobiis  or  bubus  (in  the  nom.  and  ace.  regularly  bdves).  Sus 
has  in  the  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  suibus,  and  (contracted)  subus. 

§.  45.  (Greek  forms  in  Greek  words.)  1.  Greek  proper  names  in  <ov^ 
gen.  mvos  (6nis)f  and  opot  (dnis),  usually  assume  the  Latin  form  o,  e.  g. 
PlatOy  Zeno,  Die,  Loco,  Agamemno  ;  hut  on  is  retained  in  some  writers 
(as  Cornelius  Nepos),  e.  g.  Dion,  Oonon,  and  almost  always  in  geographical 
names,  e.  g.  Bahyhn^  Lacedaemon.  Those  in  o>v,  ovrof,  and  »yrot  {onHs), 
for  the  most  part  retain  the  n,  e.  g.  Xenophon,  (In  Plautus  and  Terence, 
however,  some  names  of  this  kind  are  altered  in  the  inflection,  e.  g.  Anti- 
pho,  Antiphonisy  instead  a£  Antiphon,  Antiphontis.) 

2.  a.  In  the  poets  and  some  prose  writers  the  accusative  occasionally 
ends  in  a,  when  the  Greek  has  this  termination,  but  in  prose,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  only  in  proper  names,  e.  g.  Agamemndnay  Bahyldnoy  JPericlea 
{Pericles),  Troezena,  Pana,  and,  in  the  poets,  heroa,  thordca.  Only  the 
words  aer  and  aether  have  in  prose,  too,  almost  always,  aera,  aethira, 

b.  Greek  words  in  is,  gen.  t«,  have  in  the  accusative  im  (Latin)  and  in 
(Grreek),  e.  g.  poesim,  poesin,  Oharybdim,  Charyhdin.  Of  the  words  in  iff, 
idis,  those  which  in  Greek  have  w  and  ida  in  the  accus.,  have,  for  the  most 
part  im  (*«),  in  Latin,  rarely  idem  (Greek  ida),  e.  g.  Faris,  Parim,  Parin, 
rarely  Paridem  ;  except  those  in  tie,  which  have  both  forms,  e.  g.  Phthiotis, 
Phthiotim  {Phthiotin)y  and  Fhthiotidem  {Phthiotidd). 

Those  which  in  Greek  have  only  ida  (i.  e.  all  oxytons),  have  in  Latin 
also  idem  (ida),  e.  g.  tyrawnis,  tyran/n^dem  {tyranntda).  (So  especially 
feminine  patronymics  and  national  names,  e.  g.  Aeneis,  AeneHdem,  and 
Aeneida,) 

c.  Words  in  ys,  gen.  yis,  have  in  the  ace.  ym  (Latin),  or  yn  (Greek), 
e.g.  Othrym,  Othryn. 

d.  Those  proper  names  in  es,  gen.  is,  which  in  Greek  follow  the  first 
declension  (§.  35.  Obs.  4),  have  en  as  well  as  em,e,  g.  Aeschinen,  Mithri- 
daten  ;  so  also  sometimes  those  which  in  Greek  follow  the  third  decl.,  but 
have  in  the  ace.  both  rf  (according  to  the  third  decl.)  and  riv  (according  to 
the  first),  e.  g.  Xenoeraten,  (Others  but  rarely,  as  Sopkoclen,  instead  of 
Scphoclem.) 

a  

e.  Proper  names  in  es,  etis,  e.  g.  Tholes,  have  in  the  ace,  besides 
Thaletem,  a  shorter  form  TJialem,  Thalen  (abl.  Thale  ;  in  the  gen.  and  dat. 
this  shorter  form,  Thalis,  Thali,  is  unusual). 

3.  In  the  genitive  of  Gret  k  words,  the  poets  use  not  unfrequently  the 
form  OS,  but  particularly  in  words  in  is  and  cts,  gen.  idos  and  ados  (espe- 
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ciallj  in  proper  names),  e.  g.  TheHs^  Thetidos,  Pallas,  Pallados  ;  in  those 
in  ySi  gen.  yos,  e.  g.  Tethys,  Teihyos  ;  and  in  proper  names  in  eus,  gen. 
eo8,  e.  g.  Peleus,  PeWs  (Latin,  Peleus,  Pelei  ;  see  §.  38,  3). 

The  gen.  seos  from  words  in  sis,  e.  g.  poesHos  from  poesis,  is  not  fbund 
in  good  writers. 

Greek  female  names  in  o,  as  lo,  Sappho,  have  mostly  the  Greek  geni- 
tive us  (ovr).  In  the  ace.,  dat.,  and  abl.,  o  is  used,  e.  g.  Sappho  (ace. 
Soir^,  dat.  Zan-f^i),  rarely  the  Latin  form,  Sapphonem,  Sapphoni,  Sap- 
phone. 

4.  The  Gh*eek  words  in  is,  ys,  and  eus,  have  the  Greek  Tocative,  which 
is  formed  by  the  rejection  of  s,  e.  g.  PhyUi,  Alexi,  Coty,  Orpheu ;  but 
those  in  is,  idos,  hare  often  too  (in  Latin)  the  toc.  like  the  nom.,  e.  g. 
Thais.  Names  of  men  in  as,  antis  (the  toc.  in  Greek  being  ay  and  a), 
have  a,  e.  g.  Calchas,  toc  Calchd. 

Proper  names  in  e8  have  es  and  e,  e.  g.  Cameades  and  Cameade, 
Chremes  and  Ohreme  (from  Chremes,  Chremetis). 

5.  In  the  nom.  plur.  of  Greek  words  the  poets  often  use  eg  (er)  short, 
instead  of  making  the  final  syllable  long,  as  is  .usual  in  Latin  words  (§. 
20.  2).     In  the  name  Sardis  (gen.  Sardium)  is  stands  for  the  Greek  ns, 

6.  The  accusatiTC  plural  sometimes  ends  in  at,  as  in  Greek,  especially 
in  the  poets,  e.  g.  Aethippas,  Pyramtdas.  This  termination  is  also  used  in 
some  barbarous  national  names,  which  in  their  form  resemble  Chreek  words, 
e.  g.  AlhbrSgas,  JAii^dnas,  from  Allohrox,  lAngon. 

7.  The  Greek  ending  of  the  genitiTc  on  is  only  used  in  the  titles  of 
books,  e.  g.  Metamorphoaeon  ltbri\ 

8.  The  termination  of  the  datiTe  in  ei  (sin)  is  Tery  rarely  used  by  a  few 
poets  from  feminine  words  in  as  and  is,  e.  g.  Troasin,  Charisin,  from 
Troades,  Chariies, 

9.  From  the  few  Greek  neuter  words  in  os  and  es  there  are  formed  a 
nom.  and  ace.  plur.  in  e  (rf),  without  any  frirther  inflection,  e.  g.  melos, 
mele.     (Tempe,  §.  51.  g). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Fourth  Declension. 

§.  46.  Words  of  the  fourth  declension  end  in  us  or  (neutr.)  u, 
and  are  declined  as  follows : 

"  Maleon,  VlaXtt&y,  the  Maleans,  Citrt. 
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(Pructtis,  fruit,  comu, 

the  liom.) 

SINGULAE. 

Nom, 

Voc, 

1 

fructua 

cornu 

Ace. 

fructum 

comu 

Gen. 

fructus 

cornus 

Dat. 

fructui 

cornu 

Abl. 

fructu 

PLURAL. 

cornu 

Norn. 

Ace. 

Voc, 

.  fructus 

comua 

Gen. 

fructuum 

cornuum 

Dat. 

Abl 

fructibus 

comibus 

Ohs.  1.  Like  comu  are  declined  only  a  few  words  {genu,  the  knee,  f^^m, 
the  spit).  Some  cases  of  other  words  are  formed  according  to  this  exam- 
ple, but  the  word  has  at  the  same  time  other  forms,  as  from  pecu,  cattle, 
nom.  and  ace.  plur.  peeua,  and  dat.  pecubus ;  but  otherwise  pecus,  pecudis, 
and  peeuSf  pecMs,  after  the  third  declension.  (See  amongst  the  Abiin- 
dantia  §.  56,  7).  Oelu^  cold,  is  in  ordinary  language  used  only  in  the 
ablative.  (In  other  cases  we  find  the  form,  not  a  common  one,  gelum, 
geli.     The  nom.  gelu  belongs  to  the  later  Latin,  and  gelui  is  obsolete). 

Oht.  2.  The  termination  ua  in  the  gen.  sing,  is  contracted  from  ui», 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  older  language,  e.  g.  anuis,  of  an  old  woman. 
From  some  words,  especially  senatuSy  the  senate,  and  tumultus,  the  stir, 
some  writers  (e.  g.  Sallust)  form  the  genitive  in  t,  e.  g.  senatij  tumuUi^, 

Obs.  3.  In  the  dative  ui  is  often  contracted  into  m,  c.  g.  eqvitaiu  for 
egvitatuiy  as  in  comu. 

Obs.  4.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plur.  dissyllables  with  c  before  the 
termination  {<icus,  the  needle,  aretts,  the  bow,  lacits,  the  lake,  qvercus,  the 
oak,  speeuSy  the  cave,  nndpecu),  with  the  words  artus,  the  ^oint,  partus, 
birth,  tribute  the  tribe,  and  veru,  the  spit,  have  ubua,  instead  of  ibu8,  e.  g. 
artHbus.     Portus,  the  haven,  Ilbls  porttbus  and  portubus. 

Obs.  5.  The  names  of  some  trees  in  us,  especially  cupressus,  the  cypress, 
flcus,  the  fig-tree,  laurus,  the  laurel,  and  pinus,  the  pine,  are  sometimes  de- 
clined throughout  like  the  second  declension,  sometimes  they  take  those 
cases  of  the  fourth  declension  which  end  in  us  and  u,  e.  g.  gen.  laurus,  abl. 
lau/ru,  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  lawrus.  (Qvercus  is  declined  entirely  accord- 
ing to  the  fourth  declension).     So  also  the  word  colus,  the  distaff. 

Domus,  the  house,  forms  some  cases  exclusively  according  to  the 
second  declension,  while  in  others  it  has  both  forms,  as  follows : 

*  It  18  not  correct  to  assume  that  the  words  in  u  had  u  also  in  the  genitiye.  Onlj 
eomu  bubiilutn,  cow's-hom,  and  comu  cervinum,  stag's-hom,  were  inflected  in  later  times, 
as  if  the  snhstantiye  and  acyective  made  only  one  word  ;  cornububUli,  ccrnueervM. 
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SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nam,  Voc.  domus  Nom,        domus 

Ace,  domum  Ace.  domos  (rarely  domus) 

Gen,  domus  Gen,         domuum^  domorum 

Dai,  domui  (rarely  domo)  Dat,  AbL  domibus 

Abl,  domo  (rarely  domu) 

The  genitive  form  domi  is  only  used  in  the  signification  at  home ; 
see  §.  296.  b.y 

§.  47.  {Gender),  Words  of  the  fourth  declension  in  us  are  mas- 
culine^ those  in  u  neuter.  But  of  those  in  us  the  following  are 
feminine ;  the  names  of  trees,  as  qvercus,  with  acus,  colus,  domus, 
manus,  the  hand,  penus,  2l  store  of  provisions  (see  §.  56, 7),  porticus, 
the  portico,  iribus,  the  tribe,  and  the  plurals  idus  {iduum),  the  thir- 
teenth or  fifteenth  day  of  every  month,  and  gvinqvatrus,  a  certain 
feast,  in  the  older  language  also  specus  ;  (further,  from  their  signi- 
fication, anus,  an  old  woman,  nurus,  a  daughter-in-law,  socrus,  a 
mother-in-law) . 

Ohs,  Colus  is  also  found  in  the  masculine,  specus  (in  the  nom.  and  ace.) 
in  the  neuter,  both  but  rarely. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


• 

Fifth  Declension. 

<^.  48.  This  declension  comprises  only  a  few  words,  which  all  end 

in  es,  and  are  declined  as  follows  : 

{Res, 

the  thing,  dies,  the  day.) 

singular. 

Nom,  Voc, 

res                             dies 

Ace. 

rem                           diem' 

Gen, 

rei                             diei 

Dat. 

r^i                              diei 

Abl, 

re                              die 

PLURAL. 

Nom,  Voc,  Ace 

.  res                             dies 

Gen, 

rerum                        dierum 

Dat.  Abl, 

rebus                         diebus. 

Ohs,  1 .  In  the  gen.  and  dat.  singular  the  6  in  ei  is  long  after  a  vowel, 
short  after  a  consonant.   In  the  older  period  the  contracted  termination  i 

y  By  some  written  also  Jomu/,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts. 

H 
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was  also  used  in  these  cases,  (e.  g.  flde,  acie,  die,  for  fidH^  acieiy  dieiy 
in  the  gen.  in  Horace,  Caesar,  Sallust,^^^  in  the  dat.  in  Horace)  '.  In  the 
genitive  there  occurred  also  an  old  form  in  i,  e.  g.  pemicU  ior  pemidei. 

Ohs.  2.  Only  res  and  dies  are  declined  throughout  in  the  plural.  The 
words  acieSy  fades,  effigies,  species,  and  spes  (in  Virgil  glades),  are  used 
in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plur.,  not  in  the  other  cases.  The  remaining  words 
have  no  plural 

Ohs,  3.  Some  words  have  a  double  form,  according  to  the  fifth  declen- 
sion, and  according  to  the  first  with  the  nom.  in  a :  see  among  the  c^mn- 
danHa,  §.  56,  3. 

§.  49.  AH  words  of  the  fifth  dedension  are  feminine^  except  dies, 
which  is  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  singular^  in  the  plural  only 
masculine.  In  the  singular  too,  with  the  signification  day,  it  is 
usually  masculine  in  good  prose  writers,  but  with  the  signification 
term,  time  {longa  dies),  it  is  almost  always  feminine  (in  prose 
always).     {Meridies,  mid-day,  is  masculine.) 


j  CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  some  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  the  numbers  of  Substantives,  and 

ofiome  irregularities  in  their  inflection, 

{Anomalia  declinationis.) 

§.  60.  {Peculiarities  relating  to  the  numbers).  Many  words  in 
Latin  (as  in  our  own  language)  are  not  used  in  the  plural,  because 
they  are  either  proper  names  of  defined  individual  objects  (e.  g. 
Boma ;  so  also  tellus,  humus,  used  of  the  earth  in  general,  but  terrae, 
lands),  or  denote  an  idea  in  the  most  general  way  (in  the  abstract), 
and  considered  as  a  whole,  without  regarding  the  several  indivi- 
dual objects  in  which  the  idea  shews  itself,  as  the  names  of  the 
properties  and  circumstances  of  a  being,  of  a  collection  of  any  thing, 
of  a  material;  e.  g.  justitia,  justice,  humanitas,  humanity,  senectus, 
old  age,  fames,  hunger,  qvies,  rest,  scientia,  knowledge,  indoles,  the 
natural  ability, — plebs,  vtUgus,  the  populace,  supellex,  furniture, — 
aurum,  gold,  ferrum,  iron,  sabulum,  sand,  triticum,  wheat,  oleum,  oil, 
sangvis,  blood,  virus,  venom. 

If  such  words,  as  usually  designate  a  whole,  alter  their  significa- 
tion, and  are  used  to  denote  individual  objects,  they  have  also  the 
plural,  e.  g.  aera,  instruments  of  copper,  bronze  statues,  cerae,  wax 
tablets,  wax  masks,  ligna,  pieces  of  wood,  billets. 

■  [Cotutantu  juvenem  fide  (Hot.  Od«  iii.  7,  4),  Libra  die  wmnique  pare*  uhi  fecenk 
horaa  ( Virg.  Georg.  L  208).  ] 
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Obs,  1.  Such  changes  of  the  signi£cation  must  be  ascertained  by  atten- 
tiye  reading  and  from  the  dictionary.  Thus  mors,  death,  is  used  in  the 
plural  of  fatal  attacks,  kinds  of  death,  while  letum,  death,  is  never  so  em- 
ployed. In  this  the  poets  go  further  than  the  prose  writers,  e.  g.  tria 
tura,  three  grains  of  incense,  from  tus,  incense.  Sometimes  the  poets 
employ  names  expressive  of  abstract  ideas  and  names  of  classes  or  mate- 
rials in  the  plural  without  a  change  in  the  signification  (as  of  a  whole 
consisting  of  several  parts),  e.  g.  silentia,  silence,  murmura,  murmuring, 
flamina,  blowing,  kordea,  barley,  but  chiefly  only  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
Thus  the  poets  sometimes  use  ora,  pectora,  eorda,  of  a  single  individual. 

Ohs,  2.  The  Latin  word  may  sometimes  have  originally  a  more  abstract 
signification  than  the  English  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  it,  and 
therefore  be  without  a  plural,  as  specimen,  a  proof.  (Various  horticul- 
tural productions,  as  fruit  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  different  species  of 
com,  are  in  Latin  named  in  the  singular,  when  it  is  intended  to  designate 
the  whole  kind,  or  an  indefinite  quantity,  e.  g.  absHnere  faba,  mills  modii 
fabae  (Hor.  £p.  i.  16,  55,  beans  in  general;  but^iotf,  beans  taken 
separately,)  gla/nde  t>esci  (Cic.  Or.  9),  in  rosa  jaeere.  This  applies  also 
sometimes  to  other  kinds  of  produce). 

Ohs,  3.  The  Latins  (unlike  ourselves)  often  use  words  which  express  ab- 
stract ideas  in  the  plural,  when  the  idea  (an  activity,  property,  condition, 
being)  is  to  be  conceived  as  applying  to  several  persons  or  things  (seve- 
ral subjects),  or  when  it  is  intended  to  d(  note  that  the  idea  is  exhibited 
several  times  and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus  we  find  in  Cicero ;  adventus 
imperatorum,  exitus  hellorum  mites,  odia  hominum,  novorum  hominum  *fi- 
dustriae,  proeeritates  arborum, — invidiae  multitudinis,  iracundiae,  timores, 
tarditates,  celeritates, — tree  constantiae  (three  kinds  of  constantia)  ;  omnes 
avaritiae  (all  the  ways  in  which  avarice  displays  itself*).  So  of  the  wea- 
ther we  find  the  expressions  nives,  snow-storms,  grandines,  hail-storms, 
soles,  bursts  of  sunshine  (in  the  poets,  6&y8),Jrigora,  cold  seasons^. 

Obs.  4.  Proper  names  are  used  in  the  plural,  not  only  when  borne  by 
several  individuals  (e.  g.  Valerii  omnes,  duo  Scipiones  AJricant),  but  also 
figuratively  of  men  of  a  certain  kind,  e.  g.  multi  Cicerones  (many  orators 
as  distinguished  as  Cicero). 

Obs,  5.  Li  some  historians  and  poets  certain  words,  which  denote  a 
man  of  a  particular  class  or  rank,  are  sometimes  used  in  the  singular  of 
the  whole  class,  e.  g.  Romanus  for  the  Romans,  eqves  for  the  knights, 
miles  for  the  soldiers. 

§.  51.  Some  words  are  used  only  in  the  plural  (are  pluralia  tan- 
turn),  because  they  either  designate  a  plurality  of  individual  objects^ 
which  are  so  named  only  in  the  aggregate^  and  not  when  taken 

*  {^Reetiqve  eullut  pectora  roborant  (Hot.)     Tantaens  animit  coelettibui  hroB  t    (Virg.)] 
^  ISiccitatet  paludum  (Css.  B.  O.  iv.  38).] 
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separately^  e.  g.  majores,  ancestors ;  or  because  they  are  used  of 
something  which  originally  suggested  the  idea  of  several  consti- 
tuent parts,  of  repetition,  or  the  like,  e.  g.  arma,  gen.  armorumj 
armour^  fides,  gen.  fidium,  the  cithara®. 

Ohs.  Of  such  words  the  following  are  the  most  usual : 

a.  Libert,  children,  mqfores,  ancestors  (properly  the  comparative  of 
tnagnuSf  great),  procifres  and  primores,  men  of  rank,  inferi,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  world,  superi^  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  world,  caelitea^  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  penateSy  household  gods,  numes,  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  mtmia  (only  in  the  nom.  and  ace),  employments,  utensilia,  uten- 
sils, provisions,  verhera,  stripes  (verhere,  see  §.  55^  3). 

b.  (P&rts  of  the  body)  artus,  the  limbs,  cant  (adj.,  with  which  capHU  is 
to  be  understood),  grey  hairs,  cervices,  the  neck  (in  the  later  writers  ccr- 
via),  eaeta,  intestina,  viscera  (rarely  viscus),  the  intestines,  fauces,  the 
throat  {fauce,  see  §.  55,  3),  praecordia,  the  diaphragm,  iUa,  the  flank, 
renes,  the  kidneys. 

c.  (Material,  compound  objects)  altaria,  the  altar,  arma,  armour,  armo' 
menta,  tackling,  halneae,  the  bath-house  (balneum,  a  private,  single  bath, 
plur.  balnea),  caneelli,  the  lattice,  casses,  a  fowler's  net,  castra,  the  camp 
{c<istrum  as  the  name  of  a  place,  e.  g.  Castrum  Novum),,  elaihri,  a  grating, 
clitellae,  the  pack-saddle,  compedes,  fetters  (concede,  see  §.  55.  3),  cunae, 
cunabula,  tncunabula,  the  cradle,  exuviae,  an  integument  stripped  off  (arms 
taken  in  ^ght),  fides,  the  lyre  (fidem,  fidis,  fide,  see  §.  55,  2),  fori,  rows 
of  seats,  hculi,  a  repository  (with  several  compartments),  lustra,  a  lurk- 
ing-place of  wild  beasts,  manubiae,  booty,  moenia  {moenium),  the  wall  of 
a  town,  obices,  a  bolt  {pbice,  see  §.  ^S,  3),  phaUrae,  the  ornaments  of 
horses,  salinae,  salt-works,  scalae,  stairs,  scopae,  the  broom,  senies,  the 
thombush,  spolia,  spoils,  vahae,  folding  doors,  vepres,  brambles  {fseprem, 
vepre,  see  §.  55,  2),  virgulta,  the  thicket;  and  generally,  bigae,  a  carriage 
with  two  horses,  qvadrigae,  a  carriage  with  four  horses,  and  the  partici- 
ples sata,  the  cornfields,  serta,  garlands  of  flowers. 

d.  Ambages,  a  roundabout  way,  (§.  55,  3),  argutiae,  witty,  ingenious 
discourse,  crepundia,  playthings,  deliciae,  delight,  dirae,  a  curse,  (from 
the  adj.  dims),  divitiae,  riches,  excubiae,  the  guard,  exseqviae,  funeral 
solemnities,  epulae,  the  banquet  (sing,  epulum,  generally  a  public  enter- 
tainment), ya«^»,  the  calendar,  grates,  thanks  (only  in  the  nom.  and  ace), 
induciae,  an  armistice,  ineptiae,  silliness  (rarely  in  the  sing.),  inferiae,  a 

*  Majores  denotes  all  the  individual  ancestors,  but  only  as  taken  together ;  a  single 
ancestor  is  not  called  major.  The  same  holds  good  with  liberu  In  these  cases  therefore 
regard  is  had  to  the  individuals  which  make  up  the  number,  and  three  children  is  ex- 
pressed by  tres  Hberi,  Fidet^  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  compound  stringed  instru- 
ment, but  not  its  several  parts  (the  strings  are  called  nervi)  ;  arma  is  a  suit  of  armour, 
which  consists  of  several  pieces.  Here  therefore  regard  is  had  to  the  compound  unityt 
and  trina  arma  (according  to  §.  76  c)  signifies  three  suits  of  armour.  Most  of  the  plu- 
ralia  tanlum  belong  to  this  latter  description. 
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sacrifice  to  tbe  dead,  insidiae,  the  ambuscade,  inimiciHae,  enmity  (but 
amicitia),  minae^  threatening,  nu^ae,  nonsense,  nuptiae,  a  marriage,  prae- 
Higiaej  a  blind,  deception,  preces,  supplication  {jpreee,  see  §.  66,  3),  pri- 
mitiae,  tbe  first-fruits,  reHqviaCy  tbe  remains,  tordes,  dirt  {sardem,  aorde^ 
see  §.  bby  2),  tenehrae^  darkness,  vindiciaCy  a  judicial  sentence ;  so  also  usu- 
ally anffwtiae,  a  strait  (embarrassment),  blanditiae^  flattery,  illeeehrae, 
enticement. 

e.  (]N'ames  of  days  and  festivals.)  Calendae^  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
Nonae^  the  fifth  (or  seventh),  Idus^  the  thirteenth  (or  fifteenth),  feriaey 
the  holyday,  nundinae,  the  market-day,  Baeehanalia^  the  feast  of  Bac- 
chus, Saturnalia^  the  feast  of  Saturn,  and  other  names  of  festivals  in  alia 
and  ilia. 

f.  The  names  of  many  towns,  e.  g.  Veji^  AthenaCy  Leuctra^  Oades.  (Of 
those  in  %  some  designate  both  the  town  and  its  inhabitants,  e.  g.  Delphi^ 
Leontini.) 

g.  The  mountain  chains  Alpeg  and  Acroceraunia,  and  the  valley  of 
Tempe  (§.  46,  9).  (The  poets  use  some  Greek  names  of  mountains  as 
neuter  in  the  plural  instead  of  masculine  in  the  singular,  as  Taygeta  for 
Taygetus.) 

§.  52.  Some  words^  which  in  the  singular  are  employed  to  denote 
a  single  object  or  idea,  are  used  in  the  plural  to  express  not  only 
a  number  of  such  objects,  but  also  (as  pluralia  tantum)  a  more  com- 
plex object  which  bears  some  affinity  to  them,  or  a  collection  of 
objects,  e.  g.  littera,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  litterae,  either 
letters  or  an  epistle,  auxilium,  aid,  auxilia,  resources  or  auxiliary 
troops.  {Binae  litteraey  two  epistles,  bina  aaanlia,  two  bodies  of 
auxiliaries,  see  §.  76  c.  We  also  find  litterae  sometimes  without 
a  numeral  to  signify  epistles,  e.  g.  afferuntur  ex  Asia  gvotidie  lit- 
terae,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Man.  2.) 

Ohs.  Further  instances  of  such  words  are ; 

SINOULAB.  PLURAL. 

aedes,  the  temple.  aedes,   a.  temples,  b.  a  house. 

aqva^  water.  aqvae,    a.    waters,    b.    a  mineral 

spring. 
career,  the  prison.  carceres,  the  space  partitioned  off  by 

the  barriers  (on  the  racecourse). 
codiciUue  (rare),  a  small  log.  <?o<?M?i7/i,  the  writing- tablet,  the  note. 

copia,  fulness,  a  store,  a  number.         capiae,    a.  stores,     b.  troops. 
eomitium,  a  place  in  the  market  in     comitia^  an  assembly  of  the  people. 

Rome. 
fortuna,  fortune.  fortunae,  the  goods  of  fortune. 

gratia^  thankfulness  (in  action  and    gratiae^  thanks. 

in  feeling). 
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BINOULJLB.  PLtTBAL. 

hortuSy  the  garden.  horti,  a.  gardens,    b.  pleasure-gar- 

dens, a  country  house. 

impedtmentum^  the  hindrance.  impedimentay  a.  hinderances.  b.  bag- 

gage. 

Indus,  play,  a  jest.  ludi,  a  public  spectacle. 

narisy  the  nostril.  nareSy  the  nose  (rarely  in  the  sing. 

in  this  signification). 

natalis  (adj.  dies\  a  birthday.  natalesy  pedigree. 

ops  (not  used  in  the  nom.),  help.         opes^  power,  riches. 

parSy  a  part.  partes^     a.  parts,     b.  the  part  (of 

an  actor  in  a  play),  side,  party. 

rostrum^    a    beak,  the  beak  of  a    rostra,  the  platform  for  the  orators 
ship.  in  the  market  at  Rome  (adorned 

with  beaks  of  ships). 

idbulay  the  board,  tablet.  tabulae,    a.  boards,  &c.    b.  an  ac- 

count-book, a  document^. 

§.  53.  In  some  compound  words,  which  consist  of  two  entire 
unaltered  words  in  the  nominative^  and  may  be  again  resolved  into 
their  constituent  parts  (spurious  compounds)  ^  both  parts  of  the 
compound  are  declined^  e.  g.  respublica,  the  state^  ace.  rempubli- 
cam,  gen.  reiptiblicae,  &c.  (according  to  the  fifth  and  first  decl.)^ 
jtisfurandum,  the  oath^  gen.  jurisjurandi,  &c.  (according  to  the  third 
and  second). 

§.  54.  Some  few  substantives  have  no  inflection  of  the  cases  (are 
indeclinabilia),  namely,  the  Latin  and  Greek  names  of  the  letters 
(a,  alpha,  &c.),  the  words /a*,  right,  nefas,  wrong,  instar,  equality 
(in  size  and  signification),  mane,  the  early  morning,  caepe,  the  onion, 
gummi,  gum ;  but  these  words,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters, 
are  only  used  as  nominatives  and  accusatives.  Mane  however  is 
also  used  as  an  ablative  [summo  mane,  at  the  earliest  dawn). 

Ohs.  1.  The  names  of  the  letters  are  also  used  as  genitives,  datives,  or        , 
ablatives,  when  the  addition  of  an  adjective  (e.  g.  y  Oraeeae)  or  the  con- 
nection clearly  shows  the  case. 

Obs.  2.  For  gummi  writers  also  use  gummis,  gen.  gummis,  fem.,  and 
gumen,  neuter  :  for  caepe  often  caepa,  gen.  caepae, 

Obs,  3.  Pondo  is  also  undeclined,  being  used  sometimes  as  an  abl.  sing, 
signifying  in  weight,  e.  g.  coronam  auream,  libram  pondo  (a  pound  in 
weight,  weighing  a  pound),  sometimes  as  a  plural  noun  in  the  nom.  ace. 

'  Animi,  spirit,  (haughtiness),  and  spiritus,  haughtiness,  pride ;  used  also  of  a  single 
individual. 
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and  gen.,  e.  g.  qvin^agena  pondo  data  consulibus ;  torqves  aureus,  duo 
pondo  (by  apposition)  ;  corona  aurea  pondo  ducentum  {ducentorum). 

Obs.  4.  Barbarous  names*  the  Hebrew,  for  instance  (in  Christian  au- 
thors), often  receive  a  Latin  termination,  in  order  to  make  declension 
practicable,  either  in  the  nominative,  e.  g.  Ahrahamust  or  in  the  other 
cases,  the  foreign  form  being  used  for  the  nom.,  e.  g.  David,  gen.  Davidis, 
The  name  Jissus  has  in  the  ace.  Jesum,  in  the  other  cases  Jesu. 

§.  55.  Some  words  have  an  inflectioix  of  the  cases^  but  not 
throughout  (are  defeciiva  ccmbus,  deficient  in  their  cases). 

Obs,  According  to  the  number  of  the  cases  in  use,  such  words  are 
called  monoptota,  diptota,  triptota,  or  tetraptota,  words  with  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  cases*.  The  cause  of  this  incompleteness  resides  in  the 
notion  or  the  usage  of  the  word,  which  made  only  certain  cases  necessary 
or  retained  no  others  in  use. 

1.  The  following  words  want  the  nom. ;  [daps,  obsolete)  dapis, 
T  food,  (dicio)  dicionis,  dominion,  {frux)  frugis,  trmt,  {intemedo)  in- 

temecionii,  destruction,  {polUs)  poUinis,  fine  flour. 

2.  The  following  words  are  used  in  the  sing,  only  in  certain 
cases; 

fors,  accident,  in  the  nom.  and  abl.  {forte,  usually  as  an  adverb, 
accidentally),  without  a  plural. 

(^des  orjldisy  unused,  the  lyre),  in  the  ace,  gen.,  and  ab\,yjtdem,jldis, 
fide.   Used  only  by  the  poets ;  commonly ^(^««,^/^ium,  as  a.plur,  tantum, 

(ifnpes,  unused,  violence),  in  the  gen.  and  abl.  impUis,  impete,  (With- 
out plural.     Usually  impetus,  after  the  fourth  declension.) 

lues,  an  epidemical  disease,  in  the  nom.,  ace.,  and  abl.  htem,  lue,  (No 
plural.) 

{ops,  unused,  help),  in  the  ace,  gen.,  and  abl.  opem,  opts,  ope.  In 
the  plural  (^es,  opum,  power,  riches,  it  is  declined  throughout,  see 
§.  52. 

(sordes,  unused,  dirt),  in  the  ace.  and  abl.  sordem,  sorde,  both  rare. 
Usually  sordes,  sordium,  as  plur,  tantum, 

(vepres,  unused,  the  bramble),  in  the  ace.  and  abl.  veprem,  vepre,  both 
rare.     Comrnovlj  plur,  tant,  vepres,  veprium, 

(vicis  or  t^ir,  unused,  change),  in  the  ace.,  gen.,  and  abl.  vicem, 
vicis,  vice.     In  the  plural  vices,  vicibus ;  the  gen.  is  wanting. 

vis,  force,  in  the  nom.,  ace,  and  abl.  vim,  vi.  In  the  plural  vires, 
virium,  the  powers,  completed 

3.  The  following  words  are  used  in  the  ablative  only  of  the  sin- 

•  From  irr&cis,  cue,  with  the  Greek  numerals.  (  Ace.  plur.  vis,  in  Lucretius. 
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galar ;  ambdpe,  compede,  fauce,  obice,  prece,  verbere,  and  all,  if  we 
except  prece  and  (rarely)  verbere,  only  by  the  poets ;  otherwise  they 
sreplurcdia  tantum,  ambages,  &c.  (§.  51,  Obs,)^ 

4.  Sponte,  an  impulse  (fern.),  is  used  in  the  abl.  sing,  only  (with- 
out a  plural)  with  a  possessive  pronoun  (e.  g.  sua  sponte,  cf[  his  own 
accord,  nostra  sponte) ;  so  likewise  several  verbal  substantives  in  u 
from  supines,  which  are  constructed  only  with  a  genitive  or  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  e.  g.  Jussu  populi,  by  order  of  the  people,  mandatu 
Caesaris,  by  a  commission  from  Caesar,  rogatu  meo,  at  my  request, 
together  with  natu,  in  respect  of  age  (birth),  e.  g.  grandis  natu,  ad- 
vanced in  age.     {In  pr&mptu,  in procinctu.) 

m 

5.  The  following  substantives  are  only  used  in  one  particular  case  and 
in  certain  combinations ;  dicis  (dicis  causa,  for  form's  sake),  nauci  (non 
nauci,  as  gen.  of  the  price,  not  worth  a  fisirthing ;  non  n<mci  faeioy  non 
mtuci  est),  derisui  {esse,  to  be  a  laughing-stock,  according  to  §.  249,  and 
BO  also),  despicatui  and  ostentui  (esse),  infitias  (ire,  to  deny),  suppetias 
{ferre,  to  bring  assistance),  venum  (ire,  to  be  sold,  dare,  to  sell)^. 

Seous,  sex,  with  the  adjective  virile  or  muliebre,  is  used  without  alter- 
ation  in  the  ace.  in  apposition  to  all  cases,  signifying  of  the  male  (or  fe- 
male) sex,  e.  g»  Liberorum  capitum,  virile  secus,  ad  decern  millia  capta 
(Liv.  XXVI.  47).  (Otherwise  sextts,  after  the  fourth  declension).  Be- 
petundarum  and  {de)  repetundis  {pecuniarum,  pecuniis)  are  found  only  in 
these  cases,  when  reference  is  made  to  judicial  proceedings  on  account  of 
money  raised  illegally. 

6.  The  gen.  plur.  is  wanting  m  some  monosyllables  of  the  third  declen- 
sion ;  (see  §.  44  c.  Ohs.  2.) 

7.  The  plural  grates,  some  plurals  used  only  by  the  poets  (see  §.  50. 
Ohs.  1.),  and  the  plurals  of  some  monosyllables  of  the  neuter  gender 
(aera,jwra,  rv/ra,  farra),  are  found  only  in  thenom.and  ace. ;  so  likewise 
some  plural  words  of  the  fifth  declension  (§.  48.  Ohs.  2),  and  of  the  fourth, 
impehis,  spiritus. 

§.  56.  Some  words  are  declined  in  two  or  more  ways  (are  abun- 
dantia),  and  of  these  some  vary  in  gender  as  well  as  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  nominative  case.  In  some  instances,  however,  one 
form  is  used  more  frequently  than  the  other. 

Ohs.  Words  with  various  inflections  are  termed  heterocUta,  those  with 
various  genders  keterogenea  K 

Particular  examples  of  this  have  been  already  mentioned,  as 

f  {Ambctgtt,  nom.  sing.,  in  Tacitus?),  preci,  dat,  in  Terence,  verherist  g^n.,  in  QyidL 
^  Aitu,  craftily,  as  an  adverb  :  in  later  writers  also  a$tu»,  craft,  nom.,  and  tutui,  nom. 
and  ace  plur. 

'  From  {repot,  another,  and  KXlais,  inflection,  yiyoi,  gender. 
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iaurw^  lauri,  and  laurus,  domus,  &c.  (§.  46^  Ob$.  S),  as  also  the 
variation  between  Greek  and  Latin  forms^  e.  g.  loffice  and  loffica 
(§.  35,  Obs.  1.). 
To  this  class  belong  also  the  following : 

1.  In  the  second  declension  some  words  end  both  in  ua  (masc.) 
and  in  um  (neatr.),  as  caUus  and  callum,  the  callosity,  commenta^ 
rius  and  commentarium,  the  memoir.  /u^tf/twandjtf^^iMn,  the  throat; 
some  names  of  plants,  as  lupinus,  lupinum,  the  lupine ;  porrus^  parrwiK, 
the  leek ;  cubitus,  the  elbow,  also  cubitum  (particularly  cubita,  ells) ; 
baUeus,  the  belt,  baculwn^  the  stick,  clipem,  the  shield,  more  rarely  bal- 
teumy  baculusy  clipeum, 

2.  Menda  and  mendum,  the  fault,  varies  between  the  first  and 
second  declension.  Vespera,  the  evening,  has  at  the  same  time 
vesper,  and  ace.  vesperum,  after  the  second  declension,  in  the  abla- 
tive usually  vesper€j  vesperi,  after  the  third.  {Vetper,  vesperi  (2), 
the  evening-star.)  (^Aranea  and  aranettSy  the  spider,  columbua  and  co- 
lumboj  the  dove,  and  some  other  names  of  animals ;  see  §.  30,  Obs, 

3.  Some  words  in  ia  and  iea  vary  between  the  first  and  fifth  de- 
clension, e.  g.  barbaria  and  barbaries,  mollitia,  mollities,  luxuria, 
luaniries.  (In  the  gen.,  dat.,  and  abl.  these  words  rarely  follow  the 
fifth  decl.)  (The  form  materies  is  generally  used  to  denote  wood  for 
building,  materia  for  matter.) 

4.  Some  substantives  of  the  fourth  declension  derived  firom  verbs 
have  an  additional  form  in  um,  t,  e.  g.  eventus,  eventum,  the  event. 
So  also  angiportua  (4)  and  angiportum  (2),  a  narrow  street,  sugges^ 

>      tug  (4)  and  suggestum  (2),  the  platform,  tonitrus  (4)  and  tonitruum 
(2),  thunder. 

5.  The  following  are  to  be  separately  noticed : 

plebs,  plebis  (3),  sniplebes,  pkbei  (5),  the  common  people.  (jTri- 
bunt  plebis  sndplebei,  Blnoplebi;  see  §.  48,  Obs.  1.) 

reqvies,  regvietis^  rest ;  in  the  ace.  and  abl.  also  reqviem,  re» 
gvie  (5). 

gausape,  gausapisy  and  gausapum  (2)  neutr.,  a  kind  of  woollen  stujS*,  also 
g€msapa  (1)  fern.,  taid  gausapes,  gausapis,  masc. 

prttesepSy  praesepisy  neutr.,  the  manger :  also  praesepeSy  praesepisy  fern., 
and  praesepium  (2). 

tapesy  tapetisy  masc.,  the  carpet ;  also  tapetCy  tapetiSy  neutr.,  and  tape- 
turn,  tapeti, 

iliay  the  flanks  {plwr.  tant),  gen.  ilium  (3)  and  iliorumy  dat.  and  abl. 
Uibus. 

6.  Jugerufn,jugeri,  an  acre,  is  declined  in  the  singular  after  the 

I 
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second  declension^  in  the  plural  after  the  third ;  jvgera,  jugerum, 
jugeribua,     (Rarelj  jugeris,) 

Vas,  vasis,  the  vessel  (3)^  follows  the  second  declension  in  the 
plural ;  vasa,  vasorum,  vasis, 

7.  In  some  words  not  only  the  terminations  of  inflection^  but 
even  the  theme  itself  varies  (so  that  they  are  properly  distinct 
words,  not  merely  diflferent  ways  of  inflecting  one).  Of  this  class 
are  to  be  noticed : 

femur,  the  thigh,  femdris  and  femlnis  (from  the  unused  nom. 
femen),  and  so  the  remaining  cases. 

jecur,  jecoris,  the  liver ;  in  the  gen.  al^o  jocinoris,  jecindriSj  jod- 
nhis,  and  so  the  remaining  cases. 

Juventus,  juventutis,  youth ;  in  the  ^oets  juvenia  (1),  and  Juventas, 
Juventatis,  the  goddess  of  youth. 

SenectuSj  old  age,  in  the  poets  senecta  (1). 

Pecus,  pecudis,  fem.,  a  head  of  (small)  cattle  (the  nom.  rare) : 
pecus,  pecdris  (generally  collectively,  cattle) ;  also  pecua,  plur.  tani, 
pecubus, 

penus,  penoris,  piur.  pendra,  a  store  of  pro^sions ;  also  penuSy 
pentis,  fem.,  snd  penum,  peni  (the  two  last  forms  without  a  plural). 

So  also  colluvio  (3)  and  colluvies  (5),  fllth  washed  together,  a  confused 
mixture ;  contagio  (3)  and  contagium  (2,  in  the  poets  and  later  writers), 
contact,  contagion ;  scorpio  (3)  and  scorpius  (2),  the  scorpion,  with  some 
others. 

Ohs,  Some  Greek  words  are  partly  adopted  in  tiieir  Greek  form,  partly 
employed  in  a  Latin  form  somewhat  modified,  e.  g.  crater  (3,  masc.)  and 
cratera  ^  (fem.),  elepKas  {elephantis,  3)  and  eUphantus  (2),  tiaras  (1,  masc.) 
and  tiara  (fem.) ;  see  §•  33,  Ohs,  3.  Of  the  words  chaos,  chaos,  cetos,  the 
whale,  melos,  a  song  (3,  neuter),  we  find  (but  rarely)  the  Latin  forms  chaus 
(abl.  chao),  cettis,  melus  (masc).  The  city  of  Argos  is  also  named  in  Latin 
Argiy  Argorum  (§.  61  f^- 

§.  57.  Some  few  words  change  wholly  or  partially  in  the  plural 
the  gender  which  they  have  in  the  singular ;  viz. 

jocus,  the  jest,  plur.  ^oct  ssxAjoca, 

locus,  the  place,  plur.  loca^  places,  in  a  material  signification, 
loci,  passages  in  books,  objects.  (Some  authors  however  use  loci  in 
the  sense  of  loca.) 

carhasuSy  linen  (fem.),  plur.  carhasa  (sails). 
coelum,  heaven,  plur.  coeli. 
frenumy  the  hity  freni  Budfrena. 

k  [Hor.  Od.  iii.  18,  7.] 
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rastrunty  the  mattock,  reutri  and  rostra. 

ostrea,  the  oyster,  ostreae  and  ostrea,  oatrearum. 

mbihuy  hissing,  sibili^  poet,  nbila, 

Tartarus,  hell,  plur.  Tartara.  (A  Greek  word,  used  only  in  the  poets.) 

Obs,  Of  halneae  and  epuhe  (balneum,  epulum),  see  §.51,  Obs,  c,  d, 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  Inflection  of  Adjectives. 

§.  58.  Adjectives  and  also  participles  have  an  inflection  by  cases, 
but  this  inflection  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  gender  of  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  they  belong.  This  modification  {motio)  is  shown 
in  those  adjectives  which  follow  the  second  declension  in  the  mas- 
culine, by  the  theme  assuming  the  termination  a  throughout  in  the 
feminine  gender,  and  consequently  following  the  first  declension ; 
in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  follow  the  third  declension  (the 
theme  of  which  ends  in  a  consonant),  only  by  regulating  the  ter- 
mination of  the  nominative  and  accusative  in  conformity  with  this 
declension.  They  thus  become  (in  the  nominative)  adjectives  of 
three,  two,  or  one  termination.  They  are  then  declined  like  sub- 
stantives with  a  similar  theme  and  of  the  same  gender,  as  is  shown 
under  the  declension  of  substantives.  (No  adjectives  belong  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  declension.) 

1.  {Adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declension,  and  three  termi^ 
nations^  Those  adjectives,  which  in  the  masculine  and  neuter 
gefider  follow  the  second  declension,  end  either  in  us,  in  the  neuter 
in  um,  and  in  the  feminine  in  a,  e.  g.  probus,  proba,  probum,  honest, 
or  in  er,  hvm  (rwwj),  ^a  {jra),  e.  g.  liber,  libera,  liberum,  free,  niger, 
nigra,  nigrum,  black;  one  ends  in  ur ;  satur,  satura,  saturum, 
sated  K 

Those  adjectives  in  er,  which  retain  e  before  r  in  the  gen.  sing, 
(and  have  already  been  enumerated  in  §.  37.)  retain  it  also  in  the 
fem.  and  neutr.,  e.  g.  liber,  gen.  liberi,  libera,  liberum ;  the  others 
omit  it,  e.  g.  niger,  gen.  nigri,  nigra,  nigrum. 

Obs,  1.  In  this  way  are  also  modified  the  participles  in  us,  as  amatus, 
amata,  amatum,  loved,  amaturus,  amatura,  amaturum,  that  will  love,  and 
amandtts,  amanda,  amandum^  that  is  to  be  loved,  loveable. 

Obs.  2.  Of  the  irregular  gen.  and  dat,  of  some  adjectives  in  us,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  treating  of  the  second  declension  (§.  37,  Obs^  2.). 

'  It  is  usual  to  name  the  genders  in  this  order,  though  the  masculine  and  neuter  are 
most  nearly  related  in  respect  of  form. 
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Ohs,  8.  The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  adjectiyes  consists 
only  in  this,  that  those  in  er  have  not  assumed  the  termination  us  in  the 
nominative  (as  praperus,  praeposteruSy  and  triqvetrtts  have  done,  as  well  as 
all  those  with  a  long  e,  as  severus\  and  that  in  some  of  them  an  s  has  been 
inserted  in  the  nominative.  Of  cetera^  ceterum  (ace.  eeterum,  eeteram, 
ceterum,  and  so  on  in  all  genders),  and  ludicra,  ludicrum  (ace.  ludicrum^ 
ludicram^  ludicrum^  &c.)  the  nom.  masc.  sing,  is  not  in  use,  that  of  pas- 
terus  rarely  occurs. 

§.  59.  2.  {Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  and  two  or  three  termi- 
nations,) Of  the  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  some  end  in  is 
in  the  nominatiye  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  (with  the  connecting 
vowel  i  inserted  between  the  theme  and  «,  see  §.  40, 1,  e)  in  that  of  the 
neuter  in  e  (with  e  na  aa.  affix,  see  §.  40,  2,  e\  e.  g.  levis^  leve,  light 
(abl.  levi,  neutr.  plur.  levia,  gen.  plur.  levium;  see  §•  42  14).  The 
distinction  between  the  neuter  and  the  other  genders  is  only  marked 
in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sii^.  and  plur.  {levis,  leve ;  levem,  leve ;  leves, 
levia.) 

Thirteen  adjectives,  the  theme  of  which  ends  in  r,  and  which  are 
in  other  respects  declined  like  those  adduced  ending  in  is,  e,  have 
in  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  gender  er  for  ris,  and  therefore  in  this  case 
three  terminations,  e.  g.  masc.  acer,  fern,  acris,  neutr.  acre  (gen. 
acris,  Sec).  These  adjectives  are  acer,  keen,  aldcer,  alert,  cam- 
pester  ,  belonging  to  the  field,  flat,  ceUber,  much  frequented,  famous, 
celer,  swift,  eqvester,  belonging  to  the  cavalry  or  to  knighthood, 
paluster,  marshy,  pedester,  belonging  to  the  infantry,  puier,  putrid, 
saluber,  wholesome,  Silvester,  belonging  to  a  wood,  wooded,  terrester, 
belonging  to  the  earth  or  continent,  volucer,  winged.  Celer  alone 
retains  the  e  in  the  inflection,  fem.  ceteris,  neutr.  celere,  gen.  ceteris, 

Ohs,  1.  Sometimes  these  adjectives  end  in  the  masc.  also  in  ris,  so  that 
they  it.  no  respect  difler  from  the  others  in  is,  e.  g.  tmnus  salubris  (Cic), 
eollis  silvestris  (Caes.).  But  this  occurs  but  rarely  in  most  words  of  this 
class,  and  chiefly  in  the  poets. 

Ohs,  2.  To  the  same  form  as  these  adjectives  belong  the  names  of  the 
months  SeptembeTy  October,  November,  December,  which  in  the  nom. 
sing,  occur  only  in  the  masc.  (mensis),  but  are  found  in  the  feminine  in 
such  phrases  as  Kalendae  Septembres,  &c.  {libertat^  Decetnbri,  the  free- 
dom of  December,  Hor.). 

Obs,  3.  Some  few  adjectives  have  both  the  form  in  us  {a,  um)  and  that 
in  is  (e),  yiz,  hilarus,  hilaris,  merry,  and  various  adjectives  formed  by  com- 
position from  substantives  of  the  first  and  second  decl. ;  imbeeillus  (im- 
beciUis,  rare),  weak,  imberbus,  imberbis,  without  a  beard,  inermus,  inermis, 
unarmed,  semiermis,  semiermus,  half-armed,  exanimus,  exanimis,  deprived 
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of  life,  semiaiUmuSy  semiarnmit,  half  deprived  of  life,  unammus,  unanimis, 
TUianimous,  hijugut,  gvetdrijupu,  muUijugua,  and  hijugis^  &c.,  with  two, 
four,  or  many  hones,  infirenuB,  infrenis^  unbridled.  So  of  aeeUois^  rising  (in 
the  form  of  a  hill),  deeUvis^  inclined  downwards,  proeltvia,  inclined  down- 
wards (also,  inclined  to  anything,  and,  easy),  there  is  found  a  rare  form 
aceUvuSf  &c. 

§.  60.  3.  {Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  and  one  termination.) 
a.  The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  have  only  one 
termination  in  the  nominative^  e.  g.  sapiens,  wiAe,felix,  happy,  gen. 
sapientis,  feRcis ;  so  also  the  participles  in  ns,  as  amans,  loving,  le- 
gens,  reading.  Biit  the  neuter  gender  is  distingoished  in  the  sin- 
gular by  having  the  ace.  the  same  as  the  nom.  (masc.  and  fem.  sa- 
pieniem,  felicem,  neutr.  sapiens,  felkx\  and  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
plural  by  the  termination  ia  (masc.  and  fem.  sapientes,  felices, 
neutr.  sapientia,  felicia).  (Only  vettis  has  Vetera,  see  §.  43.  1. 
Ablative  sapienti  and  sapiente,  see  §.  42 ;  genitive  plural  sapierUium, 
see  §.  44.) 

b.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  are  found  in  many  of  the  forms 
of  the  theme  and  nominative  given  under  the  substantives  (§.  41,  a.) 
Those  which  occur  most  frequently  are :  nom.  as,  gen.  dtis,  e.  g. 
Arpinas,  Arpindtis,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Arpinum  ;  ns,  ntis,  e.  g. 
sapiens,  sapientis,  wise;  ax,  dcis,  e.  g.  ferax,  ferdcis,  fruitful. 
The  remaining  forms  are  er,  gen.  ^ris  (viz.  degener,  pauper,  uber)  ;  es, 
gen.  Uis  (viz.  dles^  coeles,  dives,  sospes,  superstes)  ;  es,  His  {hebet,  indiges, 
praepes,  teres  :  the  following  should  be  noticed  separately  ;  deses  and  re- 
ses,  desidie  and  residis  ;  loeuples,  locupletis  ;  puhes,  pubPris,  and  impubes, 
impttberis,  which  is  also  declined  impubis,  impubis) ;  or,  Xcis  (e.  g.  sup- 
plex)  ;  ix,  tcis,  {felix,  pemix)  /  ox,  dcis  (atrox,  ferox,  velox ;  but  prcie- 
cox,  praecdcis)  ;  the  several  words  caelebs,  caelibis  ;  cicur,  cicuris  ;  com- 
pos and  impos,  compotis,  impotis  ;  dis,  ditis  ;  metnor,  memdris  ;  oscen,  os- 
ctnis ;  par,  paris  {dispar,  impar);  trux,  irUcis ;  vetvs,  vethris ;  vigil, 
vigtlis,  with  some  which  are  formed  from  substantives  of  the  third  declen- 
sion, and  have  the  theme  of  these  substantives,  as  cancers,  concordis,  with 
others  from  cor;  biceps,  bicipiiis,  with  others  {anceps,  praeceps,  triceps) 
from  caput ;  intercus,  intercntis,  from  cutis ;  iners,  inertis,  from  ars ; 
discolor,  discoloris,  from  color  ;  qvadrupes,  qvadrupMis,  with  others  from 
pes,  &c.     {Exsangvis  however  has  exsangvis  in  the  genitive.) 

c.  The  neuter  plural  is  only  formed  from  those  adjectives  of  one 
termination,  which  end  in  ans  and  ens,  in  as  (rarely),  rs,^ax,  ix  and 
ox,  and  from  the  numeral  adjectives  in  plex,  e.  g.  eleganiia,  sapieniia, 
Larinatia,  sollertia,  concordia,  tenada,  felicia,  atrocia,  simplicia, 
duplicia,  (from  elegans,  elegant,  sapiens,  wise,  Larinas,  belonging  to 
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the  city  of  Larinum,  sollers,  prudent,  ingenious^  concorSy  agreed, 
ienaXy  tenacious,  persevering,  /?/«?,  happy,  atrosOy  horrible),  and 
from  the  following,  to  be  separately  noticed,  anceps,  two-sided, 
praeceps,  steep,  locuples,  rich,  par,  equal ;  in  later  writers  also  fix>m 
hebeSy  blunt,  teres,  round,  qvadrupes,  four-footed,  versicolor,  of  various 
colours.  (Consequently  not,  for  example,  from  tnemor,  pauper,  supplea, 
trux,  compos,  &c.) 

Some  adjectives,  which  otherwise  have  no  neuter  in  the  plural, 
nevertheless  occur  with  neuter  substantives  in  the  dat.  and  abl., 
e.  g.  supplicibus  verbis,  with  suppliant  words  (Cic),  discoloribus  ng^ 
nt«,  with  signs  of  various  colours  {id.),  ptiberibusfoliis,  with  sprout- 
ing leaves  (fromptii^^,  Virg.)* 

Obs.  1.  Some  few  adjectives  vary  between  the  third  and  the  second 
and  first  declension,  as,  opulens,  rich,  and  opulentus,  a,  urn,  violens,  violent, 
and  more  frequently,  violentus.  Dives,  rich,  changes  with  dis  (gen.  ditis), 
neutr.  dite  ;  the  neuter  plural  is  ditia,  the  comp.  and  superl.  both  divitior, 
divitissimus,  and  ditior,  ditissimus. 

Obs.  2.  The  substantives  derived  from  verbs  (personal  names)  in  tor, 
which  form  feminines  in  trix  (see  §.  177,  2.),  are  sometimes  connected  as 
adjectives  with  other  substantives,  especially  victor,  the  conqueror,  as  an 
adj.,  victorious,  fem.  victrix,  and  ultor,  the  revenger,  as  an  adj.  revenging, 
fern,  ultrix,  e.  g.  victor  exercitus,  ultrlces  deae.  From  these  two  the  poets 
form  a  neuter  plural,  victricia  (e.  g.  armd)  and  ultricia  (e.  g.  tela),  and  in 
the  same  way  frpm  the  substantive  hospes,  the  stranger,  the  guest,  the 
neuter  plural  hospita  (e.  g.  aeqvora). 

Obs.  3.  Some  other  appellations  of  persons  are  also  used  by  the  poets 
and  later  writers  as  adjectives  (by  apposition),  e.  g.  artifex,  the  artist  (jar- 
iifex  motus,  artificial  motion,  Quinct.),  incola,  the  inhabitant  (turba  incola^ 
the  crowd  of  inhabitants,  Ovid),  but  very  rarely  with  a  neuter  substantive 
(ruricola  aratrum,  the  field-tilling  plough,  Ovid)  "*. 

Obs.  4.  Jfwenis  and  senex  are  poetically  used  as  adjectives  (Juvenes  anni, 
youthful  years,  Ovid) ;  junior  and  senior  are  completely  such.  iVw- 
ceps  is  an  adjective  (  princeps  locus,  prvncipes  vir%),  but  most  frequently  as 
belonging  to  a  verb ;  as,  Qorgias  princeps  ausus  est,  Gorgias  first  ven- 
tured.    (See  Syntax,  §.  300,  a.) 

Obs.  5.  Words  are  formed  in  Greek  from  the  names  of  countries,  towns, 
and  nations,  ending  in  as  (ados)  and  in  is  (idos),  which  are  feminine  na- 
tional names,  and  feminine  adjectives.  These  the  Latin  poets  also  use  as 
feminine  adjectives,  and  form  others  on  the  same  principle,  e.  g.  Pelias 
Kasta,  the  FeHan  spear  (from  moimt  Pelion),  Ausdnis  ora,  the  Ausonian 
coast  (Attsones),  Hesperides  aqvae,  the  Hesperian  (Italian)  waters. 

§.  61.  Certain  forms  of  some  adjectives  are  not  in  use,  as  the  nomina- 

■  [populum  late  regeniy  (Virg.),  regina  pecunia,  (Hor.).] 
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tiyes  pritnor^  eminent,  seminea:,  half-dead,  sanSy  guilty  {eaeterus^  ludicrus, 
§.  58.  Ob$.  3.)*     Exlex,  without  law,  and  exspes,  without  hope,  are  found 
only  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  pemox,  through  the  night,  in  the  nom.  and  ahl., 
trilieem^  of  three  threads,  only  in  the  ace.     Faueiy  few,  and  generally 
pleriqvey  most  (many),  are  used  in  the  plur.  only,  the  last  without  a  geni- 
tive.    We  find  however  pleraqve  nohilitas,  juventttSy  the  greater  part  of 
the  nobility,  of  the  youth,  plerumqve  exercitum  (ace),  and  sometimes 
plerumgve  (neut.),  signifying  the  greater  part,     Fru^i,  good,  and  neqvam, 
good  for  nothing,  are  indeclinable  in  all  cases.     {Homo  firugiy  hominem 
fntgiy  hominis  frugi,  &c. ;  homines  Jrugiy  &c.) 

Ohs.  The  words  opus  and  neeesse  (also  undeclined)  are  only  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  verb  eum :  (opus  est,  stmt,  it  is  necessary ;  neeesse  est, 
ixnpers.,  it  is  necessary )• 

§.  62.  Besides  the  form  which  is  used  when  a  property  is  simply 
attributed  to  an  object  [gradus  positiviis),  adjectives  have  two 
forms  of  comparison  {gradus  comparationis).  One  is  used  when^  in  a 
comparison  of  two  objects,  a  property  is  attributed  to  one  in  a  higher 
degree  than  to  the  other  (or  than  to  the  same  at  another  time), 
and  is  called  gradus  comparatives y  e.  g.  vir  probior,  a  more  upright 
man.  The  other  form  is  employed  when  a  property  is  attributed 
to  an  object  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  named  gradtis  superla- 
tivus,  e.  g.  vir  probissimus,  the  most  upright  man.  The  changing 
of  the  adjective  from  the  positive  to  the  other  forms  is  called  its 
comparison. 

The  participles  in  ns  (present  participle  active),  and  the  passive 
participle  (perf.  part)  in  tis,  are  also  compared^  when  they  take  the 
complete  signification  of  adjectives,  i.  e.  when  they  signify  a  pro- 
perty without  reference  to  time. 

Obs,  The  participle  in  urus  (future  participle  active)  and  the  gerundive 
(in  ndus)  are  never  compared. 

§.  63.  The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  theme  (as  it 
is  seen  in  the  positive,  when  the  termination  of  inflection  is  re- 
moved) the  terminations  ior  (masc.  and  fern.)  and  itis  (neutr.),  e.  g. 
probus  {prob'Us),com^BX.  probior,  probius;  liber {hcc,  liber^um),  /«- 
berior,  liberius ;  niger,  (ace.  nigr'Um),  nigrior,  nigrius ;  l^vis  (lev-is), 
levior,  levius ;  sapiens  (ace.  sapient^em) ,  sapientior,  sapientius;  felix 
(ace.  feliC'em),  felicior,  felicius.  (Ace.  probiorem,  probius,  gen.  pro- 
bioris,  &;c.  according  to  the  third  declension,  abl.  probiore,  more 
rarely  probiori,  plur.  probiores,  probiora,  gen.  probiorum.) 

Obs,  From  the  comparative  of  some  adjectives  there  is  formed  a  dimi- 
nutive ia  cuius  (see  §.  182,  c.  Obs.),  e.  g.  duriusculus,  duriuscula,  durtuscu- 
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lum,  grandituculuSj  longiMOuhis^  mqfu9culu9  (firom  mqfor)^  sometimes  to 
show  a  slight  preponderance,  e.  g.  Thais,  qvam  ego  sum,  grandiuscula  est^ 
a  little  older,  sometimes  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  positive,  e.  g.  durius- 
culum  esty  it  is  somewhat  hard. 

§.  64.  The  superlative  generally  ends  in  isshnus  {a^  urn),  which 
is  added  to  the  theme  in  the  same  way  as  the  termination  of  the 
comparative,  e.  g.  probissimus^  levissirnus,  sapientissimus,  felicis- 
simiis. 

In  adjectives  that  end  in  er  in  the  nom.  masc.  (both  of  the  second 
and  third  declension)  the  r  Of  the  nom.  is  doubled,  and  the  termi- 
nation unus  affixed,  e.  g.  liber,  liberrimus,  niger,  nigerrimus,  acer, 
acerrimtM,  celer,  celerrimus.  On  the  same  principle  are  formed 
veterrimus  from  vetus  (gen.  veter-is),  and  prosperrimus  from  pro- 
sperus.  MaiuruSj  ripe,  has  maturissimua  and  maturtimus  (especially 
the  adverb  maturrime). 

The  adjectives  faciliSy  easy,  difficilis,  difficult,  gracilis,  slender^ 
thin,  humilis,  low,  similis,  like,  dissimilis,  unlike,  form  the  superla- 
tive, after  removing  the  termination,  by  doubling  the  /  and  adding 
tmus ;  facillimus,  difficillimus,  gracillimus,  &c.  (From  imbecillis^ 
weak,  is  formed  imbecUlimus,  but  from  imbecillus  %$i3fecillissimtis ;  see 
above,  §.  59,  Obs.  3.) 

Ohs.  1 .  The  remaining  adjectives  in  His  have  the  usual  form,  e.  g. 
utilis,  utilissimuSy  but  many  want  the  superlative  (see  below). 

Obs,  2.  We  may  remark  the  antiquated  orHiograL^hy probissum  us,  niger- 
rumus,  &c.,  ior  probissimus,  nigerrimus,  (see  §.  5,  a,  Obs,  5.) 

§.  65.  Some  adjectives  vary  from  the  regular  comparison.  1. 
Adjectives  in  dtcusyficus,  vdliM,  derived  from  the  verbs  dico,facio^ 
volo,  e.  g.  maledicus,  slanderous,  munificus,  liberal,  benevolus,  well- 
wishing,  form  the  comparative  in  entior,  the  superlative  in  eniissi- 
mus  (as  if  from  participles  in  ens) ;  maledicentior,  munificentior,  be- 
nevoleniior,  maledicewtissimus,  munificentissinms,  benevolentissimus  '^. 

Obs,  Tlgenus,  needy,  sxid.  provWus,  prudent,  take  for  their  degrees  of 
comparison  those  of  the  participles  egens  smd  providens,  as  egentior,  egen- 
tissimus, 

2.  The  following  adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  comparison 
either  with  some  change  of  the  theme^  as  it  exists  in  the  positive, 
or  from  an  entirely  different  theme,  sometimes  too  with  variations 
in  the  ending. 

■  AfiriffetMMNM  firom  miri/hus,  io  Terence. 
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POSITIVE. 

bonuSj  good 
mains,  bad 
magnus,  great 
mtUius,  much 


SUPERLATIVE. 

optimus 
pessimus 
maximus 
plurimus 


mtnor,  minus 


neqvtor 


mtnimus 
neqvissimiLS 

frugalissimus. 


COMPARATIVE. 

melior,  melius 
pefor,  pejus 
major,  majus 

In  the  singular  only  the 
neutr.  plus,  more,  nom. 
and  acc.^  with  the  ge- 
nitive   pluris,    in    the 
plur.  plures,  plura,  se- 
veral, plurium,  pluribus 
parvus,  little 
neqvam,    good    for 
nothing    (indecl. 
in  the  positive) 
fruffi  (indecl.  in  the   frugalwr 
positive) 

From  seneWfjuvenis,  are  formed  the  comparatives  senior,  junior, 
Trithout  a  superlative. 

Ohs.  Multus  in  prose  signifies  much ;  as  multus  sudor ^  multa  cura.     In 

the  poets  it  denotes  in  the  sing,  mani/  a,,  e.  g.  multa  tahelhy  multa  victima, 

Pluris  is  used  only  as  a  genitive  of  the  price  {Syntaa,  §.  294).   Pluria  for 

jplura  is  rare  and  antiquated.    From  plures  comes  eomplureSf  complura 

(rarely  compluria)^  gen.  complurium. 

§.  66.  a.  Some  adjectives  which  denote  the  relation  of  time  or 
place  which  one  object  bears  to  another,  are  commonly  used  only 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative.  The  positive  is  either  not 
used  at  all  (but  only  a  corresponding  preposition  or  adverb),  or 
only  in  certain  particular  combinations,  or  with  a  peculiar  meaning. 
The  superlative  in  these  adjectives  has  an  irregular,  and  in  some 
a  double  form. 


(positive.) 
{citra,  prep.) 


COMPARATIVE. 

citerior,  on  this  side» 


SUPERLATIVE. 

citimus,  most  of  all  on 

this  side. 
extremus,  the  utmost 

(rarely  exitmus)^ 


{exteri,  in  the  plur.     exterior,  outer 
only,  extra,  prep.) 

Obs,  JSxtM,  strangei'Sy  foreigners;  also  exteraenationes^  extera  regna^  &c. 

{inferum,  plur.  inferi      inferior,  lower    infimus  or  imus,  the  low« 

prep,  infra)  est,  undermost* 

Ohs,  Inferum  is  commonly  used  only  in  the  combination  mare  inferum 
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the  sea  below  Italy,  southward  of  Italy ;  inferij  the  inhabltiiiits  of  the 
infernal  regions ;  iaifera  fluminmy  vnferae  partes ^  the  rivers  of  the  lower 
world,  the  subterraneous  parts  of  fhe  world. 

{intra,  prep.)        interior,  inner        intimus,  most  inward. 
{prope,  prep.)     propior,  nearer       proximus,  nearest. 

0h9.  Propinqvtu  is  used  for  the  positive.  Its  comp.,  propinqvior,  is 
rare. 

(postirus,  prep,  post)    posterior,  later,  hinder  postremus,  the  last. 

Ohs.  Posterus  (unused  in  the  nom.  masc.)  signifies  the  following,  the 
next  (in  order  of  time)»  e.  g«  posterum  diem,  postera  nocte,  in  the  poets 
posfera  aetctSf  and  so  on.  Posteri,  posterity.  The  superlative  form  postu- 
mus  is  found  in  gootl  writers  only  in  the  signification  (last-bom)  bom  after 
(after  the  father's  death),^Z»W  postumus,  [Anterior^  from  amte^  is  found 
only  in  later  writers.) 

{superum,  plur.  superi^    superior,  upper    supremus,  the  extreme, 
prep,  supra.)  last  (in  point  (^time). 

summus,  the  highest. 

Ohs.  Superum  is  usually  found  only  in  the  expression  mare  superum^ 
the  sea  north  of  Italy  (the  Adriatic)  ;  svperi^  the  gods  above ;  supera^  the 
upper  parts  of  the  world.  (Rarely  as  an  adjective,  res  svperae^  belonging 
to  the  upper  world,  Umen  superum.) 

{ultra,  prep.)        ulterior,  on  the  other        ultimus,  the  last 

side,  further 
vrior,  the  first,  former       primus,  first.      (See 

§.  74.) 

b.  The  following  comparatives  and  superlatives  also  want  the 
positive : 

aeterior,  worse  deterrimus 

odor,  swifter  ocissimus 

potior,  preferable  potissimus 

Ohs.  S^qvioTy  seqvius,  worse,  less  good,  is  rare  as  an  adjective.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  related  to  the  adverb  seeius. 

§.  67.  Many  adjectives  have  no  forms  for  the  comparative  and 
superlative,  because  they  only  shew  that  an  object  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  a  strictly  limited  class,  so  that  it  is  impossible  or  difiicult 
to  conceive  a  difference  of  degree,  e.  g.  aureus,  golden,  and  all 
those  which  designate  a  material,  Graecus,  Oreek,  pedester,  belong- 
ing to  the  infantry,  aestivus,  belonging  to  the  Bxunmer,kestemus,  of 
yesterday,  and  others  which  denote  a  certain  period  of  time,  vivus, 
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living,  sospes,  uninjured,  merus,  mere,  pure,  memor,  remembering. 
Other  adjectives  have  no  comparative  or  superlative,  because,  from 
the  form  of  the  adjective,  these  would  want  euphonj.  On  account 
of  one  or  other  of  these  impediments  the  following  adjectives  have 
commonly  no  forms  of  comparison. 

a.  Those  which  have  the  termination  us  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
e.  g.  idoneus,  convenient,  duhius,  doubtful  (but  tenuis,  thin,  tenutor, 
tenuissimus). 

Ohs,  Those  in  uus  however  are  sometimes  used  in  the  superlative; 
assiduissimWf  strenuissifims  (from  asndmu^  persevering,  »irenuu8,  vigor- 
ous), more  rarely  in  the  comparative,  as  assiduiar.  Of  those  in  iui  there 
occurs  the  comparative  egregior  from  egregius^  distinguished,  with  some 
others,  and  the  superlatives  egregxisswnus  and  pmnmus  ham  j^ius,  pious, 
but  not  in  the  better  writers. 

b.  Most  of  those  which  are  compounded  of  verbs  or  substantives, 
e.  g.  those  in  fer  and  ger  from  fero,  gero,  ignivdmus^  vomiting  fire 
(vomo),  degener,  degenerate  {genus)  ^  discolor ^  of  various  colours 
(color),  inopSy  poor  [ops),  magnanimus,  noble-minded  {animus).  We 
must  however  except  those  in  dicus,  ficus,  volus,  from  dieo,  facio, 
volo,  of  which  several  (not  all)  are  compared  (see  §•  65.  1.),  and 
those  from  ars,  mens,  cor,  as  iners,  sollers,  demens,  concors,  discors^ 
vecors  (rarely  misericors). 

c.  Most  of  those  which  are  manifestly  derivatives  (from  Latin 
words  in  use)  with  the  terminations  tcus,  alis  or  oris.  His,  tdus, 
timus,  tnus,  ivus,  orus  (e.  g.  civtcus,  naturalis,  hostilis,  qverulus,  legi^ 
timus,  peregrinus,  furtrvus,  odorus),  with  those  derived  from  sub- 
stantives with  the  terminations  atus  and  itus  (e.  g.  barbatus, 
bearded). 

Ots,  Some  exceptions  however  occur,  partly  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative,  e.  g.  hogpitaUs,  hospitable,  liberalise  Uberal,  divinus,  godlike, 
divine  {liberaliar,  liber aUssimus^  &c.),  partly  in  the  comparative  alone,  as 
rusticuSy  rural,  rustic,  aeqvcdiSt  equal,  uniform,  capitalist  fieital,  capital, 
popularise  favourable  to  the  people,  regalis,  royal,  salutaris,  wholesome, 
civilis^  civil,  tempestivuSy  seasonable  {aegvalior^  &c.). 

d.  To  these  are  to  be  added  some  particular  words,  which  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  general  rule,  e.  g.  ferus,  wild,  gnarus,  know- 
ing, minis,  wonderful,  navus,  active,  rudis,  raw,  unpolished,  trux, 
harsh  (while  veruSy  clarus,  dirus,  with  the  same  form,  have  the  degrees  of 
comparison). 

Ohs.  1.  Of  adjectives  with  certain  terminations,  especiallyKiMtf,  many 

k2 
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remain  without  comparison  (e.  g.  irepiduSf  apprehensive),  while  others 
are  compared  (e.  g.  eallidus,  sly,  candidus,  white,  &c.).  In  some  adjec- 
tives it  maj  be  simply  accident,  that  the  forms  of  comparison  occur  in  no 
old  writer. 

Obs,  2.  The  words  dexter,  right,  and  nnister^  left,  express  already  in 
the  positive  a  relation  to  some  other  object^  and  the  comparative  is  conse- 
quently superfluous.  Yet  some  writers  have  used  dexterior  and  ainisterior 
in  the  signification  of  the  positive,  and  even  the  superlative  dexfimus 
(SaU.). 

§.  68.  a.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  comparison  in  use« 
while  the  superlative  occurs ;  falsus,  false^  inclitus,  renowned,  novtis, 
new  {novissimus,  the  last)^  sacer,  holy,  serus,  late  {serissimus  is 
rare),  vettcSy  old  (veterrimus  ;  on  the  other  hand  vetustus,  vetustior^  ve^ 
ttistissimus), 

Oha.  Several  participles  .are  also  used  in  the  superlative  without  a  com- 
parative, e.  g.  meritus  and  invicttis,  unconquered,  invincible,  compoimded 
with  in,  (But  doctue,  learned,  doctior,  doctissimtis  ;  indocttie,  indoctiorf 
indoetissimuSj  &c.) 

b.  Many  adjectives  in  tlis  {btlis),  wliich  are  derived  from  verbs, 
have  the  comparative,  but  not  the  superlative,  e.  g.  affiUs,  active, 
jdocilis,  teachable,  credibilis,  credihley probabilis,  allowable,  probable; 
also  the  following,  aier,  black,  coectM,  blind,  ye^tcnt^^,  fasting,  hnginr 
qvus,  distant,  proclivis^  leaning  downwards,  propinqvus,  near  (see 
under  j^rqpior,  §.  66,  a.),  surdus,  deaf,  teres,  round,  and  some  others. 
(Adolescentior  from  adolescens,  young,  commonly  a  substantive,  the 
youth.) 

Obs,  Others  in  iUs  {Jbilis)  are  compared  throughout, -e.  g.  amabUis^fra^ 
giliSyfertilis  {fero),  nohilis  (nosco)^  ignobilis^  mobilis,  utilis,  {SubtUis 
and  vilis  are  not  derived  from  verbs.) 

c.  When  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a  comparison,  where  the 
form  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  are  not  in  use,  magis^ 
more,  and  mawime,  most,  are  prefixed  to  the  adjective,  e.  g.  magig 
mirus,  maadme  {summe,  in  the  highest  degree)  mirus.  Otherwise 
this  circumlocution  is  generally  used  only  by  the  poets. 

Obs,  "With  a  view  to  heighten  the  signification  ^er  is  prefixed  to  many 
adjectives,  and  by  all  writers,  e.  g.  percommodus,  very  convenient.  Those 
with  ^06,  e.  g.  praegeliduSy  very  cold,  are  found  more  in  the  poets  and 
later  prose.  Adjectives  which  have  their  signification  enhanced  in  this 
way,  are  not  compared.  Only  praecJarus,  illustrious,  is  compared  as  a 
simple  word,  and  used  by  all  writers. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Numerals  {nomina  numeralia). 

§.  69.  Those  numerals^  which  are  used  only  to  count  and  to  ex- 
press a  given  number  are  called  car^Kna/ numbers  {nomina  numeralia 
cardinalia) ;  those  derived  from  them^  which  express  the  number 
of  an  object  and  its  place  in  the  series,  e.  g.  tertius,  the  third,  are 
called  ordinals  {nomina  numeralia  ordinalia).  Besides  these  two 
kinds  there  are  in  Latin  numbers  expressing  division  or  repetition 
{distributives;  nominal  numeralia  distributiva),  which  express  a 
number  as  thought  of  several  times  (one  for  each  object  or  case), 
e.  g.  seni,  six  each  (several  sixes,  and  one  each  time,  one  for  each). 

§.  70.  The  Cardinals  are  named  as  follows  (the  forms  of  the  Latin  nu- 
merals are  subjoined) ; 


I  unus,  una,  unum, 

II  duo,  duae,  duo, 

III  tres,  tria, 

IV  gvattuor. 

V  qvinqve, 

VI  ses. 

VII  septem. 

VIII  octo. 

Vim  or  IX  novem, 

X  decern. 

XI  undecim, 

XII  duodeeim. 

XIII  tredeeim  or  decern  et  ires 
{tree  et  decern), 

XIV  qvattuordecim, 

XV  qyindecim, 

XVI  sedecim  {sexdecim,  decern  ei 
sex), 

XVII  decern  et  septem  or  septen- 
decim  {septem  et  decern), 

XVIII  duodeviginti  (properly  2 
from  20,  20  minus  2)  or  (more 
rarely)  decern  et  octo, 

XIX  undevigimti  or  (more  rarely) 
decern  et  novem 

XX  mginti. 

XXI  unus  (a,  um)  et  viginti  or 
viginti  unus  {a,  um). 


XXII  duo  {duae)  et  viginti  or  tTt- 
ginti  duo  {duae),  and  so  on,  e.  g. 

XXV  gvinqve  et  viginti  or  viginti 
qvinqve, 

XXVIII  duodetriginta  or  (more 
rarely)  octo  et  viginti  or  viginti 
octo, 

XXIX  undetriginta  or  (more  rare- 
ly) novem  et  viginti  or  viginti 
novem, 

XXX  triginta,  and  so  on,  as  with 
viginti,  e,  g. 

XXXIX  undeqvadraginta  or  (more 
rarely)  novem  et  triginta  or  trh- 
ginta  novem, 

XL  quadraginta 

L  qLqv^nta. 

LX  sexaginta. 

LXX  septuaginta, 

LXXX  octoginta, 

XC  nonaginta, 

XCVIII  nonaginta  octo,  octo  et  no  • 
naginta. 

XCIX  or  IC  nonaginta  novem,  no- 
vem et  nonaginta,  undecentum, 

C  centum. 

CI  centum  et  unus,  or  centum 
unus. 
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CII  centum  et  diw,  centum  duo,  DCCC  octingenti,  ae,  a. 

&c.,  e.  g.  DCCCC  nongenti,  ae,  a. 

CXXrV  centum  etvigintiqvattiwr^  CIO  or  M  mille. 

centum  viginti  qvattuor,  CIOCID  or  MM  duo  miUia^  &c. 

CC  ducerUiy  ae,  a.  100  qvinqve  millia, 

CCC  trecenti,  ae,  a.  lOOCIOCIO  or  lOMM  teptem  milr 
CCCC  qvadringentit  ae^  a*  Ua. 

10  or  D  qvingenti,  o^,  a,  CCIOO  decern  millia, 

DC  sexcentij  ae,  a  °.  1000  qvingvaginta  millia, 

DCC  septingentiy  ae,  a.  CCCIOOO  centum  millia, 

Obe,  1.  To  these  numbers  correspond  the  pronomioal  words  (see  §.93) 
tot^  BO  many,  qvot^  how  many  ?  and  totidem,  just  so  many.  (The  numeral 
adjectiyes  multi,  pauci,  omnes,  nulli,  nonnulli,  plerigve,  are  also  allied  to 
them  in  signification.) 

Obs,  2.  The  Latin  numeral  signs,  with  the  exception  of  M  (an  abbre- 
viation of  mille),  were  originally  not  letters,  but  arbitrary  signs,  which 
subsequently  received  the  form  erf  letters.  A  stroke  (I)  with  a  0  (in- 
verted) is  500,  and  every  additional  0  corresponds  to  a  cipher  in  our 
figures,  therefore  100=5000,  IOOO==50000.  The  number  is  doubled 
when  as  many  C's  are  put  before  the  stroke,  as  there  stand  O's  after  it : 
therefore  CIO=1000,  CCIOO=10000,  CCCIOOO =1000 00.  In  more 
modern  books  our  (Arabic)  numerals  are  sometimes  made  use  of. 

§.71.  The  numerals  under  mille  are  adjectives;  the  three  first 
are  declined :  the  numbers  from  qvattuor  to  decern,  those  which  end 
in  decim,  and  the  tens  (viginti,  triginta,  &c.)  with  centum  are  nnde- 
clined :  so  also  undeviginti,  duodeviginti,  and  the  others  which  are 
formed  in  the  same  way  (by  subtraction).  Ducenti  and  the  fol- 
lowing hundreds  are  declined  like  the  plural  of  adjectives  in  us. 

Unus,  una,  unum,  has  in  the  gen.  in  all  genders  unlus,  in  the  dat. 
uni  (see  §.  37.  Obs,  2),  but  is  otherwise  regularly  declined^  after  the 
second  and  first  declension.  It  has  also  a  plural  uni,  unae,  una,  in 
the  signification  alone,  of  one  kind,  with  plural  substantives. 
( Uni  Sveviy  the  Suevi  alone  ;  unis  moribus  vivere,  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  26,  to 
/ive  with  manners  unchanged.  Uni — alteri,  the  one  party — the  other.  Of 
unae  litterae,  see  §.  76,  c.  Obs.) 

Duo  is  thus  declined : 

MASC.  AND  NEUT.  FEM. 

Nom.        duo  duae 

Ace.  duo,  masc.  also  duos  duas 

Gen.  duorum  duarum 

Dat.  Abl.  duobus  duabus 

•  Sexcenti  is  used  of  an  indefinite  large  number,  as  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  in  English. 
[So  trecenti  in  Horace  :  j^matcrem  trecentae  Piritkoum  cohibent  catenae  (Od.  iii.  4,  79).] 
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In  the  same  way  is  declined  the  word  amoo,  ambae,  ambo,  both 
(e.  g.  ace.  masc.  ambo  or  ambos).  The  gen.  of  dtu)  has  also  the 
form  dttum,  especially  duum  millium.  (See  §.  34.  Obs.  3.  §.  37. 
Obs.  4.) 

Tres  is  declined  according  to  the  third  decl.  thus : 

Norn.  Ace.  tres  Neuir.  tria 

Gen.  trium 

Dai.  Abl.   tribns 

§.  72.  a.  Mtlle  is  usually  an  indeclinable  adjective,  e.  g.  mille 
homines^  mtlle  hominum,  mille  hominibtis.  Sometimes  howeyer  it  is  used 
as  a  substantive  in  the  sing.,  and  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  objects 
enumerated  in  the  gen.,  e.  g.  ea  civitas  mille  minimilitum  (Com.  Milt.  5), 
but  then  usually  only  in  the  nom.  or  ace. 

Obs.  1.  When  mille  stands  as  a  nom.  in  the  way  last  mentioned  (as  a 
substantive  with  the  gen.  following),  it  is  notwithstanding  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  verb  in  the  plural ;  mille  passuum  erant  inter  urhem  castr<igve 
(Liv.  XXIII.  44).  Such  a  phrase  as  ibi  mille  hominum  occiditur  is  anti- 
quated. 

Obs.  2.  MiUe  seldom  occurs  as  a  substantive  in  any  other  case  than  the 
nom.  and  aoc.,  and  then  only  in  combination  with  millia  in  the  same  case : 
cum  octo  milUbus  peditum^  mille  eqvitum  (Liv.  XXI.  61). 

b.  From  mille  comes  the  plural  millia  (milia),  thousands,  a 
substantive  (gen.  millium,  dat.  abl.  millibus),  to  which  the  smaller 
numerals  are  prefixed;  tria,  sex,  viffinti,  centum  millia,  with  the 
gen.  of  the  objects  enumerated  (see  §.  285>  a),  e.g.  sex  millia  pedi^ 
turn,  duo  millia  eqvitum. 

Obs.  1 .  When  smaller  (adjective)  numerals  are  subjoined  after  mt77ia,the 
name  of  the  objects  enumerated,  provided  it  comes  afterwards,  is  put  in 
the  same  case  as  milUa  (not  in  the  genitive),  e.  g.  Cktesi  sunt  tria  millia 
trecenti  milrtes  ;  Caesar  cepit  duo  millia  trecentos  sex  Oallos.  But  if  the 
name  of  the  objects  enumerated  comes  first  it  is  usually  put  in  the  geni- 
tive, governed  by  millia,  e.  g.  Caesar  Qallorum  duo  millia  qvingentos  sex 
cepit.  Sometimes  however ;  Oallos  cepit  duo  millia  qmngentos  sex.  {Om-' 
ties  eqviteSy  XV  millia  numero,  convenire  jubet,  in  apposition.  Caesar  B. 
G.  VII.  64.) 

Obs.  2.  Bis  miUe,  ter  mille,  instead  of  duo  millia,  tria  millia,  is  poetical, 

§.  73.  From  the  examples  in  §.  70  it  is  seen,  that  in  compoimdlng  the 
numbers  that  fall  between  the  tens  from  20  up  to  100,  either  the  ten 
unthout  et,  or  the  smaller  jmraber  with  et,  is  placed  first  {vigiriiiunus,  unus 
et  mginti.  Tiginti  et  unus  is  rare).  For  28,  29,  38,  39,  &c.,  the  expres- 
sions formed  by  subtraction  are  the  most  usual  {duodetriginta,  undetriginta). 
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The  hundreds  (in  prose)  are  always  placed  before  the  tens,  with  or  with- 
out et,  and  then  the  tens  before  the  units,  e.  g.  centum  et  sexaginta  9ex  or 
centum  sexciginta  tea,     (Deviations  from  this  are  rare.) 

A  million  is  denoted  in  Latin  by  the  expression  10  times  lOOOOO ; 
decies  centum  millia  or  (with  the  distributiye  numeral,  see  §.  76,  b.)  decies 
cerUena  millia^  and  so  on,  above  a  million ;  undecies,  duodeeiet  centum  or 
centena  millia  (1100000,  1200000),  viciea^  triciet  centum  millia  (2000000, 
3000000),  i>icies  gvinqvies  centena  millia  (2500000).  To  these  the  single 
thousands  are  added  in  the  following  way ;  decies  centena  millia  triginta 
sex  millia  centum  nonaginta  icx  (1036196). 


§•  74.  The  Ordinals  {ardinalia)  are  all  adjectives  in  us,  a,  um,  and 
are  regularly  declined.     Their  names  are : 


1  prmw*  first  (of  two  prior,  which 
is  a  comparative,  see  §.  66,  a). 

2  secundus  or  alter. 

3  tertius. 

4  qvartus. 

5  qvintus. 

6  sextue, 

7  Septimus, 

8  actavtts. 

9  nanus. 

10  decimus. 

11  undecimus, 

12  duodecimus. 

13  tertius  decimus  (roiciy  decimus 
et  tertius,  &c.) 

14  qvartus  decimus. 

15  gvintus  decimus. 

16  sextus  decimus. 

17  Septimus  decimus. 

18  duodevicesimus  (more  rarely 
octavus  decimus).  > 

19  undevicesimus  (more  rarely 
nonus  decimus). 

20  vicesimus  (vigesimus). 

2 1  unusetvicesimus  {wnaetvicesima^ 
unumetvicesimum),  more  rarely 
primus  et  vicesimus,  vicesimus 
primus. 

22  alter  (rarely  secundus)  et  vice- 
simuSy  vicesimus  alter,  or  duoet' 


vicesimus   (duoetvicesima,  duoet- 
vicesimum). 

23  tertius  et  vicesimus,  vicesimus 
tertius. 

24  gvartus  et  vicesimus,  vicesimus 
qvartus,  and  so  on. 

28  duodetricesimus,  more  rarely 
octavus  et  vicesimus,  vicesimus 
octavus. 

29  undetricesimus,  more  rarely  na- 
nus et  vicesimus,  vicesimus  nanus. 

30  tricesimus  {trigesimus). 

31  primus  et  tricesimus,  tricesimus 
primus  or  unusettricesimus,  &c., 
as  in  vicesimus. 

38  duodegvadragesimus,  more  rare- 
ly octavus  et  tricesimus,  tricesi- 
mus  octopus. 

39  undegvadragesimus,  more  rarely 
nonus  et  tricesimus,  tricesimus 
nonus. 

40  qvadragesimus. 
50  qvingvagesimus, 
60  sexagesimus. 
70  septuagesimuSm 
80  octogesimus. 

90  nonagesimus. 

100  centesimus. 

101  centesimus  primus. 
110  centesimus  decimus. 
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124  centenmusvicesimwgvartus, 

&c. 
200  dueentesimus. 
300  trecentetimus, 
400  qvadringentesimus. 
500  qvingentetimus. 
600  sexceniesimus. 


700  teptingentewmus. 
800  octingentesimus. 
900  nongentesimus. 
1000  millenmu8, 
2000  to  millesimus,  and  so  on, 

with  adverbs,  e.  g. 
10000  (20ciM  millesimus. 


Ohs.  1.  Deviations  in  the  composition  of  the  intermediate  numbers 
from.  20  to  100  (e.  f^,  primus  viceaimus  without  et,  or  vicesimus  et  primus 
with  tfQ  are  unfrequent.  ZTnus  in  tmtM^^&tctfftmutf,  &c.  is  declinable,  but 
we  find  also  in  the  feminine  the  abbreviated  form  unetvicesima,  with  on 
invariable.    Duo  in  duoetvicesimuSj  &c.  is  undeclined. 

Obs,  2.  To  these  numbers  belongs  the  interrogative  qvoius  ',  which  in  the 
series  ?  Every  third,  every  fourth^  &c.  are  expressed  bj  tertius  gvisqve, 
gvartus  gvisgve,  &c.  with  the  pnmoun  gvisqve  ;  but  every  other  {every  se- 
eond)  is  usually  expressed  by  the  adjective  altemus,  with  the  substantive 
in  the  plural,  e.  g.  (abl.)  alterms  diebus,  every  other  day.  Qvotus  qvisqve 
kacfacit  properly  signifies,  which  in  the  series  does  this  in  the  way  of 
repetition  ?  (e.  g.  is  it  every  seventh,  every  eighth  ?  &c.).  It  also  signi- 
fies, how  many  do  it,  pray  ?  (always  in  a  disparaging  sense). 

Obs,  3.  The  number  of  years  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  annus  with  an 
ordinal  number :  annus  mUlesimus  octingentesimus  gvadragesimus  octavus, 

§.  75.  The  distributive  or  repetitive  numbers  {distributiva)  are 
adjectives  of  three  terminations  following  the  first  and  second  de- 
clension in  the  plural.  (In  the  gen.  they  often  have  um  instead  of 
orum ;  see  §.  37.  Obs,  4.)     They  are  as  follows  : 


1  singulis  ae,  a,  one  each* 

2  binif  ae^  a, 

3  temi  (trini). 

4  gvatemi, 

5  qvini, 

6  seni, 

7  septSni. 

8  octoni. 

9  noveni, 

10  deni. 

11  undent. 

12  duadeni. 

13  temi  deni. 

14  gvatemi  deni,  and  so  on. 
18  oetoni  deni  or  duodemceni. 


19  noveni  deni  or  undeviceni, 

20  viceni, 

21  viceni  singuU. 

22  viceni  bini,  &c. 
30  triceni. 

40  qvadrageni, 

50  qvinqvageni. 

60  sexageni. 

70  septuageni, 

80  octogeni. 

90  noTutgeni. 
100  centeni. 
200  duceni. 
300  treceni. 
400  qvadringeni. 


'  [(2vo/t»  aniittj  (Ilor.)-] 
L 
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500  ^ngem,  900  nongem, 

600  texcenu  1000  nngulamiUia(^or<iii]ljmffUa). 

700  septingeni^  2000  5ina  tnilUa. 

800  octingenL  10000  <^9na  millia, 

Ohs,  To  these  numerals  corresponds  the  interrogative  £00^^,  how  maaj 
for  each  ? 

§,  76.  The  distributives  are  employed 

a.  When  it  is  denoted  that  a  certain  number  (or  something  in  «  oertain 
number,)  is  repeated  for  each  of  the  persons  or  things  mentioned  or 
thought  of,e.  g.  Caesar  etAriavistus  denos  comites  ad  colhqwumddduxerwU^ 
brought  each  ten  attendants ;  agri  septena  Jugera  plebi  divisa  sunt,  seven 
acres  to  each  citizen ;  pveri  senum  septenvmve  dentin  annorum,  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  (each  of  that  age) ;  tmres  in  eentenos  vieenos  pedes 
attollebantur ;  ambulare  hina  mUlia  passuwn  (every  day  or  each  time). 
l}ritici  modius  end  (was  worth,  stood  at)  sestertiis  temis  (Cic.  Ver.  III. 
81).  SinguU  homines,  singtdi  ei/oes,  each  several  man  (the  men  each  for 
himself),  each  single  citizen. 

Ohs.  If  in  expressing  a  division  singuU,  each,  be  added,  the  number  may 
be  either  a  distributive  or  a  cardinal,  e.  g.  ^ro  tHHci  modiis  singulis 
ternos  denarios  exegit  (Cic^)  ;  singulis  denarii  trecenti  imperabantur 
(id.).  Instead  of  singula  milUa  the  word  miUia  is  sometimes  used 
alone  ;  so  also  asses  for  singuli  asses  (an  as  each),  and  acmie  other  words 
which  denote  a  specific  measure,  weight,  &c. 

b.  When  a  multiplication  is  to  be  expressed,  e.  g.  his  hina,  twice  two, 
ter  novenae  virgines,  decies  eentena  millia.  (But  also  decies  centum  nulUa, 
and  particularly  in  the  poets  bis  gvinqve  viri,  ter  centum,  &c.) 

c.  With  those  plural  substantives  {substantioa  pluralia  tatUum)  which 
denote  a  compound  object,  which  can  be  repeated  and  counted,  e.  g.  ca«- 
tra,  a  camp,  bina  castra,  two  camps,  litterae,  a  letter,  qmnae  litterae,  five 
letters.  (On  the  contrary,  ires  liberi,  three  children,  because  they  are 
counted  as  individuals* 

Obs.  In  such  instances  uni  is  employed,  not  singuli  (§.  71),  e.  g.  unae 
litterae,  one  letter,  una  eastra,  one  camp  ;  we  also  usually  meet  with  the 
form  trini  for  temi,  3. 

d.  Sometimes  with  reference  to  objects,  which  are  reckoned  in  pairs, 
e.  g.  hini  scyphi,  a  pair  of  goblets  (belonging  to  each  other  ;  Cic),  and  not 
very  rarely  in  the  poets  with  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  cardinals, 
e.  g.  bina  hastilia,  two  spear-shafts  (Virg.). 

Obs.  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  singular  of  the  distributives  to  ex- 
press a  complex  object :  as  binum  corpus,  a  double  body  (Lucr.)  ;  septeno 
gurgite,  with  sevenfold  flood  (Lucan),  of  the  Nile. 
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§.  77.  From  some  numbers  are  formed  adjectives  of  one  termination  in 

plex  (from  phcare,  to  fold),  to  denote  the  multiplication  defined  by  the 

*  numeral,  namely  simpJex^  simple,  duplex,  double,  triples^  triple,  gvadrt^ 

plexy  qvineupleXy  septemphx,  decemphx,  centuples.     They  are  called  ad- 

Jeciiva  muUiplicoHvay  and  regularly  declined. 

Ohe,  1.  Some  words  in.  plus  {simplus,  duplus^  triplus,  qvadruplus,  [«tfp. 
tuplise']^  oeiuplu8\  are  commonly  used  only  in  the  neuter,  to  denote  a 
magnitude,  so  many  times  greater  than  another  magnitude.  (JDuplum^ 
the  double  of  something  else ;  duplex,  twice  as  great  as  something  else, 
or  double  in  itself. 

Obe.  2.  On  the  muntral  adverbs  see  the  rules  for  the  formation  of 
words,  §.  199, 


CHAPTER  XIl. 

The  Pronouns^ 

§.  78.  The  Latin  pronouns  (properly  so  called)  are  distributed 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  denote  an  object^  into  six 
classes,  viz.  the  personal  {pronomina  personalia) ,  the  demonstrative 
{pr.  demonstrativa),  the  reflective  {pronomen  reflexivum)^  the  rela- 
tive {pronomina  relativa),  the  interrogative  {pronomina  inierroga- 
tiva),  the  indefinite  ( pronomina  indefinita).  To  these  may  be  added 
some  adjectives  derived  from  pronouns^  and  termed  pronominal 
adjectives. 

Most  pronoims  have  different  terminations  for  the  genders  of  the 
objects  signified,  and  may  be  combined  with  them  like  adjectives 
{hie  vir,  haecfemina,  hoc  signum). 

§.  79.  The  Personal  Pronouns  denote  the  speaker  himself  (in  the 
plural  the  speaker  and  those  in  whose  name  he  speaks),  and  the 
person  or  persons  spoken  to.  They  have  no  distinction  of  gender, 
and  are  not  combined  with  a  substantive,  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
in  themselves  all  the  definition  required.  They  are  declined  in  the 
following  manner : 

First  Person.  Second  Person. 

eiKOtTLAB. 

Nom.  ego,  I.  tu,  thou  (so  also  Yoc.). 

Ace.    me,  me.  te,  thee. 

Dat.   mihi^  to  me.  tibi^  to  thee. 

Abl.     me.  te. 

l2 
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PLURAL. 

Nom.  Ace.  nos,  we,  us.  vos,  you  (so  also  Voc.). 

Gen.  (occasionally)  nostrum.  vestrum.  ^  ' 

Dat.  AM.  nobis.  vobis. 

Ohs.  1.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  these  pronouns  the  derivative  adjec- 
tives (pr.  possessivd)  meus  and  tuuSf  noster  and  vegfer  (see  §.  92)  are 
sometimes  made  use  of,  sometimes  the  genitive  neuter  of  these  adjec- 
tives, mei  {of  my  heing)^  tui,  nostri,  vestri  ;  nostrum  and  vestrum  are  only 
used  in  certain  combinations  :  on  this  see  §.  297. 

Ohs.  2.  To  all  cases  of  these  pronouns,  except  tu,  nostrum^  and  vestrum, 
may  be  affixed  the  syllable  met,  which  gives  prominence  to  that  person  in 
comparison  with  others  (I  myself)  ;  frequently  ipse  too  is  added,  e.  g. 
temeHpeum.  From  tu  are  formed  tut^  and  tutemet  with  the  same  signi- 
fication. 

Ohs.  3.  For  mihi  the  poets  often  use  mi  (contracted)  ;  tete  is  sometimes 
found  for  te  in  the  most  ancient  style.  Tu  and  vos  are  the  only  vocatives 
of  pronouns. 

§.  80.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  point  to  some  defined  object 
(or  give  it  prominence).  They  are,  hie,  this  here,  this,  iste,  that 
there  (with  you),  ille,  yon,  that  there,  is,  that  (which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned^  or  is  now  defined  by  the  addition  of  which),  he 
(she,  it),  idem,  the  same,  ipse,  self;  to  which  may  be  also  added, 
alius,  another,  and  alter,  the  other  (when  two  are  spoken  of). 

Ohs.  Hie,, iste f  illey  may  be  named  direct  demonstratives,  is  an  indirect 
demonstrative,  idem  and  ipse  emphatic  demonstratives.  Alius  and  alter 
denote  the  opposite  of  something  defined,  but  alter  has  also  an  indefinite 
signification  :  one  (of  two  persons  or  objects). 

§.81.  The  demonstratives  are  declined  as  follows  : 

1.  Hie.  SINGULAR. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neutr. 

Nom.         hie  haec  hoc 

Ace.  hnnc  banc  — 

Gen.  hnjos  in  all  genders. 

Dat.  hmc  in  all  genders  (monosyllable). 

AbL  hoc  hac  hoc. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.         hi  hae  haec 

Ace.  hos  has  — 

Gen.         horum  harum  horum 

Dat.  Ahl.  his  in  all  genders. 
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Obs.  Ce  is  sometimes  appended  to  the  cases  in  m  {nc)  and  «,  particularly 
the  last,  e.  g.  hunce^  hujusce,  hosce,  horuncBj  and  this  form  is  more  em- 
phatic. In  those  cases  which  end  in  &,  an  «  was  sometimes  heard  after  the 
c  in  the  older  pronunciation,  as  hice^  huice.  From  this  with  the  interroga- 
tive particle  tie  originated  hictne,  hoctne  (less  correctly  hiccine)^  &c.  (In 
the  cases  in  c  the  demonstrative  particle  ce  coalesces  with  the  theme  of 
the  pronoim.  Micae^  haece,  for  hi,  hoe,  was  antiquated.)  Suic,  pro- 
nounced as  a  dissyllable,  belongs  to  a  late  period. 

§.  82.     2.  Iste. 

SINOULAB. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neutr. 

Nom.    iste  ista  istud 

jicc,      istum  istam  

Gen.      istius  in  all  genders. 

Dat.      isti     .... 

AbL      isto  ista  isto. 

The  plural  (isth  istae,  ista)  is  declined  regularly  after  the  second 
and  first  declension. 

3.  In  the  same  way  is  declined  Uk,  ilia,  iUud, 

Ohs.  1.  From  an  old  form  alius  for  ills  we  find  in  Virgil  a  dat.  sing,  and 
nom.  plur.  olU.  The  gen.  illi,  illae  for  illiuSy  and  the  dat.  illae  (fem.)  for 
iUi  are  obsolete.  (Instead  of  istlm  and  illlus  we  also  find  in  verse  istius 
and  alius :  comp.  §.  37.  Obs.  2.)    For  ellum  see  under  is, 

Obs.  2.  For  iste  and  ills  we  find  also  istic,  fem«  istaee,  neutr.  istoe  or 
istue,  and  illic,  illaecy  illoc  or  Ulue,  which  in  the  nom.,  ace,  and  abl.,  are 
declined  like  hie.  Sometimes  in  the  antiquated  style  ce  is  appended  to 
other  cases  of  iste  and  ille,  e.  g.  illasce. 

4.  Like  iste  is  declined  ipse^  ipsa,  ipsum,  only  with  m  (not  d)  in 
'he  neuter. 

Obs.  Ipse  (sometimes  in  the  comic  poets  ipsus)  is  formed  from  is  and  the 
termination  j>«^,  as  idem  is  formed  from  is  and  dem.  The  old  forms  ea-pse, 
eam-pse,  and  eo-pse,  for  ipsa,  ipsam,  and  ^so,  are  found  in  Plautus,  and 
eapse  in  the  word  reapsCf  which  was  in  use  also  at  a  later  period,  {=re 
ipsa,  in  fact). 

§.  83.     5.  Is. 

SINGULAR. 

Masc.                       Fem.  Neutr. 

Nom.    is                               ea  id 

Ace.      eum                           earn  — 
Gen.     ejus  in  all  genders. 
Dat.      ei     .     .     .     . 

Abl.      eo                               ea  eo. 
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FLUB  A  L. 

Abut.  ii  (ei)  eae  ea 

Ace,  eos  eas  — 

Gen.  eorum  earum  eorum ' 

Dat,  AM,  iis  (eis)  in  all  genders. 

In  the  same  waj  is  declined  idem  (for  is^dem),  compounded  of  is  and 
the  syllable  dem,  yiz..  Idem,  eadem,  Uiem,  dem  being  added  to  the 
cases  of  is.     (Ace.  eundem,  eandem,  gen.  plur.  eorundem.) 

Obs.  1.  The  orthography  ei  in  the  plural  is  rare  {eidem  scarcely  ever 
used),  eis  less  ooQimon  than  m.  Ji  and  tit  were  probably  pronounced  as 
monosyllables,  and  in  the  poets  iidem  and  iisdem  are  always  dissyllables 
{idem,  tedem). 

Obt,  2.  From  the  particles  ecce  and  en  (see  there  !),  and  the  ace.  masc. 
and  fern,  of  is  and  ille,  there  originated  in  familiar  language  the  finms 
eecum,  eccam,  ecoas,  eccas,  ellum,  eUam,  ellos^  ellas^  which  occur  in  Plautus 
and  Terence.     (In  eecillum,  eccistam^  the  e  only  is  elided.) 

§.  84.     6.  Alius. 

SINGULAR. 

Masc.  Fern,  Neuir. 

Nom.    alius  alia  aliud 

Ace.      alium  aliam  

Gen.      alius  in  all  genders. 

Dat.      alii     .... 

Abl.       alio  atift  alio. 

The  plural  is  declined  regularly  after  the  second  and  first  de- 
clension. 

Alter,  altera,  alterum,  gen.  alterfus,  dat.  alteri  (see  §.  37,  Obs.  2), 
otherwise  regular. 

Obs.  Alteri  in  the  plural  signifies,  one  (of  two  plurals),  one  (of  two 
parties,  &c.),  and  in  the  same  way  (yiz.  of  two  plurals)  the  plural  of  the 
other  pronouns  in  ^er  is  employed,  namely,  utri,  neutri,  and  the  com- 
pounds of  uter, 

§.  85.  The  Reflective  Pronoun  se  (himself^  herself^  itself^  them- 
selves) refers  back  to  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
proposition^  without  being  itself  united  to  a  substantive.  It  has  in 
the  ace.  and  abl.  of  both  numbers  se  or  sese,  in  the  dat.  sibi.  The 
nom.  is  wanting^  as  also  the  gen.,  in  place  of  .which  is  used  the 
derivative  suus,  or  its  neutr.  gen.  sui,  as  with  ego  meus  and  mei 
(§.  79,  Obs.  1.)  I 

Obs.  Met  is  affixed  to  se  and  sibi,  as  to  ego  (§.  79.  Obs.  2). 
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§.  86.  The  Relative  Pronoun  qvi  (who^  which)  refers  to  some- 
thing in  another  proposition,  to  which  a  definition  is  snbjoined  by 
means  of  the  pronoun  {Cato,  qvi;  is,  qtri).  It  is  declined  as 
follows : 

SINGULAR, 

Masc.  Fern.  Neutr, 

Nom,        qvi  qvae  qvod 

Ace.  qvem  qvam  * 

Gen,  cujus  in  all  genders. 

Dat.  ctti     .....     .     (monosyllable) 

Abl.  qvo  qva  qvo. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.        qvi  qvae  qvae 

Ace.  qvos  qvas  

Gen.  qvorom  qvanim  qvorum 

Dat.  Abl.  qvibus  (qvis)  in  all  genders. 

Ohs.  1.  The  more  ancient  way  of  writing  the  genitive  and  dative  was 
qvqjus  and  qvoi.     CUt^  &s  a  dissyllable,  is  found  only  in  the  later  poets. 

Ohs.  2,  The  ablative  qvis  {gveis  is  only  another  way  of  writing  it)  is 
antiquated,  but  sometimes  readopted  by  later  writers.  An  old  form  qvi 
occurs  as  an  abl.  sing.,  but  is  only  used  by  good  writers  in  combination 
with  the  preposition  cum  {qmeum=qvocumy  masc,  and  nent.,  in  the  more 
antiquated  style  Aho^qvaeumy  fern.)  and  with  verbs  in  some  few  ezpres- 
sions  as  a  neuter  after  an  indefinite  pronoun  understood ;  hdbeo,  qvi  utar 
(what  I  can  make  use  of) ;  vix  reliqvit,  qvi  efferretur  (enough  to  bury 
him) ;  compare  §.  88,  Ohs,  2. 

§.  87.  The  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns  (pronominarelativa  inde^ 
finita)  qvicunqve,  qvisqvis  (every  one  who,  whoever),  uter,  utercunqve 
(whichever  of  two),  show  that  the  definition  comprises  several,  and 
that  it  is  indifferent  which  is  thought  of. 

Qvicunqve,  qvaecunqve,  qvodcunqve,  is  declined  like  qvi  (the  afSx 
cunqve  remains  unaltered) ;  uter,  utra,  utrum  (usually  an  interroga- 
tive pronoun,  is  regularly  declined  (except  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing. 
utrtus,  utri ;  see  §.  37,  Obs.  2),  and  so  also  utercunqve. 

Qvisqvis  is  usually  found  only  in  the  nom.  masc,  and  the  nom. 
and  ace.  neutr.  {qvidqvid  or  qvicqvid,  subst.),  also  in  the  abl.  masc. 
and  neutr.  {qvoqvo) :  we  rarely  meet  with  qvemqvem,  qvibusqvibus,  and 
not  till  a  late  period  with  the  abl.  fern,  qvaqva.  From  the  imused  gen. 
has  originated  by  an  abbreviated  pronunciation  the  expression  cuicuimodi, 
of  whatever  kind. 
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Obs,  1.  It  is  rarely  (in  the  best  writers  only  in  the  expression  qvaeunqve 
rationCy  in  any  way,  gvocunqve  modoy  Sail.),  that  qvicunqve  occors  simply 
as  an  indefinite  pronoun  with  the  notion  of  uniyersality  (every  one),  with- 
out a  relative  signification.  So  also  qvisgyis  in  the  expression  gvogvo 
modoy  in  any  way  *. 

Obs.  2.  Qpicungve  is  sometimes  resolved  and  separated  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  an  unaccented  word,  e.  g.  qva  re  cunqve  possum  (even  by  two  pro- 
nouns ;  qvo  ea  me  cunqve  ducet,  Cic.)*  The  same  division  {tmesis)  occurs 
in  qvaliscunqve  (§.  93),  e.  g.  necesse  est,  aliqvid  sit  melius^  qvale  id  cunqve 
est.  It  occiu-s  less  frequently  in  qvantuscunqve  and  qmlihet  {cujus  rei  Ubet 
simulator.  Sail.). 

§.  88.  The  Interrogative  Pronoun,  which  denotes  an  object,  which 
it  is  required  should  be  specified,  is  qms  or  qm,  fern,  qvae,  neutr. 
qyid  or  qvod,  who  ?  which  ?  with  the  more  emphatic  form  qvisnam, 
qvinam,  qvaenam,  qvidnam,  qvodnam^  who  then  ?  which  then  ?  and 
of  two,  uter,  utra,  uirum,  which?  (see  §.  87).  Qvis  and  qvisnam, 
with  the  exception  of  the  double  nom.  masc,  and  the  nom.  and  ace. 
neutr.,  are  declined  exactly  like  the  relative  pronoun  qvi.  In  the 
neuter  qyid  and  qvidnam  are  substantives,  qvod  and  qvodnam  adjec- 
tives {qvidfeci  ?  qvod  f acinus  commisit  f  qvodnam  consilium  cepit  f). 
In  the  masculine  ^rt^  is  both  a  substantive  and  adjective,  qvi  for  the 
most  part  an  adjective  {qvi  cantus?). 

Ohs.  1.  Qpis  (with  the  nominative  termination  «)  occurs  as  an  adjective 
in  the  older  writers  (Cic.)  chiefly  with  substantives  which  denote  a  person 
{qvis  senator?  qvis  rex?  but  qvivir?  in  the  signification,  what  man= 
what  sort  of  man  ?)  but  often  too  with  others  {qvis  locus  ?  qvis  casus  /). 
Qvi  {qvinam)  on  the  other  hand  is  rare  as  a  substantive,  and  is  found  al- 
most exclusively  in  dependent  interrogative  clauses,  as,  tion  id  solum 
spectatur,  qvi  debeat,  sedetiam  qvi  possit  ulcisci  (Cic.  Divin.  in  Caec.  16). 
In  independent  interrogative  sentences  (e.  g.  qvi  primus  Ameriam  nun- 
tiat  ?)  it  is  almost  unused. 

Obs.  2.  The  ablative  form  qvi  (see  §.  86,  Obs,  2)  is  used  only  in  the 
signification  how  ?  {qvi  Jit  ?  qvi  convenit  T  how  is  it  suitable  ?) 

§.  89.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  {pr.  indefinita)  are  qvis,  one,  any 
one,  aliqvis,  qvispiam,  one,  any  one,  qvisqvam,  any  one  whatever, 
ullus,  any,  qvidam,  some  one,  a  certain  one,  alteruter,  one  or  the 
other  (of  two),  with  those  which  denote  a  division ;  qvisqve,  each 
severally,  unusqvisqve,  each  individual,  uterqve,  properly,  each  of  I 
two  separately ;  then,  both  {uterqve  /rater,  both  brothers ;  uterqve 

4  Q»idqvid  for  qvidqve  ($.  89)  in  certain  combinations,  as  ut  qtfidqvid  for  ut  qvidqve 
(Ci&)  is  rare  and  antiquated. 
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eomm,  both  of  them ;  utrigve,  both  parties)^  and  those  which  de- 
note a  nniversality  without  distinction  (which  may  be  named  inde- 
finita  universalia) ;  qvivis,  qvilibet,  any  one  you  like  (whoever  it  may 
be),  utervis,  uterlibet,  any  one  you  like  (of  two) ;  to  which  may  also 
be  added  the  negative  words  nemo,  no  one  (subst.),  nihil,  nothing 
(subst.),  nuUuBy  no,  none,  neuter,  neither. 

§.90.  1.  Qvie,  qvi,  fem.  qvae  and  qvd,  neutr.  qvid  and  gvod,  is 
declined  (except  in  the  nom.)  like  the  relative  pronoun,  with  the 
exception,  that  the  nom.  and  ace.  neutr.  plural,  as  well  as  the  nom. 
sing,  fem.,  have  both  forms  qvae  and  qvd.  Qvid  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, qvod  as  an  adjective;  qvis  as  both,  and  in  all  combinations 
{dicat  qvis,  si  qvis,  si  qvis  dux),  qvi  only  after  the  conjunctions  si, 
nisi,  ne,  num,  both  as  a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  but  chiefly  as 
an  adjective  {ne  qvis  and  ne  qvi,  si  qvis  dux  and  si  qvi  dux).  Qva 
IB  more  common  in  the  neutr.  plural  than  qvae'. 

The  following  are  formed  from  qvis  and  declined  like  it :  ecqvis, 
ecqvi,  ecqva,  ecqvae,  ecqvid,  ecqvod,  does  any  one  ?  and  the  stronger 
form  ecqvisnam  (also  nutnqvisnam). 

2.  Like  qvis  is  declined  aliqvis,  except  that  it  has  only  aliqva  in 
the  fem.  sing,  and  neutr.  plur.  Aliqvid  is  used  as  a  substantive, 
aliqvod  as  an  adjective,  aliqvis  as  both,  aliqvi  as  an  adjective. 

3.  Qvisqvam,  neutr.  qvidqvam  {qvicqvam)  without  a  fem.,  and 
without  a  plur.,  is  declined  like  qvis  (without  qvi  or  qvod). 

Obs.  Qoisqvam  is  used  as  a  substantive,  and  also  as  an  adjective  with  the 
appellations  of  persons  {scriptor  qvisqvam,  qvisqvam  Qallus)  ;  the  corre- 
sponding ullus  as  an  adjective,  but  sometimes  (in  the  best  writers  only 
ullius  and  ullo,  in  some  also  the  dat.  ulli)  it  is  used  as  a  substantive. 

§.  91.  4.  Qvidam,  qvispiam,  qvivis,  qvilibet,  and  qvisqve,  are  de- 
clined like  the  relative  pronoun,  except  that  as  substantives  they 
have  in  the  neuter  the  form  qvid  {qviddam,  &c.),  as  adjectives  qvod 
{qvoddam,  &c.).  In  unusqvisqve  both  words  are  declined  {unaqvae* 
qve,  unumqvidqve  and  unumqvodqve,  unumqvemqve,  &c.). 

In  lUervis  {utravis,  utmmvis),  uterlibet  (uiralibet,  utrumlibef), 
uterqve  (tttraqve,  utrumqve),  uter  is  declined  {utriusqve,  &c.,  see  §• 
87).  In  alteruter  sometimes  both  words  are  declined  {alterautra, 
alierumutrum,  gen.  alteriusutrius,  &c.),  sometimes  only  the  last 
{alterutra,  alterutrum).  The  adjectives  ullus  (a,  urn),  nullus,  non- 
nullus,  neuter  {neutra,  neutrum),  are  regularly  declined,  except  in 
the  gen.  {ullius,  &c.  neutrius)  and  in  the  dative  {ulli,  &c.  neutri). 

'  And,  to  jndge  by  the  poets,  in  the  fem.  sing.  also. 

M 
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Nemo  is  a  substantive  of  the  masculine  gender,  amd  follows  tbe 
third  declension  (see  §.  41  under  the  termination  o,  mis).  The 
genitive  is  not  used  in  common  language,  nor  the  ablative  in  the 
best  writers ;  in  their  stead  nullius  and  nulla  are  used  K 

Ohs.  Nemo  is  also  used  as  an  adjective  with  the  names  of  persons, 
e.  g.  nerno  scriptor,  nemo  OalUts.  (Also  ecriptor  nullue,  but  with  national 
names  always  nemo.) 

Nihil  is  nominative  and  accusative  without  any  other  cases. 
(The  form  nihiltim  with  the  genitive  nihili  and  the  ablative  nihilo  is  used 
in  some  few  combinations  ;  see  §.  494  b.  Obs.  3.) 

§.  92.  From  the  personal  and  reflective  pronouns  are  derived 
adjectives,  which  denote  that  an  object  belongs  to  the  speaker,  or 
the  person  addressed,  or  the  subject  previously  named ;  mens,  titus, 
suus,  noster  {nostra,  nostrum),  vester  {vestra,  vestrum),  my,  thy,  his 
(reflect.),  their,  our,  your.  They  are  called  possessive  pronouns 
{pronomina  possessiva),  and  are  regularly  declined  after  the  second 
and  first  declension,  except  that  meus  has  mi  in  the  voc.  masc. 

Ohs,  1.  I^e  is  sometimes  affixed  to  the  abl.  slug,  of  these  adjectives 
(most  frequently  to  that  of  suus)^  in  order  to  express  more  emphatically 
that  a  thing  belongs  to  a  person,  as  contrasted  with  what  is  not  his  own  ; 
as  meopte  ingenio^  suopte  ponders.  Met  is  also  attached  to  suus  (as  to  e^o, 
se)^  most  frequently  when  followed  by  ipsSj  e.  g.  suamet  ipsejraude^  by  his 
own  deceit.  This  appendage  is  but  rarely  foimd  with  mea  {meamet  facta. 
Sail. ;  meamet  culpa,  Plaut). 

Ohs.  2.  A  possessive  pronoun  is  also  formed  from  the  relative  and  in- 
terrogative pronoun,  cujus,  cujay  ct^'um,  whose  ?  (he)  whose,  e.  g.  ct^um 
pecus  ?  is,  cuja  res  est ;  but  it  is  only  used  in  the  antiquated  and  legal 
style,  and  there,  besides  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing«  only  in  the  abl.  fem.  sing 
{cujd  causa),  and  the  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  fcm. 

Ohs.  3.  From  noster,  vester,  and  cujus  (interrogative)  come  the  adjec- 
tives of  one  termination,  nostras,  vestras,  cujas  (ace.  nostratem,  &c.)  of  our 
nation  (belonging  to  our  town,  orn:  nation),  of  your  nation,  of  which 
nation  ?  corresponding  to  the  adjectives  in  as  derived  from  names  of 
towns. 

§.  93.  Besides  the  possessive  pronouns  the  Latins  have  other 
adjectives,  which  denote  a  person  or  thing  pronominally  (by  way  of 
reference)  with  relation  to  its  quality,  size,  or  number,  as  talis, 
such.     The  adjectives,  which  are  formed  to  denote  one  and  the 

*  Neminis  occurs  in  Plautus,  nemine  in  Tacitua,  STretonius,  &c.  The  dat.  nulli  is 
rarely  used  as  a  substantive. 
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same  idea  as  modified  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
nouns^ are  called  correlative  adjectives. 
These  adjectives  are^ 

Demonst.        Relat,  and  Interrog.      Indef.  rel.      Indefinite, 

{Tnd^n,  and  indrf.  ui^vert.) 

talis,  e,  of  such     qvalis,  e,  (of  such     qvaliscunqve 
a  quality.  a   quality)    as 

(rel.) ;  of  what 

quality  ?     (in- 

terrog.) 
tantus  {a,  wn),     qvantus  (so  great)     qvantuscun- 

as  (rel.) ;  how 

great?        (in- 

terr.). 


of  what 

quality 

soever. 


qvalislibet,  of 
any  quality 
you  please. 


so  great. 


qve,  how 
great  so- 
ever. 


/o/(undecl.),so    qvot  (so  many)  as     qvoicunqve, 

many.  (rel.);  how  ma-     qvoiqvoi,  how 

totidem      (un-        ny?  (interr.)         many  soever. 


aliqvantus,  of  a 
certain^  tole- 
rable size. 

qvantuslibetf  of 
any  size  you 
please. 

qvantusvis. 

aliqvot,  some.. 


decl.)^    just 
so  many. 


qvotus,  which  in 
the  series  ? 


Ohs.  1.  QvalisczMqve  and  qvantuscunqve  are  also  used  as  simply  indefi- 
nite (not  relative)  pronouns.  Aliqvantus  is  commonly  used  only  in  the 
neuter  gender  {aliqvantum,  aliqvanto\  and  as  a  substantive  or  adverb. 
From  tantus,  &c.  are  formed  the  diminutives  {deminutiva)  tantulus^  of 
such  (small,  insignificant)  size,  qvantulus,  qvantuhiscwnqve,  aliqvantulum 
(a  little).  From  tantum  is  formed  tantundem  (nom.  ace.  neut.),  just  so 
much,  gen.  tantidem, 

Ohs,  2.  For  the  pronominal  adverbs  see  the  Rules  for  the  Formation  of 
Words,  §.201. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Inflection  of  the  Verbs  in  generaL 

§.  94.  A  Verb  expresses  the  condition  or  agency  of  a  person  or 
thing  (the  subject),  e.  g.  caleo,  I  am  warm ;  curro,  amo,  frango^  I 
ruu;  I  love,  I  break. 

M  2 
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The  agency  denoted  by  the  verb  either  passes  immediately  to  an 
object  which  is  operated  upon^  and  the  name  of  which  is  added  (in 
the  accusative),  and  then  the  verb  is  called  transitive  (properly^ 
passing  over,  from  transeo),  e.  g.  amo  Deum,  frango  ramum,  I  love 
God,  I  break  a  branch;  or  it  is  complete  in  the  subject  alone^ 
without  passing  immediately  to  an  object,  and  then  the  verb  is 
termed  intransitive  (not  passing  over)  or  neuter,  e.g.  curro. 

Ohs,  A  verb  which  is  usually  transitive  may  also  be  sometimes  used  in 
such  a  sense,  that  no  object  is  to  be  considered  as  acted  on,  e.  g.  amo,  I 
am  in  love,  hibo  vtnum,  I  drink  wine  (trans.),  hibOy  I  drink  (without  speci- 
fying more  particularly,  intrans.).  In  the  same  way  an  intransitive  verb 
may  assume  a  signification,  in  which  it  becomes  transitive,  e.  g.  excedot 
I  go  out,  excedo  modum,  I  exceed  bounds. 

§.  95.  From  transitive  verbs  a  new  form  is  deduced,  by  which  it 
is  expressed  of  a  thing,  that  it  suffers  the  action,  or  is  the  object  of 
it^  e.  g.  amor,  I  am  loved,  ramus  frangitur,  a  branch  is  broken* 
This  form  is  called  the  Passive,  forma  passiva  (the  suffering  form ; 
also  genus  verbi  passivum,  verbum  passivum),  in  contradistinction  to 
the  original  form,  which  is  called  the  Active,  forma  activa  (form  of 
activity;  genus  activum,  verbum  activum). 

Obs.  Intransitive  verbs  may  be  used  in  the  third  person  of  the  passive 
form  without  a  definite  subject  {impersonaliter),  e.  g.  curritur,  it  is  run 
(they  run) ;  see  the  Syntax,  §.  218  c. 

§.  96.  {Modi,  Moods,  Ways.)  The  Latin  verbs  have  four  modi 
or  forms^  to  distinguish  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  stated.  These 
are, 

a.  Modus  indicativus,  the  declarative  way,  by  which  a  thing  is 
declared  as  actually  taking  place  or  existing,  e.  g.  vir  scribit,  the 
man  is  writing. 

b.  Modus  conjunctivus  ^,  the  suppositive  way,  by  which  a  thing 
is  simply  declared  as  supposed,  e.  g.  scribat  aliqvis,  some  one  may 
write ;  ut  scribat,  that  he  may  write ;  scribat,  may  he  write  !  (de- 
noting a  wish.) 

c.  Modus  imperaiivus,  the  commanding  way,  by  which  a  thing  is 
commanded  or  desired,  e.  g.  scribe,  write  ! 

d.  Modus  infinitivus,  the  indefinite  way,  by  which  the  action  or 
circumstance  is  denoted  in  a  general  and  indefinite  manner,  e.  g. 
scribere,  to  write. 

"  Conjutictivut  literally  Bignifies,  adapted  to  combine. 
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§.  97.  {Nominal  forms.)  Besides  these^  verbs  have  a  substantive 
form  in  um  and  u  (accusative  and  ablative)^  which  are  called  the 
first  and  second  Supines^  and  like  the  infinitive  denote  the  action 
in  general^  but  are  used  in  certain  special  combinations^  e.  g.  scrip- 
turn,  in  order  to  write^  scriptu,  to  be  written  {Bsfacilis  scriptu,  easy 
to  be  written)  *. 

Further  there  are  three  Participles  {participium,  fi-om  par- 
ticeps,  sharing)^  or  adjective  forms,  to  denote  that  the  action  is 
thought  of  as  a  property  belonging  to  a  person  or  thing.  Two  of 
these  participles  are  active,  the  third  passive  : 

a.  Participium  praesentis  {temporis)  activum,  the  participle  pre- 
sent, e.  g.  scribenSf  writing ; 

b.  Participium  Juturi  {temporis)  activum,  the  participle  future, 
e.  g.  scripturus,  (a,  um),  who  will  write,  is  on  the  point  of  writing ; 

c.  Participium  perfecti  (temporis)  passivum,  the  participle  perfect, 
e.  g.  scriptus  (a,  um),  written,  (from  transitive  verbs). 

Further  there  is  a  form  in  the  neuter,  which  follows  the  second 
declension,  but  without  anominative,  which  is  called  the  Gerund  7, 
and  is  used  to  denote  an  action  in  general  (like  the  infinitive),  but 
only  in  certain  cases,  e.  g.  scribendo,  by  writing,  ad  scribendum,  to 
writing. 

From  the  gerund  there  is  formed  in  transitive  verbs  (by  the  ter- 
minations us,  a,  um)  a  participle  or  participial  adjective  in  the  pas- 
sive, which  is  called  the  Gerundivum,  and  denotes  that  the  action 
is  happening  or  must  happen  with  reference  to  a  person  or  thing, 
e.  g.  in  epistola  scribenda,  in  writing  the  letter ;  epistola  scribenda 
est,  the  letter  is  to  be  written,  must  be  written*. 

From  intransitive  verbs  the  perfect  participle  and  the  gerundive  are 
formed  only  in  the  neuter,  and  not  used  as  adjectives,  but  only  in  combi- 
nation with  the  verb  esse,  to  be,  to  form  an  impersonal  sentence  ;  as  ewr- 
sum  estj  it  has  been  run  (they  have  run),  currendwn  est,  it  must  be  nm 
(they  must  run). 

Ohs.  Of  the  declension  and  comparison  of  participles  we  have  already 
treated  under  the  adjectives.  Chap.  X. 

§.  98.  In  the  different  moods  the  verbs  have  again  distinct 
forms  to  express  the  time  to  which  the  transaction  may  belong. 
These  forms  are  found  most  complete  in  the  indicative  active, 
namely ; 

*  The  name  Supine  is  borrowed  from  the  adjective  Mtptnus,  bent  backward, 
y  From  gero,  I  perform. 

*  It  is  less  correctly  named  the  future  participle  passive. 
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1.  for  the  present  time^  temptis  praesens,  e.  g.  scribo,  I  write. 

2.  for  the  past  time^  tempus praeteriium,  three  forms  : 

a.  The  perfect,  t.  praeL  perfectum  (of  a  thing,  which  is  simply 
and  absolutely  declared  as  past)  e.  g.  scripsi,  I  wrote,  I  have 
written; 

b.  the  imperfect,  t.  praet,  tmperfectutn  (of  a  thing,  which  was 
present  at  a  certain  given  time),  e.  g.  scribebam,  I  was  writing  (at 
that  time) ; 

c.  the  pluperfect,  /.  praet.  plusqvamperfectum  (of  a  thing 
which  had  already  taken  place  at  a  certain  time),  e.  g.  scripseram, 
I  had  written ; 

3.  for  the  future  time,  iempus  futurum,  two  forms ; 

a.  the  simple  future,  t,  fut.  simplex,  or  only  fiUurum  (of  a 
thing  which  is  denoted  as  simply  and  absolutely  future),   e.  g 
scribam,  I  shall  write ; 

b.  the  future  perfect,  t.  fut.  exacium  (of  a  thing  which  will 
be  already  past  at  a  certain  future  time),  e.  g.  scripsero,  I  shall 
(then)  have  written. 

The  Present,  the  Perfect,  and  the  simple  Future  are  the  three 
leading  tenses. 

The  Conjunctive  has  the  same  tenses  as  the  Indicative,  except 
the  future  passive,  which  has  no  form  to  express  it. 

The  Imperative  has  two  tenses,  the  present  and  future. 

The  Infinitive  has  the  three  leading  tenses. 

§.  99.  (Persons  and  Numbers.)  Verbs  have  distinct  terminations 
in  the  Indicative  and  Conjunctive,  according  as  their  subject  is  the 
speaker  himself  (first  person,  prima  persona),  or  the  person  ad- 
dressed (second  person,  secunda  p.),  or  is  dififerent  from  both  (third 
person,  teriiap.) ;  they  also  receive  different  terminations,  according 
as  the  subject  is  in  the  singular  or  the  plural,  e.  g.  scribo,  I  write, 
scribis,  thou  writest  (you  write),  scribit,  he  (she,  it)  writes,  scribi- 
muSf  we  write,  scribiiis,  ye  write,  scribunt,  they  write. 

Ohs.  In  the  active  the  termination  of  the  first  person  singular  is  o,  >,  or 
471,  of  the  second  s  {stt),  of  the  third  ^  ;  in  the  plural  that  of  the  first  muSy 
of  the  seoond  fis,  of  the  third  nt.  In  the  passive  the  terminations  are,  in 
the  singular,  1.  r ;  2.  m  and  re  ;  3.  fur :  in  the  plural,  1.  mur;  2.  minp-; 
3.  ntur. 

The  imperative  has  only  the  second  and  third  person,  not  the 
first,  since  it  always  expresses  an  exhortation  or  command  ad- 
dressed to  others. 
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§.  100.  {Conjugations.)  The  way  in  which  the  terminations^  which 
express  moods^  tenses,  persons^  and  numbers^  are  combined  with 
the  theme  of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  these  terminations  them- 
selves, differ  more  or  less  according  to  the  last  letter  (the  charac- 
teristic letter)  of  the  theme,  and  hence  arise  fonr  kinds  of  inflection, 
called  Conjugationes^  to  one  of  which  every  verb  belongs. 

a.  To  the  first  conjugation  belong  those  verbs,  the  theme  of 
which  ends  in  a,  which  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  indicative 
active  is  united  by  contraction  with  o,  e.  g.  amo,  I  love^  but  is  seen 
in  the  second  person  amas,  and  in  the  other  forms^  e.  g.  in  the  pre- 
sent infinitive  active  in  are,  as  amare,  to  love. 

Obs.  The  a  may  be  preceded  by  another  vowel,  e.  g.  creo^  I  create,  inf. 
erearcy  crttciOy  I  torture,  eruciare^  sinuo^  I  bend,  einuare. 

b.  To  the  second  conjugation  belong  the  verbs  with  the  charac- 
teristic letter  e,  which  in  the  present  infinitive  active  end  in  ere, 
e.  g.  moneo  {mone-o),  I  advise,  remind,  infinitive  monere, 

c.  To  the  third  conjugation  belong  those  verbs,  of  which  the 
characteristic  letter  is  a  consonant  or  the  vowel  u;  in.  the  present 
infinitive  they  have  ere,  e.  g.  scribo,  I  write,  scrib^e,  mintu),  I  lessen, 
minuere. 

Obs,  To  the  third  conjugation  belong  some  verbs,  im  which  an  t  has 
been  inserted  in  the  present  indicative  active  after  the  proper  character- 
istic, e.  g.  capio  (cap-i-o),  I  take,  infinitive  caphre. 

d.  To  the  fourth  conjugation  belong  the  verbs  with  the  charac- 
teristic i;  in  the  present  infinitive  they  havefrc,  e.  g.  audio,  I  hear, 
audlre, 

Obs,  Since  the  present  indicative  may  have  the  same  termination  in 
verbs  of  different  conjugations,  e.  g.  creo  belonging  to  the  Ist,  moneo  to 
the  2nd,  lego  to  the  1  st,  Ugo  to  the  3rd,  capio  to  the  3rd,  audio  to  the  4th, 
it  is  best  to  name  the  present  infinitive  active,  in  order  to  denote  the  con- 
jugation to  which  the  verb  belongs. 

§.  101.  The  first  and  second  conjugation,  with  the  vowels  a  and  e  for 
their  characteristic  letters  {verba  pura\  resemble  each  other  (as  the  first 
and  second  declension).  The  consonants  of  the  terminations  are  appended 
to  the  vowel  of  the  theme,  e.  g.  ama-s^  moneys,  ama-nt^  mone-nt.  In  the 
third  conjugation  (which  corresponds  to  the  third  declension,  verba  f'm- 

*  ConjugaHo  properly  signifies  a  combination  in  one  class,  and  denotes  only  the  verbs 
which  belong  to  the  same  class.  But  it  is  now  used  of  the  inflection  itself,  and  we  say, 
to  conjugate  a  verb,  an  expression  not  used  by  the  Romans,  who  employed  the  term  de- 
cliaare. 
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pura\  a  connectiiig  vowel  \a  inserted  between  the  consonants  of  the  theme 
and  the  termination^  e.  g.  leff-i-s,  leg-u^t.  The  verbs  of  the  second  con- 
jugation (with  some  few  exceptions,  §.  122)  reject  the  e  in  the  perfect  and 
supine,  and  are  here  declined  like  impure  verbs.  THe  fourth  conjugation 
is  partly  similar  to  the  two  first  conjugations,  e.  g.  in  audi-s,  audi-re^ 
audi-vi,  partly  to  the  third,  e.  g.  iu  audi-unt,  audi-ebam^  audi-^m  (in  the 
^ture). 

§.  102.  {Derivation  of  the  particular  farms  in  all  tenses  and  moods.) 
If  the  present  indicative  be  known^  the  theme  is  found  by  taking 
away  o,  the  termination  of  the  first  person  (and  in  the  first  conju- 
gation adding  at  the  same  time  the  a,  which  has  been  amalga- 
mated with  this  termination ;  see  §.  100  a)^  as  ama  (first  person 
amo),  mone  {moneo),  scrib  {scribo),  audi  {audio).  From  this  theme 
is  formed  the  present  of  the  other  moods,  the  imperfect  of  all  the 
moods^  the  future  indicative  and  imperative,  the  participle  present 
and  the  gerundive,  by  adding  the  particular  termination  of  each 
form,  as  is  shewn  by  the  examples  which  follow  below  (§.  109)  of 
all  four  conjugations. 

Obs.  1.  The  characteristics  a,  e,  t,  are  always  long  when  they  terminate 
a  syllable,  and  are  not  foUowed  by  a  vowel. 

Obs,  2.  Of  those  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  in  which  an  t  is  inserted 
after  the  characteristic  letter  (§.  100  c.  Obs,),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  f  is  everywhere  dropped  before  another  »,  and  before  ^  when  followed 
by  r  (therefore  eapisj  capers,  but  eapiet),  and  also  in  the  formation  of  the 
perfect  and  supine,  and  those  forms  which  are  regulated  by  them  (§  103. 
—106). 

§•  103.  The  formation  of  the  perfect  indicative  active  is  particu- 
larly to  be  noticed. 

a.  In  the  first  and  fourth  conjugation  it  is  formed  by  adding  vi 
to  the  theme ;  amdvi,  audivi :  in  the  second  conjugation  the  cha- 
racteristic e  is  rejected  and  ui  affixed  ;  monui  {mon-ui)  \ 

Ohs.  The  deviations  from  this  rule  are  noticed  below,  Chap.  17,  seq. 

b.  In  the  third  conjugation  the  perfect  in  some  verbs  ends  only 
in  t,  in  others  in  si,  in  others  in  ui.  The  most  simple  form  is  found 
in  verbs  with  the  characteristic  letter  u,  where  i  is  affixed  to  the 
theme,  e.g.  minuo,  I  diminish  {minu),  perf.  minui,  and  in  many 
with  the  characteristic  letters  b,  p,  c  {qv,  h),  g  {gv)  and  rf,  where  si 
is  affixed,  d  being  omitted  before  this  termination  {bsi  is  changed  to 

^  Ui  and  ot  are  originally  the  same  termination. 
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pn,  gri  and  cai  to  xi;  see  §.  10,)  e.g.  repai  from  repo,  I  creep  (rq»), 
scripsi  from  icribo,  I  write,  rfm  from  rfico,  I  say,  laesi  from  /ae^fo, 
I  hurt.  What  termination  is  used  with  each  of  the  other  verbs, 
will  be  shewn  lower  down  (Chap.  19.). 

Those  verbs,  which  form  their  perfect  only  with  t ,  and  have  a  consonant 
for  their  characteristic,  lengthen  the  vowel  in  the  syllable  which  precedes 
the  termination  when  it  is  short,  and  there  is  no  position,  e.  g.  legi  from 
l^gOj  to  choose,  read  (collegi  from  colttgo).  Some  verbs  with  the  perfect 
in  i  have  the  reduplication,  i.  e.  the  first  consonant  with  its  following 
vowel,  if  this  be  o  or  v  (^,  ii),  but  otherwise  with  ?,  is  prefixed  to  the 
theme,  e.  g.  curro^  I  run,  perf,  eUcurri  ;  in  this  case  the  vowel  of  the  radi- 
cal syllable  is  not  lengthened,  but  occasionally  modified  (weakened),  e.  g. 
eadoj  I  fall,  perf.  cecidi.  In  compoimd  words  the  reduplication  is  dropt, 
e.  g.  inctdi  from  inctdo  (compounded  of  in  and  cado^f  except  in  some  par- 
ticular verbs  (which  are  given  below  in  the  list  of  the  perfects  and 
supines). 

OhM,  The  lengthening  of  the  radical  vowel  takes  place  also  in  verbs  of 
the  other  conjugations,  which  (varying  from  the  general  rule)  have  i  only 
in  the  perfect.  The  following  only  have  a  short  syllable  before  t;  hlhi^ 
fidi^  9c{di,  tun,  from  hiho^findoy  acindo^fero.  In  some  verbs  the  reduplica- 
tion is  irregular,  e.  g.  ateti  from  sto  (1  conjug.),  9€tti  from  m^o,  tpdpondi 
from  tpondeo  (2nd  conj.). 

§.  104.  By  the  perfect  indicative  active  is  regulated  the  perfect 
of  the  other  moods  (the  conjunctive  and  infinitive),  together  with 
the  plosqvamperfectum  and  the  futurum  exactum  (indicative  and 
conjunctive)  in  the  active,  so  that  the  particular  terminations  of 
these  tenses  are  added  to  the  form  of  the  perfect  indicative,  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  person,  t,  has  been  removed,  e.  g.  amav- 
eram  {plusqvamperf,  indie,  act,)  from  amav-i, 

§.  105.  The  supines  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  conjugation, 
are  formed  by  adding  to  the  theme  the  terminations  turn  (Ist  sup.) 
and  iu  (2d  sup.),  before  which  &  is  changed  by  the  pronunciation  to 
Pf  9  {Q^f  *»  9^)  -^o  ^  >  §•  10  >  amdtum,  scriptum  {minutum\  audttum, 
amatu,  scriptu  (minutu),  auditu.  In  the  third  conjugation  the  verbs 
with  the  characteristic  d  have  the  terminations  smn,  su,  before 
which.  J  is  dropt,  e.  g.  laesum,  laesu,  from  laedo,  I  hurt. 

In  the  second  conjugation  the  e  of  the  theme  is  rejected,  and 
Uum,  Itu,  are  affixed ;  as  monttum,  monltu,  (J  is  a  connecting  vowel 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  pronunciation.) 

0S».  1.  With  respect  to  the  irregularities  which  are  produced  by  the 
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addition  of  sum  instead  of  turn  in  other  verbs  (besides  tbose  already  men- 
tioned), and  by  changes  in  the  theme,  see  Chap.  17,  seq. 

Ohs,  2.  The  termination  ^tum  is  everywhere  the  regular  one,  where  the 
perfect  has  ui  (also  in  the  third  conjugation,  and  those  verbs  of  the  first 
which  vary  from  the  general  rule),  e.  g.  gefno,  I  groan,  perf.  gemui,  sup. 
ffemUum,  except  where  u  is  the  characteristic  letter  of  the  theme,  e.  g. 
mtnuOf  minuttMn. 

Ohs.  3.  J  is  always  long  in  the  supine,  when  the  perfect  has  «i,  except 
in  itum^  citumy  litum,  qvitum,  situm,  from  the  verbs  eo^  cieo,  lino,  qveo^  nnoy 
with  an  irregular  formation.  The  following  only  have  a  short  a;  datum, 
ratum,  satum,  from  do,  reor,  sero,  also  formed  irregularly.  Rutum  from 
ruo  is  the  only  instance  with  a  short  u. 

§.  106.  The  participle  perfect  of  the  passive^  and  the  participle 
future  of  the  active,  are  formed  like  the  supine,  by  substituting 
their  terminations  us,  a,  urn,  and  urns,  ura,  urum,  in  the  place  of 
um  ;  amdttts,  monttus,  scriptus,  laesus,  auditus,  amaturus,  moniturus, 
scriptunis,  laesurus,  auditurus.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary,  to 
name  the  first  supine,  to  shew  the  form  of  both  supines  as  well  as 
these  participles. 

Ohs,  1.  If  the  supine  be  not  regularly  formed  from  the  present,  these 
participles  vary  in  the  same  way. 

Ohs.  2.  In  some  few  of  those  verbs,  of  which  the  supine  and  participle 
perfect  vary  from  the  regular  formation,  the  participle  future  is  neverthe- 
less formed  from  the  present,  turus  or  Hturus  being  added  to  the  theme  ; 
juvaturusy  secaturusy  sonaturuSy  parituruSy  ruituruSy  moriturus,  nasciturus, 
oriturus;  see  under  the  irregular  verbs  j'«t«?,  secoy  sonOy  of  the  Ist  conj., 
pario  and  mo  of  the  third,  and  under  the  deponents  morioTy  nascor  (3),  and 
orior  (4). 

§.  107.  For  some  tenses  no  simple  form  is  deduced  from  the 
verb,  but  they  are  expressed  periphrastically  by  the  combination 
of  a  participle  with  a  tense  of  the  verb  sum,  I  am  (auxiliary  verb). 
This  occurs  in  the  future  conjunctive  and  infinitive  of  the  active 
voice  (which  are  formed  with  the  participle  future),  and  in  the  pas- 
sive in  the  perfect,  and  all  those  tenses  which  in  the  active  are  re- 
gulated according  to  the  perfect.  (These  are  formed  with  the  par- 
ticiple perfect.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Verb  sum,  and  examples  ofthef<mr  Conjugations, 

§.  108.  The  verb  sum,  I  am^  is  in  a  great  measure  declined  dif- 
ferently from  the  other  verbs^  in  the  following  manner  : 

INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE. 

{Modus  Indicativus,)  {Modus  ConjuncHvui,) 

FKESENT. 

{Tempus  praesem.) 

Singular. 

sim^  I  may  be. 

sis 

sit 

Plural, 
simus 
sitis 
sint 


sum^  I  am. 

Ss,  thou  art. 

est^  he  (she^  it)  is. 


sumus,  we  are. 
estis,  you  are. 
sunt^  they  are. 


eram^  I  was. 

eras 

erat 

eramus 

eratis 

erant 

ftii,  I  have  been/' 

fiiisti 

fait 

fuimus 

fiiistis 
fuerunt 

fueram^  I  had  been. 

fueras 

faerat 

fueramus 

fuera^s 

fuerant 


IMPEBFECT. 

essem^  I  might  be. 

esses 

esset 

essemus 

essetis 

essent 

PEBFECT. 

fuerim^  I  may  have  been. 

fueris 

fuerit 

w 

fuerimus 

fueritis 
fuerint 

PLUPEBFECT. 

fuissem^  I  might  have  been, 
fuisses 
fuisset 
fuissemus 
fuissetis 
fuissent 
n2 


( 
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INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE. 

{Modus  Indicativus.)  {Modus  Conjunctivus.) 

FtJTURUM  (simplex). 

ero,  I  shall  be.  futurus   (a,   um)   aim   (from  the 

fat.  part,  and  pres.  coDJ.)>  I 
shall  be. 

ens  sis 

erit  sit 

erimus  futuri  (ae^  a)  simus 

eritis  sitis 

erunt  '  sint 

rUTURUM  EXACTUM. 

fuSro,  I  shall  have  been.        faerim,  &c.  like  the  perfect. 

fueris 

fuerit 

fuerlmus 

fnerltis 
fderint 

IMPERATIVE. 
{Modus  Itnperativus,) 

FBE8ENT.  FUTURE. 

Singular. 
2  Pers.  es^  be !  2  Pers.  esto^  thou  shalt  be. 

3  Pers.  estOy  he  shall  be. 

Plural. 
2  Pers.  este^  be  !  2  Pers.  estote^  you  shall  be. 

3  Pers.  sunto^  they  shall  be. 

INFINITIVE. 

{Modus  Injinitwus.) 

Present,  esse,  to  be.  Perfect,  fuisse,  to  have  been. 

Future,  futurus  (a,  um)  esse,  or  (in  the  accus.)  futurum  (am) ' 
esse,  plur.  futuri  (ae,  a),  futuros  (as,  a)  esse. 

PARTICIPIUM. 
Future,  futurus,  a,  um,  that  will  be,  future. 

Obs.  1.  The  supine  and  gerund  are  wanting.  The  participle  present  is 
not  used  as  a  yerb  ;  as  a  substantive  it  is  found  (rarely)  in  philosophical 
language,  ens^  the  being. 
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Obs,  2.  Like  sum  are  declined  its  compounds ;  absum,  I  am  absent 
(abjui  or  qfu$),  atkum,  I  am  present  (or  assum^  perf.  qfui  or  adfuij  see 
§.  173),  desum,  I  am  wanting  (deestj  deHramy  &c.  were  pronoimced  <2ef^ 
diram)i  ineum^  I  am  in,  intermim^  I  am  present,  obntm,  I  am  in  the  way, 
praesumy  I  am  at  the  head,  prasum,  I  profit,  subsum,  I  am  amongst,  tuper- 
3um,  I  am  remaining,  of  which  absum  Kadpraesum  alone  form  the  parti- 
ciple present;  absens^  absent,  praesens^  present.  Prasum  inserts  a  d 
before  the  e  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  prosum,  prodes,  prodest,  prosumus^  pro* 
destis,  jproswnt. 

Obs.  8.  Yorjutwrus  esse  (the  fut.  inf.)  there  is  another  formyS^^,  and 

for  essem  (imperf.  oonj.),  a  form  firemyforesyforetyforent  {aff6re^  qffHrem, 

prof  ore  J  profirenit  &c.),  on  the  use  of  which  see  §.  377,  Obs,  2,  and  §.  410. 

(In  combination  with  a  participle yora  must  always  be  used,  e.  g.  laudan- 

dumforej  not  laudandum  Juturum  esse,) 

Obs.  4.  The  forms  siemj  sies^  siet,  stents  in  the  pres.  conj.,  are  anti- 
quated, and  still  more  Juam,JuaSyJuat,Jiiant ;  the  forms  escit,  eseunt  {esitj 
esunt),  in  the  fut.  indie,  are  quite  ^»olete.  When  est  came  after  a  vowel 
or  f»,  the  e  was  omitted  in  the  earuer  period  both  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing {nata  st,  fuUum  st,  oratio  si)  ;  in  the  comic  writers  the  termination 
us  also  coalesces  with  est  {faetust^  opust,  for  foetus  est,  opus  est)y  and  oc- 
casionally with  es  {Qvid  meritu*  s  ?    Ter.  Andr.  III.  5,  15). 

Obs,  5.  The  forms  of  the  verb  sum  are  properly  derived  from  two 
themes,  es  (whence  eswrn^  afterwards  sum^  and  all  the  forms  beginning 
with  e)  sjidfu  {^Juo),     (In  Greek  W/tt  and  ^va.) 

§.  109.  The  whole  formation  of  the  tenses,  and  the  declension 
according  to  persons  and  nnmbers  in  each  tense  in  the  four  conju- 
gations, may  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  verbs,  which  are  given 
entire  aa  examples ;  amo  (theme  amc^  of  the  first,  moneo  of  the 
second,  scnbo  of  the  third,  audio  of  the  fourth  conjugation.  Under 
the  third  conjugation  are  given  at  the  same  time  tenses  of  mintio, 
as  an  example  of  a  verb  with  the  characteristic  «,  and  of  capio^  as 
an  example  of  a  verb  with  an  i  inserted  after  the  characteristic 
letter. 
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1  CONJUG.  2  CONJUG.  3  CONJUG.  4  CONJUG 

E.    PARTICIPLE. 

PERFECT. 
(Termination  us,  affixed  to  the  supine,  after  rejecting  urn.) 

amatus^  a^  um,  monitus  scriptas  auditus 

loved.  minutus 

GERUNDIVE  (FUTURE). 
(Termination  in  the  Ist  and  2nd  Conj.  ndtis,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  endus,) 

amandus^  a,  um,         monendus         scribendas        audiendus. 
that  is  to  be 
loved. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ferbs  with  a  Passive  Form  and  Active  Signification  {Verba  depo^ 

nentia). 

§.  110.  Various  verbs  in  Latin  have  a  passive  form  with  an 
active  signification,  in  some  cases  transitive,  in  others  intransitive, 
e.  g.  hortor,  I  exhort,  morior,  I  die.  They  are  called  verba  depo- 
nentia  (literally,  laying  down,  from  depono,  because  they  lay  down 
the  active  form) . 

Ohs.  1.  The  form  of  the  deponents  is  to  be  explained  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  form,  which  is  now  passive,  had  not  at  first  definitively  and 
exclusively  this  signification.  Some  verbs,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  deponents,  are,  however,  actual  passives  from  active  verbs  in  use,  with 
a  signification  somewhat  modified,  e.  g.  pasci,  to  graze  (intrans.),  from 
pasco,  to  graze  (trans,  to  lead  to  pasture),  to  fodder.  Some  verbs  occur 
both  as  deponents  and  in  the  active  form.     See  Chap.  21. 

Ohs.  2.  The  verbs  audeo,  I  daxe,fido,  I  trust  {jeonfido,  diffido\  gaudeo^ 
I  rejoice,  soleoy  I  am  accustomed,  have  in  the  participle  perfect  an  active 
signification,  and  form  with,  it  the  perfect  and  the  tenses  derived  from  it 
in  a  passive  form  (with  an  active  signification) ;  ausus  sum,  fisus  sum^ 
gamsus  swrn^  solitus  sum;  pluperf.  indie,  ausus  eram^  conjunct,  ausus 
essem,  &c.  They  are  therefore  half  deponents,  semideponentia.  (Concern- 
ing^, see  §.  160.  JPlaceo  too  and  some  impersonal  verbs  of  the  second 
conjugation  have  in  the  perfect  a  passive  as  well  as  an  active  form ;  see 
§.  128  a.  Ohs.  1.  and  §.166.)  A  few  others,  e.g.  reverter,  I  turn  back, 
have  a  deponent  form  in  the  present,  but  an  active  form  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  perfect,  reverti.     See  under  verto,  §.139,  and  perio,  §.  1 45. 

Ohs.  3.  Some  few  active  verbs  with  an  intransitive  signification  have 
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notwitiistanding  tlie  perfect  participle  (but  no  other  form)  in  the  passive, 
and  this  participle  has  then  an  active  signification,  e.  g.  juratus,  one  who 
has  sworn,  from^jwo^  I  swear  {injwratuBy  one  that  has  not  sworn,  eonju^ 
rcrtus,  a  conspirator,  from  coT^wro)^  cosnatus^  one  that  has  dined,  firom 
coe9U)y  I  dine.  The  others  are  (idultus,  cretus,  coalitus,  exoletuB^  invete^ 
ratus,  nupta,  obsolettu,  pottu^  pramus^  svetui,  each  of  which,  with  its 
verb,  is  adduced  in  Chaps.  17,  18,  19.  More  rare  are  conspirtUw  from 
eonspirOf  I  combine,  conspire,  deflagratus  from  deflagrOy  I  bum  down 
(intrans.),  phcitus,  assumed,  approved  of^  from  placeo.  In  Sallust  pax 
canventay  from,  pax  convenit^. 

§.  111.  The  deponents  are  referred  according  to  their  character- 
istics to  one  of  the  four  conjugations,  and  inflected  according  to 
the  ordinary  passive  form  of  each  conjugation.  The  supine  and 
perfect  participle  are  formed  from  the  theme  as  in  active  verbs. 
Besides  the  supine,  they  have  also  the  present  and  future  participle 
in  the  active  form,  so  that  a  deponent  has  three  participles  with  an 
active  signification  for  the  three  leading  tenses.  The  future  con- 
junctive and  infinitive  are  compounded  from  the  future  participle 
as  in  active  verbs. 

The  gerundive,  unlike  the  other  forms,  retains  a  passive  signifi- 
cation, as  hortandus,  that  is  to  be  exhorted.  It  is  formed  therefore 
only  from  transitive  deponents ;  but  the  intransitives  also  have  a 
gerund  (with  an  active  signification,  §.  97). 

Oh8.  The  deponents  pascar,  vehor,  versor^  which  are  properly  the  pas- 
sives of  active  verbs  in  use,  have  the  participles  j>a«cen«,  vehens^  versan*. 
not  only  in  the  signification  belonging  to  them  in  the  active,  but  also  in 
that  which  they  have  as  deponents. 

§.  112.  The  following  are  examples  of  deponents  of  all  four 
conjugations  in  all  tenses  and  moods. 

'  ConsiderafuSf  considered,  and  (u  an  adjective),  considerate. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Some  Peculiarities  in  the  Ckmjugation. 

§.  113.  a.  In  the  perfect  and  the  tenses  formed  from  it  in  the 
•first  conjugation^  if  r  or  *  follows  ve  or  vi,  the  v  may  be  omitted, 
and  a  with  the  «  or  t  contracted  into  a,  e.  g.  amarunt,  amarim, 
amasti,  amasse,  for  amaverunt,  amaverim^  amavisti,  amavisse.  So 
also  ve  and  vi  may  be  dropped  before  r  and  s  in  perfects  in  evi 
(from  irregular  verbs  of  the  second  and  third  conjug.),  and  the 
tenses  formed  from  them^  e.  g.flestis,  nerunt,  deleram^  {orflevistis, 
neverunt,  deleveram,  decresse  for  decrevisse  (from  decemo),  and  in 
the  perfects  novi  from  nosco,  and  movi  from  moveo  with  their  com- 
pounds, e.  g.  norim,  nosse,  commosse.     (But  always  novero.) 

b.  In  the  perfects  in  ivi  and  the  tenses  formed  from  them,  v  may 
be  left  out  before  e,  e.  g.  definieram,  qvaesierat,  for  definiveram,  qvae- 
siverat,  from  definio,  qyaero  (perf.  irregular  qvaesivt) :  also  before  t, 
when  followed  by  Sy  in  which  case  ii  in  prose  is  almost  always  con- 
tracted into  t,  e.  g.  ttudissem,  pelisse  (poetically  petiisse),  sisti,  for 
ttudivissem,  petivisse,  sivisti.  More  rarely  (in  the  poets)  v  is  left 
out  before  it  {iit  for  ivit),  e.  g.  audiit  for  audivit. 

Ohs.  1.  The  form  iit  occurs  not  unfrequently  inpetiit  (peto),  and  is  the 
only  one  used  in  desiit  {desino),  and  in  the  compounds  of  eo,  e.  g.  rediit. 
In  these  compounds  the  form  ii  is  also  always  used  in  the  first  person,  e.  g. 
praeterii,  perii.  See  under  eo,  §.  158.  Otherwise  this  is  quite  unusual. 
(PetU  for  petivi,) 

Ohs.  2.  In  the  later  poets  we  find,  but  rarely,  for  redii  andpetiitf  the 
contracted  form  also  redi,  petit,  although  not  followed  by  s. 

Ohs,  3.  In  the  perfects  in  si  (xi)  and  the  tenses  formed  from  them,  a 
syncope  is  sometimes  admitted  in  the  older  style  and  by  the  poets  (even 
Horace  and  Virgil),  when  an  s  follows  si,  the  i  being  omitted,  and  either 
one  or  two  s  dropped  according  to  §.  10,  e.  g.  scripsti  for  scripsistif  ahsees- 
sem  for  dbscessissem,  dixe,  consumpset,  accestis,  for  dixisse,  consumpsisset, 
aecessistis, 

§.  114.  a.  In  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perf.  indie,  act.  ere 
(rarely  in  Cicero)  is  also  used  for  erunt  {amavere,  monuere,  dixere, 
audivere),  in  which  case  the  v  cannot  be  omitted.  In  erunt  the 
poets  sometimes  use  the  e  short,  e.  g.  stet^runt  (Virg.). 

b.  In  the  second  person  singular  in  the  passive  (except  in  the 
present  indicative)  the  termination  re  isvery  usual  for  m  (in  Cicero 
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it  is  the  one  most  commonly  used) ;  in  the  pres.  indie,  (e.  g.  arbi- 
trdre,  videre)  it  is  rare  (in  the  third  conjugation  very  seldom,  and 
in  the  fourth  never  used). 

c.  The  verbs  dico,  I  say,  dtLCO,  I  lead,/flcio,  I  do,  make,/ero,  I 
bring,  of  the  third  conjugation,  have  in  the  present  imperative 
active,  die,  due,  foe,  fer,  without  e,  and  in  like  maimer  the  compounds 
of  duco  {educ),  fero  {affbr,  re/hr),  and  those  of  facto,  in  which  the  a  re- 
mains unchanged  {calefac,  but  eonfice:  see  rmderfaciOf  §.  143). 

Ohs.  Face  sometimes  occurs  in  the  poets,  more  rarely  duee  and  dice. 
From  8cio  (4th  Conjug.)  set  is  unused,  scite  rare  :  for  these  we  find  the 
fiiture  acitOf  scitote. 

According  to  an  older  pronunciation  the  gerundive  in  the  third 
and  fourth  conjugation  has  also  the  termination  undus  instead  of 
endtis,  e.  g.juri  dieundo,  potiundus. 

§.  115.  {Ohsolete  forms  qf  tenses,)  a.  In  the  old  language  and  in  the 
poets  the  pres.  inf.  passive  sometimes  ends  in  ier  instead  of  i,  e.  g.  ama- 
ricTy  scribier. 

b.  The  imperf.  indic.  active  and  passive  of  the  fourth  conjugation  had 
sometimes  in  the  more  ancient  language  the  terminations  ham,  bar,  instead 
of  eham,  ehar,  e.  g.  sctbam,  largHbar  (from  the  deponent  largior), 

c.  The  future  indic.  active  and  passive  of  the  fourth  conjxigation  had 
sometimes  in  the  older  style  the  endings  tbo^  tbor,  instead  of  tarn,  iar,  e.  g. 
serviho,  opperihar  (from  the  deponent  opperior), 

d.  In  the  present  conjunct,  active  we  find  an  old  termination  im^  is,  Uy 
especially  in  the  word  edim,  occasionally  used  for  edam^  from  edo,  I  eat, 
and  in  duim  from  the  verb  do,  with  its  compounds,  particularly  in  prayers 
and  execrations ;  di  duint,  di  te  perduint  (Cic). 

Ohs.  This  termination  was  retained  in  sim,  and  in  velim,  nolim,  malim 
(as  in  the  conj.  of  the  perf.  and  fut.  exact.), 

er  The  future  imper.  passive  in  the  second  and  third  person  singular 
was  anciently  formed  also  by  affixing  to  the  theme  the  termination  fiM$ho 
(in  the  third  oonjug.  imtno),  e.  g.  prarfamino,  from  the  deponent  pra^r»» 
progredimino  from,  progredior, 

f .  In  place  of  the  usual  future  another  was  formed  in  the  older  language 
in  the  first,  second  (rare),  and  third  conjugation,  by  affixing  to  the  theme 
the  termination  so  (in  the  first  and  second  conjugation  sso),  as,  levasso 
(levo),  prohibesso  (prohibeo),  axo  {ago).  In  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation 
in  io  the  i  was  dropped ;  capso,  faxo,  from  capio,  facio,  and  the  same ' 
modifications  were  introduced  for  the  sake  of  euphony  as  in  the  formation 
of  perfects  in  si,  e.  g.  adempso  from  adimo,  effexo  from  efficio,  like  effhetvm^ 
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because  it  is  a  dose  syllable.  Those  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation, 
which  follow  the  third  in  the  perfect,  do  so  also  in  this,  e.  g.  jusso  from 
jubeo  (perf.yt^n).  From  this  future  there  was  formed  a  conjunctive  in 
im  (levassimy  prohibetsim^  faxvm)^  e.  g.  ne  nos  curanisy  '  don*t  trouble 
yourself  about  us.'  The  language  in  its  more  refined  state  retained  &om 
facio  the  fut.  indie.  yaj?o  (in  the  first  person,  in  the  poets,  in  threats  and 
promises),  and  the  fut.  conjunc.  faxim  (in  wishes,  as  a  pres.  conjunc. 
faxis^Juxii^fcunmus^facntis,  faxint),  and  from  audeo  the  fut.  conj.  ausim 
(in  doubtful  assertions,  I  might  venture,  attsia,  ausit,  ausint), 

g.  A  participle  is  formed  from  some  verbs,  mostly  intransitive 
(both  active  and  deponent),  by  adding  to  the  theme  bundus,  (a, 
um),  in  the  third  conjug.  ibundus,  e.  g.  contionabunduSy  cunctabun^ 
dus,  deliberabundus  (from  iontionor,  cunctor,  delibero),  furibundus, 
moribundus  (from  Juro,  morior,  3 ;  fremebundus,  tremebundus,  with 
e,  from  fremo,  tremo;  pudibundus  from  pudet,  2).  It  has  the  signi- 
fication of  the  present  active, 

Obs.  This  participle  is  rarely  found  with  an  accusative,  e.  g.  vitabundus 
castra  (Liv.  XXV.  13). 

§.  116.  By  a  combination  of  the  participle  future  active  and  the 
participle  perfect  passive  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  more  ex- 
pressions may  be  formed  than  those  adduced  above  (which  corre- 
spond to  the  several  tenses  of  the  indicative)  to  denote  special  rela- 
tions of  time,  e.  g.  dicturus  sum,  I  am  he  that  will  Bay=3?I  am  about 
to  say,  dicturus  eram,  I  was  about  to  bbj,  positus  fid,  I  have  been 
placed.  For  the  use  and  force  of  these  combinations  see  the  Syn- 
tax (§.  341-344,  381,  and  409). 

Similar  combinations  are  formed  from  the  gerundive  and  sum, 
which  express  something  as  fitting  in  the  difi^erent  moods  and 
tenses,  e.  g.  faciendum  est  or  erat,  it  is  (was)  to  be  done,  it  must  be 
done  (ought  to  have  been  done).  See  on  this  subject  the  Syn- 
tax (§.420  and  421). 

All  these  combinations  are  comprised  under  the  name  conjugatio 
periphrastica,  periphrastic  conjugation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Of  the  irregular  Perfects  and  Supines  in  general,  and  especially 

those  of  the  first  Conjugation. 

§.  117.  Some  verbs,  though  they  have  the  perfect  and  supine 
(participle  perfect)  with  the  terminations  specified  in  §.  103  and 
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§.  105,  do  not  form  them  regularly  from  the  theme^  as  exhibited 
in  the  present,  some  modification  being  introduced,  e.  g.  fregi  from 
frango  (with  the  termination  i,  and  lengthening  of  the  vowel  ac- 
cording to  §.  103,  but  with  the  omission  of  the  «).  To  the  theme 
so  altered  there  is  often  affixed  the  termination  of  a  conjugation 
different  from  that,  to  which  the  theme  of  the  present  belongs, 
e.  g.^uvo,  I  help,  ywvare  (1),  perfect  jmw,  with  i,  as  if  from  a  theme 
of  the  third  conjugation  {juv) ;  peto,  I  beg,  petere  (3),  perfect  pe^ 
tivi,  with  vi,  as  if  from  a  theme  in  i  (4),  supine  petttum ;  so  like- 
wise secOj  I  cut,  secure  (1),  supine  sectum,  as  if  from  a  theme  of  the 
third  conjugation  (sec).  When  the  perfect  and  supine  (part,  perf.) 
of  these  verbs  are  known,  the  other  tepses,  which  are  determined 
by  these  (§.  104  and  106),  are  formed  regularly  from  them. 

Compound  verbs  are  declined  like  the  simple  (uncompounded) 
verbs,  from  which  they  are  derived.  Those  simple  verbs  therefore, 
which  are  irregular  in  the  perfect  and  supine,  are  specially  noticed 
below  for  each  conjugation.  Some  want  either  both  perfect  and 
supine,  or  the  supine  alone,  and  consequently  those  tenses  also 
which  are  derived  from  them. 

§.  118.  The  variation  of  the  perfect  and  supine  from  the  present  gene^ 
rally  originated  in  the  circumstance,  that  those  were  formed  from  the 
more  simple  and  ancient  theme,  while  the  theme  used  in  the  present  was  * 
extended  from  the  original  by  modifying  the  pronunciation.  This  exten- 
sion consists  most  frequently  either  in  the  addition  of  a  vowel  after  the 
final  consonant  (characteristic  letter)  of  the  theme,  e.  g.  eana  (pres.  hidic. 
sono,  I  sound,  infin.  sonar e  (1)  for  son  (perf.  sonui,  sup.  sonitum)  ;  ride 
{rideo,  I  laugh,  2)  for  rid  (perf.  mt,  sup.  risum)  ;  veni  {v^nio^  I  come,  4) 
for  ven  (perf.  veni,  sup.  ventum),  or  in  the  insertion  of  the  letter  »,  some- 
times after  a  vowel,  e.  g.  si-no,  I  permit  (3),  perf.  si-vi,  sometimes  before 
a  consonant,  in  which  case  it  may  also  be  changed  by  the  pronunciation 
to  m  (according  to  §.  8),  e.  g.  franco,  perf.  fregi,  rvmpo,  perf.  rupi'.) 
The  theme  of  the  present  is  reduplicated  in  ffigno  {genui,  geniiwn,  from 
gen)  and  sisto,  A  peculiar  extension  of  the  theme  is  the  terminal  affix  sco  ; 
see  §.141.  In  consequence  of  this  extension  in  the  present,  many  verbs 
which  there  have  the  characteristics  a,  «, « (1,  2,  4  Conjug.)  have  a  perfect 
and  supine  according  to  the  form  of  the  third  conjug.,  and  some  of  which 
the  characteristic  letter  is  a  consonant  in  the  present,  form  their  perfect  and 
supine  as  if  from  a  theme  ending  in  a  vowel.  In  uro,  gero  (us-si,  ges-si^ 
Its- turn,  geS'tum),  and  some  others,  the  theme  in  the  present  has  not  been 

V  The  insertion  takes  a  peculiar  form  in  cemo,  spemo,  ttemo,  perf.  erevi,  tpreoif 
ttravi. 
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extended,  but  modified  with  a  view  to  euphony.  (In  the  perfect  and  su- 
pine of fluOy  struo,  vehOf  trahOy  vivo,  vre  meet  with  a  consonant,  which  in  the 
present  has  either  been  rejected  altogether,  or  weakened,  as  A,  or  appears 
in  another  form  aav.)  Some  apparent  irregularities  in  the  perfect  and 
supine  arise  only  from  the  concurrence  of  the  characteristic  and  the  termi- 
nation si  in  the  pronunciation. 

The  supine  sometimes  exhibits  a  remarkable  irregularity,  in  having  turn 
(without  any  connecting  Towel,  not,  as  usual,  ttum)  where  the  perfect  has 
ui  (§.  105.  Ohs.  2). 

Obs,  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  the  supine,  that  this  *form  rarely  occurs, 
and  the  supines  of  many  verbs  are  consequently  not  found  in  Latin  au- 
thors ;  but  we  have  here  considered  them  to  be  in  use  wherever  the  part, 
perf.  passive  or  the  part.  fut.  active  occurs,  as  these  are  moulded  after  the 
same  form. 

§.  119.  {First  Cor^ugatum,)  la  the  first  conjugation  the  follow- 
ing verbs  (with  their  compounds)  have  in  the  perfect  and  supine 
vi^  \tum, 

Obs,  The  compound  verb  annexed  in  each  instance  serves  to  fix  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  radical  syllable,  when  there  is  no  position, 
and  shows  at  the  same  time  how  the  vowel  is  altered  in  the  composition, 
if  such  a  change  takes  place  (according  to  §.  6,  c). 

Crepo  {crepui,  crepttum),  to  creaky  make  a  noise.    Discr^o. 
Cuboy  to  lie.     AcciiboK 

Obs.  When  the  compounds  of  cubo  insert  an  tn  before  5,  e.  g.  ineumboy 
they  are  declined  according  to  the  third  conjugation,  and  acquire  the  sig- 
nification to  lay  oneself  {Uy  pass  over  into  the  condition  of  lying),  e.  g.  ac- 
eumbo,  accumbere,  accubui,  accubitum  ;  aceunibit,  he  lays  himself  by,  accU' 
baty  he  lies  by. 

Domo,  to  tame.    Perdomo. 

SdnOj  to  sound  (part.  fut.  act.  sonaturus ;  §.  106.  Obs.  2).  Con- 
s6no. 

T6no,  to  thunder.  Att6no  {attonitus,  as  if  struck  by  thunder^ 
stunned).     {Intono  has  for  its  part,  intonatus,) 

V^to,  to  forbid. 

{Pltco,  to  fold.)  It  is  found  only  in  its  compounds  {appltco,  to 
apply,  compRco,  to  fold  together,  expRco,  to  unfold,  impUco,  to  fold 
in,  entangle,  repltco,  to  unfold)  which  have  both  vt,  itum,  and  avi, 

^  Incubavit  for  incubuit  m  Quinctilian. 
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atum.  (Generally  the  perfect  has  ui,  the  supine  atum ;  but  expU^ 
cavi  usually  occurs  in  the  signification  to  explain,  and  applicavi,) 

§.  120.  The  following  verbs  have  the  terminations  ui,  turn : 
Frico,  to  rub,  fricui,  fiictum  (but  dlaofricatum).    Perfrico. 

Sico,  to  cut.  (Part.  fat.  active,  secaturus:  §.  106.  Obs,  2.) 
Diss^co. 

Mica,  to  glitter,  has  mkui,  without  a  supine.  Emico,  emiad, 
emicatum,    Dimico,  to  fight,  dimicavi,  dimicatum. 

Eneco,  from  neco,  to  kill  {necavi,  necatum),  has  both  enecui, 
enectum,  and  enecavi. 

§.  121.  The  following  should  be  separately  noticed : 

Doj  to  give,  dedi  (with  the  reduplication),  datum,  dare.  In  this 
verb  the  a  of  the  theme  is  always  short,  except  in  da  and  das.  So 
also  the  compounds  circumdo,  to  surround,  venundo,  to  sell  {ventim, 
for  sale),  pesmndo,  to  throw  down  {pessum,  downwards,  to  the 
ground),  satisdo,  to  give  security  {satis,  enough),  e.  g.  circumdidi, 
circumd&tum.  The  remaining  compounds  (with  prepositions  of  one 
syllable)  are  declined  after  the  third  conjugation;  see  §.  133. 
{Duim,  §.  115,  d.) 

Juvo,  to  help,  juvi,  Jutum.  (Part.  fut.  Sict.  juvaturus ;  §.  106. 
Obs.  2.     Adjuvo.) 

Sto,  to  stand,  stetiy  stdtum.  The  compounds  change  the  e  of  the 
perfect  into  i,  Mpraesto,  to  stand  for  (to  give  security),  to  perform, 
praesiiti,  praestatum,  persto,  to  persevere ;  only  those  compounded 
with  prepositions  of  two  syllables  {antesto,  circumsio,  intersto,  su- 
persto)  retain  e,  e.  g.  drcumst^ti,  but  have  no  supine.  Disto  is  with- 
out either  perfect  or  supine. 

Lava,  to  wash,  bathe,  without  a  perfect,  which  is  borrowed  from 
lava,  lavire,  Idvi,  lautum  {latum),  after  the  third  conjug.,  the  present 
of  which  is  antiquated  and  only  used  by  the  poets.  {Lautus^  htus^ 
washed,  clean,  lautus,  splendid.)  In  the  compounds  it  takes  the  form 
fco,  (e.  g.  abluo)  after  the  third  conjugation  (§.  130). 

Poto,  to  drink,  potavi,  pot  atum,  and  more  often  potum  {potus,  one 
that  has  drunk ;  §.110.  Obs,  3).     Epoto. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  Irregular  Perfects  and  Supines  of  the  second  Conjugation. 

§.  122.  The  following  verbs  affix  vi  and  tum  to  the  theme  in  the 
Perfect  and  Supine  (as  in  the  first  and  fourth  conjugation) : 
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Deleo,  to  blot  oat^  destroy,  delevi,  deUfum. 

FleOy  to  weep. 

NeOf  to  spin. 

{PkOy  to  fill).  Used  only  in  its  compounds^  as  compleo,  eapleo^ 
impleo,  &c. 

Abdko,  to  abolish  (from  the  unused  oko,  to  grow)^  has  abolevi^ 
aboUtum. 

Ohs.  These  verbs  are  throughout  verba  pura,  as  (with  the  exception  of 
dboUtum)  they  have  everywhere  the  vowel  0  as  a  characteristic  letter  be- 
fore the  termination ;  see  §.  101. 

§.  123.  The  verbs  in  veo  have  i  in  the  perfect  (with  the  radical 
vowel  lengthened);  turn  in  the  supine. 

Cdveo,  to  beware,  cam,  cauium.     Praecdveo  {praecaves), 

Fdveo,  to  favour, /dt;t,/att/ttw». 

Fovea  J  to  cherish,  io^ieXj  fiviyfotum, 

MSveo,  to  move,  movi,  motum,  Commdveo  {commdves).  Com- 
mosti,  commosse ;  see  §.  113,  a.) 

Voveo,  to  vow,  wish,  vovi,  votum.    Devoveo  {devdves). 

The  following  want  the  supine : 

Conniveo,  to  close  the  eyes,  close  one  eye,  connivi  or  connixi 
(both  forms  little  used). 

Ferveo,  to  glow,  boil,  fervi  and  (especially  in  the  compounds) 
ferbuL     (Anciently  fervo,  fervere,  3.) 

Pdveo,  to  be  afraid,  pdvi. 

The  following  have  the  terminations  ui  in  the  perfect,  and  turn 
in  the  supine : 

DoceOy  to  teach,  docui,  doctum.    Dedoceo  {deddces). 

Teneo,  to  hold,  tenui  [tentum).  The  supine  and^forms  derived  from 
it  are  little  used,  except  in  the  compounds  detineo,  ohtineo^  and  retineo, 
Contentus  {con tinea)  is  used  only  as  an  adjective. 

Misceo,  to  mix,  miscui,  mixtum  and  miatum, 

Torreoy  to  dry  up,  burn,  torrui,  tostum. 

The  following  has  ui  and  8um: 

Censeo,  to  think,  estimate,  censui,  censum.  Of  the  compounds 
(e.  g.  accenseo)  recenseo  has  in  the  supine  both  recensum  and  recen^ 
sttum. 

§.  125.  The  following  have  i  in  the  perfect,  and  sum  in  the 
supine  (as  in  the  third  conjugation) : 

Prandeo,  to  breakfast,  prandi,  pransum.  {Pransus,  one  that  has 
breakfasted;  §.  110.  Obs,  3.) 

Sedeo,  to  sit,  sedi,  sesium.  Asstdeo  (asstdea).  Compare  sido,  §.  188. 
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Posstdeo,  to  possess,  or  take  possession  of,  possidi,  possessum. 

Video,  to  see,  vidi,  visum.     Invtdeo  (to  envy),  invtdes. 

Strideo,  to  hiss,  whistle,  strtdi,  without  supine :  also  strido,  stri" 
direyS. 

So  also,  but  with  the  reduplication,  which  is  dropped  in  the 
eompounds, 

MordeOy  to  bite,  momordi,  morsum.     {Demordeo,  demordi.) 

PendeOf  to  hang,  pependi,  pensum.  {Impendeo,  to  hang  over, 
impend,  impendi).     Com^Bxe  pendo,  3.  to  hang,  trans. 

Spondeo,  to  vow,  promise,  spopondi,  sponsum.  (The  compounds 
without  reduplication,  spondi,  e.  g.  respondeo,  to  answer,  respondi, 
responsum). 

Tondeo,  to  shear,  totondi,  tonsum,  AitondeOj  to  dip  {ationdi, 
attonsum), 

§.  126.  a.  The  following  have  si  in  the  perfect,  and  turn  in  the 
supine* : 

AugeOy  to  increase,  aiun,  auctum. 

Indulgeo,  to  be  disposed  to  overlook,  give  oneself  up  (e.  g.  to  a 
passion),  indulsi,  indtdtum. 

Torqveo,  to  twist,  iorsij  iortum. 

b.  The  following  have  si  in  the  perfect,  and  sum  in  the  supine : 
ArdeOj  to  bum  (intrans.),  arsi,  arsum. 

HaereOy  to  adhere,  hang  fast,  haesi,  haesum.    Adhaereo. 
JubeOy  to  order,  jussi,  jussum. 

Mdneo,  to  remain,  mansi,  mansum.     Permdneo  {permdnes). 
Mulceo,  to  stroke,  mtdsi,  mulsum. 

Mulgeo,tomSk,mulsi,  mulsum.  (The  substantiYes  mulctra,  mulctrum^ 
and  mulctral,  a  milk-pail,  as  if  from  mulctum).  ' 

Hideo,  to  laugh,  risi,  visum.     Arrldeo  [arrides).  ' 

Svddeo,  to  advise,  svcLsi,  svasum.     Persvddeo  (persvddes). 
Tergeo,  to  dry,  to  wipe,  terst,  tersum.    (Also  tergo,  iergh^e,  8.) 

c.  The  following  have  si  in  the  perfect,  without  a  supine : 
Algeo,  to  freeze,  alsi. 
Frigeo,  to  be  cxAA,  frixi. 

Fulgeo,  to  shine,  glitter, /uM.     (In  the  -poets  fulgo,  fiilgere,  3.) 
Luceo,  to  give  light,  shine,  luxi.    Eluceo  (elucet), 
Lugeo,  to  mourn,  luxi,     (The  substantive  luctus,  mourning.) 
Turgeoy  to  swell,  tursi  (very  rare  in  the  perfect). 
Urgeo,  to  press,  ursi. 

'  O  Si  9^  after  r  or  /  are  dropped  before  t  and  /. 
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§.  127.  The  following  must  be  separately  noticed : 
CieOy  to  stir  up,  excite^  cfri,  cxtum ;  also  do,  dire,  4,  but  always 
citum, 

Ohs.  In  the  compounds,  e.  g.  eoncieo  or  ooncio,  the  forms  that  follow  the 
second  conjugation  are  scarcely  used  except  in  the  pres.  indie.  Accire, 
to  fetch,  has  in  the  participle  accitus^  exclre  both  excittu  and  excHtus, 
{ConcituB  is  rare.) 

Lanffveo,  to  be  languid,  sick,  langui,  without  supine. 

Liqveo,  to  be  clear,  Uqvi  or  licui,  without  supine ;  together  with 
the  half  deponents  (§.  110.  Obs,  2.) ; 

Audeo,  to  dare,  ausus  sum.     (Old  fut.  conjunct,  ausim,  §.  115  f.) 

Gttudeo,  to  rejoice,  ffavtsus  sum. 

SoleOy  to  be  accustomed,  solitus  sum.  Assdkt  (impers.),  it  is  the 
custom. 

§.  128.  a.  Many  of  the  remaining  verbs  of  this  conjugation 
(chiefly  intransitive)  have  a  regular  perfect,  but  no  supine^  e.  g. 
oleo,  to  smell,  have  a  scent  {reddleo,  reddles),  sorbeo,  to  sip.  (Those 
which  have  a  supine,  and  are  declined  entirely  like  moneo,  are  the 
following:  caleo,  to  be  warm,  careo,  to  be  without,  coerceo,  to 
restrain,  and  exerceo,  to  exercise  (from  arceo,  arcui,  to  ward  off), 
debeo,  to  owe,  be  obliged,  doleo,  to  be  in  pain,  grieve,  hdbeo,  to  have 
{adhibeo,  adhibes,  Scc.),jdceo,  to  lie  {adjdceo,  adjdces),  liceo,  to  be 
on  sale,  mereo,  to  deserve  (also  mereor),  noceo,  to  injure,  pdreo,  to 
obey  {appdreo,  appdres,  to  appear),  pldceo,  to  please  {dispKceo,  dis- 
ptices,  to  displease),  praebeo,  to  afford,  tdceo,  to  be  silent  {rettceo, 
rettces,  to  be  silent,  to  suppress),  terreo,  to  frighten,  vaJeo,  to  be 
strong,  to  be  able. 

Obs.  1.  I^laceo  however  has  also  in  the  perfect  (in  the  3rd  person) 
pJadtus  est, 

Obs,  2.  In  that  portion  of  these  verbs  which  is  intransitive,  the  supine 
is  known  only  from  the  future  part.,  e.  g.  caliturtts,  cariturus, 

b.  Some  verbs  (almost  all  intransitive)  occur  neither  in  the  per- 
fect nor  in  the  supine,  viz.  addleo,  to  set  fire  to,  aveo,  to  covet,  desire, 
calveo,  to  be  bald  {calvus)^  caneo,  to  be  grey-headed  {caniut)^  clueo,  to  be 
named,  denseo,  to  thicken,  heap  up  (commonly  densare,  1),  flaveo^  to  be 
yellow  (Jlavus),foeteo,  to  be  fetid,  hebeo,  to  be  blimt  (hebes)^  humeo,  to  be 
moist  {humidus\  lacteo,  to  suck  (the  breast),  Uvea,  to  be  of  a  livid  colour 
(lividus),  immtneo,  to  bend  over,  threaten,  promXneo  to  jut  out  {emtneo^ 
eminui,  to  be  prominent),  moereo,  to  be  sad,  polleo,  to  be  powerful,  renideo, 
to  glitter,  smile,  scateo,  to  gush  out,  sqvaleOj  to  be  dirty  (8qvalidus\  vegeo 

R 
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(rare),  to  stir  up,  ^>%eo  (rare),  to  plait.  Others  acquire  a  perfect,  when 
they  assume  the  inchoatiye  form  (see  §.  141),  e.  g.  areOy  to  be  dry,  aresco, 
to  become  dry,  arui,  I  became  dry. 

Obs.  Oa  the  impersonal  vei-bs  of  the  second  conjugation  see  Chapter 
24. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Perfects  and  Supines  of  the  third  Confuffotion. 

§.  129.  The  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  have  various  forms  in 
the  perfect  and  supine  (see  §.  103  and  105)^  and  are  consequently 
all  enumerated  here^  arranged  according  to  the'  characteristic 
letter,  so  as  to  shew  to  which  form  every  (simple)  verb  belongs. 

§.  130.  a.  Verbs  in  uo  have  i  in  the  perfect,  and  turn  in  the  supine, 
as  minuo,  to  lessen,  minui^  minutum.  (So  acuo,  to  sharpen,  imbuo, 
to  steep,  give  a  taste  of  something,  induo,  to  clothe,  put  on,  exuo, 
to  put  off,  spuo,  to  spit,  statuo,  to  set  up,  determine,  stemuo,  to 
sneeze^  suo^  to  sew,  tribuo,  to  impart.)  In  like  manner  also  solvo, 
to  loose,  pay,  solvi,  solutum,  and  volvo,  to  roll,  volvi,  volutum. 

b.  The  following  want  the  supine  : 

ArguOy  to  accuse.     [ArgutuSy  adj.,  sharp,  clever.)     Coargvjo. 
Batuo,  to  beat,  fence. 
JOuo,  to  expiate. 

Ohs.  Of  the  compounds  which  have  the  signification^o  wash,  to  rinse 
(see  §.  121),  some  have  the  part,  perfect,  viz.  ablHtus,  dilMuSy  elutus,  per' 
lutuSy  prolutus,    {Luiturus  belongs  to  a  late  period.) 

{NuOy  to  nod.)  Used  only  in  composition,  e.  g.  renuo.  (But 
abnuo  has  abnuiturus. 

CongruOy  to  meet,  to  agree,  and  ingruo,  to  invade,  impend  over. 

Metuo,  to  fear. 

Pluo  (generally  impersonal ;  pluit^  it  rains.)  (The  perfect  is  also 
written  j?^wrj.) 

Riuiy  to  fall,  throw  down  (generally  intransitive),  has  the  supine 
rutum  (part.  per£  rutus),  but  the  part.  fut.  act.  rutturus  (§.  106. 
Obs.  2).  The  compounds  are  partly  transitive,  as  e.  g.  dirvOy  part. 
dirutus,  obruOy  part,  obrutus,  partly  intransitive,  as  corruo,  irruo. 

c.  The  following  are  irregular : 

Fluo,  to  flow,  fliun,  without  a  supine.  {FluaniSy  loose,  slack ; 
fluctuSy  a  wave). 

StruOy  to  heap  up,  build,  struxi,  structum. 
VivOy  to  live,  vixiy  victum. 
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§.  131.  a.  The  verbs  in  bo  and  po  have  regularly  si  (psi),  turn 
{ptum);  viz. 

Glubo,  to  peel,  glupsi,  gluptum.     Deglubo, 

Nubo,  to  marry  (of  women).  (Part,  nupta,  married.)  Obnubo, 
to  cover  with  a  veil. 

Scrtbo,  to  write.     Describo. 

Carpo,  to  pluck.    Decerpo. 

CUpOy  to  steal.     (Rare  and  antiquated.) 

Bepo,  to  creep.     Obrepo. 

Scalpo,  to  scratch,  scrape,  cut  (with  a  chisel),  and  sculpo,  to  form 
(with  the  chisel).  (Properly  the  same  word;  the  oompoonds  always 
have  u  (compare  §.  5.  c),  e.  g.  inscuJpo.) 

Serpo,  to  creep. 

b.  The  following  deviate  fix)m  this  rule  : 

{Cumbo.)  The  compounds  of  cubo  with  m  inserted  (see  §.  119), 
e.  g.  incumbo,  incubui,  incubttum. 

JRumpo,  to  break,  rupi,  imptum. 

Strepo,  to  make  a  noise,  strepui,  strepttum,     Obstr^o, 

Bibo,  to  drink,  bibi,     Imbtbo.   ^ 

Lambo,  to  lick.     Lambi.  >  without  supine. 

Scdbo,  to  scratch.     Scdbi,         ) 

§.  132.  a.  The  verbs  in  co  (not  sco),  qvo,  go,  gvo,  ho,  have  regu- 
larly si,  turn  (which  with  the  characteristic  letter  becomes  ^,  ctum)^ 

Dtco,  to  say,  dixi,  dictum.     Praedico,  to  say  beforehand. 

Duco,  to  lead,  duan,  ductum.    Adduco. 

06qvo,  to  cook,  coxi,  coctum.     Concoqvo, 

Cingo,  to  surround,  cinad,  cinctum. 

(Flfgg,  to  strike.)  Commonly  used  only  in  the  compounds,  q/^ 
fligo,  to  strike  to  the  ground,  confligo,  to  fight,  infligo,  to  strike 
(against  something).  {PtoJUgare^  1,  to  beat  to  flight,  overthrow,  bring 
nearly  to  an  end.) 

Frigo,  to  parch.     (Supine  2\&ofrixum,) 

Jungo,  to  join. 

Lingo,  to  lick. 

Emungo,  to  blow  one^s  nose. 

Plango,  to  beat  {plango  sjii  plangor,  to  beat  oneself  for  sorrow.) 

Hego,  to  direct,  manage.  Arrigo,  corrtgo,  erigo,  porrigo,  subrigo. 
But  pergo,  to  go  on  (from  per  and  rego),  has  perrexi,  perrectum,  and 
surgo,  to  rise  (from  sub  and  rego),  surrexi,  surrectum.  Adsurgo,  ad^ 
surrexi,  adsurrectum. 

8ugo,  to  suck.     Exsugo. 

b2 
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Tego,  to  cover.     Cont^go, 

Tingo,  tingvo,  to  dip. 

Ungo,  ungvo,  to  anoint. 

(Stingvo,  to  extinguish^  rare).  Ewstingvo,  restingvo,  to  extin- 
guish, distingvo,  to  distinguish. 

Traho,  to  draw,  treuvi,  tractum.     Coniraho, 

Veho,  to  carry,  lead.  (Vehor  as  a  deponent,  to  drive,  ride:  in- 
vehor,  to  attack.) 

Afiffo.  to  vex,  atui  (rare  in  the  perfect).  1  ^ith^ut  supine. 

Ningo  (rdngit,  it  snows),  ninai  {ninxit).   J 

ClangOj  to  resound,  without  perf.  or  sup. 

b.  The  following  deviate  from  this  rule : 

FlngOy  to  form,  invent,  finxiy  fi^tum. 

Mingo,  minad,  mictum.  (In  the  present  more  frequently  mefo, 
mejere.) 

Pingo,  to  paint,  piruci,  pictum. 

Stringo,  to  graze,  touch  lightly,  draw  tight  together,  strifuei, 
stricium. 

Mergo,  to  immerse,  mersi,  mersum,  {Emergo,  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face, intrans.,  but  in  the  perf.  part,  emersua;  comp.  §.  110.  Obs,  3.) 

Spargo,  to  scatter,  sprinkle,  sparsi,  sparsum,  Conspergo,  to  be- 
sprinkle. 

TergOy  to  wipe,  tersi,  tersum,     (Also  tergeo,  2.) 

VergOj  to  incline,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

Ago,  to  drive,  ^gi,  actum,  Adtgo,  adegi,  adactum  {abtgo,  exigo, 
subigo,  transigo) ;  but  perdgo  {peregi,  peractum)  and  drcumago, 
AmbUgo,  to  doubt,  dego,  to  pass  (aetatem),  satdgoy  to  be  busy,  with- 
out perfect  and  supine.  (Degi  belongs  to  a  late  period.)  Prodigo, 
(to  drive  forth),  spend,  without  sup.  Cogo,  to  drive  together,  force, 
coegi,  coactum, 

Obs.  Age  (pres.  imp.),  come  now  !  addressed  also  to  several ;  age,  con- 
siderate ;  though  we  also  find  agite  so  used. 

Frango,  to  break  in  pieces,  fregi,  fractum.  Confringo,  confregi^ 
confractum. 

Ico  {icio?),  to  strike,  conclude,  {foedus),  lei,  ictum.  (Of  the  pres. 
indie,  icit,  icitur,  icimur  alone  are  found ;  the  only  forms  in  general  use 
are  ici^  ictus,  and  icere  ;  ferio  is  used  instead  of  the  present.) 

Lego,  to  collect,  choose,  read,  legi,  tectum,     Allego,  to  choose  in 
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addition^ /ler^^^o,  to  read  through;  praelego^  to  read  aloud;  reKgo, 
to  read  again  (without  a  change  of  the  vowel)^  allegi,  allectum, 
&c. ;  colligo,  to  collect,  deligo,  eJ^go,  seUgo,  to  choose  out^  coUegi, 
coUectum,  &c. ;  but  diligo,  to  love,  has  dilexi,  dilectum,  and  so  also 
inteUtgo  {jmtelUgo),  to  understand,  and  n€^%o  {negKgo)^  to  neglect. 

LinqvOy  to  leave,  liqvi  {lictum).  Belinqvo,  reliqvi,  relictum,  is 
more  common. 

Vinco,  to  conquer,  vlciy  victum, 

Figo,  to  fasten,  fixi,  futum,     Affigo. 

Parco,  to  spare,  peperci  {par 9%,  rare)  parsunu  Comparco  and 
comperco,  comparsi. 

Pungoy  to  prick,  pupUgi,  punctum.  The  compounds  have  punxi 
in  the  perfect,  e.  g.  interpungo. 

Pango,  to  fasten,  jvaym  axxdpegi  {panctum,  pactum).  In  the  sig- 
nification, to  fix  (in  the  way  of  agreement),  it  has  for  its  perfect 
pepigi,  sup.  pactum,  but  in  this  sense  the  deponent  paciacor  is 
.  always  used  in  the  present.  Compingo,  compegi,  compactum,  and 
impingo.     Oppango,  oppegi,  oppactum. 

Tango,  to  touch,  tettgi,  tacium.  Attingo,  atttgi,  attactum ;  con-- 
tingo.     {Contingit,  contigit,  impers.,  it  falls  to  one's  share.) 

§•  133.  a.  The  verbs  in  do  have  regularly  si,  sum,  with  the 
omission  of  the  d  : 

Claudo,  to  shut,  clausi,  clausum.     Conclude. 

Divido,  to  divide,  divisi,  divisum. 

Laedo,  to  injure.     ColUdo,  to  strike  together,  &c. 

LudOy  to  play.     Colludo. 

Plaudo,  to  clap  the  hands.  Applaudo.  The  remaining  com- 
pounds have  plodo,  as  ewplodo,  to  drive  off  the  stage. 

Bddo,  to  scrape.     Corrddo,  to  scrape  together. 

Rodo,  to  gnaw.     Arrodo. 

Trudo,  to  thrust.    Extrudo. 

Vddo,  to  go,  step,  without  perfect  or  supine.  But  invddo,  in- 
vdsi,  invdsum,  and  so  also  evddo,  pervddo. 

b.  The  following  are  exceptions  : 

Cede,  to  yield,  cessi,  cessum.     Concedo. 

{Cando,  unused.)  Accendo,  to  set  on  fire,  accendi,  accensum.  So 
also  incendo,  su^cendo. 

Cudo,  to  forge  on  the  anvil,  cudi,  cusum.     Excudo. 

Defendo,  to  defend,  ward  off,  defendi,  defensum.  So  also  offendo, 
to  insult,  strike  against. 
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£Wo,  to  eat,  edi,  esum.     Comedo,     (On  the  peculiar  irregularity 
in  some  forms  of  this  verb  see  §.  156.) 
FundOy  to  pour,  fudi,  fusum.    Effundo. 
Mando,  to  chew,  mandi  (rare),  mansum, 

Prehendo,  to  lay  hold  of,  prehendi,  prehensum,     (Also  prendo.) 
Scando,  to  climb,  scandi,  scansum.     Ascendo,  &c. 
Strido,  to  hiss,  whistle,  stridi,  without  supine.  (Also  strideo,  2.) 
Eudo,  to  roar,  bray ;  ncdivi  (rare),  without  supine. 

Findo,  to  desire,  ftdi,  fissum.    Diffindo,  {diffidi). 

FrendOy  to  champ,  gnash  the  teeth,  without  perfect, /re*««m  and 
fremm.     {Also  frendeo,  2.) 

Pando,  to  spread  oMi,  pandiy  possum  (rarely  j^an^um) .  Eapando. 
{Dispando  has  only  dUpajisum.) 

Scindo,  to  tear,  scidi,  scissum.  Conscindo,  consctdi,  conscissum,  &c. 
Ahscindo  and  exscmdo  (excindo)  are  not  used  in  the  supine,  exscindo  not 
even  in  the  perfect.  (In  its  stead  we  find  ahscisuSy  esctsus,  from  absctdo^ 
excido  ;  see  caedo.) 

Stdo,  to  seat  oneself,  sedi  (rarely  sidi),  sessum.  Assldo  [adstdo) 
assedi,  assessum,  &c.     (Compare  sedeo,  2.) 

Cado,  to  fall,  cectdi,  cdsum.  Conctdo,  conctdi  (without  redupl.  and 
without  supine)  &c.  (Of  the  compounds  only  occtdo  and  recido  have  a 
supine,  occdsum,  recdsum  ;  rarely  inctdo,) 

Caedo,  to  fell,  beat,  cectdi,  caesum.  Conddo,  concidij  concisum,  &c. 

Pendo,  to  weigh,  pependi,  pensum,  Appendo,  appendi,  appensum, 
&c.     {Suspendo,  to  hang  up.)     (Compare  j^en^o,  2.) 

TWcfo,  to  stretch,  tetendi,  tefisum,  and  tentum,  ContendOj  con- 
iendiy  contentum,  &c.  (The  compoirnds  generally  have  tentum  ;  extendo^ 
retendo,  both  tentum  and  tensum;  detendo,  to  take  down  {tabemacula), 
ostendo,  to  show,  only  tensum.  Substant.  ostentum  ;  ostentus=ohtentuSy 
stretched  out  before,  spread  out.) 

Tundo,  to  beat,  pound,  tutudi,  iusum,  and  tunsum.  Contundo, 
contudi,  contusum  (rarely  contunsum),  &c. 

CredOf  to  believe,  credidi,  creditum.  Accredo,  accredidi,  accre* 
ditum. 

{Do.)  All  the  compounds  of  do,  dare  (1  Conj.,  §.  121)  with 
prepositions  of  one  syllable  are  declined  after  the  third  conjuga- 
tion, as  addo,  addere,  addidi,  additum  {condo,  trado,  &c.). 

Obs.  The  doubly  compounded  abscondo  {abs  and  condo)  has  in  the  per- 
fect dbscondi  (rarely  dbscondtdi).  From  vendo,  to  sell,  the  passive  participle 
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vendiius,  and  the  gerundive  vendendus  are  in  use,  but  otherwise  its  pas- 
sive is  supplied  in  good  writers  by  the  verb  veneo  (see  §.  158).  So  Vke- 
yvlsepereo  (see  eo,  §.  158)  is  generally  used  instead  of  the  passive  oiperdo^ 
to  destroy,  to  lose  (excej^t pcrdittts,  perdendus,  and  the  compound  forms). 

Fido,  to  trust,  fistiS  sum  (a  half-deponent).  Confido,  confisus 
sum;  diffido. 

§.  134.  a.  The  verbs  in  h  have  ui,  turn  {jitum) : 

Alo,  to  nourish,  alui,  altum  (and  alitum). 

Cdlo,  to  till,  cherish,  coluij  cultum,     Excdlo, 

Consiilo,  to  consult,  care  for,  consului,  consultum, 

OcculOy  to  coDceal,  occului,  occuUum, 

MolOy  to  grind,  molui,  molttum. 

ExcellOy  to  excel,  distinguish  oneself,  perf.  excelltd  (rare),  without 
supine ;  antecello,praecellOy  without  perfect  or  supine.  (Also  excelleo, 
antecelleo,) 

b.  The  following  are  excepted : 

Fallo,  to  deceive,  fefelii,  falsum.  Refello,  to  refute,  refelli,  with- 
out supine. 

PeUo,  to  drive  away,  pepuli,  ptdsum.    ExpeUo,  eapHliy  ejcpulsum, 
&c. 
'Percello^  to  strike  down,  perculi,  perculsum. 

Psallo,  to  play  on  a  stringed  instrument,  psalli,  withgut  supine. 

Velio,  to  tear,  velli  (rarely  vulsi),  vulsum.  Convello,  to  tear 
away,  convelli,  convulsum,  &c.  Only  avello  and  evello  have  also 
(but  rarely)  avuhi,  evulsi. 

Tollo,  to  raise  up,  take  away,  has  sustiili,  suhlatum  (with  the 
preposition  sub ;  the  supine  from  another  theme ;  see  under  fero 
§.  155.)     Extollo,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

§.  135.  Verbs  in  mo. 

Como,  to  adorn,  compsi,  comptum. 

DemOy  to  take  away,  dempsi,  demptum. 

Promo,  to  take  out,  prompsi,  promptum. 

Sumo,  to  take,  sumpsi,  sumptum. 

Ohs,  The  other  way  of  writing  these  verbs,  without^  {swnsi^  sumtum), 
is  not  so  correct.     The  p  has  been  inserted  with  a  view  to  euphony. 

Fremo,  to  roar,  murmur,  fremui,  fremitum,     Adfremo. 
Gemo,  to  sigh,  gemui,  gemitum,     Cong^o, 
Vomo,  to  vomit,  vomui,  vomitum,     Evomo, 
Trtmo,  to  tremble,  tremui,  without  supine. 

£mo,  to  buy,  emi,  emptum  (less  correctly  emtum).    CoSmo,  coemi. 
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coemptum.  The  remaining  compounds  have  i  instead  of  e  in  the 
present^  as  adtmo,  to  take  away^  ademi,  ademptum  {dMmo,  to  sepa- 
rate, eanmo,  interimo,  perimo,  redimo). 

Prhno,  to  press^  presH,  preasum,  Comprtmo,  compressi,  compres^ 
sum,  &c. 

§.  136.  Verbs  in  no, 

Cano,  to  sing^  cecmi.  Of  the  compounds,  condnOj  occino  (also 
occano)  and  praedno  have  for  their  perfects  concinui,  occinuiy  prae- 
dnui;  the  others  {acctno,  &c.)  want  this  tense.  (Substantive  cantus, 
song,  concentus,  &c.     Canto,  cantare.) 

Gigno^  to  beget,  genui,  genitum. 

Pono,  to  put,  pdsui,  positum.  Compon^*  (Poetical  contraction; 
postusy  compostus,  for  positw,  compositus.) 

Ltno,  to  smear,  anoint,  levi  {Uvi),  liium,  Oblino,  oblevi,  obtt- 
turn,  &c. 

Ohs,  The  later  writers  use  the  form  Unio  regularly  according  to  the 
fourth  conjugation.     (Ctrcumlinio,  Quinctil.) 

Stno,  to  permit,  stvi,  situm  {situs,  situated).  Destno,  to  leave  o£F, 
destvi,  {desisii,  desiit,  desieram,  &c.  without  v ;  §.  113  b.  Obs.  1.) 
desitum,     (For  desitus  sum  see  under  coepi,  §.  161.) 

Ohs,  In  the  perfect  conjunctive  of  stno  i  and  e  are  contracted  into  i  : 
sirim,  siris,  sirit,  sirint,     (Not  in  desierim.) 

Cemo,  to  sift,  decide,  crevi,  cretum.  Decemo,  &c.  In  the  signi- 
fication to  see,  to  look,  cemo  has  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 

Spemo,  to  despise,  sprevi,  spretum. 

Stemo,  to  throw  to  the  ground,  strew,  cover,  stravi,  stratum. 
Constemo,  to  cover,  constravi,  constratum,  &c. 

Ohs.  In  the  perfect,  and  the  tenses  derived  from  it,  the  rejection  of  the 
V,  and  contraction,  as  in  the  first  conjugation,  occur  but  seldom,  e.  g. 
prostrassey  strarat. 

Temno,  to  despise,  tempsi,  temptum ;  most  usually  coniemno,  con-- 
tempsi,  contemptum  (less  correctly  contemsi,  contemtum). 
§.  137.  Verbs  in  ro. 
Gh'o,  to  carry,  perform,  gessi,  gestum.     {Congero.) 

Uro,  to  bum  (trans.)  ussi,  ustum.  Aduro,  adussi,  adustum,  &c. 
{amburo,exuro,  inuro),  but comiuro,  to  bum  up,  combtissi,  combustum. 
(From  an  older  form  of  the  theme.) 

Curro,  to  run,  cucurri,  cursum.  The  compounds  sometimes 
retain  the  reduplication  in  the  perfect  {accucurri),  but  generally 
lose  it  {accurri) . 
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Fero,  to  bear,  carry,  tuli,  latum;  see  §.  155. 
liiro,  to  rave,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

Qoaero,  to  seek,  qvaesivi,  qvaesUum.  Con^v^o,  conqvistvi,  conqvi' 
sUum,  &c« 

Obt.  In  the  first  person  singular  and  phiral  of  the  present  indicatiye  the 
old  form  ^aeso,  qvaesUfnus  is  used,  to  giye  the  style  a  colouring  of  anti- 
quity, or  as  a  Parenthesis  {pray  /). 

Sero,  to  plait,  put  in  rows  {serui,  sertum).  The  perfect  and  su- 
pine of  the  simple  verb  are  not  in  use  (only  the  neuter  plural  of  the 
part,  perfect  passive  serta,  garlands  of  flowers,  wreaths),  but  those 
of  the  compounds  are  so,  as  consiro,  conserui,  comertum.  {Ins^ro, 
exseroy  des^ro,  to  forsake,  dissiro,  to  develop.) 

Sira,  to  sow,  sevi,  s&tum.  Consiro,  consevi,  consttumf  &c.  (In- 
ihv,  to  graft,  ifUersero,  to  sow  amongst^.) 

7^0,  to  rub,  trim,  trttum.     Contiro,  &c. 

Verro,  to  sweep,  verri,  versum. 

§.  138.  Verbs  in  so  {xo) : 

Viso,  to  visit,  viai,  without  supine.     InvUo.     (From  video.) 

DepsOf  to  knead,  depsui,  depstum. 

Pinso,  to  pound,  pinsui  and  pinsi,  pinsitum  and  phuum.  (Also 
piso,  pistum.) 

Tewo,  to  weave,  texui,  textum. 

I 

Those  in  esso  have  wi,  ttum,  vis. 

ArcesMO  or  aecerao,  to  send  for,  arceuinn,  orceMtum  {accenivi, 
accersitum^), 

CapessOy  to  take  in  hand.     (A  lengthened  form  of  eapio^  §.  143.) 
Facesso,  to  make,  cause.     (From  faeio^  §.  143.) 
LaceMOj  to  provoke.     (From  the  unused  lacioy  §.  143.) 

Incesso,  to  attack,  incesdvit  without  sup.  (The  perfect  in  the  expres- 
sions /mor,  eura,  &c.,  ineesnt  homines^  ammotf  is  from  incedo,  although  the 
present  of  the  latter  verb  is  not  used  in  thU  signification.) 

Petesso,  to  seek,  without  perf.  and  sup.  (Antiquated  form,  from 
peto,) 

§.  139.  Verbs  in  to. 

Mito,  to  mow,  reap,  messui  (rare),  messum.    DemHto. 
MUto,  to  send,  mm,  misnun. 

P^to,  to  beg,  seek  to  obtain,  petivi  {petiit;  §.  113  b.  Obs.  1), 
petUum.    Appito. 

*  Conundsut  for  contevittet  in  Livy  it  an  error  of  the  transcribers. 
'  In  the  infln.  pass,  we  sometimes  find  are^tHri, 
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SistOf  to  place^  set  up^  siiti  (rare)^  stdium  (adj.  status^  fixed); 
rarely  in  an  intransitive  signification^  to  remain  standing,  place  one- 
selfj  and  then  in  the  perfect  steti  (from  sto,  1,  from  which  sUto  has  heen 
fonned  hy  reduplication.)  DeaUto^  destUi,  destitum,  &x;.  {Consisio,  ex- 
sisto,  insisto,  resisto,  all  invariably  intransitive.)  CircumHsto  alone 
has  circumsteti,  from  circumsto. 

Sterto,  to  snore^  ateriui,  without  supine. 

Verto,  to  turn,  verti,  versum.  Of  the  compounds  {adverio,  whence 
animadverto,  averto,  &c.)  the  intransitives  devertor,  to  put  up  (at  an 
inn,  &c.)^  and  revertor,  to  return,  are  deponents  in  the  present  and 
the  forms  derived  firom  it  {reverto  is  very  rare) ;  in  the  perfect  on 
the  contrary  they  are  active  verbs,  deverii^  reverti  (more  rarely  re- 
verstis  sum  and  the  participle  reversus).  Praeverto,  to  be  before- 
hand with,  surpass,  has  a  deponent  form  in  the  intransitive  signi- 
fication, to  attend  to  a  thing  (above  every  thing  else),  but  other- 
wise very  seldom. 

Flecto,  to  bend,  fl^xi,  fl^arum. 

NectOy  to  tie,  nead  and  neanii  (both  rare),  nexum, 

Pecto,  to  comb,  pexi  and  peami  (both  rare),  pexvm, 

Pkcto,  to  punish,  without  perfect  or  supine.  In  the  signification^ 
to  plait,  we  find  only  the  part.  perf.  passive  plexus  (compound 
implewus). 

§.  140.  Verbs  in  sco.  They  are  partly  those  in  which  the  sco 
belongs  to  the  theme,  and  is  retained  in  the  inflection,  partly  those 
in  which  SCO  is  a  prplongation  of  the  theme,  and  is  dropped  in  the 
perfect  and  supine. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  (all  without  supine) 

Compesco,  to  confine,  compescuu 

IHspescOy  to  separate,  dispescuL 

Disco,  to  learn,  didtci.    Addisco,  addidici  (with  redupl.),  fee. 

Posco,  to  i&mBXii,  poposci,  Deposco,  depoposci  (with  the  redupl.)^ 
&c. 

Glisco,  to  increase,  spread,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

§.  141.  Sco  is  a  prolongation  in  the  inchoative  verbs  {verba  in- 
choativa),  which  are  derived  from  a  verb  {inchoativa  verbalia),  or  a 
noun  {inchoativa  nominalia),  most  frequently  an  adjective,  to  denote 
the  commencement  of  a  state  (see  §.  196).  The  inchoativa  verbaUa 
have  the  perfect  of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived,  e.  g. 
incalesco,  incalui,  from  caleo,  calui ;  ingemisco,  ingemui,  from  gemo, 
gemui ;  deliqvesco,  delicui,  from  liqveo,  ligvi,  or  licui.  Some  of  those 
inchoativa  nominalia,  which  are  derived  from  adjectives  of  the 
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second  declension^  have  a  perfect  in  ui  (without  a  supine)^  as  ma^ 
turesco,  to  ripen^  maturui,  firom  maturus ;  obmutesco,  to  grow  dumb, 
obmutui,  from  mutus ;  percrebresco,  to  grow  frequent  (creber) ,  per^ 
crebrui  (by  some  written  percrebesco,  percrebui).  (So  likewise 
evUesco,  to  become  worthless,  evUui,  from  vilis)  IrraucescOy  to 
grow  hoarse  {raucus)^  irratisi,  is  irregular.  The  others  derived 
from  adjectives  in  is^  with  many  of  those  from  adjectives  in  t», 
have  no  perfect,  e.  g.  ingravesco,  {Vesperaseit^  the  evening  comes  on, 
and  advesperascit,  have  vesperavitj  advespertwit.) 

Ohs.  Some  few  inchoatives  have  also  the  supine  of  their  themes,  riz. 
Coalesco  {alesco  from  alo,  3),  to  grow  together,  eoalui,  coalitum  (in  the 

part.  perf.  coalitus,  grown  together). 

Ooncupisco,  to  desire,  concupwi,  eoneupttum,     {Oupio,  3.) 

Convalesce,  to  become  strong,  healthy,  eonvalui,  con/oalitum,  {Valeo^  2.) 

Exardesco,  to  take  fire,  exarsi,  exartum.     (Ardeo,  2.) 

Inveierasco,  to  grow  old,  inveteravi,  inveteratum  (part.  perf.  inveteratus, 

rooted).     (From  vetus  ;  also  invetero.) 

Ohdormisco,  to  fall  asleep,  obdormwi,  obdormitum.     (Dormio,  4.) 
Sevivisoo,  to  come  to  life  again,  revLcij  revicium.     (Vivo,  3.) 

§.  142.  Some  verbs  are  lengthened  with  scoy  but  have  lost  their 
inchoative  signification,  or  are  formed  from  themes  which  are  no 
longer  extant,  so  that  they  are  considered  as  simple,  underived 
verbs.     These  are  the  foUovring : 

Adolescoy  to  grow  up,  adolevi.  So  also  aboksco,  to  disappear, 
cease,  exolesco,  to  disappear,  grow  old,  inolesco,  obsolesco.  (From  the 
unused  oleo,  to  grow!)  From  adolesco  comes  the  adjective  adultus, 
grown  up,  from  exolesco  exoletus,  from  obsolesco  obsoletus,  obsolete. 
(Compare  aboleo,  §.122.) 

Cresco,  to  increase,  crevi,  creium.  Concresco,  &c.  (Part.  perf. 
aretuSy  and  particularly  concretus.) 

Faiisco,  to  crack  (grow  languid),  without  perfect  or  supine. 
{JFessw,  weary,  adjective.  Defetiscor,  to  grow  weary,  defessus  sum,  de- 
ponent.) 

Hiscoy  to  open  the  mouth,  without  perf.  or  sup. 

Nosco,  to  become  acquainted  with,  inform  oneself  concerning, 
ndviy  notum.  The  perfect  signifies  (I  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of)  /  knoWy  the  pluperfect,  I  knew.  Noiiis  is  only  an  adjective 
(known),  and  the  fut.  part,  is  not  in  use.  (On  the  contraction 
nosti,  norim,  see  §.  113  a.)  Of  the  compounds,  (from  the  old  form 
gnosco)  agnosco  {adgnosco),  to  recognise,  cognosco,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  (recognosco),  have  agnitum  and  cognitum  in  the  supine ; 

s2 
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ignoseo,  to  pardon^  haa  ignotum.  The  remaining  {diffnosco,  inter- 
noseo)  have  no  supine. 

Pmco,  to  feed  (cattle)^  pavi,  pastum.  {Pascor,  aa  a  deponent^  to 
graze.)     Depasco, 

Qvie^co,  to  rest,  qvievi^  qvietum. 

SvescOy  to  accustom  oneself,  svevi,  evetum.  (Part.  peif.  svetus, 
accustomed.  Ancient  present  svemus  from  sveo.)  The  compounds 
have  sometimes  a  transitive  signification,  e.  g.  assvetco^  to  accustom  one- 
self, and  to  accustom  one ;  generally  however  we  find  oitvrfaoio  in  the 
transitive  signification.     ManstetuSy  tame. 

8cis€o,  to  order,  ratify  (a  law),  scivi,  scitum,     (From  scio.) 

§.  143.  Verbs  with  an  i  inserted  after  the  characteristic  letter. 
(The  perfect  and  supine  are  formed  from  the  theme  without  t .) 

Capio,  to  take,  cepi,  eaptum.  Condipio  {concipis),  concept,  am- 
ceptum,  fee. 

lUciOy  to  make,  do,  feet,  factum.  (Old  fut.  indie.  faxOy  conj. 
faxim;  §.115  f.)  Fio  serves  for  a  passive  in  the  present  and  the 
tenses  formed  from  it:  see  §.  160;  but  the  participles  (foetus, 
facienduSf)  and  the  compound  forms  are  from  facto.  So  also  the 
compounds  with  verbal  themes,  e.  g.  calefacio,  to  make  warm,  cale^ 
fed,  calef actum,  calefio ;  patefacio,  patefeci,  patef actum,  patefio  "  ; 
and  with  adverbs,  e.  g.  eatigfacio,  to  give  satisfaction,  satisfeci,  satis- 
factum,  satisfit.  The  compounds  with  prepositions  alter  the  vowel, 
and  are  declined  like  perfido,  perfeci,  petfectum,  in  the  passive 
(regularly)  perficior.  (But  conficio  sometimes  has  confieri  in  the 
passive  as  well  as  conficior,  see  §.  160.  Obs.  1\) 

Jacio,  to  throw,  feci,  jactum.  Abficio  (abficis),  abfeci,  abfectum, 
&c. 

Ohs.  At  an  earlier  period  the  oompomids  were  generally  spoken  and 
written  with  an  i,  e.  g.  ahicio,  dmcio* 

Cupio,  to  wish,  cvpwi,  ctqntum. 

Fodio,  to  dig,  fodi,  fossum.     EffSdio,  effodis. 

Fugio,  to  flee,  fugi,  fugitum.     Aufugio,  aufiigis. 

{Lacio,  to  entice,  whence  lacto,  lactare,  to  make  sport  of  one.)  It 
is  used  only  in  compounds,  aUicio,  to  entice,  aUexi,  allectum ;  so 
also  illicio,  pellicio ;  but  elido,  to  entice  out,  has  elicui,  elidtum. 
(Frolioio  is  not  fomid  in  the  perfect  and  supine.) 

Pario,  to  bring  forth,  pepM,  partum.  (Fart.  fiit.  act.  paritunts ; 
§.  106.  Obs.  2.) 

"  Some  of  these  however  have  no  other  passive  fonns  than  those  deduced  from  faeio, 
e.  g.  tremrfaeiOf  trenuf actus. 
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Qvdtio,  to  shake  {qvassi,  vsvused),  qvassum.  Conditio,  concussi, 
concu89um;  percutiOy  See 

SapiOy  to  snatch,  take  away  hj  force,  rapui,  raptwn.  Arrtpio, 
arripid,  arreptuniy  &c. 

Sapioj  to  taste^  have  taste,  understanding  {eapivi),  without  sup. 
Dea^^,  to  be  foolish,  without  perf. 

Obs.  The  inchoatiyc  reHpiscOy  to  become  wise  again,  has  retipivi  and 
reeipwi, 

{Sp^ciOy  to  look,  whence  speeto,  spectare.)  Used  only  in  the  com- 
pounds j  aspido,  to  behold,  aspexi,  aspect um;  conspido,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
The  Irregular  Perfects  and  Supines  of  the  fourth  Conjugation. 

§.  144.  The  following  verbs  have  si,  turn  (one  sum)^  as  in  the 
third  conjugation : 

FarciOy  to  stuff,  /am,  fartum  [farctum).  Refercio,  refersi,  re* 
fertum,  &c. 

Fukio,  to  prop,  fiUsi,  fultunu 

Haurio,  to  draw  (water),  hausi^  hamstum.  (Part.  fut.  hausturus 
and  hausurus,)    Exhaurion 

Sando,  to  ratify,  sanan,  sancltum,  and  very  often  sanctum. 

SarciOy  to  patch,  sarsi^  sartum.    Resarcio. 

Sentio,  to  feel,  think,  sensi,  sensum.  Consentio,  &c.  Assentio  is 
more  often  used  as  a  deponent,  assentior,  assensus  sum. 

Saepio  {sepio)^  to  fence,  saepsi,  saeptum.     Obsaepio. 

Vineio,  to  bind,  fetter,  vinxi,  vinctum. 

§.  145.  The  following  have  other  irregularities  : 

Amido,  to  dothe,  amictum.    Not  used  in  the  perfect. 

do,  dm,  citum ;  see  deo,  §.  127. 

Eo,  to  go,  ivi,  ttum;  see  §.  158. 

Perio,  to  strike,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

(Perio?)  Ap^rio,  to  open,  uncover,  aperui,  apertum;  so  also 
ophiOf  to  cover  over,  and  cooperio. 

(Periof)  Reperio,  to  find,  repperi  (reperi),  repertum;  so  also 
camperiOy  to  learn,  compM,  compertum.  (Rarely  with  a  deponent  form 
in  the  present,  comperior,) 

Salio,  to  leap,  salui  (rarely,  and  not  in  the  first  person,  saHi), 
Desllio,  dedlui  (rarely  desilii),  &c.    (The  substantives  saltus,  desultor,) 
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SepHiOf  to  bary,  sepelivi,  sepultum^. 

Vinio,  to  come^  vent,  ventum,     (Convenio.) 

Some  intransitive  verbs  derived  from  adjectives  want  the  perfect 
and  supine,  e.  g.  superlno,  to  be  proud,  caecuiio,  to  be  blind  (see 
§.  194.  Obs.  2;  but  aaevio,  and  the  transit! ves,  as  mollio,  are  com- 
plete). These  forms  are  also  wanting  in  those  verbs  in  urto,* which 
denote  an  inclination  {verba  desideraliva ;  see  §.  197),  e.  g.  dormU 
turiOy  to  be  sleepy.  (From  esurio  however  we  have  esuriturus  in 
Terence.) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

7%e  irregular  Supines  (Participles)  of  the  Deponents,  and  some  other 

Irregularities  of  these  Verbs. 

§.  146.  In  some  deponents  the  supine  or  participle  perfect 
(whence  the  perf.  ind.,  &c.  are  formed  by  composition)  varies  from 
the  present  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  active  verbs. 

Ohs,  The  supine  itself  occurs  but  seldom  in  the  depoaents.  The  perf. 
part,  with  sum  (perf.  indie.)  is  here  named  instead  of  it. 

In  the  first  conjugation,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  depo- 
nents belongs,  they  are  all  declined  regularly. 

Obs,  In  ferior^  to  keep  holiday,  be  idle,  and  operor,  to  busy  oneself 
with,  the  perf.  part,  has  a  present  signification  :  feriatus,  idle,  unoccu. 
pied,  operatus,  busied.  The  same  also  generally  holds  good  of  arbitratuSy 
and  some  others. 

Obs,  2.  Concerning  the  derivation  of  the  deponents  which  follow  the 
first  conj.  see  §.  193  b. 

§.  147.  a.  Of  some  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation  the  active 
form  is  also  found  either  frequently  or  occasionally  in  good  writers, 
e.  g.  populor,  to  lay  waste,  and  populo.  The  most  important  of  these 
are,  altercor,  to  dispute  (aUereo,  Ter.),  auguror,  to  foretell,  eomitor,  to 
accompany  (eomito,  poet.),  conflictor,  to  struggle  {conflicto^  Ter.),  fabricor^ 
to  msikeyfeneror,  to  lend  at  interest,  hictor,  to  wrestle  (Jucto,  Ter.),  ludi^ 
ficoTj  to  make  sport  of,  to  banter,  muneror,  to  present,  remuneror,  to  re- 
compense, oseitor,  to  yawn,  palpor^  to  stroke,  flatter,  popular,  to  lay  waste, 
stahulor,  to  be  in  the  stall,  have  one's  station.  The  active  form  of  many 
others  is  here  and  there  met  with  in  the  older  writers. 

b.  On  the  other  hand,  some  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  which 
have  most  commonly  the  active  form,  are  used  by  some  particular 

B  Perf.  first  person  sepeU  (from  sepelii;  §.  113  b.  Obs,  1  and  2.)  in  Persius. 
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authors  as  deponents^  e.  g.  fluctuo,  to  fluctaate^  also  fiuctuor  (Liv.) 
(Further  examples  of  such  verbs  are,  hello^  to  make  war  [jbellor,  Virg.], 
communico,  to  communicate  [^commtmicor,  Liv.],  elucubrOy  to  work  out 
[elueubror^  Cic.],yri#^»co,  to  shoot  out  branches  \_fruticor^  Cic],  Itueurio^ 
to  be  luxuriant,  murmuro^  to  miumur  [commurmuror^  Cic],  opsdno,  to 
buy  food,  [opaonoTy  Ter.],  velifico,  to  set  sail  [velificor,  Cic,  to  work  for, 
to  favour]). 

§.  148.  In  the  second  coDJugation  the  following  deponents  vary 
from  the  usual  formation  ; 

.    Fateor,  to  confess^  fassus  sum,     Confiteor,   confessus  sum,  &c. 
(DiffiteoT,  to  deny,  without  part,  perf.) 

Beor,  to  think,  ratus  sum,     (Without  part,  pres.) 

Medeor,  to  heal,  without  part.  perf. 

Miserear,  to  have  pity  on,  has  most  generally  the  regular  perfect  mise- 
f^tus  suttty  more  rarely  misertus  sum,  (Of  miseretur  as  an  impersonal,  see 
§.  166  b.) 

7\ieor,  to  protect  (look  at),  {tuttus  sum).  Part,  fut  tuiturus. 
Instead  of  the  unused  perfect  we  find  tutatus  sum,  from  tutor.  The 
perfect  of  contueor,  intueor,  contuitus  sum,  intuitus  sum,  is  rare.  (An 
antiquated  form  is  tuor,  3,  whence  the  adjective  tutus,) 

Ohs,  The  regular  deponents  of  the  second  conjugation  are  liceor,  to  bid 
for,  merear,  to  deserve  (also  in  the  active  form  mereo^),  poUiceor,  to  pro- 
mise, vereoTy  to  fear. 

§.  149.  To  the  third  conjugation  belong  the  following  deponents, 
which  may  be  arranged  like  the  actives  according  to  their  charac- 
eristic  letters  :  {fimgor  is  declined  like  the  passive  of  cingOy  patior  like 
that  oiqvatiOy  qveror,  qvestuSy  like  that  oi  gero,  gestum,  &c.) 

Fruor,  to  enjoy,  fruitus  and  fnictus  sum  (both  rare) ;  part.  fut. 
fruiturtis, 

Fungor,  to  perform,  y^iicftw  ^m. 

Gradior,  to  step,  go,  gressus  sum.    Aggredior,  aggressus  sum,  &c. 
Labor,  to  slide,  fall,  lapsus  sum.     Colldbor,  &c. 
Liqvor,  to  melt  (intr.),  to  flow  away,  without  part.  perf. 
Ldgvor,  to  speak,  locutus  sum.    Alloqvor. 
Mdrior,  to  die,  mortuus  sum.    Part.  fut.  moriturus.     Em&rior. 
Nitor,  to  lean,   exert  oneself,  nixus  or  nisus  sum,     Adnltor. 
{Enitor,  to  bring  forth  young,  enia^a  est.) 
Patior,  to  suffer,  passus  sum.    Perpetior. 

*  Mereo  is  chiefly  used  of  what  is  gained  by  tradings  and  of  military  serrice  ;  merere 
stipendia,  m.  eqvo;  on  the  other  hand  we  generally  have  ft«n«,  male  mereri;  in  the  perf., 
also  in  this  signification,  chiefly  merui,  but  in  the  participle  meritus  {bene  meriius). 
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{Fromplecto,  to  plait,  to  twisty  §.  139.)     Ampkctor,  complector, 
to  embrace^  amplexus  sum,  complexus  sum. 
Qveror,  to  complain^  qvestus  sum.     Conqveror, 
Binffor,  to  shew  one^s  teeth^  without  part.  perf. 
SSqvor,  to  follow,  secuius  sum,     Conseqvor. 
Uior,  to  use,  usus  sum.    Abator. 
{Verto,  revertor,  &c.,  see  §.  139.) 

§.  150.  Further  the  following  in  scor  (see  §.  141) : 

Apiscor,  to  obtain,  aptus  sum.  Adipiscor^  adeptus  sum,  is  more 
usual.     {Indipiscor,  indeptus  sum,) 

Defetiscor,  to  grow  weary,  defessus  sum.  (From  fatisco ;  §. 
142.) 

Expergiscor,  to  awake,  intr.  eseperrectus  sum.  {Hxpergefacio^  to 
wake  [trans,].     Obsolete  participle  expergitus.) 

Irascor,  to  grow  angry  (from  the  subst.  ird),  Iratus  (adj.), 
angry,  iratus  sum,  I  am  angry.  {''  I  grew  angry'^  is  expressed  by 
succensui  or  suscensui^  from  succenseo  or  suscenseo.) 

{Meniscor.)  Comminiscor,  to  devise,  commentus  sum.  Beminiscor, 
to  remember,  without  part.  perf. 

Nanciscor,  to  obtain,  nanctus  and  nactus  mim. 

Nascor,  to  be  bom,  naius  sum.  Part.  fut»  nasdturus.  Enascor. 
(The  adjectives  agfuUus^  cognatuSy  from  a  form  gnascor.) 

Oblimscor,  to  forget,  oblitus  sum. 

Padscor,  to  make  an  agreement,  pactus  sum.  Compacisccr  or 
compeciscor,  compactus  or  compectus  sum.  {Ex  compactor  according  to 
agreement.)  Pepigi,  from  the  theme  pango  (§.  132),  is  also  used  for 
the  perfect. 

Proficiscor,  to  travel,  profectus  sum. 

Ulciscor,  to  revenge,  ultus  sum. 

Vescor,  to  eat,  without  part.  perf. 

§.  151.  In  the  fourth  conjugation  the  following  deponents  vary 
from  the  regular  form  : 

Assentior,  to  agree,  assensus  sum.     See  sentio,  §.  144. 

Eaperior,  to  try,  experience,  expertus  sum.  (Compare  comperio, 
§.  145.) 

Meiior,  to  measure,  mensus  sum.  .  .*' 

Ordior,  to  begin  (trans.),  orsus  sum. 

Opperior,  to  wait  for,  oppertus  {opperitus)  sum. 

Orior,  to  rise,  ortus  sum.  Fart.  fut.  oriturus.  (The  gerundive  ori- 
undus  with  the  signification  ''  descended.") 

Obs.  1.  In  the  present  indicative  the  form  of  the  third  conjugation  is 
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used,  orhii^  oHf^wr,  orimur :  in  the  imperf.  conj.  both  orirer  (4)  and  arifrer 
(3).     (From  adorior,  adoriris^  adorUur  are  in  use.) 

Obi,  2.  The  regular  deponents  of  the  fourth  conjugation  are  hhndiar,  to 
flatter,  largioTy  to  present,  mentior^  to  lie,  fnolior^  to  move,  imdertake,  par- 
tier,  to  diyide  (mrelj  partio ;  but  ditpertiOy  impertio  [wipartio]  are  more 
usual  than  dispertior,  impertior),  potior ^  to  obtain,  sortiorj  to  take  by  lot, 
f^imior,  to  punish  (in  Ciceio,  otherwise  we  usually  indpunio). 

Ohs.  3.  From  potior  the  poets  and  some  prose  writers  occasionally  use 
in  the  present  indicative  j^o^^vr,  pottmuTy  and  in  the  imp.  conj.  j^o^^^r,  &c. 
after  the  third  conjugation. 

§.  152.  Those  deponents,  of  which  the  active  form  is  in  use,  sometimes 
receive  a  passive  signification,  as  eomitor^  I  am  accompanied,  ^/^vftriAinftir, 
they  are  made,  popvUari^  to  be  laid  waste,  but  particularly  the  part,  perf., 
e.  g.  eomUatus  (in  all  writers),  elueubratuSy  fabricate,  populatw,  meritus. 

§.  153.  A  few  rare  instances  are  met  with  of  other  deponents  in  a  pas- 
sive signification  (e.  g.  in  Cicero  aduloTy  aspemor^  arbitror,  eriminor,  in 
Scdlust  ulciscor).  Of  fiibme  deponents  the  participle  perfect  only  is  used 
by  good  writers  in  a  passive  signification  also,  {abominatuty  adept  us, 
awpicatuSy  amplexus,  complexue^ commentusy  eommentatttSy  eonfegsusy 
deepieatuBy  deteetatuSy  eblanditus,  ementituSy  expertus  [inexpertus]^  ex- 
tecratuSy  interpretatuSy  ludifieatuSy  mcditatua  lpraemeditatue]y  mensus 
[^dimeneue],  metatue  [^dimetatiuf],  moderatusy  opinatus  [neoopinatwt]f 
pactus,  partituSy  perfunctue,  perielitattUy  st^uIatuSy  testatuSy  ultue 
[invltWy  unavenged],  with  some  others  in  the  poets  and  second-rate 
writers  P. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Irregular  Verbs.     {Verba  anomala)^ 

§.  154.  Those  verbs  are  termed  irregular,  which  vary  from  the 
usual  form^  not  only  in  the  formation  of  the  perfect  and  supine, 
but  also  in  the  terminations  of  the  tenses  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  combined  with  the  theme.  An  example  of  one  such  verb, 
sum,  has  already  been  adduced.     The  others  are  now  given. 

Fossum,  to  be  able,  is  declined  in  the  following  manner : 

INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE 

FBESENT. 

Sing.        possum  possim 

potes  possis 

potest  possit 

'  In  the  fut.  imp.  we  sometimes  meet  with  ufttOt  tuento,  &c.  for  utUor,  tuentw, 

T 
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INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE. 

P/ter.        possumus  possimus 

potestis  possitis 

possunt  possint 

IMPERFECT. 

p5terain,  as^  at,  possem,  es^  et 

poteramns^  atis^  ant  possemus^  etis^  ent 

PEBFECT. 

potui,  isti^  it  potuerim^  is,  it 

potuimuSy  istis,  erunt  potuerimus,  itis,  int 

PLtJPEEFECT. 

potueram^  as,  at  potuissem,  es^  et 

potueramus,  atis,  ant  potuissemns,  etis,  ent 

FUTURE. 

poteroi  is,  it  Wanting 

poterimus,  itis^  unt 

FUTURUM  EXACTUM. 

potuSro,  is,  it  Like  the  perf.  conj. 

potuerimus,  itis,  int 

INFINITTTE. 

PRES.  posse  PERF.  potuisse  FUT.  Wanting. 

The  Imperative  is  wanting.    The  participle  present  potens  is  only 
used  as  an  adjective;  powerful. 

Obs,  Possum  is  compounded  ofpotii  (or  properly  pof)  and  sum  {possum 
from  potsum).  Anciently  and  by  the  poets  it  was  expressed  hy  potts  es^ 
estf  sunt  {potts  being  invariable  in  gender  and  number)  for  potes^  potest^ 
possunt :  in  common  language  also  simply  pote  for  potest.  For  possim^ 
possis,  possitf  there  was  also  an  obsolete  form  possiem,  &c.  {stem)  ;  potesse 
fbr  posse. 

§.  155.  FerOf  to  carry,  after  the  third  conjugation,  borrows  its 
perfect  and  supine  /if/t,  latum,  from  other  themes.  In  some  of  the 
forms  derived  &om  the  present  the  connecting  vowel  between  the 
theme  and  termination  is  omitted,  in  the  manner  following : 

ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

PRESENT  INDICATIVE. 

fero,  fers,  ferty  feror,  ferris,  fertwr, 

ferimus,  fertis,  ferunt  ferimur,  ferimini,  feruntur 
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ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


IMPEBFECT  COKJUNCTITE. 


ferremy  ferres,  ferret 
ferremui,  ferretia,  ferrefU 


ferrety  ferrerisy  ferretur 
ferremWy  ferreminif  ferrentur 


IMPSBJLTITX. 


Present  /er,  ferte 
Future  (2,  8)  ferto 

ferioiey  ferunto 


Present /err«,  ferimini 
Future  (2,  3)  fertor 
(3)  feruntor 


PBESBKT  INFINITITE. 

ferre  ferri 

The  remainder  is  regular.  (Imp.  ind.  act./?reftam^  ^zs^.  ferebary 
plup.  tuleram,  ttdissem,  fut.  exact.  tulerOy  firom  tuliy  &c.)  In  the 
same  way  are  declined  the  compounds  (in  which  the  prepositions 
before  fero,  tuH,  latum,  are  modified  according  to  §.  173)^  e.  g. 
qffiro,  attuli,  alldtum,  offtro,  obtuLxy  obldtum,  Aufero,  from  ab-fero, 
has  abS'ttUi,  ablatum ;  refero,  rettuli  {retuH)  relatum.  Suffero,  to 
carry^  bear,  has  rarely  sustuU  in  the  perfect :  instead  of  this  suS' 
tinui  is  employed,  and  eustuliy  nAlatum  are  used  for  the  perfect 
and  supine  ottotto,  to  lift  up  (§•  134).  Differo,  to  put  oJQT,  spread 
out,  has  distuli,  dilatum,  but  in  the  intransitive  signification,  to 
differ,  it  has  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 

§.  156.  The  verb  Mo,  to  eat,  edi,  esum,  of  the  third  conjugation 
(§.  133),  in  addition  to  the  regular  inflection,  has  also  shorter  forms 
in  the  present  indicative,  imperfect  conjunctive,  the  imperative,  and 
present  infinitive,  agreeing  in  the  letter  with  those  forms  of  the 
verb  sum  which  begin  with  es,  viz. 


PBESEKT  INDICATIVE  ACTIVE. 


IMPEBFECT  OOKJTJNCTIVE  ACTIVE. 


^do,         edis. 

edit 

ederem,       ederes,       ederet 

es, 

est 

essem,          esses,          esset 

edimus,  editis. 

edunt 

ederemus,    ederetis,     ederent 

estis 

essemus,       esseiis,       essent. 

IMPEBATIVE. 

PBESENT  INFINITIVE. 

Present    ede, 

edite 

edere 

es, 

esie 

esse 

Future     edito. 

editote 

esto, 

estate 
edunto. 

t2 
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§.156- 


In  the  passive  estur  is  found  for  editWy  and  essetur  for  ^dereiur^. 
The  same  abridged  forms  are  also  used  in  the  compounds^  e.  g. 
comes,  comest,  comesse,  for  comedis,  comedit,  comedere,  from  comedo. 
§.  157.  V6lo,  I  will,  nolo,  I  will  not  (from  ne  volo),  mdh,  I  wiU 
rather,  (from  mage,  i.  e.  magis  volo),  are  declined  as  follows : 


INDICATIVE. 

PBESEKT. 

volo 

nolo 

malo 

vis 

non  vis 

mavis 

vult  (volt) 

non  vult 

mavult 

volumus 

nolumiis 

malumus 

vultis  (voltis) 

non  vultis 

mavultis 

v(dunt 

nolunt 

IMPBEFECT. 

malunt 

volebam 

nolebam 

malebam 

volebas,  &c. 

&c. 

PBEFBCT, 

&C. 

volui,  &c. 

nolui 

malui 

PLUPERFECT. 

• 

volueram 

nolueram 

FUTTJEB, 

malueram 

volam 

(nolam,  unused) 

(malam,  unused) 

voles,  fee. 

noles,  &c. 

males,  &c. 

PUTUBUM  BXAOTUM, 

voluero 

noluero 
CONJUNCTIVE. 

PBESBNT. 

maluero 

velim 

nolim 

malim 

velis 

nolis 

malis 

velit 

nolit 

fiialit 

velimus 

nolimus 

malimus 

velitis 

nolitis 

malitis 

velint 

nolint 

malint 

4  The  shorter  forms  have  heen  produced  by  the  omission  of  the  connecting  vowel  and 
a  modification  of  the  letters  ;  the  e  in  these  is  pronounced  as  long  by  nature. 
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IMFEBFEGT. 

vellem 

noUem 

mallem 

yelles 

noUes 

malles 

&c. 

&c. 

FEBTEOT. 

&c. 

voluerim 

noluerim 

FLUPEBFECT. 

maluerim 

voluissem 

noluiasem 

maluissem 

FUTUBXTM  BXAOTUM. 

(Like  the  Perfect.) 

IMPERATIVE. 

WaQtmg.  Pres.  sing,  noli,  plur.  nolite.       Wanting. 

Ikit.  sing,  2,  3.  nolito,  plur.  2.  nolitote 

8.  nolanto 


velle 


voluisse 


INFINITIVE. 

FBESENT. 

nolle 

FEBFEOT. 

noluisse 


malle 


maluisse 


Wanting. 


F1.BTIGIFLE  FBESEKT. 

volens  nolens 

Ohs,  The  following  are  obsolete  forms  ;  netfts^  nevuU,  nevelle,  for  non 
viSf  non  vult,  nolle;  mavohy  nuwelim,  fnavellem,  for  maloy  tnalim^  mallem. 
From  H  vie,  ei  vuUtSy  annexed  to  a  command  or  request  (pray,  if  you 
please),  originated  in  fEuniliar  language,  and  the  style  intended  to  imitate 
it,  the  expressions  sie,  sultis:  Vtde^  eis,  ne  qvo  aheae  (Ter.).  JRe/er  ani- 
mum  eie  ad  veritatem  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  16).  Faeite,  eultie,  nitidae  ut 
aedes  meae  emt  (Plant.). 

§.  158.  The  verb  eo,  to  go,  ivi,  ttum,  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  is 
thus  inflected  in  the  present  and  the  forms  derived  from  it : 


INDICATIVE. 

eo,  is,  it 
imus,  itis,  eunt 


FBESENT. 


IMFEBFEGT. 


ibam,  ibas,  ibat 
ibamus,  ibatis,  ibant 


CONJUNCTIVE. 

earn,  eas,  eat 
eamus,  eatis,  eant 

irem,  ires,  iret 
iremus,  iretis,  irent 
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INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE. 

FUTTTBB. 

ibo^  ibis^  ibit  ituros,  a^  um^  sinii  &c. 

ibimus^  ibitis^  ibunt 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Prea,  sing.  I !  plur.  ite !  Pres,  ire 

Put.  sing.  2  and  3.  ito^  plwr.  2.  itote 

3.  eunto 
Participle  pres.  iens,  euntem^  euntis^  &c. 
Gerund  eundnm. 

The  rest  is  regularly  formed  firom  tvt  {iveram  or  ieraniy  ivisse,  isse, 
Sec.)  and  ttum  {Uurm,  Uums  esse).  Eo  being  an  intransitive  verb^ 
the  passive  can  only  be  formed  in  the  third  person  (impersonally^ 
§.  95.  Obs,),  viz.  ItuTy  ibatur,  ibitur,  itum  est,  &c.;  edtur,  iretur. 

In  like  manner  are  declined  also  the  compounds,  which  usually 
have  a,  not  ivi,  in  the  perfect,  e.  g.  abii,  redii.  Some  of  them  {adeo, 
ineo,  praetereo)  take  a  transitive  signification,  and  these  form 
a  complete  passive,  thus :  Ind.  pres.  cUkor,  adiris,  adttur,  adtmur, 
adimini,  adeuntur.  Imperf.  adtbar,  Stc.  Fut.  adibor,  adiberis,  &c. 
Conj.  pres.  adear,  Sec.  Imperf.  adirer,  &c.  Imper.  pres.  adire,  fut. 
aditor,  plur.  adeuntor ;  Infin.  pres.  adiri,  part.  perf.  aditus,  Gerun- 
dive, adeundus,  a,  um. 

From  eo  comes  also  veneo  {f>enmn  eo),  to  be  put  up  for  sale,  be 
sold,  which  is  used  as  the  passive  of  vendo  (§.  133),  and  declined 
like  the  other  compounds.    (In  the  imperf.  indie,  sometimes  veniebamJ) 

Ambio,  to  go  about,  is  the  only  compound  which  is  regularly 
declined  according  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  e.  g.  participle 
present,  ambiens,  ambientem,  ambientis.  (The  imperfect  is  sometimes 
amhibam^,) 

§.  159.  Qveo,  to  be  able,  and  neqveOj  to  be  unable,  are  declined 
like  eo,  but  without  imperative,  future  participle,  or  gerund. 

Obs.  1.  The  part.  pres.  is  also  quite  unused  in  ordinary  language,  and 
qviham,  Qviveramj  qvibo^  neqvibo,  are  obsolete  and  rare  forms.  Qpis  and 
qvit  in  the  pres.  indie,  are  used  only  with  nan  (non  qvis  and  non  qvit  for 
neqvis  and  negvit)  ;  in  general  qveo  is  used  only  in  negative  propositions, 
and  &r  more  rarely  HtMsui  possum, 

Obs.  2.  In  the  older  style  a  passive  form  was  sometimes  used  where  an 

*  The  irregularity  in  €•  conusts  in  the  radical  vowel  i  being  changed  into  e  before  a,  o, 
and  u,  and  in  its  bAving  in  the  imoer£  and  fut  indie,  the  fonn  in  bam,  (for  eham^)  and 
ho(%.  115  b.c). 
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infinitive  passive  was  subjoined ;  forma  nosci  non  qvita  est  (Ter.)  ;  ulcisci 
(pass.)  neqvUur  (Sail.).     Compare  eoeptus  sum^  §•  161. 

§.  160.  Fio,  to  become^  be  done^  answers  as  a  passive  to  the  verb 
facio  (§.  143),  from  which  it  borrows  the  perf.  part,  and  the  com- 
pound tenses. 

The  remainder  varies  only  slightly  from  the  regular  inflection : 
INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE. 

PBESEKT. 

fio^  fis,  fit  fiam,  fias,  fiat 

(fimus,  fitis),  fiunt  fiamus,  fiatis,  fiant 

IHPEBFSGT. 

fiebam,  fiebas,  &c.  f lerem,  fieres,  fro. 

rrTTJRB. 
fiam,  fies,  &c.  Wanting. 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Pres,  sing,  fi,  plur.  fite  Pres.  fieri 

(Factus  sum,  eram,  ero,  sim,  essem,  factum  esse,  factum  iri). 

Ohs,  1.  For  the  compounds  see  under ySieio.  Oonfieri  has  only  canfity 
eot^ait  amfieret  (3  pen.) ;  defieri  (to  be  wanting)  only  d^i^  defiunt^  d^at. 

Obs.  2.  In  this  verb  (contrary  to  the  general  rule)  the  vowel  %  is  long 
before  another  vowel,  except  iaJieriyJUrem. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Defective  verbs  {verba  defectwa,) 

§.  161.  Several  verbs  are  not  completely  declined  in  all  the  forms 
of  which  their  signification  would  allow.  Those  which  want  the 
perfect  or  supine  have  been  already  specified.  Some  of  the  irre- 
gular verbs  are  at  the  same  time  defective.  Here  those  verbs  are 
especially  noticed  which  want  the  present,  or  are  only  used  in  a 
very  few  isolated  forms. 

The  verbs  coepiy  I  began,  begin,  memini,  I  remember  {comime- 
mint),  and  odi,  I  hate,  are  not  used  in  the  present  and  the  tenses 
derived  from  it.  The  perfect  of  memini  and  odi  has  the  signification 
of  a  present,  the  pluperfect  that  of  an  imperfect,  and  the  futurum 
exactom  that  of  a  future.    These  verbs  are  thus  declined : 

INDICATIVE. 

Perf,      coepi,  coepisti,  &c.  memini,  &c.  odi,  &c. 

Plup.      coeperam  memineram  oderam 

Fui.  ex,  coepero  meminero  odero 
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§.  161- 


CONJUNCTIVE. 


Perf,      coeperim 
PJup,      coepissem 
Fut.  ex.  (same  as  perf.) 


memmenm 
meminissem 

IMPERATIVE. 


oderim 
odissem 


Wanting. 


Perf.  ooepisse 


Perf  pass,  coeptos 
Flit,  act.     coepturus 


Flit.  sing.  2.  memento 
plwr.  2.  mementote 

INFINITIVE, 
meminisse 

PARTICIPLE. 
Wanting 


Wanting. 


odisse 


(osus^  obsolete) 
osurus. 


Ohs.  From  osuSf  which  has  an  active  signification,  we  find  the  com- 
pounds exosus^  perosus^  hating. 

Coepi  is  found  also  in  the  passive^  coeptus  sum,  which  is  joined  to 
a  passive  infinitive,  e.  g.  urbs  aedificari  coepta  est ;  but  we  may  also 
say  aedificari  coepit.  (In  the  same  way  also  desUus  est  is  used,  from 
desinoj  to  cease  [§.  136],  e.  g.  Veteres  orationes  hgi  sunt  desitae  (Oic)  ; 
but  also  desii,  e.  g.  helium  jam  timeri  desterat,  Liv.) 

Ohs.  Incipio  {ineipi,  inceptwny  from  capio)  serves  for  a  present  of  coepiy 
and  more  rarely  oeetpio  {pccepij  occeptum).  Incipio  facer e^  coepi  facer e 
(less  frequently  incepi^). 

§.  162.  a.  Ajo,  to  say,  say  yes,  is  used  in  the  following  forms : 

PRESENT  INDICATIVE.  PRESENT  CONJUNCTIVE. 

ajo,  ais,  alt  ^-  ajas,  ajat 
ajunt                                    —  —    ajant 


IMPERFECT  INDICATIVE. 

ajebam,  ajebas,  &c. 

(In  Plautus  and  Terence  aibam. 

Ohs.  The  Imperative  at  is  quite  obsolete. 

b.  Ingvam,  I  say,  is  used  in  the  following  forms : 


PARTICIPLE  PRESENT, 
ajens  (adj.  affirmative) 


"  Coefd  with  the  accusative  of  a  subBtantive  is  rare,  ineipio  common  (ineipere  oppitg^ 
neUionem ;  proelium  incipitur ,  Sail.  Jug.  74)  ;  but  we  find  in  the  passive  iudi  coepti  sumt 
(Liv.),  and  the  participle  {oput  coeptum)  is  not  uncommon. 
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INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT.  IMPEBFECT. 

inqvam^  inqvis^  inqvit  —    —    inqviebat 

inqvimus,  inqvitis,  inqviunt 

Petf.  —  inqvisti,  inqvit  Iltt.  inqvies^  inqviet 

IMPERATIVE  (rare). 
Pres.  nng.  inqve  Put.  sing,  2.  inqvito. 

Obs,  This  Terb  is  used  only  when  a  person  is  introduced  speaking  in  his 
own  words,  and  is  inserted  after  one  or  more  words  of  the  speech  cited, 
e.  g.  Turn  tile,  Nego,  inqmt,  verum  esse,  I  deny,  said  he,  that  it  is  true. 
Potestne,  inqvit  Epicurus,  qvicqvam  esse  melius  ?  Inqvam  is  also  used  in 
narrations  as  a  perfect. 

c.  Infit,  he  begins,  is  used  only  in  the  third  person  of  the  present  indi- 
cative, either  alone,  signifying,  "  begins  to  speak,"  or  with  an  infinitive, 
usually  one  which  implies  speaking  (e.  g.  laudare,percontari  infit).  (An- 
tiquated and  poetical.     Perhaps  from  fari.) 

§.  163.  Pari,  to  speak  (a  deponent  of  the  first  conjugation),  with 
its  compounds  {affari,  effariy  praefari,  prof  art),  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing forms  (but  those  within  brackets  are  found  only  in  the 
compounds). 


INDICATIVE. 

fatur 

(famur^  famini) 

(fabar) 

fatus  sum,  &c. 

fatas  eram,  &c. 


PBESENT. 


IMPEBFECT. 


PEBFECT. 


PLUPEBFECT. 


FUTUBE. 


fabor  (faberis),  fabitur 


CONJUNCTIVE. 
VTanting. 

(farer,  &c.) 
fatus  sim,  &c.  . 
fatus  essem,  &c. 
VTanting. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres.  fari 


SUPINE  (second), 
fatu 


IMPERATIVE. 
/Vm,  sing,  fare 

PARTICIPLE. 
Pres.  fantem,  fantis,  &c.  (without  nominative). 
Perf.  fatus,  a,  um. 
Gerund,  fandus,  a,  um  (e.  g.  fanda  atqve  nefanda). 

Ohs.  The  simple  verb^n  is  antiquated,  and  used  chiefly  by  the  poets. 

U 
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§.  164.  Salveo  (to  be  safe,  uninjured)  is  used  only  in  salutatious, 
in  the  imperative,  salve,  hail  I  plur.  salvete  (fut.  sing,  salveto),  in  the 
infinitive  in  the  construction  solvere  {te)  jubeo,  I  bid  you  welcome^ 
and  in  the  fut.  indie,  salvebis  (in  written  salutations).  In  the  same 
signification  we  find  the  imperative  ave  {have),  hail!  good  day! 
plur.  avete,  fut.  sing,  aveto;  TKrelj  avere  jubeo.  {Aveometais,  I  am 
inclined,  have  a  desire;  §.  128  b.) 

An  old  imperative  is  €^3^e  {airayt=abiffe),  away  with !  apoffe  te,  pack 
yourself  off!  away  with  you !  (Also  simply  apage,  away !) 

As  an  imperative  we  find  also  the  very  unusual  form  d^do,  give 
me  !  {cedo  librum),  out  with  it !  tell  me !  {cedo,  qvidfaciam).  In 
the  plural  (obsolete)  cette, 

Obs,  Besides  the  verbs  here  expressly  adduced  there  are  others,  of 
which  one  or  two  forms  are  not  fomid,  because  there  was  but  seldom  oc- 
casion for  their  use,  and  their  sound  was  perhaps  also  disagreeable,  e.  g. 
dor,  der,  deris,  from  do.  From  the  verb  ovo,  to  rejoice  (used  especially  of 
a  victorious  procession,  less  important  than  the  triumph),  we  commonly 
find  only  the  participle  ovans,  in  the  poets  also  ovat  {ovet,  owtret), 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Impersonal  Verbs  {verba  impersonalia). 

§.  165.  Those  verbs  are  called  impersonal  which  are  used  only 
in  the  third  person  singular,  and  have  usually  no  reference  to  a 
subject  in  the  nominative. 

Obs.  Besides  those  verbs  which  are  exclusively  impersonal,  some,  which 
ore  otherwise  personal,  are  used  impersonally  in  certain  significations,  e.  g. 
accidit,  it  happens,  fi*om  accido.     See  the  Syntax,  §.218.  \ 

§.  166.  The  following  verbs  are  impersonal : 

a.  Those  which  indicate  the  weather,  e.  g.  ningit,  it  snows, 
pluit,  it  rains,  grandinat,  it  hails ;  also  the  two  inchoatives  lucescit       i 

{illucescit)j  it  grows  light,  day,  and  vesperascit  {adve^erascit),  the 
evening  comes  on. 

b.  The  following  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation : 
Libet,  it  pleases,  libuit  and  libitum  est  (as  a  half  deponent). 
Licet,  it  is  permitted,  licuit  and  liciium  est. 
Miseret  {me\  (I)  pity,  without  perf,;  also  miseretur,  miserttum 

est. 

Obs,  Misereor  is  also  used  personally.  Miseror,  miserari,  generally 
signifies,  to  compassionate  (in  words). 
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Oporiet,  it  is  right,  necessary^  oportuit. 

Pigei,  it  yexes^piguii  znApigitum  est, 

PoenUet  {me),  (I)  re^nt,  poeniiuit. 

Pudet,  it  causes  shame  {p,  me,  I  am  ashamed)^  puduit  and  pudi- 
turn  est, 

Taedet,  it  is  irksome,  causes  vexation  {taedet  me,  I  am  weary  of 
it),  without  a  perfect,  instead  of  which  the  compound  pertaesum  est 
is  made  use  of. 

Obs,  The  yerbs  decet,  it  becomes,  befits,  decuit,  and  ded^eety  it  is  unbe- 
coming, are,  properly  speaking,  not  impersonal,  because  they  may  refer  to 
a  definite  subject  and  occur  in  the  plural  {omnis  eum  color  deeetj  parva 
parvum  decent),  but  yet  they  are  used  only  in  the  third  person,  inasmuch 
as  they  can  be  predicated  neither  of  the  speaker  nor  the  person  addressed. 

c.  Refert,  it  is  of  importance,  retulit  (from  fero ;  distinguished 
from  refer 0  by  the  pronunciation). 

§.  167.  The  impersonal  verbs  (and  those  which  are  sometimes  used 
impersonally)  are  declined  regularly  in  the  several  forms,  in  con- 
formity with  the  present  and  perfect,  but  their  signification  does 
not  allow  them  to  have  an  imperative,  a  supine,  or  a  participle 
(except  in  some  verbs  the  perf.  part.  pass,  in  the  neuter,  combined 
with  est,  &c.).  Oportet  has  therefore  in  the  Indicative,  oportet, 
oportebat,  cportuit,  oportuerat,  oportebit,  oportuerit;  in  the  Conjunc- 
tive, oporteat,  oporteret,  oportuerit,  oportuisset,  oportuerit ;  in  the 
Infinitive,  oportere,  oportuisse.  But  libet,  licet,  poenitet,  pudet,  have 
participles  somewhat  modified  in  their  meaning  and  application. 

Obs.  Zibens,  willing,  with  pleasure;  licens  (adj.),  free  (unbridled); 
licit uSy  allowed;  liciturum  est,  liciturum  esse,  Pudens  (adj.),  modest, 
{pudibundus,  bashful), poenif ens  (rare),  penitent;  poenitendus,  to  be  re- 
pented of ;  pudendus,  what  must  cause  shame.  Hence  as  a  gerund  (as 
from  personal  verbs),  ad  poenitendum,  pudendo. 

Concluding  Observations  on  the  Inflection  ofihe  Verbs, 

§.  168.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  the  beginner  must  take  particular 
notice  that  some  verbs,  the  meaning  and  inflection  of  which  are  totally 
different,  are  alike  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  indicative,  as, 

aggero,  to  heap  up,  1  Conj.,  and  (in  aggero,  to  bring  to,  3  (from  gero), 

prose  usually  exaggero) 

appello,  to  name,  1  appello,  to  land,  3  {pelh), 

eompello,  to  address,  coll,  1  compello,  to  drive  together,  3{pello). 

coWgo,  to  bind  together,  1  {ligo)  coUfgo,  to  collect,  3  (lego), 

constemo,  to  confuse,  terrify,  1  eonstemo,  to  cover  over,  3  {sterna) 

effero,  to  make  wild,  1  effero,  to  carry  out,  3  {fero). 

u2 
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fundoy  to  found,  1  fundo,  to  pour,  3. 

mando,  to  give  in  charge,  1  mando,  to  chew,  3. 

ohsero,  to  bolt  up,  1  ohsero,  to  sow,  3. 

sdlio,  to  dance,  salui,  saUum^  4  salio,  to  salt,  salivi,  salitum,  4. 

volOf  to  fly,  1  volo,  to  wish,  verb,  irreg. 

Others  are  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  radical 
Towel,  as, 

cdlo,  to  till,  to  take  care  of,  3,  and  colo,  to  strain,  1. 

dUcOj  to  dedicate,  1  dtco,  to  say,  3. 
indHco,  to  inform  of,  praedico,  to        indlco,  praedico, 
declare 

ec^co,  to  educate,  1  educo,  to  lead  out,  3  (duco), 

Pgo^  to  read,  collect,  3  lego^  to  send  as  a  deputy,  bequeath,  1 . 

alUgo,t  to  choose  in  addition  allego,  to  send  a  deputy,  allege, 

rel^go,  to  read  again  relego,  to  banish. 

Some  other  verbs,  of  the  second  and  third  conjugation,  have,  as  is  seen 
in  Chapters  18  and  19,  the  same  form  in  the  perfect  or  supine  and  the 
tenses  formed  from  them,  e.  g.  victurus  from  vinco  and  from  vivo,  {Oblt- 
tuSi  smeared,  from  ohltno ;  ohlitue,  one  who  has  forgotten,  from  obliviseor). 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Adverbs  and  Prepositions. 

§.  169.  The  Adverbs  have  no  inflection  except  comparison. 
Generally  speaking  only  those  adverbs  can  be  compared  which  are 
derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  which  are  themselves  com- 
pared, with  the  terminations  e  (o)  or  ter  (see  §.  198).  The  compa- 
rative of  the  adverb  is  then  the  same  with  that  of  the  adjective  in 
the  nom.  nentr.^  and  the  superlative  of  the  adverb  is  formed  like 
that  of  the  adjective^  but  with  the  termination  e  instead  of  us,  e.  g. 
docte  (docttis),  doctius,  doctissime ;  aegre  {aeger),  aegrius,  aegerrime; 
"fbrtiter  (fortis),  fortius,  fortissime ;  acriier  {acer) ,  acrius,  acerrime ; 
audacter  {audax),  audacius,  audacissime;  amanter  {amans),  aman- 
tius,  amaniissime;  facile  {facilis),  facilius,  facillime, 

Obs,  Tuto  makes  in  the  sup.  tutissimo,  and  merito,  meritissimo  (quite 
according  to  his  deserts). 

§.  170.  K  the  comparison  of  the  adjective  be  irregular  or  de- 
fective^ that  of  the  adverb  is  so  in  the  same  way^  e.  g.  bene  {bonus), 
melius,  optime ;  male  {malus),  pejus,  pessime ;  multum  (the  neuter 
of  the  adjective,  used  as  an  adverb),  plus,  plurimum  (the  same) ; 
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parum,  little,  too  little  {parvtis),  minus,  minime  {minimum^  in  ex- 
pressing a  measurement ;  minimum  distat,  minimum  invidet,  Hor.) ; 
deterius,  (deterior),  deierrime ;  ocius,  {odor),  ocissime;  potius  {po- 
tior),  potissimum;  prius  {prior),  primum  and  primo  (properly  the 
ace.  and  abl.  neater) ;  nove  {novus),  novissime. 

The  following  should  be  particularly  noticed;  magis  (compar. 
more),  maxime,  from  magnus,  compared  throughout,  and  uberius, 
uberrima,  from  uber,  Valde,  very,  strongly  (for  valtde,  from  vali- 
dus),  has  validius  (rarely  in  the  poets  valdius),  validissime. 

Ohs.  These  adverbs  which  denote  a  mutual  relation  of  place,  and  from 
which  adjectives  are  formed  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  (§.  66), 
have  a  corresponding  comparison  as  adverbs,  props,  prcpiuSj  proxime; 

intra,  interius,  intime  ;  ultra^  extra,  post ulterius,  exterius,  posterius 

ultimum  or  ultimo,  &c.  (particularly  ^o^^r&mum  ondpostremo) ;  supra, 

superius,  summe  (in  the  highest  degree),  summum  (at  the  highest),  supre^ 
mum,  at  last,  for  the  last  time  (rare)  ;  citra  and  injira  have  only  citerius, 
inferius,  without  a  superlative. 

§.171.  Of  other  adverbs  only  the  following  are  compared  : 

Diu,  long,  diutius,  dhUissime. 

Nuper,  lately,  nuperrime,  without  a  comparative. 

Saepe,  often,  saepius,  saepissime. 

Secus,  otherwise,  ill,  sedus  {non,  nihilo  secius,  no  less,  never- 
theless.) 

Temperi  {tempori),  betimes,  temperius, 

§.  172.  The  Latin  language  has  the  following  Prepositions,  in 
order  to  denote  the  relation  between  substantives. 

I.  {Those  which  are  constructed  unth  the  Ablative.) 

Ab,  a,  from.  {Ab  is  always  used  before  vowels,  and  often  before 
consonants,  a  only  before  consonants ;  before  te  abs  is  also  used, 
abs  te^) 

Absqve,  without  (antiquated ;  absqve  te  si  esset,  if  it  were  not  for 
you). 

Coram,  before,  in  presence  of. 

Cum,  with. 

Ohs,  Cum  is  put  after  and  joined  to  the  personal,  reflective,  and  relative 
pronotms ;  mecum,  noUscum,  secum,  qvocum,  qvacum,  qvihuscum.  It  may 
however  be  prefixed  to  the  relative  pronomi  (especially  in  the  poets),  e.  g. 
cwn  qvo,  cum  qvibus,     {Mecum  et  cum  P.  Scipione.) 

*  In  the  use  of  ah  and  ex  before  conionants  writers  vary  from  each  other,  and  are  not 
always  even  consistent  with  themselves. 
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De,  of,  from,  (down  from),  concerning. 

Ex,  e,  ont  of.  {Ex,  before  vowels  and  consonants,  e  only  before 
consonants.) 

Prae,  before,  in  comparison  with,  on  account  of. 

Pro,  before,  for. 

Sine,  without. 
Tenus,  up  to  (is  put  after  its  case :  pectore  tenus). 

Ohs.  T<mu8  occurs  rarely  with  the  genitive,  e.  g.  crurum  tenus  (Virg.). 

II.  {Those  constructed  with  the  Accusative,) 

Ad,  to,  with  respect  to  (close  by,  ad  manum), 

Adversus,  adversum,  against. 

Ante,  before. 

Apud,  at  or  with. 

Circa,  circum,  round,  round  about.  {(Hrcum  amicos,  urbes,  t»- 
sulas,  to  the  friends,  in  the  towns,  in  the  islands  round  about.) 

Circiter,  towards,  about  (of  time;  circiier  horam  octavam). 

Contra,  opposite,  against. 

Cis,  citra,  on  this  side  of. 

Erffa,  towards  (generally  of  a  friendly  way  of  feeling  or  acting) . 

Extra,  on  the  outside  of,  out  of. 

Infra,  on  the  lower  side  of,  beneath. 

Inter,  between,  among. 

Intra,  on  the  inside  of,  within. 

Juxta,  near,  by. 

Ob,  before  {oculos),  on  account  of. 

Penes,  with,  in  the  hands  or  power  of  any  one. 

Per,  through. 

Pone,  behind. 

Post,  after.  -^ 

Praeter,  beyond,  except.     {Praeter  ceteros,  before  the  others.) 

Prope,  near. 

Propter,  near,  on  account  of. 

Supra,  on  the  upper  side  of,  above. 

Secundum,  next  to,  according  to. 

Trans,  on  the  other  side  of. 

Versus,  towards.  Stands  after  its  case,  but  is  used  only  with 
the  names  of  towns  {Romam  versus) . 

Ultra,  on  the  other  side  of,  beyond. 
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III.  {Those  constructed  with  the  Ablative  or  Accusative.) 

In,  in,  on  (abl.) ;  into,  towards  (ace.). 

Sub,  under  (abl.);  nnder,  abont  (ace). 

Subter,  beneath,  on  the  under  side  of. 

Sttper,  concerning  (abl.) ;  above,  on  the  upper  side  of  (ace.). 

On  the  construction  of  these  four  prepositions  further  particulars 
will  be  given  in  the  Syntax  (§.  230). 

Obs.  1.  For  the  particular  ways  of  employing  the  above  prepositions, 
and  their  application  in  certain  idioms  and  phrases,  the  dictionary  must  be 
consulted.  The  idiom  of  the  Latins,  in  consequence  of  a  different  way  of 
conceiving  the  relations  of  things,  is  very  often  different  from  our  own, 
e.  g.  when  it  is  said  in  Latin,  imtiam  faeere  ab  aligva  re^  and  not  eutn,) 
(Hence  also  we  find,  Unde  inUiumfaciam  ?) 

Obs.  2.  Some  prepositions  are  also  used  as  adverbs,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  thing  referred  to  not  being  specified,  via.  coram  (personally,  face 
to  face),  ante  (before,  previously,  a/ntea\  circa,  eirciter,  contra,  extra^  infra^ 
intra,  juxta,  pone,  post  (behind,  afterwards,  postea),prope, propter  (in  the 
neighbourhood),  supra,  ultra,  subter,  super,  (In  antiquated  style  I  pros  ! 
go  first!  ire  adverswn,  to  go  to  meet.)  (Ad  is  used  as  an  adverb  with 
numerals  in  the  signification  about,  without  any  influeuce  on  the  case, 
e.  g.  ad  duo  miUa  et  qeingenti,  Liv.  IV.  59.  Praeter  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  signification  except,  with  the  same  casus  Miqvus,  which  precedes, 
e.  g.  Caeterae  multitudini  diem  statuit  praeter  rerum  ct^talium  damnatis. 
Sail.  Cat.  36.) 

Obs.  3.  On  the  other  hand  some  adverbs  are  occasionally  used  as  pre- 
positions, vi2.  with  the  ablative ;  palam,  publicly,  in  presence  of  {populo), 
procul,  far  from  {procul  mari,  most  generally  procul  a  mart),  simul, 
together  with  (simul  his,  poet,  for  simul  cum  his)  ;  with  the  accusative  ; 
usqve  (us^e  pedes,  but  rarely  and  only  in  late  writers,  otherwise  usqve  ad 
pedes)  ;  with  the  ablative  or  accusative  ;  clam,  without  the  knowledge  of 
(clam  patrem,  clam  vobis), 

Obs,  4.  Props  is  often  combined  with  ab,  prope  ab  urbe.  Propius  and 
proaime,  from  prope,  are  also  used  as  prepositions  with  the  accusative  ; 
propius  urbem,  proxime  urbem  (also  propius,  proximo  ab  urbe.  Very  rarely 
a  dative  is  put  after  propius  and  proxime.  Versos  is  subjoined  to  ad  and  in, 
e.  g.  ad  Oceanum  versus,  toward  the  Ocean,  in  Italiam  versus,  toward  Italy. 

Obs,  5.  JSr^o^  for  the  sake  of,  is  used  (in  antiquated  style)  as  a  prepo- 
sition with  the  genitive,  and  is  put  after  its  case,  as,  victoriae  ergo, 

§.  173.  In  composition  with  verbs,  and  with  other  words  begin- 
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iling with  consonants^  some  prepositions  undergo  a  modification  in 
the  final  consonant,  particularly  by  its  assimilation  with  the  follow- 
ing  (according  to  §.  10).  Cum  {con)  is  also  modified  before  vowels. 

Ab.  Abscedo,  abscondo  {cedo,  condo) ;  aufero,  aujugio  {fero, 
fugio^  but  a/tti,  afore ^  or  abfwL) ;  amoveo  {moveo) ;  asporto  [porta) ; 
abstineo  {teneo) ;  avello.  In  the  other  compounds  ab  remains  un- 
changedj  as  abdo,  abluo,  abnego,  abrado,  absumo. 

Ad.  D  is  changed  into  the  following  consonant :  accedo,  affero, 
aggero,  allino,  anndto,  appareo,  acgviro,  arrogo,  assumo,  aspido  (not 
asspicio ;  see  §.  10)^  attingo;  but  d  generally  stands  before  m  {ad- 
miror),  and  always  before  y  and  v  {adjaceo,  adveho).  Some  however 
tvrote  adcedoy  adfero,  &c.  and  particularly  adspicio, 

Ex.  Effero  {fero,  antiquated  form  ecfero) ;  eansto  (also  written 
ex8isto)f  exspecto  (and  expecto,  as  pronounced,  see  §.  10).  (Edo, 
egero,  eluo,  emoveo,  endto,  erigo,  eveho  ;  but  excedo,  expedio,  exqmro, 
extendo.) 

In.    Imbibo,  imm&go,  importo  (before  b,  m,  p) ;  illino,  irrepo ; 
otherwise  unaltered,     (But  we  find  inbibo,  &c.  written.)     {Indigeo,  in 
dipiscor^  from  aa  older  form  indu,) 

Ob.  Occurro,  offero,  oggero,  opperior;  otherwise  unchanged. 
(Instances  of  irregularity  are  found  in  obs'olesco,  os-tendo,  o-mitto.) 

Sub.  Succurro,  svfficio,  auggero,  summitto,  supprimo,  surripio 
(but  subrideo,  to  smile,  subrusticus,  somewhat  clownish) ;  otherwise 
unaltered.  (The  following  are  formed  irregularly :  sus-dpio,  sus- 
ctto,  suS'pendo,  sus-tineo,  sus-tuli,  from  subs,  with  su-spicio  and  sus- 
censeo  or  succenseo. 

Trans.  Usually  trdduco,  trajicio,  trano,  sometimes  tramitto  (al- 
ways trado  and  traduco  in  an  improper  signification) ;  otherwise 
unaltered.     {TVanscribo.) 

Cum  in  compounds  is  changed  before  consonants  to  con,  when  the 
n  is  modified  as  in  in  {comburo,  committo,  comprehendo,  colligo,  cor- 
ripio).  But  some  wrote  also  conhuro,  &c.  Before  vowels  and  h  it  is 
changed  to  co,  coalesco,  coemo,  coire,  coorior,  cohaereo.  (But  comedo. 
CognoscOy  cognatus,) 

Obs.  1.  Inter  is  modified  in  intelligo,per  mpellicio  (pelluceo  aadper- 
luceo],  ante  in  anticipo  and  antisto, 

Obs,  2.  Of  the  preposition  pro  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  shortened 
in  some  few  compounds,  namely,  in  profari^  projlciscor  {h\xtprqficio),prq/i' 
teoTy  proJugio,proJugus,  profestuSy  pronepos  ;  in  procuro  and  propello  the 
pro  is  sometimes  short.     {PrdfunduSy  prdfanus.)     Otherwise  it  is  always 

it. 
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long,  producOf  promitto,  &c.  (In  Greek  words  the  preposition  pro  is  sbort, 
as  in  Greek,  except  in  prdlogus,  propino.)  We  may  also  notice  prod-eo, 
prodesse,  prodigo  (ago),  prodamhulo  ;  but  proavus,  prohibeo.  (Otherwise 
pro  is  not  used  before  yowcls.) 

Obs.  3.  For  circumeo,  from  cireum  and  eo,  we  sometimes  find  eircueo^ 
especially  in  the  part.  perf.  drcuitus^  whence  the  substantive  circuittts. 


III.  Rules  for  the  formation  of  Words. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Formation  of  words  in  general.    Derivation  of  Substantives. 

§.174.  Boots  {radices)  is  the  name  by  which  we  distinguish  the 
first  original  words  or  expressions  of  a  language^  which  have  neither 
received  any  augmentation  nor  are  combined  with  any  other  word. 
By  receiving  terminations  of  inflection  or  being  used  in  a  certain 
defined  way  in  speakings  the  roots  become  primitive  words  or 
themes  {verba  primitiva)  of  a  certain  class,  as  duc-o,  dux  {dues). 
When  a  verb  is  immediately  formed  from  the  root  (as  duco),  it  is 
usual  to  consider  and  speak  of  it  as  the  root. 

Ohs.  1.  Besides  those  roots,  which  express  the  definite  idea  of  an 
object,  there  are  also  roots,  which  contain  only  a  notice  and  reference, 
whence  the  pronominal  words  have  taken  their  rise  (e.  g.  m,  ibi<,  ita).  Of 
those  roots  which  denote  ideas,  most  express  an  action  or  condition,  and 
by  means  of  the  terminations  of  inflection  are  immediately  converted  into 
Terbs,  so  that  the  root  is  at  the  same  time  the  theme,  to  which  the  termi- 
nations are  attached  (§.  26).  But  various  substantives  are  likewise  formed 
immediately  from  the  root  by  the  simple  addition  of  the  terminations*  of 
the  cases,  e.  g.  dua.  In  many  cases  the  root  is  not  found  as  a  verb,  but 
only  as  a  substantive  or  adjective,  e.  g.  sol^Jrons,  laus,  probus,  levis  (from 
which  again  are  derived  ^on<^0,  laudare,  probare,  levare). 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  a  root,  in  becoming  a  verb,  is  modified  and  aug- 
mented  in  the  pronunciation,  so  that  the  root  and  the  theme  of  the  verb 
(in  the  present)  are  not  entirely  alike,  e.  g.  Jrango  (theme  of  the  present 
frang^  root  Jrag^  whence  the  perfect ^cyi).     See  §.118. 

Obs.  3.  In  the  primitive  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  the  e  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  root,  except  in  those  which  have  evi  in  the  perfect. 
(Hence  mon^ui,  mon-i-tum,  without  e.)  But  to  avoid  prolixity  and  con- 
fusion, it  is  most  convenient  on  the  present  occasion  to  speak  of  the  s  as 
if  it  belonged  to  the  root. 
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§.  175.  a.  To  the  root  as  it  is  contained  in  the  primitive  words 
formed  from  it^  are  attached  terminations  of  derivation  {sttffixes, 
from  auffigo,  to  attach  at  the  end),  by  which  derivative  words  {verba 
derivata)  are  formed.  From  a  derived  word  others  may  be  again 
derived,  so  that  one  and  the  same  word  may  be  both  a  deriva- 
tive itself,  and  a  primitive  in  relation  to  others.  From  the  root 
in  amo  {ama)  comes  amabilis,  and  from  that  amabilitas ;  bom.  the 
root  in  probus  comes  the  verb  probo,  from  that  probabilis,  and  from 
this  probabilitas. 

Obe,  Properly  speaking,  the  termination  of  derivation  forms  only  the 
theme  of  the  new  word,  which  does  not  become  an  actual  word  till  it 
receives  the  termination  of  inflection,  by  which  the  termination  of  deriva- 
tion is  itself  occasionally  modified.  From  proh  in  probus  is  first  formed 
proha  (the  theme  of  the  verb),  which,  with  the  termination  of  the  first 
person  present,  becomes  probo.  From  probdbil  is  formed  probMUiat^ 
which  with  the  nominative  termination  becomes  frobMUtas,  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  the  endings  of  derivation  are  here  named  with  the  proxi- 
mate ending  of  inflection  (especially  since  a  particular  derivation  requires 
at  the  same  time  a  particular  way  of  declension),  in  substantives  therefore 
as  the  nominative^  in  adjectives  as  the  nominative  masculine,  in  verbs  as 
the  first  person  of  the  present  indicative. 

b.  Terminations  of  derivation  denote  a  certain  idea  of  a  parti- 
cular class  (e.  g.  an  action,  a  person,  a  property,  &c.)  in  which 
the  signification  of  the  primitive  is  contained,  so  that  the  words 
formed  with  one  and  the  same  teimination  belong  to  the  same  class, 
and  denote  ideas  which  are  conceived  in  the  same  way ;  e.  g.  words 
in  tas  are  substantives,  which  denote  a  property.  The  most  im- 
pcrtant  of  these  kinds  of  derivation  are  here  adduced  according  to 
the  classes  to  which  the  derivatives  belong. 

Obs,  1.  There  are  many  derived  Latin  words,  the  root  or  primitive  of 
which  cannot  be  found ;  others  are  derived  according  to  forms  which  are 
unusual  or  can  no  longer  be  recognised ;  some  terminations  of  derivation 
(especially  of  substantives)  are  used  only  in  a  very  few  words,  or  chiefly 
in  those,  the  theme  of  which  is  unknown,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  ter- 
mination cannot  be  ascertained.  In  the  case  also  of  those  terminations, 
the  force  of  which  is  more  evident,  the  signification  is  sometimes  very 
comprehensive  and  rather  undefined. 

Obs,  2.  There  are  sometimes  several  terminations  which  have  the  same 
meaning  and  application,  e.  g.  tas  and  tudo^  to  denote  properties ;  in  these 
oases  one  termination  is  employed  in  some  words,  the  other  in  others. 
Some  derivative  terminations  are  rarely  found  in  the  older  writers,  but 
became  common  at  a  later  period. 
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Obs,  3.  The  examining  and  ascertaining  of  the  origin  of  words  from 
their  roots  and  primitives  is  called  Etymology  {irviuXoyia)^  \  the  primitive 
word  is  also  called  etymum  (JrvyLov^  the  true). 

§.  176.  a.  The  terminations  of  derivation  are  attached  to  the 
theme  of  the  primitive,  divested  of  the  terminations  of  inflection  ; 
e.  g.  from  the  substantive  milea^  gen.  milit-is,  are  formed  the  verb 
miiU-are,  the  substantive  milit-iay  the  adjective  milit-aris.  In  sub- 
stantives of  the  first  and  second  (often  also  of  the  fourth  declension) 
both  a  and  u  are  dropped.  When  primitive  verbs  are  modified  in 
the  theme  of  the  present  (§.  174.  Obs,  2),  the  derivation  is  formed 
from  the  unaltered  root  (which  is  shewn  in  the  inflection  of  the 
verb,  e,  g.  from  franco  {frag)  are  derived  the  substantive  fragor^ 
and  the  adjective  yra^i/t«. 

Obs.  If  the  last  syllable  of  the  theme  has  a  different  sound  in  the  in- 
flection, according  as  it  is  open  or  close  (e.  g.  semen  but  semin-is^  colo  but 
tmUus\  this  is  also  shewn  in  the  derivation  (seminarium^  colania,  but  ee- 
mentis,  cultura). 

b.  In  verbs  of  the  first  and  second  conjugation  a  and  e  are 
dropt  before  those  terminations  of  derivation  which  begin  with  a 
vowel  {am-or, palL-or,  qpin-io),  -Bis  ako  dropt  before  consonants 
(except  in  those  verbs  which  have  evi  in  the  perfect). 

Ohs.  In  themes  ending  in  «,  «  is  changed  into  uv  before  a  vowel,  e.  g. 
pluviae,  colluvies  (but  ruina). 

c.  When  the  theme  ends  in  a  consonant  and  the  termination  of 
derivation  begins  with  a  consonant,  a  short  connecting  vowel  (com- 
monly I,  more  rarely  u)  is  frequently  interposed.  Sometimes  no 
vowel  is  interposed,  but  a  consonant  rejected  (e.  g.  fulmen  from 
fulg-eo).  This  often  takes  place  when  the  theme  ends  in  r,  in 
which  case  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened,  e.  g.  mottts,  mobilis, 
from  mdveo,  adjumentum  from  adjuvo, 

d.  The  final  vowel  of  the  verbal  themes  (a,  e,  i,  u)  is  always  long 
before  the  termination  of  derivation  {veldmen,  complementtM% ;  mo- 
limen,  volumen). 

e.  Sometimes  the  derivation  is  made  not  immediately  from  the 
theme  of  the  verb,  but  from  the  supine,  so  that  a  new  termination 
is  affixed  to  its  ^  or  «  (with  the  omission  of  um),  e.  g.  ama-t-or. 

Obs.  The  supine  and  participle  are  themselves  formed  like  substantives 
and  adjectives  by  derivation  from  the  verb. 

«  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  is  here  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  when 
applied  to  the  first  part  of  Grammar. 

x2 
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§.  177.  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs  {substaniiva  ver- 
balia)  and  from  other  substantives^  or  from  adjectives  {gubst.  deno- 
minativa). 

Obs,  From  the  proper  derivative  terminations  of  the  substantives,  by 
which  thej  are  formed  from  known  themes  with  a  definite  modification  of 
their  meaning,  we  must  distinguish  the  final  vowels  a  and  u  before  the 
termiuations  of  inflectioD,  by  which  the  substantives  acquire  the  open  form 
of  declension  (first  and  second).  These  terminations  belong  to  a  great 
number  of  substantives  of  which  the  roots  are  unknown,  but  it  is  only  in 
a  few  instances  that  substantives  from  known  roots  are  formed  by  these 
alone  (as  the  personal  names  scriba,  eulvena,  perfuga,  from  scribOj  advenioj 
perjuffio,  a  being  at  other  times  a  feminine  termination ;  cogviu  from 
coqvo)  ;  but  they  are  found  in  combination  with  other  derivative  termina- 
tions (ta,  ium^  &c.).  Some  few  personal  names  are  formed  by  simply 
adding  the  terminations  of  the  declension  (nom.  «)  to  known  roots  or 
verbal  themes  {dua^  rea,  pellex,  praeseSj  from  dueoy  regoy  peUieio,  prae- 
sideo),  as  also  some  other  substantives  {lex^  lux^  neXj  vox,  oJnces,  fr^m 
lego,  luceo,  neco,  voeo,  chieio). 

Of  the  terminations  with  which  substantives  are  formed  from 
verbs,  the  following  are  to  be  noticed  : 

1)  or,  affixed  to  the  theme  of  intransitive  verbs  (mostly  of  the 
first  or  second,  never  of  the  fourth  conjugation),  forms  substantives, 
which  denote  the  action  or  condition  ;  amor,  error,  clamor,  favor, 
pallor,  furor  {amare,  err  are,  clamare,  favere,  pallere,  furh'e). 

Obs.  Various  substantives  in  or  are  not  derived  from  any  known  verb, 
while  on  the  other  hand  verbs  are  formed  from  them,  e.  g.  honor,  labor 
{honos,  lahos) — honorare,  laborare. 

2)  or,  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  supine  {tor  or  sor),  denotes  the 
(male)  agent :  amator,  adjutor,  monitor,  fautor,  victor,  cursor,  peiU 
tor,  auditor,  largltor. 

From  many  such  substantives  in  tor  there  are  formed  feminines 
in  trix,  e.  g.  venairix,  victrix,  fautrix,  adjutrix,  more  rarely  in  strix 
iVom  those  in  sor,  e.  g.  tonstrix  from  tonsor,  (EapuUrix  irom  expulsor, 
rejecting  the  s.) 

Obs.  1 .  Sometimes  personal  names  in  tor  (dtor  or  ttor)  are  formed  also 
from  substantives  of  the  first  or  second  declension,  e.  g.  viator,  gladiator, 
funditor,  from  via,  gladiu8,funda  (janitor  from  janua,  vinttor  trom  vinea). 

Obs.  2.  Masculine  names  of  persons  in  o,  onis,  derived  from  verbs,  arc 
of  less  frequent  occurrence,  e.  g.  erro  from  errare,  and  heluo  from  heluari. 

§.178.  Further; 
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3)  to  {ion-is),  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  supine  {tio,  sio),  de- 
notes the  action^  e.  g.  administration  tractatio,  cautio,  actio,  accessio, 

■  divisio,  largitio.     (Mentio,  from  the  unused  meniscor,) 

Ohs,  1 .  More  rarely  io  is  affixed  immediately  to  the  theme  of  the  verb, 
e.  g.  opinio  {optnor\  obsidio  (obsideo),  contapo  {tango ^  tag),  oblivio  (from 
the  original  theme  in  oblimscor),  Consortioy  communio,  are  formed  in  the 
same  way  from  adjectiyes. 

4)  us  (gen.  us),  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  supine,  also  denotes 
the  action^  e.  g.  visus,  usus,  auditus. 

Obs.  1.  From  some  verbs  substantives  are  formed  both  in  io  and  in  us^ 
e.  g.  eontemptio  and  contemptus,  concursio  and  coneiirsus.  In  some  words 
some  writers  prefer  the  one,  others  the  other  form  (later  authors  more 
usually  adopt  the  form  in  us),  without  any  difference  in  the  signification ; 
in  others  some  difference  is  foimd  in  the  usage,  e.  g.  auditiOy  the  act  of 
hearing,  auditus,  the  sense  of  hearing.  To  signify  on,  in  consequence  of, 
hy  (this  or  that  action),  the  second  supine  of  many  verbs,  (abl.  in  u)  is 
made  use  of,  without  a  perfect  substantive  being  formed,  e.  g.  jussu^  man^ 
datu,  rogatu  (compare  §.55,  4). 

Obs.  2.  In  some  of  these  words  in  io  and  us  the  signification  of  an 
action  is  lost,  e.  g.  coenatio,  a  supper-room,  regie,  a  district  {rego,  to 
govern),  legio,  a  legion  {lego,  to  choose),  victus,  a  way  of  life,  sustenance. 

5)  Of  the  same  signification  as  io  and  us,  but  somewhat  rarer,  is 
ura,  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  supine,  e.  g.  conjectura,  pictura,  cul- 
tura,  mercaiura,  sepultura,  natura  (from  nascor,  different  from  natio) ; 
still  more  rare  is  ela  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  qverela 
{qveror),  or  to  that  of  the  supine,  e.  g.  corruptela  {corrumpo),  lum, 
affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  verb,  has  nearly  the  same  signification, 
e.  g.  desiderium,  imperium,  judicium,  gaudium,  studium,  praesidium, 
odium,  colloqvium,  perfugium  (place  of  refuge),  vaticinium  {vati- 
cinor). 

Obs.  From  some  few  verbs  there  are*  formed  substantives  in  igo,  which 
denote  an  action  or  a  condition  arising  out  of  it,  e.  g.  origo  {orior),  vertigo 
(turning,  dizziness),  tenttgo  {tendo),  prurigo  {prurio).  {Gupido,formtdo, 
libido,  from  cupiOfformido,  lihet,)  les  denotes  rather  a  result  produced, 
e.  g.  congeries,  effigies  (from  Jingo  without  n),  species  (from  the  unused 
specio)f  odes  from  actu>, 

§.179.  Further; 

6)  The  termination  men  {min-is)  denotes  a  thing,  which  does 
something  or  serves  for  something,  e.  g.  velamen,  vtmen  {vieo)  flu- 
men  {fiuo),  lumen  {luceo,  the  c  rejected),  specimen  {specio,  spexi). 
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iegmen  (also  tegimen,  tegurrien),  tnolimen,  exdmen  (for  exagmen  from 
ago),  (lu  a  passive  sense,  volumen,  what  is  rolled  together,  a  roll,  acumen^ 
what  is  sharpened,  a  point.  Sometimes  this  termination  denotes  the  action, 
eertdmeny  regimen.  Some  words  in  men  are  used  only  by  the  poets  and 
later  writers,  e.  g.  eonamen  for  conatus.) 

7)  The  termination  menium  denotes^  a  mean,  an  instrument,  a 
thing  which  is  employed  for  something ;  omamentum,  compiemen- 
turn,  instrumentum,  atimentum  (alo),  condimentum  {condio),  monu- 
menium,  documentum  {moneo,  doceo,  with  the  connecting  yowel  u), 
adjumentum^  {adjuvo,  adjuv-i,  v  being  rejected),  momentum,  moveo, 
iormentum  {iorqveo).     (Compare  §.  176  c.) 

Obs.  Sometimes  such  words  in  mentum  are  formed  from  substantives  or 
adjectives  of  the  first  or  second  declension,  in  such  a  way  as  if  they  csame 
£rom  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  (amentum),  e.  g.  atramentum  (means  of 
blackening,  blaek  paint,  ink),  ferramentum. 

8)  culum  (more  ancient  orthography  and  pronunciation,  clum) 
and  iu/um  denote  the  means  or  implement  (sometimes  the  place)  of 
an  action ;  gubemaculum,  coenaculum  (a  garret,  properly  a  dining- 
room),  y!?rcu/tim  ifero),  operculum  {operio,  oper-ut),  vehiculum,  ever- 
rtculum,  vocabulum,  pabulum  {pasco,  pa-vi),  stabulum  (a  stall,  stand- 
ing-place), lattbulum  (lateo),  infundtbtdum  {injundo).  If  the  theme 
ends  in  c  or  g,  only  ulum  is  added :  vinculum  {vinc^io),  cingulum 
{cingo) . 

Ohs.  1.  Crum  is  used  instead  of  clum  (eulum)  when  there  is  an  /  in  the 
preceding  syllable  or  the  one  before  it ;  sepulcrum  {sepelio)^  Jvlcrum 
(Julcio)y  simulacrum,  lavaorum.  Brum  is  used  instead  of  bulum,  when 
there  is  an  Hn  the  preceding  syllabic ;  flahrum^  veniilabrum  (also  crlbrum 
from  cemOy  and  some  fcminines  in  bra,  e.  g.  doldbra,  latebra,  vertebra,  as 
fibula  horn  fart) » 

Obs,  2.  The  same  meaning  is  expressed  by  trum,  before  which  d  is 
changed  to  s  ;  aratrum,  claustrum  {claudo),  rostrum  (rodo), 

Obs.  3.  Some  few  such  words  are  formed  from  other  substantives ;  e.  g. 
turibulum,  a  censer,  from  tus,  candelabrum  (see  Obs.  1.)  from  eandela. 

§.  180.  Substantives  derived  from  other  substantives  have  the 
following  terminations : 

1)  ium^  affixed  to  personal  names,  denotes  a  condition  and 
relation,  sometimes  an  action  or  employment,  e.  g.  collegium, 
convivium,  sacerdoiium,  ministerium,  testimonium,  from  collega,  con- 
viva,  sacerdos,  minister,  testis.  (The  following  have  an  irregular  signi- 
fication, matrimanium^  marriage,  patrimonium,  patrimony.)     Affixed  to 
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personal  names  in  tor,  it  denotes  the  place  of  the  action^  e.  g.  atuH- 
torium  &om  auditor. 

2)  atu8,  affixed  to  personal  names,  denotes  a  relation  and  office ; 
consulatuSf  iribunatus,  triumvir aius.  {Cenwray  dictatura,jpraetura,prae' 

JecturOf  qvaestura.) 

3)  artus  denotes  a  person^  who  engages  in  something  as  a  trade, 
e.  g.  atatuariuSy  argentariua,  sicarius;  arium,  a  place  for  collecting 
or  preserving  anything;  granarium^  aendnariufn,  armamentarium, 
vivarium  (place  for  preserving  living  animals)^  from  granum,  semen, 
armamenta,  vivus.  (Compare  the  adjective  termination  arius,  §. 
187.  10.) 

4)  ina,  affixed  to  personal  names^  denotes  an  employment  and 
a  place  for  carrying  on  a  thing ;  mediclna,  sutrina  {sutor),  doctrina^ 
discipHna — tonstrina  {tonsor).  {Offidna^  from  officium,  piscina,  from 
piscisy  aurifodina  from  fodio,  ruina  from  ruo,  rapina  from  rapio ;  in  the 
neuter  teatrinumy  pistrinum).  In  reginay  gallinay  it  denotes  only  the  fend- 
nine  gender.) 

5)  al,  at  (the  last  form  is  used  when  an  /  occurs  in  the  preceding 
syllable  or  the  one  before  it^  compare  §.  179^  8.  Obs.  I.)  denotes  a 
material  object^  which  stands  in  relation  to  a  thing  or  belongs  to 
it^  e.  g.  patealy  animal,  calcar,  pubnnar,  from  puteus,  animus,  caLc, 
pulvinus. 

Obs,  Properly  the  nenter  of  the  adjective  termination  aJis  {oris)  with- 
out the  Cy  which  is  retained  in  a  few  words,  e.  g.  ramale,  brushwood. 

6)  etum,  affixed  to  the  names  of  plants^  denotes  a  place  where 
they  grow  together  in  a  quantity^  and  also  the  plants  themselves 
collectively,  e.  g.  olivetum,  myrtetum,fruticetum,  arundinetum,  qver- 
cetum,  from  oliva,  myrtus,  frutex,  arundo,  qvercus. 

Obs.  The  following  are  formed  irregularly  :  salictumy  careotum  (jsalixy 
carex)y  arbustum  (arbos)y  virgultwn  (virgula). 

7)  tie,  affixed  to  the  names  of  animals,  denotes  a  stall ;  bubile, 
ovile  {bos,  avis).  (Affixed  to  verbs  it  also  signifies  a  place ;  cuUle  [a 
place  to  lie  down],  a  couch,  sedile.) 

Obs,  Examples  of  derivative  terminations  of  rare  occurrence  or  with  a 
less  obvious  signification  in  substantives  derived  from  substantives  are  o 
or  io  (in  some  personal  names,  e.  g.  praedo  from  praeday  centurioy  muJio, 
resHoy  from  centuria,  mulusy  resHsy  but  in  many  other  words  from  some 
theme  unknown),  tcay  (e.  g.  lectica  frY>m  lectus,  and  in  words  from  an  im- 
known  theme),  Hca  (fahrtca  from  fahevy  with  others  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion), ia  (e.  g.  militia  from  miles\  ngo  (e.  g.  aerugo  from  aes)y  uria  (e.  g. 
eenturia,  luxuria). 
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§.  181.  From  some  names  of  male  persons  and  animals  in  us  and 
er  corresponding  feminine  nouns  are  formed  by  affixing  a  to  the 
tlieme^  at  the  same  time  rejecting  us^  e.  g.  eqva,  cerva,  capra,  fix^ni 
eqvus,  cervus,  caper  (see  §.  30),  d€a,ftlia,  hera,  serva^  magistra^  from 
deuSy  filius,  herus,  servus,  magister ;  also  in  trix  from  personal  names 
in  tor  (§.  177,  2).  Those  substantives  which  have  a  corresponding 
feminine  form  are  called  subst,  mobilia. 

Obs.  It  is  only  in  a  few  solitary  instances  that  a  is  found  attached  m 
this  way  to  themes  of  the  third  declension ;  antUtita,  clienta^  hospita,  tibi- 
cUna,  from  antistes^  clienSy  hotpes,  tibicen,  A  rarer  formation  still  is  that 
of  regina,  gallina,  leaena,  from  rex,  gallus,  leo  ;  avia^  neptUy  tocrus,  from 
avw,  nepoSy  ^ocer, 

§.  182.  The  following  terminations  should  also  be  noticed ; 

1)  By  means  of  lus^  la,  or  lum,  and  culua,  cula,  or  cuhan,  are 
formed  diminutives  {nomina  deminutiva),  which  denote  littleness, 
and  are  often  used  by  way  of  endearment,  commiseration,  or  to 
ridicule  something  insignificant,  e.  g.  hortulus,  a  little  garden,  mater- 
culay  a  (poor)  mother,  ingeniolum,  a  little  bit  of  talent  The  dimi- 
nutives have  the  same  gender  as  their  primitives,  and  end  accord- 
ingly in  U8,  a,  or  um.  Both  terminations  are  combined  in  different 
ways  with  the  different  themes,  and  hence  occasionally  assume  an 
irregular  form. 

With  respect  to  this  it  is  to  be  observed; 

a.  lus  (u,  um)  \B  used  with  primitive  words  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
clension, and  with  some  few  of  the  third,  (but  always  when  the  charac- 
teristic letter  is  c  or  g).  It  is  affixed  to  the  theme  (after  rejecting  a  or  u«), 
with  the  connecting  vowel  u  (therefore  ulus,  ula,  ulum),  e.  g.  arculay  ce- 
rula,  litterulay  lunula,  mrgulay  servulus,  hortulus,  oppidulum — aetatula, 
adolescentuluSy  facula,  voculay  radicula,  regulus  ;  from  area,  cera^  litteray 
luna,  virga,  servus ,  hortuSy  oppidum,  aetas,  adolescens,  faXy  vox,  radix,  rex. 
If  a  vowel  precedes  us,  a,  um,  in  the  primitive,  then  the  diminutive  ends 
in  dlus  (a,  um),  e.g.  Jiliolm,  gloriola,  lineola,  vngeniolum ;  fromJiUus, 
gloria,  linea,  mgenium, 

b.  To  themes  of  the  first  and  second  declension  in  ul,  r  with  a  consonant 
preceding,  and  n,  with  some  others  in  er  and  n,  lus  {a,  um)  is  affixed  with- 
out a  connecting  vowel ;  r  and  n  are  assimilated  with  the  following  I;  u  | 
and  i  are  changed  into  e,  and  e  inserted  before  r  after  a  consonant  {ellus, 
ella,  ellum),  e.  g.  tdbella,  catellus,  ocellus,  popellus,  (tabula,  catulus,  oculus, 
populus)  ;  libella,  agellus,  libellus,  labellum  (from  libra,  ager  \agri\  liber, 
labrum  ;  lamella,  pagella,  caellus  (from  lamina,  pagina,  asinus),  cateUa, 
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corolla,  opeUa,  puella  (from  catena,  corona,  opera,  and  the  unused  puera 
from  puer). 

Obs.  1 .  Diminutives  of  this  class  are  sometimes  formed  from  other  dimi- 
nutives ;  cista,  cistula,  cistella,  and  (by  again  adding  ula)  cistcllula. 

Obs.  2.  Some  few  words  have  the  termination  illus  {a,  urn)  instead  of 
ellus,  as  bacillum,  pugiUus,  sigillum,  tigillum,  pulvillui,  from  baculum, 
pugnits,  signum,  tignum,  puhinus.  OodiciUus,  lapillus,  angvilla,  from  co- 
dex, lapis,  angvis,  ore  formed  in  the  same  way  from  primitives  of  the 
third  declension. 

c.  cuius  {a,  um)  is  used  with  primitives  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
declension.  In  primitives  of  the  third  declension  in  I,  r,  and  s,  if  this  last  is 
not  merely  the  termination  of  the  nominative  case  (consequently  when  it  is 
changed  to  r  in  the  genitive),  the  diminutive  termination  is  affixed  imme- 
diately to  the  nominative ;  animalculum,  Jratereulus,  tnatercula,  tubercu- 
lum,  amatoreulus,  uxorcula,  eorculum,  flosculus,  osculum,  opuseulum,  mu- 
nusculum,  puhiscidus,  frt)m  animal,  frater,  mater,  tuber,  amator,  uxor,  cor, 

Jlos^  OS  {oris),  opus,  munus, pulvis,     {Vasculum  from  vas,  vasis.) 

Obs.  From  rumor  is  formed  rumusculus,  and  from  arbor  arbuscula  (and 
in  the  same  way  grandiusculus,  Ac.  from  the  comparative  ^rafi^u>r)  ;  ven- 
triculus  from  venter  (aerioulus  from  the  adj.  acer)*  From  os,  ossis,  is 
formed  ossiculum. 

d.  From  primitives  in  o  (on-is,  or  in-is)  is  deduced  the  form  uneulus, 
e.  g.  sermunculus,  virguncula,  ratiuncula,  homunculus  {sermo,  virgo,  ratio, 
homo).     {Caruncula  from  caro,  pectunculus  from pecten.) 

Obs.  The  following  are  formed  irregularly  with  the  same  termination  : 
avunculus,  domuncula,furunculus,  from  avus,domus,Jur  (ranunculus  from 
rana  with  a  change  of  gender.) 

e.  In  primitives  in  es,  gen.  is  or  ei  ;  and  is,  gen.  is,  the  termination  is 
affixed  to  the  theme,  after  dropping  the  nominative  termination  s;  nube- 
cula, diecula,  pisciculus,  from  nubes,  dies,  piseis  {aedicula  from  the  form 
aedis)  :  in  the  words  in  e  the  e  \a  changed  into  i,  e.  g.  reticulum  from  rete. 

f.  In  those  words  in  which  the  nominative  termination  s  is  affixed  to  a 
consonant,  and  in  the  fourth  declension,  the  termination  is  affixed  to  the 
theme  with  the  connecting  vowel  i  (the  u  being  first  rejected  in  the  fourth 
declension),  e.  g.  ponticulus,  particula,  coticula,  versiculus,  comiculum, 
(fitom, pans, pars,  coSy  versus,  comu.) 

Obs.  I.  If  the  theme  ends  in  o  or  g,  the  termination  lus  is  made  use  of; 
see  a. 

Obs.  2.  The  following  are  irregular  forms:  homuncio  {homullus),  from 
h)mo,  eculeus  from  eqvus;  aculeus,  a  point  or  sting,  masc.  from  the  femi- 
nine acus. 

Y 
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Obs,  3.  The  diminutive  form  illus  {a,  urn)  occurs  in  some  words  with 
the  characteristic  x,  which  appear  to  be  immediately  derived  from  verbs, 
but  have  shorter  substantives  corresponding  to  them,  formed  by  rejecting 
the  ^,  and  contraction,  e.  g.  vexillum  {vehOy  vex-i)  and  velumy  paxilluM 
{pango)  andpaluSy  maxilla  and  mala.     {Tela  from  texo,) 

§.  183.  From  the  Greek  the  Latin  poets  have  taken  the  Greek 
patronymics  (the  prose  writers  only  in  making  mention  of  well- 
known  Greek  families)  which  designate  a  person  as  some  one's  son> 
daughter^  or  descendant^  e.  g.  Priamides,  a  son  or  descendant  of 
Priam,  Tantalis,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus. 

The  masculine  patronymics  generally  end  in  Ides,  which  is  affixed  to  the 
theme,  e.  g.  PriamXdes,  Cecroptdes  (Cecrops) ;  but  from  names  in  eu9  there 
is  formed  the  termination  ides  (cidi/r),  e.  g.  AirideSf  Pelides.  From  names 
in  as  of  the  first  declension  is  formed  ddes,  e.  g.  Aene&des  ;  from  ius  iades^ 
e.  g.  Thestiddes  (Thestius),  which  termination  however  is  used  also  in  other 
names  after  a  long  syllable  for  the  sake  of  the  versification,  e.  g.  AtJantia- 
des  from  Atlas. 

The  feminine  patronymics  end  in  is,  which  corresponds  to  ^des  {Tantdlis 
from  Tantalus),  eis,  which  corresponds  to  Ides  {Nereis  from  Nereus),  or  i{u, 
which  corresponds  to  i&des  {Thestias  from  Thestius),  (There  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  Aeneis  from  Aeneas.) 

§.184.  Substantives  which  denote  a  quality  are  formed  from 
adjectives,  by  the  following  terminations  : 

1)  tas,  with  the  connecting  vowel  i  {ttas)  affixed  to  the  theme  of 
the  adjective,  e.  g.  bonitas,  asperitas,  crudelitas,  atrocitas.  From  ad- 
jectives in  »u<  is  formed  ietas,  e.  g.  pietas,  varietas  ;  from  those  in  stus  is 
formed  stas,  e.  g.  konestas,  venustas, 

Ohs,  The  following  are  without  a  connecting  vowel :  libertas,  paupertas, 
pubertas,  vhertas,facultas,  difficultas.  Some  few  substantives  of  this  form 
are  derived  from  substantives,  as  auctoritas,  cimtas,  or  frt}m  verbs,  as 
potestas.  To  this  is  allied  the  termination  tus,  e.  g.  virtus,  juvent us,  from 
mr,jvven%s. 

2}  ia,  mostly  from  adjectives  (and  participles)  of  one  termina- 
tion, e.  g.  audacia,  concordia,  inertia,  dementia,  elegantia,  abun- 
daniia,  magnificentia  (from  magnificus,  like  magnificentior),  (but  also 
miseria,  perfidia,  &c.,  and  from  those  in  cimdus  ;  facundia,  iraeundia,  ve- 
recundia;  hvitjucunditas). 

3)  tia  (ttia),  from  a  few  adjectives  of  three  terminations,  e.  g. 
fnalit%a,justitia,  laeiiiia,  avaritia,  pigriiia,  tristitia, 

Ohs,  Some  of  these  have  also  a  form  in  ies,  as  mollitia  and  mollities, 
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uamllj pkmities  (planus).    From  pauper  we  tadi  pauperies  (commonly 
paupertas), 

4)  tudo,  affixed  to  the  theme  (of  adjectives  of  three  or  two  ter- 
minations) with  an  i,  e.  g.  altitudo,  aegritudo,  similitudo. 

Ohs.  1.  To  some  adjectival  themes  in  t  udo  alone  is  affixed,  e.  g.  consve- 
tudoy  solltci^udo, 

Ohs.  2.  From  some  adjectives  there  are  formed  substantives  both  in  tas 
and  iudo,  e.  g.  claritas  and  claritudOfJlrtnitas  Bxxd  Jirmitudo,  In  such  cases 
the  substantive  in  tudo  is  generally  the  least  used. 

Ohs,  3.  From  dulcis  is  formed  dulcedo  (usually  in  an  improper  significa- 
tion, attraction,  or  charm  ;  dulciiudo^  sweetness,  is  rare),  and  from  gravis 
(subst.  gravitas,  weight),  gravida,  signifying  heaviness  of  the  head,  cold. 
(Tofpido,  from  torpeo.)  Later  writers  form  some  additional  substantives 
in  this  way ;  pingvedo  (for  pingvitudo),  putredo^  &c. 

Ohs.  4.  A  more  rare  and  peculiar  termination  is  monia  ',  e.  g.  sanC' 
timonia,  casHmonia,  acrimonia,  (Parsimonia,  frugality,  for  parcimoniay 
qverimoniay  a  complaint,  from  the  verb  qveror.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

Derivation  of  Adjectives. 

§.  185.  Adjectives  are  derived  partly  from  verbs,  partly  from 
substantives.  From  verbs  are  formed  adjectives  with  the  following 
terminations  (besides  the  participles^  which — both  those  in  ordinary 
use,  and  those  in  bundtts,  §.  115  g — may  also  be  included  in  this 
class); 

1)  idus  {dus  with  the  connecting  vowel  i),  affixed  chiefly  to  the 
theme  of  intransitive  verbs  in  eo,  denotes  the  condition  and  pro- 
perty, which  are  expressed  by  the  verb,  e.  g.  calidus,  frigidus,  iepi- 
dus,  humidus,  aridus,  madidui,  timidus,  from  caleo,  &c.  (Some  few 
are  formed  from  other  verbs  or  from  substantives,  or  without  any  known 
primitive,  e.  g.  rapidus,  turhidus,  lepidus,  trepidus,  whence  trepidare  {gra- 
vidus  from  gravis.) 

2)  a.  ilis  {lis  with  a  connecting  vowel),  affixed  to  themes  ending 
in  a  consonant,  denotes  passively  the  capacity  of  being  the  object 
of  an  action,  e.  g.  fragilis  (brittle), /act/w  (what  may  be  done,  easy), 
utiliSy  docilis,  habilis  {doc-eo,  hab-eo), 

b.  This  is  still  more  often  expressed  by  bilis  (with  the  connecting 
vowel,  ibilis),  e.  g.  amabilis,  probabilis,  flebilis  {fleOyflevi),  volubilis 

*  [Answering  to  the  neuter  monium,  §.  ISO,  1.] 

y2 
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{volv-o),  credibiiis,  vendibiiia  {mobilis,  nobilis,  from  mov-eo,  novi,  re- 
jecting the  r). 

Obs.  1.  Some  sucli  adjectives  have  an  active  signification,  e.  g.  praeHa- 
bilUy  terribilis  (causing  fright).  (Penetrabilis,  penetrating  and  penetrable,) 

Obs,  2.  Some  adjectives  in  tlis  are  formed  from  the  supine,  partly  with 
the  signification  of  a  possibility,  e.  g,Jisstlis,  what  may  be  cleft,  versa ftli^, 
what  may  be  turned ;  partly  (and  chiefly)  with  the  mere  signification  of 
the  passive  verb  {produced  by,  like  the  perf.  part.),  e.  g.Jlctilis,  coetilis, 
altilis,  (Some  in  bills  also  are  formed  from  the  supine ;  comprehensibiUe^ 
comprehensible,  ^/{ftrt^'Ziff,  '^iscat,  plausibilis,  commendable r) 

3)  €us,  affixed  to  the  theme^  denotes  a  desire^  inclination,  most 
frequently  one  that  is  too  violent,  or  vicious,  e.  g.  pugnax^  audax, 
eddjp,  loqvaxj  rapax  (rap-io) ;  sometimes  only  the  action  itself  (like 
the  part,  pres.),  e.  g.  minax,  threatening,/aUa^,  deceiving.  {CapcLX, 
that  which  can  contain.) 

4)  Less  usual  are  the  terminations  cundus  (capacity,  inclination,  ap- 
proach to  an  action),  e.  g.  iracundus  {ira-scor),  faeundue  {far%)y  vere- 
cundus,  rubtcundus  (ruddy,  rvheo^)  ;  ulus  {lus  with  u),  denoting  either  a 
simple  action,  or  an  inclination  to  it,  e.  g.  patulus,  qverulus,  credulus^  {gar- 
rulus  from  ffarrio)  ;  uus,  with  a  passive  signification  from  transitives,  e.  g. 
conspicuus,  perspicuus,  individuus,  sometimes  (poetically)  with  an  actire 
sense  fr-om  intransitives,  e.  g.  congruus^  innocuus, 

§.  186.  Adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  chiefly  with  the 
following  terminations,  of  which  some  closely  resemble  each  other 
in  meaning,  and  cannot  in  all  cases  be  clearly  distinguished. 

1)  etis  denotes  the  material  of  which  a  thing  consists,  e.  g.  aureus, 
Uffneus,  cinereus,  {cinis,  ciner-is),  ignens,  vimineus.  It  more  rarely 
denotes  something  which  a  thing  resembles  in  ita^lfature,  e.  g.  trir- 

^gineus  (poet.),  maidenlike,  arundineua  (sometimes,  like  a  reed), 
roseus  (poet.). 

Obs.  To  denote  the  kind  of  wood  of  which  a  thing  is  made,  the  termi- 
nation neus  or  nus  is  commonly  employed,  e.  g.  iligneus,  or  ilignus,  qver- 
neus,  qvemtts,  saligneus,  salignus,  populneus  {Toxelj  popuhmsj  elsopopuleus\ 
fag\nus  (connecting  vowel  »),  cedrinus.  In  the  same  way  we  fijid  ebumeus, 
ehumus,  coceinus,  coccineus^  and  adamanttnus,  cJirystalUnus,  The  termina- 
nation  nus  also  signifies  what  belongs  to  a  thing  or  comes  from  it,  as  |9a- 
iemuSfJratemus^  matemus,  vemus  {pi  spring),  supemus^  infemus* 

2)  tcius  {ciu8  with  i)  denotes  the  material  or  the  belonging  to 

f  Invietvs,  ineorruptus,  invincible,  incorruptible.  '  Jacundus  {juvo)i/ecundtts. 
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somethings  e.  g.  latericius,  caementicius — tribunicius,  aedilicins,  gen- 
tilicius  (relating  to  the  gentiles,  the  members  of  the  same  gens) . 

Ohs,  SometiineB  adjectives  in  %ciu9  are  derived  from  the  part.  perf.  pass. 
or  from  the  supine,  and  denote  the  way  in  which  a  thing  originates,  and 
consequently  its  kind :  oommentieiu9,  feigned,  collatieiw^  e£fected  by  con- 
tributions, adventicius,  subditiduSfinsiticius  (insererey  to  graft).  {2^oviciu9 
from  novu9.) 

3)  dceus  denotes  the  material  or  a  resemblance,  or  the  belonging 
to  something,  e.  g.  argillaceus,  chartaceus,  rosaceus, — ampxdlcLceus 
(formed  like  a  bottle), — gallinaceus. 

Ohf.  Mostly  from  substantives  of  the  first  declension,  and,  except  the 
last,  not  much  used  by  the  older  writers. 

§.187.  Further: 

4)  tcu8  [cus  with  i)  denotes  to  what  a  thing  belongs  or  relates^ 
e.  g.  bellicuSj  civictis,  hosticus. 

Obs,  1.  Instead  of  civicus,  hotticusy  prose  writers  rather  use  civilis, 
hostiUs  (5),  except  in  the  solitary  combinations,  corona  civica,  ager 
hostieus. 

Ohs.  2.  From  these  must  be  carefully  distinguished  the  following  words 
derived  from  verbs  or  prepositions,  amicus,  inimicus,  pudicus,  anticuSj 
posticus  {apricus,  from  an  uncertain  root). 

Ohs,  3.  The  belonging  to  a  thing  is  also  expressed  by  ficuSy  e.  g.  agva^ 
ticuSy  rtuHcuSy  domesticus, 

5)  His  denotes  what  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  thing  and 
resembles  it,  also  what  belongs  to  it ;  civiUs,  hostiUs,  virilis,  puer- 
ills,  unilis  {anus),  scurrilis,  herilis,  gentilis  (but  tribuUs  from  tribus, 
fidelis  bom  fides)*  Sextilis,  Qvintilis.  {Suhtilis  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion,  but  humtlisy  parilis). 

6)  aiis  has  the  same  signification  as  His,  but  is  far  more  common, 
e.  g.  naturalis,  convivalis,  annalis,  fataliSy  decemviralis,  judicialis, 
auguraliSf  mortalis,  pedalis,  regalis,  virgihalis  {liberalis,  from  the 
adjective  liber),  K  the  termination  be  preceded  by  an  /,  or  if  the 
preceding  syllable  begins  or  ends  with  /,  aris  is  used  instead  of  alis 
(compare  §.  179,  8.  Obs,  1),  e.  g.  popularis,  mHitaris,  palmaris 
(but  phmalisy  fiuvialis). 

Obs.  atilisy  what  belongs  to  a  thing,  is  at  home  in  a  thing,  is  suited  to 
a  thing ;  aqvatilis,fiuviatilisy  umbratilis. 

7)  ins  denotes  a  conformity,  or  belonging  to  something,   e.  g. 
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patriua,  regius.    It  is  usually  formed  from  personal  names  in  or; 
praeiorius,  itnperatorius,  amatoriuSy  nugaiorius,  sororius,  uxorius. 

8)  %nu8  denotes  what  belongs  to  a  thing  or  proceeds  from  it,  e.  g. 
divinus,  tnarinus,  liberiinus  {peregnnus  from  peregre) ;  particularly 
from  the  names  of  animals,  e.  g.  ferlnus,  canintis,  eqvinus,  agninus, 
anatinus  (e.  g.  of  meat,  agnina'). 

Ohf,  1.  From  tliis  termination  we  must  carefully  distinguish  tnus  (jius 
with  a  connecting  vowel),  of  the  material,  especially  with  the  names  of 
trees  and  plants  (§.  186.  1.  Ohs.).  "We  must  also  distinguish  between  this 
and  tXntis  in  adjectives  derived  from  words  which  denote  a  time,  e.  g.  diu^ 
ttnuSj  annottnus  (a  year  old,  of  the  preceding  year),  liomotinm,  prkfinus, 
(But  mafutinuSf  repentinus,  vespertlnus.) 

Ohs.  2.  Of  those  ending  in  tnus  we  must  also  note  clandestinuSj  in- 
testtnus. 

9)  anus  denotes  a  resemblance,  a  belonging  to  a  thing ;  monid- 
nus,  urbanus,  rusticaniis,  meridianus  {humanus  from  homo) ;  espe- 
cially from  ordinal  numbers,  in  order  to  show  what  belongs  to  a 
particular  number ;  miles  primanus  (a  soldier  of  the  first  legion), 
febris  qvartana  (a  quartan  ague). 

10)  arius,  what  concerns  or  belongs  to  a  thing ;  agrarius,  grega-- 
rius,  legionariiLS,  ordinariiis,  tumultuarius.  (In  the  masc.  it  is  often 
used  as  a  substantive,  of  a  person  who  occupies  himself  with  any- 
thing, see  §.  180.  3.)  From  the  distributive  numerals  are  formed 
adjectives  in  arius  in  order  to  denote  that  a  thing  bears  a  parti- 
cular relation  to  a  certain  number,  e.  g.  nummus  denarius,  a  coin 
which  contains  ten  asses,  senea  septuagenarius,  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  &c.,  namerus  iernarius,  the  number  three.  (The  following 
are  formed  from  adverbs :  adversarius,  contrarius,  temerarius ;  necessa- 
rius  from  necesse>) 

11)  iin«,  what  belongs  or  is  adapted  to  a  thing;  festivus,  furtU 
vus  { far  turn),  aestivus  (irregularly  from  aestas).  Affixed  to  parti- 
ciples, it  denotes  (like  icius)  the  way  in  which  a  thing  has  ori- 
ginated, e.  g.  nativus,  sativus,  captivus. 

§.188.  Further; 

12)  dsus  denotes  the  property  of  being  full  of  a  thing,  and  of 
bringing  it  on ;  ingeniosus,  calamitosus,  generosus,  libidinosus,  lapido* 
suSy  damnosus,periculosus  {ambitiosus,  superstiliosus  from  ambiiion-is, 

A  JBubulttSf  ovilluSf  suillus. 
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superstiiion-iSf  omitting  the  n;  laboriosus).     From  substantives  of 
the  fourth  declension  there  is  formed  uosus,  e.  g.  saliuosus. 

13)  ulentus  [lentus  with  a  connecting  vowel ;  after  n  and  %  olen- 
ius),  full  of  a  things  connected  with  a  things  e.  g.  frattdulentus,  fur- 
bulentus,  sangvinolentus,  violenius. 

14)  The  termination  atus  (formed  like  a  participle  of  the  first 
conjugation)  denotes  what  a  thing  has^  or  is  provided  with^  and 
forms  a  great  number  of  adjectives^  e.  g.  ansaius,  barbatus,  calceatus, 
dentatus,  falcatus  (set  with  sickles ;  sometimes^  formed  like  a  sickle)^ 
virgatu8  (striped)^  auratus  (gilt)^  togatus, 

Obs.  1 .  From  substantives  in  t>,  gen.  is,  is  derived  the  form  itus,  e.  g. 
auritus,  turritus,  crinltus  (all  poetical  or  of  more  recent  date ;  also  mellUtis 
from  mel,  galeritus  from  galerus)  ;  from  words  of  the  fourth  declension  are 
formed  a  few  in  utus,  as  comutuSj  astutus  {nasutus  from  nasus^  2),  but  ar» 
cuatus  {arqvatus). 

Obs.  2.  With  tiis  are  also  formed  onustus,  robust us^  venustus,Junestus^ 
scelesiuSy — honestus^  modestuSy  molestus. 

15)  Less  important  terminations  are  timus  {legittmus),  mus  (something 
belonging  to  a  particular  time,  diumus,  noctumus,  hodiemus)^  ensis  (be- 
longing to  a  particular  place ;  eastrensiSy  forensis\  ester  {campester^ 
egvester)f  aneus  (from  verbs  and  adjectives,  in  signification  approaching 
to  the  part.  pres.  and  the  original  adjective;  consentaneusy  subitaneuSy 
supervacaneus ;  by  composition,  mediterraneus). 

Obs.  1.  From  some  substantives  in  or,  which  are  derived  from  verbs  (§. 
177,  1),  the  poets  form  adjectives  in  drus,  canoruSy  konorus,  odorus  (odor 
from  oleo)  ;  decorus  (decet)  is  used  in  prose. 

Obs.  2.  From  some  adjectives  are  formed  diminutives  according  to  the 
rules  given  above  (§.  182)  for  the  substantives  ;  parvulus,  aureolus,  puU 
chelluSy  miselluSy  pauperculuSy  leviculus  {parvus,  aureus,  pulcher,  misery 
pauper,  levis),  BeUus  (bonus),  novellus  {novus),  and  pauUum  {parvus) 
are  formed  irregularly. 

§.  189.  Adjectives  are  formed  from  proper  names  according  to 
special  rules.  Of  adjectives  derived  from  the  names  of  men  and 
families  it  is  to  be  observed; 

1)  The  Roman  family  names  in  ius  are  properly  adjectives  {Fa- 
bius,  gens  Fabia),  and  are  used  as  such  of  a  man^s  public  or  political 
works  and  undertakings^  e.  g.  lex  Cornelia,  Julia,  via  Appia,  circus 
Flaminius.  Any  thing  else  that  relates  to  an  individual  of  a  family 
and  is  named  after  him,  is  expressed  by  adjectives  in  anus  derived 
from  the  former,  e.  g.  bellum  Marianum,  classis  Pompejana. 
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2)  From  the  Roman  surnames  are  formed  adjectives  in  ianus,  in 
order  to  show  what  relates  to  a  man  or  is  named  after  him^  e.  g. 
Ciceronianus,  Caesarianus;  more  rarely  in  anus  from  some  in  a, 
e.  g.  Sullanus,  and  from  some  few  in  usy  e.  g.  Gracchanus  (more 
usual  forms  are  Lepidianus,  LuculHanus,  &c.) ,  also  rarely  in  tnus, 
e.  g.  Verrinus,  Plautinua. 

Ohs,  Some  few  adjectives,  which  have  become  surnames,  are  partly 
used  as  adjectives  applying  to  the  femily  and  the  individual  {domus  Au- 
gusta,  partus  Trajanus),  partly  have  new  adjectives  derived  from  them,  as 
Augustantts.  By  the  poets  and  later  writers  adjectives  in  eus  were  formed 
from  Roman  names,  as  Caesareus,  Homuleus  (even  gens  Somula). 

3)  From  Qreek  proper  names  the  two  Greek  forms  in  eus  {ius,  cios) 
and  tens  are  made  use  of,  of  some  both  forms,  but  of  others  one  alone, 
or  at  least  chiefly,  e.  g.  AristoteltuSy  JSpieurens,  PlatonicuSy  Demosthe- 
nicus. 

§.  190.  From  the  names  of  towns  adjectives  are  formed  in  Latin 
by  the  terminations  anus,  inus,  as,  ensis,  which  express  what  be- 
longs to  the  town^  and  are  at  the  same  time  used  as  substantives 
to  denote  the  inhabitants  {nomina  gentilicia).  These  Latin  adjec- 
tives are  formed  also  from  many  Oreek  towns  (or  such  as  were 
known  to  the  Romans  through  the  Greeks),  but  not  from  all. 

1)  anus  is  used  with  names  ending  in  a,  ae,  um,  i,  e.  g.  Romanus, 
Soranus,  Formianus  {Formiae),  Tusculanus  {Tuscidum),  Fundanus 
(Fundi^  ;  also  with  some  Greek  names  in  a  and  ae,  e.  g.  Trcjanus,  Syra- 
cusanuSy  Tkebanus,  and  some  others,  which  have  also  in  Greek  an  ad- 
jeetive  in  anus,  e.  g.  TralUanus  {Tralhs). 

Ohs.  From  the  names  of  towns,  which  in  Greek  form  an  adjective  in 
ites  (in/ff)  to  express  the  name  of  the  inhabitants,  adjectives  are  formed  in 
Latin  in  ttanus,  e.  g.  Tgndaritanus  {Tgndaris)^  Panormitanus  {Panormus)^ 
Neapolitanus  (and  so  from  all  in  polls).     {Gaditanus  from  Gades.) 

2)  tnus  with  names  ending  in  ia  and  ium,  e.  g.  Amerinus  {Ame- 
ria),  Lanuvinus  {Lanuvium),  {Praenestinus,  Reatinus,  from  Prae- 
neste,  Reate),  and  with  various  Greek  names,  which  have  tnus  also  in  the        ' 
Greek,  e.  g.  Centuripinus,  Tarentinus,  Agrigentinus, 

3)  as  (gen.  dtis)  with  some  in  a,  ae,  and  um  (mostly  na,  nae,  and 
num),  e.  g.  Capenas  {Capena),  Fidenas  {Fldenae),  Arpinas,  Urbinas, 
Anitas,     (Never  with  Greek  towns.) 

4)  ensis  with  names  in  o  and  some  in  a,  ae,  um,  e.  g.  Sulmo- 
nensis,  Tarraconensis,  Bononiensis  {Bononia),  Cannensis  (Cannae), 
Ariminensis  (Ariminum),  {Carthaginiensis,  Crotoniensis) ;  and  witii 
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Greek  names  of  towns,  from  which  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  are 
formed  in  tw  (ww,  fMww),  e.  g.  PatrenM^  Chalddensigf  Laodicetuis,  Nico^ 
fMcdensie^  Thetpienriit  with  some  others  (MhenienM). 

Obt.  1.  In  some  rare  instances  ew  is  retained  from  fvr,  e.  g.  Cittieui  for 
Cittienti^^  Salieamasgeui  for  Halioa/massenm. 

Obi.  2.  The  following  adjectives  derived  from  the  names  of  towns  are 
irregular  in  their  form  ;  Ttbur^^  Oameri^  Caeres^  Vejem. 

5)  The  Greek  adjectives  in  tu9  (loi)  formed  from  the  names  of  towns 
and  islands  (in  «#,  «m,  and  on,  with  some  oihei*s),  are  retained  in  Latin, 
e.  g.  Carinthius,  Rhodiut,  ByzantwSy  Lacedaemonius^  Clazomenius,  {ClazO" 
fnenae)y  {AegyptiiUy  from  the  name  of  the  country,  Aegyptutt)  ;  so  also 
those  in  inui^  e.  g.  Cyzicenus  ;  sometimes  also  those  in  aeus^  e.  g.  Smyr- 
naeus^  Erythraeus  {Cumanui  in  prose,  Cumaeus  in  poetry,  and  so  with 
several  others). 

Obi.  The  Latin  writers  also  occasionally  retain  the  Greek  names  of  the 
inhabitants  in  te$  {dteSytteSy  dies),  e.  g.  Abderites,  Spartiates  (adj.  Sparta^ 
nus)j  Tegeatet  (adj.  Teyeaeus),  Heracleotes. 

§.  191.  The  names  of  nations  are  often  themselves  adjectives, 
formed  with  the  terminations  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
e.  g.  Somanus,  Laiinus  (from  Latium),  Sabiniu  (without  a  primi- 
tive), and  in  sous  or  eta  (Oscus,  Volscus,  Etmscus,  Graecua) ;  in  this 
case  they  are  used  as  perfect  adjectives  to  express  whatever  con- 
cerns and  belongs  to  the  people  {betlum  Latinum,  &c.).  From 
other  national  names,  which  are  pure  substantives,  are  formed 
adjectives  in  icics,  and  from  the  Greek  (or  such  as  were  adopted 
from  the  Greeks)  also  in  ius,  e.  g.  Italicus,  Gallicus,  Marsictis,  Ara^ 
Keus,  8yriu9f  ThrachiSy  Ciliciu8  {Italus,  GtUlus,  Marsus,  Arabs, 
Syrus,  ThraXy  CHix) .  Of  individuals  however  such  expressions  are 
used  as  miles  Gallus,  &c.,  not  Gallicus,  and  the  poets  use  and  even 
decline  as  adjectives  national  names  in  us  which  are  otherwise 
substantive,  e.  g.  orae  Italae  (Yirg.),  aper  Marsus,  fiumen  Medum 
(Hor.  for  Medicum),  Colcha  venena, 

Ob$.  1.  In  the  same  way  we  read  in  the  ]^ia  Jlumen  Bhenum  for 
Jlumen  JShenus,     {Mare  Oceanum,  Cacs.) 

Obs.  2.  Concerning  the  use  of  the  Greek  feminine  national  names  and 
adjectives  in  is  and  as  in  the  Latin  poets,  see  under  the  Rules  for  Inflection, 
§.  60,  Obs,  5.  They  also  employ  the  Ghreek  feminines  of  some  national 
names  ending  in  ssa  {Cilissay  Cressa,  lAbyssa^  Phoenissa^  Threissay  or 
I%ressa)  both  as  substantives  and  adjectives,  e.  g.  Oressa  pharetra  (Virg.). 

§.  192.  From  the  names  of  countries  (which  are  regularly  formed  from 
the  national  names  by  the  termination  ia  ;  Italia^  OalUa,  Oraecia^  Cilicia, 
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Phrygia)  adjectives  are  sometimes  again  formed  to  denote  what  is  in  the 
country  (not  the  people)  or  comes  out  of  it,  e.  g.  peounia  SieiUennty  exer- 
citus  Hispaniensis  (the  Roman  army  in  Spain).     {AJrieanw,  Anaticus.) 

Ohs.  1.  We  must  notice  some  names  of  countries  in  turn  (like  names  of 
towns),  e.  g.  Latium^  Samnium  ;  with  some  of  Greek  origin  in  tu  (^Aegy- 
ptus,  Spirus). 

Obi,  2.  There  are  several  names  of  nations  from  which  no  names  of 
countries  are  formed,  but  the  same  word  is  used  to  designate  both,  e.  g. 
in  AegviSy  Sabinis,  Bruttiis  habitare,  hiemare ;  in  Bmttiot  ire;  ex  8e^ 
qvanii  exereitum  educere^ 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Derivation  of  Verbs. 

§.  193.  Verbs  are  derived  from  substantives,  from  adjectiveB,  and 
from  other  verbs. 

a.  Many  transitive  verbs  are  derived  from  substantives  simply 
by  affixing  to  the  theme  the  terminations  of  the  first  conjugation. 
These  verbs  signify  to  exercise  and  employ  on  something  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  substantive,  e.  g.  fraudare,  konorarCj  lau- 
dare,  numerare,  turbare^  onerare,  vulnerare. 

Obs.  1.  In  the  formation  of  such  verbs  a  preposition  is  sometimes  pre- 
fixed, e.  g.  exayyerare,  to  heap  up  {agger  ;  aggerare  is  rare  and  poet.),  ex^ 
stirpare,  to  root  out  (stirps)  ;  see  under  the  Rules  for  the  composition  of 
words,  §.  206.  b.  2. 

Ob9.  2.  In  a  few  instances  intransitive  verbs  are  formed  by  this  mode  of 
derivation,  e.  g.  Idborare^  militare^  germinare,  fi*om  lahor,  mileij  germen. 

Obs,  3.  Some  few  such  verbs  are  formed  after  the  fourth  conjugation, 
e.  g.finire,  vestire^  custodire,  punire  (Jlnis,  vestis,  eusfos,  poena)  ;  the  in- 
transitive servire  ;  a  few  intransitives  after  the  second,  e.  g,Jloreo,frondeo 
(Jlos.frons). 

b.  In  the  same  way  are  formed  from  substantives  (and  adjec- 
tives) a  great  number  of  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation,  mostly 
with  au  intransitive  signification  (to  be  something,  behave  like 
something,  occupy  oneself  with  something,  &c.),  e.  g*  ancillor,  to 
be  a  maid-servant,  phUosopkor,  to  be  a  philosopher,  philosophise 
(philosqphus),  graecor,  to  act  or  live  like  a  Greek  {Graecus),  aqvor, 
to  fetch  water  {aqva)^  piscor,  to  fish  {piscis),  negotior,  to  traffic  (iitf- 
gotia),  laetor,  to  be  joyful  {laetus) ;  far  less  frequently  with  a  tran- 
sitive signification,  e.  g.  interpretor,  to  interpret,  explain,  {interpres. 
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an  interpreter)  y  oscuhr,  to  kiss   {osculum,  a  kiss),  furor,  to  steal 
{fvr,  a  thief),  &c.     {Partior^  sortior,  trompars,  sors.) 

Ohf,  The  following  have  peculiar  deriYative  terminations,  navlgo  {litigo, 
fmHgo\  and  lafrodnor  {patrocinoTy  vaHcinor), 

§.  194.  Transitive  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  (mostly  from 
tbose  of  the  first  and  second  declension)  by  adding  the  terminations 
of  the  first  conjugation,  first  with  the  signification,  to  make  a  thing 
what  the  adjective  denotes;  and  then  with  a  signification  often 
modified  in  various  ways ;  e.  g.  matnrare,  to  make  ripe,  to  hasten, 
ievare,  to  make  smooth  {levis),  diiare,  to  enrich  {dives),  honestare, 
to  honour,  probare,  to  approve,  memorare,  to  make  mention  of  (me- 
fnor).  Such  verbs  have  rarely  an  intransitive  signification,  e.g. 
nigrare,  to  be  black,  concordare,  to  be  agreed,  propinqvare,  to  draw 
near;  dvrare  (trans.),  to  harden,  (intrans.),  to  endure. 

Ob9.  1.  In  forming  such  transitive  verbs  they  are  sometimes  com- 
ponnded  with  a  preposition,  e.  g.  dealbare,  to  whiten  (albui)^  exhilarare^ 
to  cheer  {hilarus).    (Compare  §.  206.  b.  2.) 

Ohs,  2.  Some  few  such  verbs  are  formed  after  the  fourth  conjugation, 
e.  g.  lenire,  fnolHre^  stdbilire  {lenis^  moUiSy  stabilise  and  some  intransitives, 
e.  g.  9uperbire,ferocire  {wperbusyferox  ;  the  deponent  blandior  from  hlan- 
duM) ;  some  few  intransitives  after  the  second,  e.  g.  albeo^  to  be  white, 
eaneoy  to  be  grey. 

§.  195.  From  verbs  are  derived  new  verbs  with  a  signification 
somewhat  modified  in  the  following  ways  : 

1)  By  the  termination  xto  {itdre,  1)  are  derived  verbs,  which  de- 
note a  frequent  repetition  of  an  action,  verba  freqverUativa.  The 
termination  is  afiSxed  to  the  theme  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation, 
and  to  the  theme  of  the  supine  of  verbs  of  the  third,  and  those 
of  which  the  supine  is  similarly  formed,  e.  g.  clamtto,  rogito,  volito, 
miniior  {minor),  kctito,  dictito,jactito,  curHto,  haesito  {haereo),  visito 
{video),  veniito  {venio).  • 

Obs.  From  agOy  qvaero,  nosco  (3),  are  formed  agitOy  qvaeritOy  noscito,  as 
from  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation.  LatiiOy  pavitOy  poUicitary  from  lateoy 
paveoy  poUiceor  (2). 

2)  The  signification  of  a  repeated  action  is  also  expressed  by 
simply  affixing  the  termination  of  the  first  conjugation  to  the 
theme  of  supines  formed  according  to  the  third,  e.g.  curso  {cur-' 
sore),  merso,  adjuio  {adjutum),  tutor  {tutus  from  tueor),  amplexor 
{amplexus  from  amplector),  xto  (^tum).  Most  of  these  verbs  however 
denote  not  a  simple  repetition,  but  a  new  idea  of  an  action,  in 
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\vhich  a  repetition  of  the  original  action  is  implied,  e.  g.  dido, 
diciare,  to  dictate  {dico,  to  say),  noto,  to  observe  {noseo,  to  become 
acquainted  with),  puiso,  to  beat  {peUo,  to  thrust),  qvasso,  to  break 
to  pieces  {qvatiOy  to  shake),  tracto,  to  handle  {traho,  to  draw),  »€Uto, 
to  dance  {salio,  to  leap,  skip),  capto,  to  snatch  at  {capio,  to  lay  hold 
of).  {Canto,  to  sing,  from  cano»  to  sing  and  play,  £fe8to^  to  earry, 
from  ^cro,  to  carry,  carry  on.) 

Ohs.  HabitOy  licUor^  from  hdbeo,  lioeotj  2. 

§.  196.  3)  The  termination  sco  [scere,  3)  is  affixed  to  the  theme  (ia 
the  second  conjugation  retaining  the  e,  in  the  third  with  the  con- 
necting vowel  i)  to  form  verba  inchoativaj  which  denote  the  begin- 
ning of  an  action  or  condition.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  in- 
choatives are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  and  often 
have  a  preposition  prefixed  at  the  same  time,  e.  g.  tabasco,  to  begin 
to  stagger  (labare),  calesco,  to  grow  warm,  and  incatesco  {caleo), 
exardesco,  effioresco  {ardeo,  floreo,  not  exardeo  or  effUnreo),  inffemisco, 
to  sigh  over  {gemo),  obdormisco,  to  fall  asleep  {dormio). 

Besides  the  inchoatives  derived  from  verbs  many  are  formed  in 
esco  from  adjectives  {inchoativa  nominalia),  e.  g.  maturesco,  nigresco^ 
mitesco  {maturus,  niger,  mitis)  ;  see  the  Bules  for  Inflection,  §.  141. 
Integrasco  from  integer,  puerasco  from  puer^  silvescere  from  siha^  to  run 
to  wood  (of  the  vine),  ignescsre  from  igniSy  to  take  fire, 

01)8,  Of  verbs  in  sea  (scor)  without  an  inchoative  signification,  see 
§.  140  and  142. 

§.  197.  4)  The  termination  Urio  {urire,  4),  affixed  to  the  theme 
of  the  supine,  from  verba  desiderativa,  which  express  an  inclina- 
tion to  a  thing,  e.  g.  esurio,  to  have  a  desire  to  eat,  to  be  hungry, 
empturio,  to  wish  to  buy,  parturio,  to  be  in  labour,  •  There  are 
however  only  a  few  such  verbs,  and  they  are  little  used,  except 
esurio  and  parturio, 

Ohs,  Liffurio,  scaturio,  &c.,  are  not  desideratives. 

5)  The  termination  illo  {illare,  1),  affixed  to  the  theme,  forms 
some  few  diminutive  verbs,  verba  demintUiva,  e.  g.  cantiUo,  to 
quaver,  from  cano, 

6)  From  some  intransitive  verbs  there  are  formed  by  a  change 
of  the  conjugation,  sometimes  also  by  a  change  in  the  quantity  of 
the  radical  syllable,  transitive  verbs,  which  signify  the  effectuating 
of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  intransitive ;  from  fugio,  to  fly, 
jaceo,  to  lie,  pendeo,  to  hang,  weigh  (intrans.),  liqveo,  to  be  clear. 
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fluid,  come  fa^o  {I),  to  put  to  flight,  jacio,  to  throw,  pendo,  to 
weigh  (by  hanging  up),  liqvo  (1),  to  clarify;  from  ca4o^  to  fall, 
sideo,  to  sit,  come  caedo^  to  fell,  sedo  (1),  to  pacify. 

Ohs.  The  signification  is  otherwise  altered  in  ndo^  to  sink,  aUido^  to  scat 
oneself^  sedeo^  to  sit,  auitdeo^  to  sit  by.     See  also  under  cvho,  §.119. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Derivation  of  Adverbs. 

^  108.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives  (numerals),  sub- 
stantives (pronouns),  and  the  nominal  forms  of  verbs  (participles 
and  supines),  rarely  from  other  adverbs  or  prepositions. 

Adverbs,  which  express  a  way  or  manner,  are  derived  from  ad- 
jectives, by  the  terminations  e  (o),  and  ter. 

a.  The  termination  e  is  aflixed  to  the  theme  of  adjectives  and 
participles  used  adjectively  (perf.),  of  the  first  and  second  de« 
clension,  e.  g.  probe,  modeste^  libere,  aegre  {aeger,  aegri),  docte, 
ornate. 

Obs,  1.  From  bonits  is  formed  henH  (of  the  ^  see  §.  19.  2),  from  validus^ 
valde. 

Obs,  2.  From  some  adjectives  and  participles  of  the  second  declension 
there  are  formed  adverbs  in  o  (abl.),  as  tuto,  crebro,  necessario^  consulto. 
From  certus  are  formed  both  certo  and  certe^  which  are  generally  used 
alike :  certe  scio  and  certo  comperi  (for  certain)  ;  certe  eveniet,  it  certainly 
will  happen,  and  nihil  iia  exspectare  qv€fsi  certo  fvturum  ;  but  in  the  sig- 
nification at  least  we  always  find  certe^. 

b.  The  termination  ter  is  affixed  to  the  theme  of  adjectives  and 
participles  of  the  third  declension  (with  the  connecting  vowel  t), 
e.  g.  graviter,  acriter  (acer,  acris),feliciter  {audacter  is  preferred  to 
audaciter) ;  but  if  the  theme  ends  in  /,  one  t  is  omitted,  e.  g.  «apt- 
enter  (instead  of  sapient-ter),  amanter,  solerter. 

Obs.  1.  From  hilar  us  and  htlaris  are  formed  hilars  and  hilariter^  from 
oputens  and  opulentus  opulenter. 

Obs,  2.  From  some  adjectives  in  us  there  b  formed  besides  the  adverb 
in  e  another  in  ter^  e.  g.  humane  and  humaniter,firme  Bndjlrmiter  ;  espe- 

^  The  others  in  o  which  are  used  in  good  writers  are  areano,  eito,  eontinuo, /alto,  for" 
iuito,  gratmiiOt  liqvidot  manffutOf  perpihio,  precario,  raro  {rar€,  thinly,  far  apart),  teer$tOf 
tedmtoy  teriOf  tero,  auspicato,  direeto,  fettinato,  necopinato,  improviso,  merito,  (according  to 
one*8  deserts)  and  tmnmlo,  opUio,  «orii/o  (according  to  lot)  ;  further,  prima,  teeundot  &c. 
See  f.  199.  Ob$.  2. 
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cially  from  those  in  lenfus^  e.  g.  lueulente  and  luctdenter,     (Always  vio- 
Tenter^  usually  piaviter,) 

OhM,  3.  From  dijfficiliSy  alius ,  and  negmm  are  formed  difficuUer^  alUcr^ 
neqviter.  From  hrevis  is  formed  hreviter^  briefly,  and  hrevi,  shortly,  in  a 
-short  time  ;  from,  proeUvis  proelivi  {proclive),  downwards. 

c.  From  some  adjectives  no  proper  adverb  is  formed^  but  the 
neuter  (accus.)  serves  as  an  adverb.  This  is  the  case  y^ih  facile 
(but  difficidter),  recens  (lately ),  subtime  (on  high)^  mvltum^  phartmum, 
paullum,  nimium  (but  more  often  nimis),  tantunij  qvantum^  ceterum, 
plerumqve,  potissimum. 

Obs.  {Commodumt  opportunely,  commode^  properly,  suitably).  On  the 
use  of  neuter  adjectives  for  adverbs  by  the  poets,  see  Syntax,  §.  302. 

§.  199.  From  the  cardinal  numbers  are  formed  adverbs,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  first,  end  in  ies ;  e,  o,  em,  im,  tn/o, 
um  and  i  being  dropped  before  the  termination*  These  are  the  foU 
lowing : 

semelf  once  (with  a  distinct  root  sexies  decies  or  sededes 

firom  unus)  septies  decies 

his,  twice  (from  duo,  by  a  change  duodevicies  or  oeHes  decies 

in  the  pronunciation)  ^  undevicies  or  notnes  decies 

ter  vicies 

qvater  semel  et  fneies  or  vicies  semel^  (i^i- 
gvinqnies  (older  form  jvinqviens)        eies  et  semel) 

sexies  {sexiens^  &c.)  his  et  vicies^  or  vicies  his  {vides  et 
septies  his,  &c.) 

octies  tricies 

novies  gvadragies,  &c. 

deeies  eenties 

undeeies  eenties  tricies  or  eeniies  et  tricies 

duodeeies  dueenties,  &c. 

terdecies  or  tredecies  millies  (his  millies,  decies  mlUes, 
gvaterdecies  or  gvattuordeeies  eenties  millies^  8cc.) 

qvinqviesdecies  or  qvindecies 

Obs,  1.  To  these  adverbs  correspond  the  pronominal  adverbs  toties^  so 
often,  qvoties,  how  often  ?     (See  §.  201 .  4.) 

Ohs,  2.  From  the  ordinals  are  formed  adverbs  in  um  and  o,  which  are 
employed  to  signify,  for  which  time,  e.  g.  tertium  consul,  consul  for  the 
third  time.,  gvartum  consul  {eo  anno  lectistemium,  qvinto  post  eonditam 
urhcMy  hahitum  est,  Liv.  Vlll.  25),  or  in  enumerations,  primum,  in  the 
first  place,  tertium,  thirdly.     For  the  first  time,  first,  is  generally  ex- 

*  [So  belluntt  from  dueUum,  b<mu*  from  duonus,  &c.] 
'  Not  semel  viciee. 
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pressed  by  primum :  primo  usually  signifies  in  the  heginning  (from  the 
hepnninff).  For  the  second  time  is  expressed  by  iterum ;  secundum  is 
not  used ;  seeundo^  secondly,  for  which  however  the  Latins  more  fre- 
quently say  deinde,  turn.  For  the  remaining  numbers  the  forms  in  urn 
are  the  most  usual,  particularly  in  the  signification  of  a  certain  number 
of  times.  For  the  last  time  is  expressed  by  ultimum  (postremum^  extre- 
mum)  ;  now  or  then  for  the  last  timCy  hoc  ultimum,  illud  ultimum. 

§.  200.  a.  Some  adverbs  are  derived  from  substantives  with  the 
termination  itus^  to  denote  a  proceeding  from  somethings  e.  g.  coe^ 
liius,  from  heaven^  funditus,  radicitus.  The  following  are  formed 
in  the  same  way  from  adjectives ;  aniiqvitua,  from  times  of  yore^ 
diviniius,  by  divine  providence  or  suggestion,  humanitus,  humanly, 
after  the  manner  of  men. 

o.  By  attm  (as  if  from  supines  of  the  first  conjugation)  adverbs 
are  derived  from  substantives  and  adjectives,  denoting  in  this  or 
that  way,  e.  g.  caiervatim,  gregatim^  gradatim,  vicatim  (by  streets, 
from  street  to  street),  singtUatim,  severally,  privatim,  as  a  private 
individual. 

Ohs,  The  following  are  formed  without  a  ;  tribHtim,  by  tribes,  viritim^ 
man  by  wsnyfurtim  (fur),  ttbertim  (uber). 

c.  By  the  termination  im  adverbs  are  derived  from  the  supine, 

which  denote  the  way  and  manner  of  a  thing,  e.  g.  caesim,  punctim, 

by  striking,  by  stabbing,  carptim,  partially,  separatim,  separately, 

passim,  here  and  there   (scattered  and  without  order,  pando). 

(Mordicus,  with  the  teeth,  from  mordeo,  is  formed  quite  irregularly.) 

§.201.  From  the  pronouns  are  formed  adverbs,  which  denote 
place,  time,  degree,  number,  manner,  and  cause,  with  the  same  kind 
of  reference  as  is  expressed  by  the  several  pronouns.  For  each  idea 
(of  place,  time,  &c.)  there  are  formed  adverbs  corresponding  with 
each  other  (correlatives)  according  to  the  different  classes  of  pro- 
nouns, demonstrative,  relative  and  interrogative,  indefinite  relative, 
and  indefinite.  The  relative  adverbs  connect  the  sentence  to  which 
they  belong  with  another,  and  are  conjunctions ;  the  adverbs  of 
place  are  different  according  as  they  signify  remaining  in  a  place 
or  motion  to  a  place,  away  from  a  place,  or  on  a  certain  road ; 

1)  Adverbs  of  place : 
a.  (in  a  place)  Demonstr.  ibi,  there  (hie,  here,  istic,  there,  by  you,  illic, 
there,  ibidem,  exactly  there,  alibi,  elsewhere)  ;  relative  and  interrogative, 
ubi  (there)  where ;  where  ?  indefinite  relative  ubicunqve,  uHubi,  wherever ; 
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indefinite,  aUeubij  uspiam^  uigvam^  anywhere  {nwfvam^  nowhere,  utrobi" 
qvCy  in  both  places)  ;  indef.  uniYers.,  ulnviSf  ubigvey  ubilibeiy  in  any  place 
you  will,  everywhere. 

b.  (to  a  place)  Demonstr.  eo,  thither  (hue,  istuc,  and  t^o,  iUuc  and  iUo, 
eodem^  alio)  ;  relative  and  interrogative,  qvo  {utro^  of  two) ;  indefinite  re- 
lative, qvoctrnqve,  qvoqvo  ;  indefinite,  aliqvOy  usgvam  (nwgvam^  uirdqve) ; 
indefinite  universal,  qvovis,  qvolihet, 

c.  (from  a  place)  Demonstr.  indcj  thence  (Atnc,  istine,  Uline^  indidem^ 
aliunde)  ;  relative  and  interrog.,  unde;  indef.  relative,  undecunqve  (rarely 
undeunde)  ;  indefinite,  alieunde  (utrinqve)  ;  indefinite  universal,  undlfqve, 
tmdelibet, 

d.  (on  the  road)  Demonstr.  ed^  on  that  road  {Juu:,  istae.  Hid  and  illae, 
eddem,  alia)  ;  relative  and  interrogative,  qvd  ;  indefinite  relative  qv€Kun' 
gve  {gva^a) ;  indefinite,  aliqtd  ;  indefinite  universal,  gvavis^  qvoHbet, 

2)  Adverbs  of  time:  Demonstr.  turn,  then(funo);  interrogative,  foan- 
do,  when  ?  (eeqmndoy  whether  ever  ?) ;  relative,  qvum^  when,  as ;  inde- 
finite relative,  qmndocunqve,  qvan^qvSy  whenever ;  indefinite,  aHqvando, 
once  {qvandoqve^  rarely  qvandocungve\  ungvam^  ever  {nunqmmj  never). 

Oh$,  1.  In  place  of  the  mdefinite  pronominal  adverbs  derived  from  ali- 
gvis  (alieuhi,  &c.)  shorter  forma  derived  from  qvii  are  used  after  the  oooi* 
junctions  ft0,  num^  si,  and  nm,  which  are  the  same  as  the  longer  forms 
with  the  removal  of  ali,  e.  g.  necuhi,  that  nowhere,  negvo^  neeunde,  ne  qva^ 
ne  qvando, 

Obs.  2.  Uhievmqvey  qvocunqvey  undecunqve  (undeunde)  y  rarely  occur 
without  a  relative  signification  as  indefinite  words  expressing  universality. 

3)  Adverbs  of  degree :  Demonstr.  tarn,  so  (so  very)  ;  relative  and  in- 
terrogative, qvam  (so — )  as,  how —  ?  indefinite  relative,  gvamvis,  gvam^ 
libet,  how  much  soever. 

4)  Adverbs  of  number :  Demonstr.  tofies,  so  often ;  relative  and  inter- 
rogative, qvotiei  (so  often)  as,  how  often?  indefinite  relative,  qvotieseunqvej 
how  often  soever ;  indefinite,  aliqvoties,  sometimes. 

5)  Adverbs  which  express  way  and  manner :  Demonstr.  cto,  siCf  so,  in 
this  way  (corresponding  to  w  and  hie)  ;  relative  and  interrogative,  ut  (so) 
as,  hqw  ?  (qvi,  how  ?)  ;  indef.  rel.,  utcunqve.  (In  later  writers  qvaliter, 
rarely  taliter.) 

6)  Adverbs  of  the  cause :  Demonstr.  eo,  therefore ;  relative,  gpod^  qvia, 
because ;  interrogative,  cwr,  wherefore  ? 

From  these  adverbs  others  are  again  formed  by  composition,  e.  g.  eate* 
nuBt  gvatenwy  &c.     (See  §.  202.  Ohs,) 
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§.  202.  Some  adverbs  are  yet  to  be  noticed,  which  denote  relations  of 
locality : 

a.  In  0  (as  in  eo,  qvo,  &c.)  from  prepositions  (or  adverbs),  to  express 
motion  to  a  place ;  citro^  ultra  (to  that  side  ;  then,  of  his  own  accord,  into 
the  bargain),  intra,  parra  (forwards,  further,  from  pro),  retra  (re). 

b.  In  orsumy  orsuSy  aversutn,  aversus  (from  versus),  to  denote  a  direction 
to  one  side,  from  pronouns  and  prepositions ;  harsum,  qvarsum,  aliarsum,  ali- 
^voversumj  gvaqvoversus^prorsum,  forwards  {prarsus^  completely,  through- 
out), r^ornM9>,(r»mM»,  rvr^iM,  again),  introrsum,  sursum  (from  sub),  deor^ 
sum,  searsum.  {Destrarsum,  sinistrarsum,)  (The  following  are  mutually 
opposed ;  extrinsecus,  from  without,  intrinsecus,  from  within.) 

c.  fariam,  in — ^places,  in — parts,  from  numerals;  hifariam,  quadrifariam 
(jnvltifariam). 

'  Ohs,  Some  of  the  remaining  derivative  adverbs  are  substantives  in  a 
certain  case  (sometimes  in  an  obsolete  form),  used  with  a  particular 
meaning,  e.  g.  partim  (old  accusative  from  pars),  forte  {fors),  temperi, 
vesperi,  nactu  {nax;  interdiu,  by  day),  mane,  farts  {esse,  out  of  the  house, 
from  horae),  faros  {ire,  out  of  doors).  Others  are  compounds  of  a  case 
and  a  governing  word,  e.  g.  hactenus,  ^vemadmadum  (intered,  praetered, 
proptered,  anted,  posted,  with  an  unusual  construction).  In  nudiustertius, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  nudiusqvartus,  nudiusqvvntus,  &c.,  words  gram- 
matically connected  are  fused  into  one  by  the  pronunciation  {nunc  dies 
tertius,  qvartus,  &c.,  viz.  est), 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Formation  of  new  words  by  Composition. 

§.  203.  By  Composition  two  words  are  formed  into  a  new  com- 
pound word  {verbum  compositum,  as  opposed  to  ver bum  simpleai),  the 
signification  of  which  is  made  up  of  those  of  the  two  compounded 
words  (the  members  of  the  compound)  in  combination. 

If  two  words  are  used  in  a  definite  succession  to  denote  a  single 
idea,  but  are  yet  syntacticaUy  combined  as  separate  words  with  a 
distinct  grammatical  form,  the  composition  is  termed  spurious. 
Such  compounds  are  formed  from  a  substantive  and  adjective^ 
which  are  both  declined^  e.  g.  respublica,  the  state^  jus^urandum,  an 
oath  (§.53)9  or  from  a  genitive  and  a  governing  word^  e.  g.  sena- 
tusconstiltum,  verisimilis.  The  words  thus  connected  may  occa- 
sionally be  separated,  especially  by  qve  and  ve;  resqve  publico, 
senatusve  consulta  {res  vera  publico). 

Ohs.  Even  in  genuine  compounds  of  a  verb  (or  participle)  with  a 

A  a 
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preposition  or  the  negative  in,  the  older  poets  occasionally  separate  the 
particle  from  the  verb  by  qve^  e.  g.  inqve  ligcttus  for  illigatusquey  bound  np 
(Virg.) ;  inqve  aalutatm  for  insalutatusqve^  ungreeted  (Yirg.) ;  so  also 
hactemiSf  eatenus^  qvadamtenut,  by  a  word  interposed,  e.  g.  qvadam  prodtre 
tenus  (Hor.).  In  prose  this  separation  {tmesisY  is  sometimes  used  with 
the  intensive  per^  e.  g.  per  mihi  mirum  visum  est ;  pergratum  perqve  ju- 
eundunij  with  an  imaccented  word  in  the  middle.  (On  qvicunqve,  qvU^t, 
see  §.  87,  Obs.  2). 

§.  204.  The  first  part  of  the  compound  may  be  a  noun  (substan- 
tive^ adjective^  or  numeral)^  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  one  of 
those  particles  which  occur  only  in  composition  as  prefixes.  These 
are  the  following  :  amb,  round  (round  about),  dis^  on  different  sides 
(from  each  other,  in  two),  ri  {red),  back  (again),  se,  on  one  side, 
which  denote  the  local  relations  of  the  action,  and  are  commonly 
named  praepositiones  inseparabiles  (e.g.  amb^de7*e,  to  eat  round 
about,  discerpere,  to  tear  in  pieces,  recedere,  to  retreat,  secedere,  to 
go  aside),  and  the  negative  particle  in  (in-,  un-).  Some  verbs, 
mostly  intransitive,  are  found  as  the  first  member  of  a  compound, 
with/acere  (e.  g.  calefacio), 

Obs.  1.  Amh  is  altered  into  am  in  amplector,  amputo,  into  an  before  c 
(g),  e.  g.  anceps,  anqviro,     (Anfractus,  anhelo,) 

Dis  remains  unaltered  before  c  (g),  p,  t  {discedo,  disqviro,  disputo,  dis- 
traho),  and  before  s  with  a  vowel  following  {dissolve) ;  before^  the  s  is 
assimilated  {differo,  diffringo) ;  before  the  other  consonants  it  is  changed 
to  di  {dido,  digero,  dimitto,  dinumero,  diripio,  discindoy  disto,  divello  ;  but 
disjicioy  properly  disicio :  dijungOy  and  sometimes  disjungo);  this  di  is 
long,  but  in  dirimo  from  disemo  the  preposition  is  short.  (Otherwise  dis 
is  not  used  before  vowels.) 

Be  before  vowels  becomes  red  {redarguo,  redeOy  redigo,  redoleo,  redundo^ 
redhibeo).  (So  also  siditio  from  se  and  eo  ;  in  no  other  instance  is  se  used 
before  a  vowel.)  Me  is  short,  but  (in  verse)  is  lengthened  in  reddo,  re- 
ligiOi  reliqviae  (rarely  in  reditco).  In  the  perfect  of  reperio^  repello,  re- 
feroy  and  retundo,  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb  was  pronounced  (and  in 
older  times  also  written)  as  double ;  repperi,  reppuli,  rettuli,  rettudi 
(from  the  reduplicated  pepidi,  &c.). 

Obs.  2.  The  negative  in  is  only  compounded  with  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs, and  with  some  few  participles,  which  have  assumed  altogether  the 
character  of  adjectives,  e.  g.  incuUuSj  imcultivated,  indoetus,  unlearned,  and 
with  substantives,  in  order  to  form  negative  adjectives  or  substantives, 
e.  g.  informiSf  shapeless,  ugly,  ^om  formay  infamis  {fama)y  injuria^  injury, 

«  Tme$x$,  a  cutting,  from  riixpw,  to  cut 
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from  Jus,  It  is  modified  before  consoaants  like  the  preposition  in,  (Some 
compounds  of  participles  with  the  negative  in  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  participles  which  resemble  them  from  verbs  compounded 
with  the  preposition  tn,  e.  g.  infectus,  imdone  {in  and  foetus),  and  infectus, 
dyed  {inficio),  indictus,  not  said,  and  indictuSj  ordered,  imposed  (indico). 
In  good  style  however  the  negative  compound  of  the  participle  is  rarely 
used,  when  the  verb  is  found  compounded  with  in,  so  that  e.  g.  immixtiis 
signifies  only  mixed  (immiseeo),infraetus,  broken  {infringo),  but  unmixed^ 
unbroken,  are  expressed  by  non  mixtus,  nonfractus.) 

Obs.  3.  Ve  (of  rare  occurrence)  has  also  a  negative  signification  in  ve- 
cars,  vegrandis,  vesanus.  In  some  compounds  ne  (nee)  is  made  use  of, 
e.  g.  n^qveo,  niffas  (n^eopinatus,  n^gotium) '. 

Obs,  4.  It  is  only  in  composition  that  we  find  sesqvi,  one  and  a  half, 
e.  g.  sesqvipes  (whence  sesqvipedalis).  Semi,  from  semis  (gen.  semissis)  is 
used  in  compounds  to  denote  half. 

§.  205.  a.  If  the  first  member  be  a  noun^  the  second  is  affixed 
to  its  theme  (omitting  the  terminations  of  inflection^  and  a  and  tt 
in  the  firsts  second^  and  fourth  declension).  If  the  second  member 
begins  with  a  consonant^  the  connecting  vowel  i  is  often  inserted^ 
e.  g.  causidiais,  magnanimus,  comiger,  aedificOy  lueifuga.  {Nau^ 
fragxis  with  a  diphthong  from  navis,  frango,) 

Obs.  1.  In  some  words  however  the  connecting  vowel  is  not  employed, 
e.  g.  puerpera  {puer,  pario),  muscipula  {mus,  capio).  Hence  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  first  member  has  been  dropped  in  the  pronunciation  of  some 
words,  e.  g.  lapicida  (lapis,  lapid-is,  and  eaedo),  homicida  {homin^is), 
{Opifex  from  opus,  f ado). 

Obs.  2.  The  connecting  vowel  o  (tf)  is  rare ;  Ahenobarbus,  brazenbcard, 
Trqfugena. 

Obs,  3.  For  the  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  the  theme  of  the  ad- 
jectives is  used,  except  bene  and  male  {svaviloqvus,  but  beneficus), 

b.  When  the  first  member  of  a  compound  is  a  preposition  or  the 
negative  in,  the  vowels,  a,  ^,  ae  in  the  radical  syllable  of  the  first 
member  are  frequently,  but  not  always,  modified  according  to 
§.5  c;  see  the  examples  in  Chapters  17,  18,  19,  20;  inimicus 
(amicus) y  inermus  {arma),  {A  is  altered  to  u  before  I,  e.g.  calco, 
inculco.) 

Obs,  Exceptions,  like  permdneo,  contraho,  petfremo,  inhaereo,  may  be 
seen  elsewhere ;  conc&vus, 

'  Ne  is  short  in  neqveo  and  ne/as  and  the  words  allied  to  it  (nefarius,  nqfandus,  nefasius, 
long  in  other  words  (neqvamf  neqvitiat  neqvaqvamt  neqvicqvam,  nedam.)     Nee  is  short. 

Aa2 
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c.  The  same  occurs  (with  a  and  ae)  when  the  first  member  is  a 
substantive;  tubicen  (cano),  opifea:  {facio), stUlicidhtm (siilla,  cado^, 
lapicida.     (Also  triennium,  &c.) 

d.  The  compound  word  generally  retains  the  grammatical  form 
of  the  last  member^  if  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words^  e.  g. 
inier-rex,  dis-Hmilis,  per-ficio.  Yet  substantives  and  verbs  some- 
times vary^  see  f. 

e.  If  the  compound  word  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  words 
from  the  last  member,  a  suitoble  grammatical  form  is  given  to  the 
theme  of  the  latter,  e.  g.  maledicus  from  male  and  dico,  qptfes  from 
opus  and /acio  {fac),  with  the  nominative  termination  s. 

Ohs,  Sometimes  however  the  termination  of  a  substantive  is  suitable  to 
the  adjective  compounded  from  it,  as  erassipeshom  crassus  wad  pes;  dis- 
color from  dis  and  color. 

f.  Sometimes  a  particular  derivative  termination  is  affixed,  cor- 
responding to  the  signification  of  the  new  word,  so  that  it  is 
formed  at  once  by  composition  and  derivation,  e.  g.  exardesco  from 
ex  and  ardeo,  with  the  inchoative  form,  latijundinm  from  latus  and 
fundus,  Transalpinus  from  trans  Alpes. 

§.  206.  The  compound  words  may  be  referred  to  various  classes  accord* 
ing  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  compound  signification  is  deduced 
from  those  of  the  simple  words.     These  are  : 

a.  Composita  determinativa,  in  which  the  first  word  defines  the  meaning 
of  the  last  more  exactly  after  the  manner  of  an  adjective  or  adverb.  In 
this  way  prepositions,  prefixes,  and  adjectives  are  set  before  substantives, 
as  cognomen^  interrex^  dedecus,  wjuria^  ntfaSy  viviradix  {semthora)  ;  more 
frequently  prepositions,  prefixes,  and  adverbs  are  put  before  adjectives  or 
verbal  themes,  in  order  to  form  adjectives,  e.  g.  permagnus^  subdbsurdus^ 
suhrusticus  (somewhat,  rather  absurd,  clownish),  consimiUs,  tercentum, 
heneficus,  altisdntu,  recurvus,  in/wnis,  {JExinde,  desuper.)  A  great  class 
of  verbs  in  particular  is  thus  compounded  with  prepositions  (also  with 
amh,  disy  re  se);  see  Chapters  17,  18,  19, 20  ;  rarely  with  adverbs  {male- 
dico,  satisfacio).  (Subirascor,  subvereor,  to  become  a  little  angry,  to  be  a 
little  afraid). 

Ohs,  1.  The  composition  of  a  verb  already  compounded  with  a  new  pre- 
position (by  which  a  voedb,  decompositum  is  formed)  is  not  common  in 
Latin,  except  with  supers  e.  g.  superimpendo.  {Recondo^  abscondo^  assurgo, 
eonsurgo,  deperdo,  ditpereo,  recognosco,  since  condo,  surgo^perdoypereo,  and 
cognosco  are  considered  as  simple  verbs ;  repercutio,  repromitto,  subinvideoj 
to  envy  a  little.     A  few  others  are  found  in  inferior  writers.) 

Obs,  2.  Some  substantives  of  this  class  assume  the  termination  turn,  and 
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denote  a  collection,  a  part,  e.  g.  latijundium  (latifitndi),  cavaedium^  trieti' 
mum  {fiiduwriy  tridwumy  qvatriduum  from  dies).  From  sexviri  {semri),  the 
sixmen  (as  a  college),  and  similar  words,  is  deduced  the  singular  sexviri 
&c.,  of  a  member  of  such  a  fraternity.  {Duumvir^  triumvir^  plur.  duaviri, 
tresvirif  and  duumviri^  triumpiri.) 

b.  ComposUa  construota,  in  which  one  member  is  considered  as  gram- 
matically governed  by  the  other  :  they  are  divided  again  into  two  classes. 

1)  The  first  member  is  a  substantive  or  a  word  put  for  a  substantive, 
which  may  generally  be  conceived  as  an  accusative  (object),  sometimes  as 
an  ablative^  governed  by  the  second  member,  which  is  a  verb.  In  this 
way  are  formed  especially  substantives,  mostly  personal  names  (without 
an  ending  affixed  or  with  the  nominative  termination  s,  or  in  a,  us),  e.  g. 
signifor  {signumfero\  agricola,  opffex,  eausidicus,  nugigerulus  {nugMgero^ 
with  the  diminutive  termination),  tutHcen  {tuba  cano\  tibUsen  (for  tibticen)^ 

Junambvius  {in  June  arnhulo\  also  neuters  in  ium^  naufragium,  and  some 
adjectives,  e.  g.  magnificus,  with  others  in  Jlcus,  letifer,  and  verbs,  e.  g. 
heUigerOy  animadverto,  tergiversor  (with  a  frequentative  form  and  as  a  de- 
ponent), amplificOy  aedifico,  gratifieor^  frorsLfacio^ 

Obs.  1.  In  sHUuddium^  gallicinium,  the  first  member  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  genitive  governed  by  the  notion  of  the  verb  {stillarum  casus). 

Obs.  2.  Compounds  are  formed  in  a  similar  way  from  an  intransitive 
yerbal  theme  and  fado^  e.  g.  ealefaeioy  to  cause  to  be  warm  (caleo),  to 
warm,  tremefacio^  expergefado^  to  awake  (trans.)>  assvefacio^  to  accustom 
to  a  thing'.  {Condoeefacio,  eommonefacio,  perterrefacioy  from  transitive 
Terbs,  only  express  the  agency  more  emphatically.) 

2)  The  first  member  is  a  preposition,  the  second  a  substantive  or  a  word 
put  for  a  substantive,  which  is  to  be  conceived  as  governed  by  tjie  prepo- 
sition. Thiis  are  formed,  1.  adjectives,  e.  g.  intercus  {agva),  particularly 
by  adding  the  terminations  anus^  inus^  aneuSy  e.  g.  antesignanus,  Transpa* 
danuSy  suburbanusy  TransHberint^y  eircumforaneus  ;  2.  verbs  of  the  first, 
more  rarely,  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  which  denote,  to  bring  into  the 
given  relation,  e.  g.  segregare  (to  bring  away  from  the  grex)y  insinuare  {in 
sinum)y  irretire  {in  rete),  erudire  (to  bring  out  of  rudeness).  The  verbs 
however  which  are  so  formed  with  ea?,  often  denote  only,  to  make  into 
something,  e.  g.  effeminarSy  eaplanarSy  effsrarey  the  ea  being  added  in  a 
determinative  signification  in  deriving  the  verb  from  a  substantive  or  ad- 
jective (§.  193.  Obs.  1,  §.  194.  Obs.  1). 

c.  Compositapossessivay  which,  are  adjectives  compounded  of  an  adjec- 
tive (numeral,  participle),  a  substantive,  or  a  preposition,  for  their  first 

K  For  the  sake  of  the  venification  the  poets  sometimes  have  Upefacio,  liqv^t,  &c,  in- 
stead of  tepf/acio,  liqvifjitf  &c. 
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member,  and  a  substantive  for  their  second,  and  denote  in  what  iray  a 
subject  has  the  notion  of  the  last  word ;  e.  g.  crassipes  (one  that  htu  thick 
feet,  thickfoot,  thickfooted),  qvadripes^  alipes  (wing^ooted),  trimestris 
(three-monthly,  what  has  three  months),  eoncolar  (of  a  like  colour),  eon- 
eorSf  affinis  (that  which  has  its  boundary  on  something)  ; — decolor  (that 
which  has  no  colour,  colourless),  exsors  (for  which  there  is  no  lot),  er- 
pers,  enervis,  informis  (which  is  without  form,  shapeless,  ugly),  inermus, 
unarmed. 

Ols,  1.  If  the  substantiye  belongs  t*^  the  third  declension,  adjectives  of 
one  termination  are  formed  {concors,  ea;cors,  &c.,  with  a  nominative  termi- 
nation ;  bimaris,  of  two  terminations) :  from  substantives  of  the  first  and 
second  declension  are  formed  adjectives  in  m«,  as  hiJurcttSj  but  firequently 
also  in  is,  if  the  preceding  syllable  be  long  by  position ;  elingvis,  en^rvis, 
{bicomis).     In  some  the  termination  is  variable,  see  §.  59,  Obs.  3. 

Obs,  2.  In  the  numerals  in  decim  the  two  members  are  added* 
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Rules  for  the  Construction  of  Words. 

§.207.  Syntax  teaches  how  words  are  combined  into  a  con- 
nected discourse.  The  inflections  of  words  are  applied,  partly  to 
shew  their  mutual  relations  and  connection  in  a  proposition  (First 
part  of  the  Syntax),  partly  to  define  relations  common  to  the  whole 
proposition,  viz.  the  mode  of  the  assertion,  and  the  time  of  the  fact 
asserted  (Second  part).  Besides  the  inflections,  the  succession  and 
order  of  the  words  and  propositions  also  serve  to  give  precision  to 
the  discourse  (Third  part.) 

0^.  In  Latin,  as  in  other  languages,  a  departure  is  sometimes  made 
from  the  regular  construction,  in  consequence  of  attention  being  paid 
rather  to  the  sense  than  to  the  words  actually  used,  and  their  grammatical 
form  {cotutrucHo  ad  aetUewtiam^  synenm).  Sometimes  too  a  convenient 
rather  than  a  strictly  accurate  way  of  expression  is  aimed  at.  The  irre- 
gularities hence  arising,  which  in  some  cases  have  become  established  by 
use,  may  generally  be  reduced  to  three  kinds,  either  to  an  abbreviated 
form  of  expression  (ellipsis),  where  something  is  omitted  which  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  (or  reader)  must  supply,  or  to  a  superfluous  expression 
{pleotuumus)\  or  to  attraction  (attractio\  where  the  form  of  one  word  is 
determined  by  another,  though  not  standing  in  exactly  the  same  relation. 
Such  peculiarities  of  expression  are  sometimes  termed  figures  of  speech, 
figurae  aratianis  {Jigurae  syntaeticae,  to  distinguish  them  from  rhetorical 
figures  of  speech,  which  do  not  affect  its  grammatical  form.) 

^  The  Greek  word  o^rro^if  denotes  a  joining  or  arranging  together, 
'  "EAAcnf'ts,  deficiency,  it\fow9fffi6st  redundancy. 


PAET  THE  FIEST. 

Of  the  Comhinatim  of  Words  in  a  Proposition, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  ilie  Paris  of  a  Proposition.     Of  the  agreement  of  the  Subject  and 

Predicate,  the  Substantive  and  Adjective. 

§.  208.  a.  Discourse  consists  of  propositions.  A  proposition  is 
a  combination  of  words^  which  asserts  (or  requires)  something  (an 
action^  condition,  or  quality)  of  another.  A  complete  proposition 
consists  of  two  principal  parts^  the  subfect,  or  that  of  which  some- 
thing is  asserted^  and  the  predicatCy  or  that  which  is  asserted  of  the 
subject^.  Since  in  Latin  it  is  in  some  cases  unnecessary  to  desig- 
nate the  subject  expressly  by  a  word  of  its  own,  the  proposition 
may  sometimes  consist  of  a  single  word,  e.  g.  eo,  I  go. 

Ohs.  1 .  It  may  be  asserted  that  an  action  takes  place,  without  referring 
it  to  a  definite  subject  (impersonally)  ;  see  §.  218. 

Obs,  2.  Sometimes  a  proposition  is  not  fully  stated,  because  the  words, 
which  are  not  expressed,  may  easily  be  supplied  (understood)  from  the 
context,  as,  for  example,  in  answers. 

b.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  denoted  by  a  substantive  (or 
several  substantives  combined),  or  another  word  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, viz.  either  a  pronoun,  e.  g.  ego,  or  an  adjective,  which  names 
persons  or  things  according  to  some  particular  quality,  e.  g.  born, 
the  good,  bona,  good  things,  what  is  good,  or  by  the  infinitive  of  a 
verb,  e.  g.  vinci  turpe  est,  or  by  any  word  whatever,  which  is  only 
used  to  denote  its  own  sound  and  form,  e.  g.  vides  habet  duos  sylla- 
bas,  (the  word)  vides  has  two  syllables. 

Obs,  1.  Something  may  also  be  asserted  of  the  contents  of  a  whole  pro- 
position, and  it  may  therefore  stana  for  the  subject  (havii|g*its  predicate  in 
the  neuter  gender),  e.  g.  qvod  domum  emieti,  gratum  mihi  est. 

Obs,  2.  If  the  subject  be  a  personal  pronoim,  it  is  usually  omitted,  being 

^  Stthjectum  (subjicio),  properly  what  is  laid  underneath,  the  foundation  (the  subject 
of  the  discourse) ;  praedicatum  from  praedicare,  to  assert. 
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known  from  the  termination  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  curro,  eurrts ;  in  the  same 
way  if,  as  the  subject,  is  often  omitted.     (See  §.  321,  482,  and  484  a.) 

Obs.  3.  In  the  imperative  proposition  in  the  second  person  the  predicate 
is  not  combined  with  the  subject,  but  is  addressed  to  the  subject,  the  name 
of  which  may  be  added  in  the  vocative. 

§.  209.  a.  The  predicate  consists  either  of  a  verb  (whether  active  or 
passive),  which  by  itself  denotes  a  definite  action^  condition,  or  cha- 
racter, e.  g.  arbor  crescit,  arbor  viret,  arbor  caeditur  (simple  predi- 
cate), or  of  a  verb  which  is  not  self-subsistent  (which  does  not  in 
itself  denote  a  definite  action),  with  an  adjective  (participle)  or 
substantive  annexed  as  a  predicative  noun,  by  which  the  subject  is 
defined  and  described,  e.  g.  urbs  est  splendida ;  deus  est  auctor 
mundi  (resolved  predicate). 

Obs,  1.  The  notion  of  a  certain  substantive  or  adjective  as  a  predicative 
noun  may  sometimes  be  conveyed  by  a  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun 
in  the  neuter,  e.  g.  ^feo  tamsn  tile  erat  sapiens,  qms  enim  hoc  fait?  (Cic. 
Fin.  IV.  24.)  Qood  ego  fui  ad  Trasimenum,  id  tu  hodU  es  (Liv.  XXX. 
30).  The  adverbs  satis,  abundSy  nimis,  parum,  may  be  used  as  predi- 
cative nouns. 

Obs,  2.  On  the  understanding  of  the  verb  and  its  omission  by  ellipsis 
see  §.  479. 

b.  The  verb,  which  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  a  predi- 
cative noun  subjoined,  is  sum.  A  similar  use  is  made  of  those 
yerbs  which  denote  to  become  and  to  r&nain  {fio,  evado,  mamo), 
and  the  passive  of  many  others,  which  signify  to  name,  to  make  into 
anything,  to  hold  for  anything,  &c.,  to  which  the  words  which 
denote  what  a  thing  is  named,  what  it  is  made,  and  for  what  it  is 
held,  are  subjoined  without  any  further  addition,  e.  g.  Caesar  crea- 
ills  est  consul;  Aristides  habitus  est  justissimus.  (See  §.  221,  and 
on  the  active  of  these  verbs  §.  227,  where  they  are  more  particu- 
larly specified.) 

Obs,  1.  The  verb  sj^n  denotes  only  an  existence  in  the  most  general 
way,  which  is  defined  by  the  word  subjoined ;  the  other  verbs  denote  also 
an  existence  in  a  general  way,  either  as  commencing  (fa),  or  continuing 
{maneo),  or  an  existence  merely  in  name  and  estimation,  to  which  its  par- 
ticular chara^r  is  subjoined.  To  call  sum  the  connective  word  (copula), 
and  the  subjoined  word  alone  the  predicate,  is  a  less  correct  mode  of 
speaking. 

Obs,  2.  Instead  of  being  joined  to  a  predicative  noun  (in  the  nomina- 
tive), esse  may  be  combined  with  some  other  expression  which  serves  to 
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describe  or  define  it,  as  with  a  genitive ;  esse  alicujtis,  esie  magni  pretHiQ^ 
great  value,  pluris,  or  with  a  preposition  and  its  case,  or  with  an  adverb 
of  place,  to  denote  the  place  or  relation  in  which  a  thing  is ;  esse  in  Qallioy 
in  magno  timore,  prope  esse,  ihi  Jugurtha  erat.  {J^sse  pro  hoste,  to  be  ac- 
counted an  enemy.)  Sometimes  also  (in  familiar  language)  sum  is  used 
with  an  adverb  which  denotes  way  and  manner  (tVa,  »c,  ut),  instead  of 
an  adjective,  e.  g.  Itc^  sum,  sio  est  mta  homnum  {=taUs).  So  also  wc 
find  the  expressions,  recte  sunt  omnia  (all  is  well)  ;  more  rarely,  ineep^ 
tumfrustra  Juit,  impune  fuit  The  folbwing  are  used  impersonally ; 
ita  esti  sic  est,  so  it  is ;  contra  est^  bene  est,  it  is  well ;  melius  est  alicui^ 
some  one  is  better  off.  £sse  is  used  as  a  self-subsistent  verb  signifying  to 
exist :  est  Deus,  The  other  verbs  above  cited  may  also  be  used  as  self- 
subsistent,  e.g.  Verres  ah  omnibus  nominatur.  {Ita  appellor,  so  I  am 
called.) 

Obs.  3.  Some  verbs  frequently  express  nothing  more  than  the  direction 
to  an  action  (or  suffering),  or  a  relation  to  it,  which  action  is  then  denoted 
by  the  addition  of  another  verb  (in  the  infinitive)  by  which  the  predicate 
becomes  more  complex,  e.  g.  cogito prqficisd ;  cupio  haberi  bonus;  videor 
esse  magnus  (often,  videor  magnus). 

§.  210.  a.  The  predicate  may  be  more  accurately  defined  by  ad* 
verbs  and  by  substantives  (or  words  used  substantively)  in  certaia 
cases  (and  with  prepositions)^  which  denote  the  object  of  the  action 
asserted^  and  the  circumstances  attending  it^  e.  g.  Caesar  Pompefwm 
magno  praelio  vicit  K 

b.  A  substantive  may  be  connected  in  a  certain  relation  with 
another  substantive  in  order  to  define  it  more  accurately^  e.  g.  pater 
patriae.  To  every  substantive  also  there  may  be  added  other  sub- 
stantives descriptive  of  the  same  person  or  thing,  to  define  or  cha- 
racterize it  more  closely,  e.  g.  Tarqvinius,  rex  Romanorum,  The 
subjoining  of  these  is  called  appositio,  and  that  which  is  subjoined 
appositum, 

Obs.  Apposition  is  employed  also  in  subjoining  a  more  general  appella^ 
tion  to  several  individual  persons  or  things,  or  a  special  notice  of  indi- 
viduals after  a  more  general  description ;  qyattuor  liberos,  tres  filio9  et 
Jiliam  unam. 

c.  To  every  substantive  may  be  added  adjectives  (participles), 
which  may  be  again  defined  by  a  substantive  in  a  certain  case,  e.  g. 
vir  uiUis  civitati  svae,  a  man  useful  to  his  state. 

Obs,  An  adjective,  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  substantive, 
'  Objectum  from  ohjieio,  that  which  is  placed  over  against  the  action  and  exposed  to  it 
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is  oalled  attributive  {vir  bonus),  to  distinguish  it  from  that  whicb  is  used 
as  a  predicative  noun  with  the  yerb  sum  ;  vir  est  bonus, 

§.211.  a.  The  verb  of  the  predicate  is  regulated  in  number  and 
person  by  the  subject :  Pater  aegrotat ;  ego  valeo ;  nos  dolemus ; 
vos  gaudetis, 

Obs.  1.  We  must  here  remark  of  the  ^rt^  person,  that  in  Latin  a  man 
sometimes  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person  plural  (see  §.  483)  ;  and 
of  the  secondy  that  in  certain  kinds  of  propositions  the  second  person 
sing^ular  of  the  verb  in  the  conjunctive  is  used  of  a  subject  only  assumed 
and  supposed,  in  the  same  way  as  you  is  often  employed  in  English  (see 
§.  370).    (On  the  phrase  uterqve  nostrum  veniet,  see  §.  284.  Obs,  3.) 

Obs,  2.  The  third  person  plural  is  sometimes  used  without  a  defined 
subject  to  denote  a  common  saying  {ajunt,  di€unt,ferunt,  narrant^  &c.)  or 
the  general  use  of  a  term  {appellant,  vacant),  or  a  general  opinion  (  putant, 
credunt),  and  also,  when  the  adverb  vul^o  is  introduced,  to  express  what 
persons  in  general  do  ;  Vulgo  ex  oppidis  gratulabantur  Pompejo  (Cic.  Tusc. 
I.  35).   Satumum  maaime  vulgo  colunt  ad  occidentem  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  17). 

b.  The  adjective  or  participle  of  the  predicate  is  regulated  by 
the  subject  in  number^  gender^  and  case ;  in  the  same  way  every 
adjective  (partic.)  is  regulated  by  the  substantive  with  which  it  is 
connected  :  Feminae  timidae  sunt,  Et^us  hominis  actiones  ,malae 
sunt,  consilia  pejora.  A  personal  or  reflective  pronoun  used  as  a 
subject  has  the  gender  which  belongs  to  the  proper  appellation  of 
the  person  or  thing :  Vos  (you  women)  laetae  estis, 

Obs*  1 .  A  predicative  adjective  in  the  neuter  may  be  joined  to  a  subject 
of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  to  denote  a  being  of  a  certain  class  in 
general  (substantively),  e.  g.  varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina  (Virg.  Aen. 
IV.  669),  woman  is  always  a  changeable  and  inconsistent  being  {varia  et 
mutabilis  s,fem.,  woman  is  always  changeable  and  inconsistent.)  Turpi' 
tudopefus  est  (something  worse)  qvam  dolor  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  13.) 

Obs,  2.  If  the  subject  has  for  its  predicate  a  personal  name,  which  has 
a  distinct  form  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender,  that  form  is  pre- 
ferred which  corresponds  to  the  gender  of  the  subject :  Stilus  est  optimus 
dicendi  magister  ;  phihsophia  est  magistra  titae.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  apposition,  e.  g.  moderator  cupiditatis  pudor  (Cic).  Effectrix  beatae 
vitae  sapientia  (Cic).  (But  Qvid  dicam  de  ihesauro  omnium  rerum  me- 
moria  ?  Cicero  de  Or.  I.  5.) 

§.212.  If  two  or  more  subjects  of  different  persons  are  spoken 
of  at  the  same  time,  they  are  coustructed  with  the  first  person 
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plural,  if  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  this  person^  and  with  the  second, 
if  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  this  and  none  of  the  first  person :  Ego 
et  uxor  ambulavimvs ;  iu  et  uxor  tua  ambulavistis,  Haec  neqve  ego 
negve  tufecimus,     (Ter.  Ad.  I.  2,  23.)  ! 

Ohs,  1.  If  two  subjects  have  the  same  verb,  but  predicated  of  each  of 
them  separately,  and  with  the  addition  of  different  circumstances,  the  pre- 
dicate is  put  in  the  plural,  where  it  is  intended  to  give  prominence  to 
what  is  common  and  similar  in  the  two  transactions:  Sgo  te  poetis 
{r=apud  poetas),  Messala  antiqvariis  eriminabimur  (Dial,  de  Orat.  42) ; 
but  where  a  contrast  is  to  be  forcibly  expressed,  the  predicate  is  usually 
regulated  by  the  nearest  subject,  e.  g.  JUgo  sententiam^  tu  verba  defendu, 
8o  also  sometimes  with  et — et,  e.  g.  et  ego  et  Cicero  meusjlagitabit  (Cicero 
ad  Att.  IV.  17)  ;  and  always  so,  when  to  a  single  defined  individual  there 
is  added  a  general  designation  of  others^  wbo  are  in  no  way  related  to 
him :  Et  tu  et  omnes  homines  sciunt  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  XIII.  8.) 

Obs,  2.  When  the  predicate  is  placed  with  the  first  subject,  and  the 
other  (or  others)  follow,  the  first  only  is  regarded,  e.  g.  £t  ego  hoc  video 
et  V09  et  illi, 

§.  213.  a.  Two  or  more  connected  subjects  of  the  third  person 
singular  take  the  predicate,  T)  in  the  plural^  if  importance  be  at- 
tached to  the  number  as  well  as  to  the  connection,  which  is  gene' 
rally  the  case  with  living  beings :  Castor  et  Pollux  ex  egvispugnare 
visi  stmt  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  2) ;  pater  et  avus  mortui  sunt  (both  of 
them).  Also  when  persons  and  things  are  connected :  Syphax 
regnumqve  ejus  in  potestate  Romanorum  erant  (Liv.  XXVIII.  18). 
2)  in  the  singular,  when  the  subjects  are  considered  collectively  as 
a  whole,  e,  g.  senatus  populusqve .  Romanus  intelligit  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
V.  8) ;  this  is  often  the  case  with  things  and  impersonal  ideas,  one 
idea  being  expressed  by  several  words,  or  several  ideas  which  are 
connected  being  considered  as  one,  e.  g.  Tempus  necessitasgve  pos- 
iulat  (Cic.  Off.  I.  23).  Religio  et  fides  anieponatur  amicitiae  (Id. 
Off.  III.  11).  Divitias  gloria,  imperium,  potentia  seqvebaiur  (Sail. 
Cat.  12).  But  when  the  things  and  ideas  are  expressed  as  distinct 
and  opposed,  the  verb  stands  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  Jus  et  injuria 
natura  dijudicantur  (Cic.  Legg.  I.  16).  Mare  magnum  et  ignara 
{=zignoia)  lingva  commercia  prohibebant  (Sail.  J.  18). 

Obs.  Someti  ncs  the  singular  stands  with  personal  names,  because  each 
individual  is  thought  of  separately,  and  the  verb  referred  to  the  nearest 
subject,  e.g.  Etproavus  L.  Murenae  et  avus  praetor  fiUt  (Cic.  pro  Mur,  7)". 

%£<  Q.  Maximus  et  L.  PauUui  et  M,  Cato  iU  temporibus  fiterunt  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  6) 

all  lived  at  that  time. 
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OrgetorigU  Jilia  et  unus  e  Jiliis  capttu  est  (Cacs.  B.  G.  I.  26),  especially 
when  the  verb  precedes ;  Dixit  hoc  apiid  vos  Zosippus  et  Isminias  (Cic. 
Verr.  IV.  42)  ;  otherwise  very  rarely. 

b.  When  subjects  of  the  singular  and  plural  (in  the  thiiti^s  more^ 
are  connected,  and  the  predicate  stands  nearest  that  in  the  ^xa- 
gular^  the  verb  may  also  be  put  in  the  singular^  provided  that  this 
subject  is  made  more  particularly  prominent  or  considered '  sepa- 
rately ;  otherwise  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  Ad  corporum-'swr' 
tumem  mulium  ipsa  corpora  et  natura  valet  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  3).    Ilot^ 
mihi  et  Peripatetici  et  vetus  Academia  concedii  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  85). 
Consulem  prodigia  atqve  eorum  procuratio  Romae  ienuerurU  (Li v. 
XXXII.  9). 

Ohs.  1.  If  the  subjects  are  connected  by  the  disjunctive  particle  aut^ 
the  predicate  is  sometimes  regulated  (both  in  gender  and  number)  by  the 
nearest  subject,  sometimes  it  is  put  in  the  plural :  Probarem  hoc,  si  Socrates 
aut  Antisthenes  diceret  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  9).  Non,  si  qvid  Socrates  aui  Aru 
stippus  contra  consvetudinem  civilem  fecerunt^  idem  ceteris  licet  (Id.  Off.  I. 
41).  But  with  aut — aut^  vel — vel,  neqve — neqve^  the  predicate  is  almost 
always  regulated  by  the  nearest  subject,  e.  g.  In  hominibus  juvandis  aut 
mores  spectari  autfortuna  solet  (Cic.  Off.  II.  20) ;  Nihil  mihi  rum  neqve 
M.  Crassus  neqve  Cn,  Pompejus  ad  dicendum  reliqvit  (Cic.  pro  Balbo,  7)  ; 
the  plural  occurs  very  seldom :  Nee  justitia  nee  amicitia  esse  omnino 
poterunt  nisi  ipsae  per  se  expetantur  (Cic.  Fin.  III.  21),  except  when  the 
subjects  are  of  different  person ;  for  then  the  plural  is  geifbrally  employed 
(according  to  §.  212) :  Haec  neqve  ego  neqve  tufecimus  (Ter.). 

Ohs.  2.  If  the  subjects  are  not  connected  by  conjunctions,  but  the  sen- 
tence is  divided  into  several  clauses  by  the  repetition  of  a  word  {anaph>ra)y 
the  predicate  is  found  both  in  the  singular  (as  referring  to  the  nearest 
\  clause)  and  (more  rarely)  in  the  plural :  Nihil  libri,  nihil  litterae,  nihil 
'  doctrina  prodest  (Cic.  ad  Att.  IX.  10).  Qvid  ista  repentina  affinitatis 
conjunction  qvid  ager  Campanus,  qvid  effitsio  pecuniae  significant  ?  (Cio. 
ad  Att.  II.  17). 

§.  214.  a.  If  the  subjects  connected  are  of  different  gender,  the 

J     adjective  or  participle  of  the  predicate  is  regulated  in  gender,  pro- 

^    vided  the  singular  be  used  (§.213  a,  2)  by  the  nearest  subject: 

\       Animus  et  consilium  et  sententia  civitatis  posita  est  in  legibus  (Cic. 

pro  Clnent.  53). 

* 

?  b.  If  on  the  contrary  the  plural  is  employed,  then  the  gender  in 

the  case  of  living  beings  is  masculine :  Uxor  mea  et  filius  mortui  sunt  : 
the  neuter  gender  is  used  of  things  and  impersonal  ideas :  Secundae 
res,  honoreSf  imperia,  victoriae  fortuita  sunt  (Cic.  Off.  II.  6).   Tern- 


s 
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IW9  e^  tqUo  belH  adminisirandi  libera  praetori  permissa  sunt  (Lir. 
XXXV  25).  The  gender  may  however  be  regulated  by  the  nearest 
sub^  ^^"^^^this  is  itself  in  the  plural  (so  that  the  plural  of  the 
r*  ^  ^jJS^BjSy  be  referred  to  it  alone) :  Visae  noctumo  tempore  faces 
-qve  caeli  (Cic.  in  Cat  III.  8)*  Brachia  modo  atqve  humeri 
Uberi  ab  aqva  erant  (Cae&  B.  G.  VII.  56). 

Ohs.  In  case  of  the  combination  of  living  beings  (of  the  male  sex) 
objects  devoid  of  life,  either  the  masculine  is  employed  (when  the 
itter  have  at  the  same  time  some  reference  to  living  beings),  Bex  regia- 
qite  classis  vnaprqfecti  (Liv.  XXI.  50),  or  the  neuter  (so  that  the  whole 
is  considered  as  a  thing)  :  Bomani  regem  regnumqve  Maeedoniae  sua 
fatwra  sciunt  (Liv.  XL.  10),  their  property.  Naturd  inimica  sunt  Uhera 
civitas  et  rex  (Liv.  XLIV.  24),  hostile  beings.  If  the  nearest  subject  be 
itself  in  the  plural,  the  gender  may  be  determined  by  that  alone  :  Patres 
decrevercy  legatos  sortesqve  oraculi  Pythid  exspectandas  (Liv,  V.  1 5) ;  and 
this  is  always  the  case  when  the  predicate  stands  first :  Missae  eo  cohortes 
qvattuar  et  C.  Annius  praefectus  (Sail.  Jug.  77). 

c.  Even  with  connected  subjects  of  the  same  gender^  which  are 
not  living  beings,  the  predicate,  when  the  plural  is  used,  is  often  in 
the  neuter :  Ira  et  avaritia  imperio  potentiora  erant  (Liv.  XXXVII. 
32).    Nox  atqve  praeda  hastes  remorata  sunt  (Sail.  Jug.  88). 

d.  An  adjective  which  is  annexed  as  an  attribute  to  two  or  more 
substantives,  ^  regulated  by  the  nearest,  e.  g.  omnes  ap'i  et  maria  ; 
agri  et  maria  omnia  (for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  often  expressed 
thus:  agri  omnes  omniaqve  maria).  Caesaris  omni  et  gratia  et 
opibus  sicfruor  ut  meis  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  9). 

Ohs.  1.  If  adjectives  are  joined  in  apposition  to  define  a  subject  more 
distinctly,  they  are  treated  according  to  the  rule  under  b,  e.  g.  labor  vohp- 
iasqve  dissifnillimd  naturd,  soeietate  qvadam  inter  ee  juneta  sunt  (Liv.  V. 
4),  things,  which  by  nature  are  very  different.  (Otherwise  very  seldom ; 
Oallis  natura  corpora  animosqve  magna  magis  qtamjvrma  dedit ;  Liv.  V. 
44). 

Ohs.  2*  If  several  adjectives  are  attached  to  a  substantive  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  several  different  things  of  the  same  name,  tbc 
substantive  is  put  either  in  the  singular  or  plural,  but  if  it  be  the  subject, 
it  always  takes  the  predicate  in  the  plural :.  Legio  Martia  qvartaqve  rem- 
publicam  defendunt  (Cic.  Phil.  V.  17) ;  prima  et  vicesima  legumes  (Tac. 
Ann.  I.  8] ).  In  the  same  way  it  is  also  said  of  two  men  with  a  common 
name:  Cn»  et  P.  Scipumes  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  15;  more  rarely  jR.  et  C. 
QraechuSy  Sail.  J.  42  ;  but  Cn,  Scipio  et  L.  Scipio). 

Ohs.  3.  (On  §.  212 — 214).     In   some  few  instances  it  happens  that 
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regard  is  paid,  in  the  treatment  of  the  predicate,  only  to  the  more  remote 
subject  as  the  essential  one,  to  which  the  nearer  is  only  supplementary, 
e.  g.  Ipse  meiqve  vescor  (Hor.  S.  11.  6,  66). 

§.215.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  subject  are  sometimes  more 
regarded  in  the  predicate  than  the  grammatical  form  of  the  word  em- 
ployed. 

a.  To  substantives  in  the  singular,  which  denote  a  plurality  (notntna 
cdllectiva),  and  are  used  of  living  beings,  some  prose  writers  and  the 
poets  occasionally  annex  the  predicate  in  the  plural  and  in  the  same 
gender  to  which  the  individuals  belong,  but  only  with  substantives  which 
denote  an  undefined  number  (a  crowd,  number,  heap,  part),  as  pars^  vis, 
muUitudo:  Desectamsegetmn  magna  vis  Kominum  immissain  agrumfudere 
in  Tiberim  (Liv.  II.  5).  Pars  pcrexigua,  dues  amisso,  JEtomam  inermes 
delati  sunt  (Liv.  II.  14).  In  this  way  pars — pars  (some — others), 
uterqve,  optimus  qvisgye,  are  sometimes  used  with  the  plural,  e.  g.  Uter' 
qve  eorum  exercitum  ex  castris  educunt  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  30).  Delecti 
nobilissimus  qvisqve  (Liv.  YII.  19). 

Ohs,  With  substantives,  which  denote  a  regulated  whole  {exercitus^ 
chssis,  &c.),  the  plural  of  the  predicate  is  only  found  by  a  negligence  in 
the  expression,  e.  g.  Cetera  classis,  praetoria  nape  amiBsa,  qvantum  qvaegve 
remis  valuit^  fagerunt  (Liv.  XXXV.  26).  We  must  not  confound  with 
this  use  of  the  predicate  in  the  plural,  the  employment  of  the  plural  verb 
in  a  subordinate  proposition,  with  reference  to  the  individuals  which  are 
denoted  in  the  leading  proposition  by  a  coUective  word :  Hie  uterqve  me 
intuebatur  sesegve  ad  audiendum  signijloahani  paratos  (Cic.  Fin.  II. 
1).  Idem  huma^o  generi  evenit^  qvod  in  terra  eolloeati  sunt  (viz.  homi- 
nes) (Id.  N.  D.  II.  6). 

b.  If  male  persons  are  denoted  figuratively  by  feminine  or  neuter  sub- 
stantives, the  predicate  is  notwithstanding  sometimes  added  in  the  natural 
gender :  Capita' conjur<dionis  virgis  caesi  ae  securi  percussi  sunt  (Liv.  X. 
1) ;  so  also  occasionally  with  millia :  Millia  triginta  servUium  capitum 
dieuntur  capti  (Liv.  XXVII.  16). 

c.  If  the  names  of  other  persons,  to  which  the  predicate  is  also  to  be 
referred,  are  connected  with  a  subject  in  the  singular  by  the  preposition 
cum,  the  predicate  usually  stands  in  the  plural,  as  if  there  were  several 
subjects  regularly  connected :  Ipse  dux  cum  aliqvot  principibus  capiuntur 
(Liv.  XXI.  60).  If  the  gender  be  different,  the  rule  §.  214  b  is  followed : 
Ilia  cum  Lauso  de  Numitore  sati  (Ov.  Fast.  IV.  54).  The  singular  how- 
ever may  be  used  when  the  subjects  are  not  precisely  considered  as  act- 
ing or  suffering  conjointly :  Tu  cwn  Sexto  scire  velvm  qvid  eogites  (Cic 
Att.  VIL  14). 
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§.  216.  If  the  predicate  consists  of  sum  or  one  of  those  verbs 
mentioned  in  §.  209  b,  and  a  substantive,  the  verb  is  usually  regu- 
lated in  number  and  gender  by  this  substantive,  if  it  comes  imme- 
diately after  it  (or  an  adjective  belonging  to  it) :  Amantium  irae 
amofia  integratio  est  (Ter.  Andr.  III.  3,  23).  Hoc  crimen  nullum 
est,  nisi  honos  ignominia  putanda  est  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  3). 

Ohs,  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  where  svm  denotes  to 
make  up,  constitute^  e.  g.  Captivi  militum  praeda  faerant  (Liv.  XXI.  15), 
or  where  the  number  or  gender  of  the  subject  is  essential  to  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  proposition,  e.  g.  Semiramis  puer  esse  credita  est  (Justin  1.2). 
If  the  subject  is  an  infinitive,  the  verb  is  always  regulated  according  to 
the  substantive  in  the  predicate :  Contentum  rebus  suis  esse  maximae  sunt 
certissimaeqve  divitiae  (Cic.  Farad.  VI.  3). 

§.  217.  When  an  apposition  is  added  to  the  subject  in  another 
gender  or  number,  the  predicate  is  regulated  according  to  its 
proper  subject :  Tullia,  deliciae  nostrae,  munusculum  tuum  flagitat 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  1.8).  Only  when  the  designation  oppidum  {urhs  cioitas) 
is  added  to  the  names  of  towns  in  the  plural,  the  predicate  is  commonly 
regulated  by  the  former :  Corioli  oppidum  captum  est  (Liv.  II.  33).  V6U 
siniiy  oppidum  Tuscorv/m  opulentissimum,  concrematum  estjrdmine  (Plin. 
H.  N.  II.  53).  Also  when  the  proper  name  is  put  after  a  general  or 
figurative  designation,  the  predicate  is  regulated  by  the  former :  Jhioful- 
mina  nostri  imperii  subito  in  Hispania,  Cn.  et  P.  Scipiones  exstincti  ocei- 
derunt  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  15). 

Ohs.  1.  To  a  subject  in  the  plural  there  is  often  added  by  apposition  a 
more  special  definition  with  the  words  alter — alter,  alius — alius,  and  jvis^ 
qve,  in  the  singular  :  Ambo  exercitus,  Vejens  Tarqviniensisqve,  suas  qvis^ 
qve  abeunt  domes  (Liv.  II.  7).  Decemviri  perturbati  alius  in  aliam 
partem  castrorum  discurrunt  (Liv.  III.  50),  The  general  subject  is  often 
left  out,  and  must  be  inferred  from  what  goes  before  :  Cum  alius  alii  sub- 
sidvum  ferrent,  audacius  resistere  coeperunt  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  26),  as  they 
helped  one  another.  Pro  se  qvisqve  dextram  efus  amplexi  grates  hoMant 
(Curt.  III.  16).  Sometimes,  however,  the  predicate  is  regulated  according 
to  the  apposition :  Pictores  et  poetae  suum  qvisqve  opus  a  vulgo  conside- 
rari  vult  (Cic.  Off.  I.  41).  His  oratorihus  duae  res  maximae  altera  alteri 
defuit  (Cic.  Brut.  55) ;  especiaUy  when  a  division  and  contrast  are  de- 
noted by  alter — alter,  or  the  special  names  of  the  individual  subjects  : 
Dtio  eonsules  ejus  anni,  alter  morbo,  alter  ferro  periit  (Liv.  XLI.  22). 

Obs.  2.  When  another  substantive  is  joined  to  the  subject  by  qpam 
(tantttm,  qvantum)  or  nisi  (in  a  comparison  of  degree  or  in  exceptions), 
the  predicate,  if  it  follows  the  word  so  subjoined,  is  often  regulated  ac- 
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c^vi^^^glj)  6.  g.  ma^  pedes  qvam  anna  Numidas  tutata  sunt  (Sail.  Jug.  74). 
Mie  nan  tantum  litterae  qvantum  longinqvuJts  temporis  mitigavit  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  VI.  4).  Qfns  Ulum  eonsulem  nisi  latrones putant  (Id.  Phil.  IV.  4). 
(This  is  unusual,  if  a  resemblance  only  is  denoted  by  a  word  subjoined 
-with  ut  or  tanqvam,) 

§.  218.  An  impersonal  proposition,  by  which  the  existence  of  an 
action  or  relation  is  asserted,  without  being  referred^  as  predicate, 
to  any  noon  for  its  subject,  is  formed  in  Latin  as  follows : 

a)  by  the  purely  impersonal  verbs  (enumerated  in  §.  166). 

QbA,  1 .  Those  verbs  which  denote  the  weather,  especially  tonat,  Jul- 
ffuratfjuhninaty  are  also  predicated  personally  of  the  god  (Jupiter),  who 
is  conceived  as  the  author  of  the  tempest,  as  well  as  figuratively  of  others, 
e.  g.  tonare,  of  orators.     {Dies  UlncescU.) 

Ohs.  2.  With  the  verbs  Tibet,  ticet^piget^pttdet^poenitet,  taedet,  we  some- 
times find  a  neuter  pronoun  in  the  singular  used  as  a  subject,  to  point  out 
what  produces  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  verb.  e.  g.  sapientis  est  pro- 
prium  nihil,  qvod  poenitere  possit,  facere  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  28).  Non,  qvod 
qvisqve  potest,  ei  licet  (Id.  Phil.  XIII.  6).  (Occasionally  even  in  the 
plural :-  Non  te  haecpudent  ?  Ter.  Ad.  IV.  7,  36.  In  servum  omnia  licent. 
Senec.  de  Clem.  I.  18.)  Otherwise  what  produces  the  feeling  is  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  a  case  (the  genitive,  see  §.  292),  by  the  infinitive,  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  (with  refert)  by  a  dependent  interrogative 
proposition.  Such  an  appendage  supplies  the  place  of  a  subject,  but  is 
not  the  grammatical  subject. 

Ohs,  8.  On  the  way  in  which  the  person  is  expressed  with  miseret,  &c., 
see  §.  226,  with  lihet,  licet,  §.  244  a.  The  gerund  of  pudet  and  poenitet 
is  foimd  occasionally  used  as  if  from  a  personal  verb  signifying  I  am 
ashamed,  I  repent,  e.  g.  Nonpudendo,  sed  nonfaciendo  id,  qvod  non  decet, 
impudentiae  nomen  fugere  debemus  (Cic.  Or.  I.  26).  Voluptas  saepius 
relinqvit  causam  poenitendi  qvam  recordandi  (Id.  Fin.  II.  82) ;  but  it 
never  governs  a  case. 

b)  by  several  verbs,  which  are  used  in  this  way  in  a  certain  sig- 
nification, but  are  personal  in  others,  e.  g.  acciditj  evenit,  contingity 
it  happens,  constat  {inter  omnes),  it  is  agreed,  appdret,  it  is  evident, 
fee*  (These  verbs  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  or  a  subordinate  propo- 
sition, to  which  the  assertion  refers.) 

Ohs.  In  this  class  we  may  place  est  with  an  adverb,  without  a  subject, 
see  §.  209  b.  Obs.  2. 

■  Aecedit,  attinett  fionducit,  eoTtvenit,  expedit,fallit  {/ugit,  praeterit  me),  interest,  liqvei, 
patet,  placet,  praeetat,  restat,  and  a  few  others.    - 

C  C 
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c)  by  the  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  (or  transitive?,  whicb  are 
used  intransitively  in  a  certain  signification),  by  which  it  is  simply 
asserted  that  the  action  takes  place :  Sic  bene  dormitur.  Disptda- 
batur  acriter.  Ventum  erat  ad  urbem.  Invidetur  potentibus  (see 
§.  244  b).  Nunc  est  bibendum.  Dubitari  de  fide  tua  audio.  (Of 
the  participle  and  gerundive  see  §.  97). 

Ohs,  This  last  form  is  usually  expressed  in  English  by  ihey,  employed 
indefinitely,  or  resolved  into  a  substantive  with  the  verb  to  be,  e.  g.  It  is 
good  sleeping  here  ;  there  was  a  vehement  dispute.  Where  the  posture 
of  afikirs  is  to  be  expressed  in  general,  res  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sub- 
ject :  Hand  procul  seditione  res  erat  (Liv.  VI.  16)  ;  res  ad  helium  specttt- 
hat,  ad  interregnum  rediit  (Liv.  II.  56). 

d)  by  the  verb  est  with  a  neuter  adjective,  followed  by  an  infini- 
tive or  a  subordinate  proposition,  e.  g.  turpe  est,  divitias  praeferri 
virtuti.     Incertum  est,  qvo  tempore  mors  ventura  sit. 

Ohs.  1.  In  this  case  the  infinitive  (especially  if  it  stands  alone)  or  the 
subordinate  sentence  may  be  considered  as  the  subject. 

Ohs,  2.  An  impersonal  proposition  is  also  formed  by  the  third  person  of 
the  yeihs  possum,  soleo,  coepi,  desino  (coeptum  est,  desitum  est),  and  the 
infinitive  of  an  impersonal  verb  or  an  infinitive  passive  (according  to  c)  :         ' 
Solet  Dionysiumy  qvum  aliqvid  fv/riose  fecit,  poenitere  (Cic.  ad  Att.  VIII. 
5).    Fotest  dubitari.    Desitum  est  turhari  (Liv.  V.  17). 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Relations  of  Substantives  in  the  Proposition,  and  the  Cases ; 

the  Nominative  and  Accusative, 

§.  219.  The  relation  in  which  a  substantive,  or  a  word  used  as 
a  substantive  (pronoun,  adjective,  participle),  stands  to  the  other 
parts  of  a  proposition,  is  denoted  by  its  case  (sometimes  combined 
with  a  preposition). 

If  substantives  stand  in  the  same  relation,  they  stand  also  in  the 
same  case,  viz. : 

a.  The  word  which  has  an  apposition  joined  with  it,  and  the 
word  placed  in  apposition :  Hie  liber  est  Titi,  Jratris  tui ;  TUo, 
fratri  tuo,  viro  optima,  librum  dedi. 

b.  Words  which  are  connected  by  conjunctions,  enumeration,  or 
division  and  antithesis  (e.  g.  Gajiu  laudis,  Titus  lucri  cupidus  est). 
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c.  The  word  witli  which  a  question  is  put^  and  that  with  which 
the  answer  is  given  (if  this  be  done  by  merely  giving  the  name  of 
the  idea  in  question),  e.  g.  Qpis  hoc  fecit  ?  Titus  (viz./ect/).  Cujus 
haec  domus  est  f  Kti  et  Gaji,  fratrum  meorum.  Cui  librum  dedisii  ? 
Tito^Jratri  tuo, 

Ohs.  1.  If  a  word  be  subjoined  to  another  word  in  the  accusative,  da- 
tive, ablative,  or  genitive,  in  order  to  complete  and  define  the  idea  con- 
tained in  it,  we  say  that  the  former  is  governed  by  the  latter  (as  its  object). 
Of  a  word  which  generally  takes  other  words  in  a  certain  form  (e.  g.  in 
the  dative)  in  order  to  define  it,  we  say,  that  it  is  constrttcted  with  this 
form  (it  governs  this  form).  Since  the  construction  is  regulated  by  the 
signification  of  the  governing  word,  and  this  occasionally  varies,  a  word 
may  be  differently  constructed  according  to  its  different  significations. 

Obs.  2.  If  a  word  in  a  certain  signification  may  be  constructed  with  two 
different  cases  (e.  g.  similis  rei  alicyjus  et  rei  alicui),  we  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  find  such  a  word  followed  by  two  different  cases  united  by  a  con- 
junction, or  in  antithesis:  Stoici plectri  similem  lingvam  solent  dicere, 
chordarum  dentes,  nares  eornihus  lis,  qvae  ad  nervos  resonant  in  can- 
tibus  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  59).  {Adkibenda  est  qvaedam  revereniia  adversus 
homineSy  et  optimi  eujusqve  et  reliqvorum,  Cic.  Off.  I.  28). 

Obs.  8.  The  form  of  the  apposition  is  not  altered  by  the  addition  of 
dicoy  I  mean :  Qvam  hestemits  dies  nobis^  eonstdaribus  dico^  turpis  Uluxit  / 
(Cic.  Phil.  VIII.  7.) 

Obs,  4.  When  words  ai*e  cited  simply  as  words  (materialiteTy  no  regard 
being  had  to  the  idea  which  they  express),  they  are  notwithstanding,  when 
they  admit  of  inflection,  generally  put  in  Latin  in  that  case  which  the 
governing  verb  requires,  especially  with  the  prepositions  db  and  pro : 
Burrum  semper  Ennitts  dieit,  nunqvam  Pyrrkum  (Cic.  Or.  48).  Navigare 
ducitur  a  navi  {amor  db  amandoy  in  the  gerund).  Pauperies  dicitur  pro 
paupertate.  Except  when  a  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  nominative  or 
some  other  definite  form,  e.  g.  ab  Terentius  fit  Terenti,  from  the  nomina- 
tive Terentius  comes  the  vocative  Terenti, 

§.  220.  It  is  to  be  observed  of  apposition^  that  in  Latin  (espe- 
cially with  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  accusative),  it  often  de- 
notes not  the  character  of  the  person  or  thing  in  general,  but  its 
condition  during  the  action  predicated,  and  the  quality  in  which  it 
appears  on  that  occasion :  Cicero  praetor  legem  Maniliam  sjiasit, 
consul  conjurationem  Catilinae  oppressit  (as  praetor,  as  consul,  when 
he  was  praetor,  when  he  was  consul).  Cato  senex  scribere  historiam 
instituit  (as  an  old  man,  in  advanced  life).  JSic  liber  mihi  puero 
valdeplacuit  (when  I  was  a  boy).     Hunc  qvemadmodum  victorem 

c  c  2 
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feremus,  qvem  ne  victum  qvidem  ferre  po$9umu8  (in  case  he  should  be 
victorious)  ?  Asia  Scipioni  provincia  obtigit.  Adjutor  tiki  venio. 
(Compare  §.  227.)  In  this  way  it  is  said :  ante  Ciceronem  oonsuiem, 
before  Cicero  as  consul,  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero. . 

Ohs.  1.  In  this  case  numeral  adverbs  may  be  added,  to  denote  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  relation,  e.  g.  Pompejua  tertium  consul  judicia  vrdimtvU 
(when  he  was  consul  for  the  third  time,  in  his  third  consulship). 

Ohs,  2.  Apposition  does  not,  like  the  English  word  as^  denote  a  pro- 
perty which  is  merely  presumed  (e.  g.  he  was  taken  up  as  a  thief),  which 
must  be  expressed  by  tanqvam,  qvasi^  or  ut ;  nor  yet  a  comparison,  which 
is  denoted  by  ut,  sic — ut,  tanqvam  /  sic  eos  tractat,  ut  fares,  i^icero  ea^ 
qvae  nunc  usu  veniunt^  cecinit  ut  votes  (Com.  Att.  1^),  like  a  prophet. 

Ohs.  3.  Sometimes  an  apposition  is  subjoined  to  a  single  word  (the 
object  of  an  active  or  the  subject  of  a  passive  proposition),  which  in  sense 
belongs  to  the  whole  sentence,  or  to  the  predicate,  e.  g.  Admoneor,  ut  oH- 
qvid  etiam  de  sepultura  dicendum  existimem;  rem  non  difficUem  (Cic. 
Tusc.  I.  43),  which  is  no  difficult  matter. 

§.  221.  A  word  stands  in  the  Nominative  when  it  is  the  subject 
of  which  a  verb  is  predicated,  or  when  it  is  the  predtcative  noun 
with  sum,  or  fio^  evado,  maneo,  or  a  passive  verb  which  is  not  self- 
subsistent.  To  the  passives  of  those  verbs  which  signify  to  name, 
to  make  into  something,  to  account  as  something  (see  §.  227),  those 
words  are  added  in  the  nominative  without  any  further  addition, 
which  denote  how  a  thing  is  named,  what  is  made  of  it,  what  it  is 
accounted  as :  Caesar  fuit  magnus  imperator.  T.  Albucius  per- 
fecius  Epicureus  evaserat  (Cic.  Brat.  85)  °.  Numa  creatus  est  rex, 
Aristides  habitus  est  justissimus. 

§.  222.  The  Accusative  in  itself  only  denotes  that  a  word  is  not 
the  subject,  but  otherwise  names  it  quite  generally,  without  speci- 
fying any  particular  relation.  The  Obfect  of  transitive  verbs,  or 
the  person  or  thing,  on  which  tlie  action  of  the  subject  works 
immediately,  is  put  in  the  accusative :  Caesar  vicit  Pompefum ; 
teneo  librum.  The  object  may  be  turned  into  the  subject,  and 
the  same  verb  predicated  of  it  in  the  passive ;  in  which  case  the 
agent  (which  in  the  active  proposition  was  the  subject)  is  sub- 
joined with  a  or  ab :  Pompejus  a  Caesare  victus  est ;  liber  a  me 
ienetur, 

Ohs,  1.  (On  §.  221  and  222).     What  is  predicated  of  the  subject  as  an 

0  Evado  denotes  a  result  which  is  produced  or  attained  after  a  considerable  time. 
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action,  may  be  predicated  of  the  object  as  suffering,  so  that  this  takes  the 
place  of  the  subject.  The  accusative  is  originally  the  word  without  further 
definition  or  distinction.  In  the  masculine  and  feminine  a  peculiar  form^ 
the  nominatiYe,  has  been  deyised,  in  order  to  denote  the  word  as  a  subject 
(or  as  the  predicative  noun),  but  in  the  neuter  the  accusative  is  also  nomi- 
native. The  accusative  therefore  (as  an  indefinite  case)  is  used  in  the 
most  simple  way,  in  which  a  word  is  added,  to  define  and  complete  the 
predicate  expressed  in  the  verb.  .  In  the  indefinite  infinitive  expression, 
where  the  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  is  not  of  itself  as- 
serted, the  subject  and  the  predicative  noim  stand  in  the  accusative,  e.  g. 
hominem  cwrrere^  that  a  man  runs ;  ^ie  daminuntf  to  be  lord.  See  §.  394 
and  388  b. 

Obs.  2.  In  the  case  of  some  verbs,  to  the  actiTe  of  which  a  definition 
may  be  added  by  means  of  the  preposition  ab,  e.  g.  postulare  aliqvid  ah 
aliqvo,  it  may  sometimes  be  doubtful  in  the  passive  whether  ah  has  the 
same  signification  as  with  the  active  verb,  or  whether  it  denotes  the 
^ent,  e.  g.  poettdatur  a  me  may  signify  either,  others  demand  of  me, 
or  I  demand. 

Obs,  3.  With  reference  to  the  nse  of  the  passive  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  it  is  often  employed  in  Latin  where  in  English  an  active  transitive  is 
used,  with  the  reflective  pronoun  expressed  or  understood,  because  the 
action  is  conceived  not  so  much  as  proceeding  from  the  subject  as  some- 
thing operated  upon  it,  e.  g.  commendari,  to  recommend  oneself,  eongrC' 
gariy  to  assemble  (themselves),  contrahi,  to  contract  (itself),  deleetari,  to 
delight  (oneself),  effundi,  to  pour  out,  diffundi,  to  spread,  lavari,  to  wash, 
moveri,  to  move,  mutari,  to  change,  porrigi,  to  reach.  But  this  depends 
as  much  on  the  way  in  which  the  action  is  contemplated  by  tho  speaker, 
as  on  any  usage  affecting  the  several  verbs.  Sometimes  the  passive  in 
liatin  has  a  peculiar  signification,  which  a  mere  literal  translation  would 
not  adequately  express,  as  iondeor,  to  'get  shaved,  cogoTy  to  see  oneself 
obliged,  &c. 

Oha,  4.  Some  few  verbs  occasionally  lay  aside  their  transitive  character, 
and  are  used  in  the  active,  with  a  reflective  sigpiification  ;  e.  g.  duro,  in^ 
clino,  ineinuOy  mutOj  remitto,  verto.  In  other  instances  an  object  is  omitted, 
which  may  easily  be  supplied  from  the  context,  and  the  verb  used  as  in- 
transitive in  a  special  signification,  e.  g.  solvere,  appellere  {navem),  movere 
{eastra),  dueere  in  hostem  {exercittm).  These  and  similar  examples  may 
be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

§.  223.  a.  Whether  a  verb  is  transitive^  depends  on  the  signifi* 
cation^  and  on  the  circumstance,  whether  an  object  is  at  the  same 
time  conceived  as  immediately  acted  on.  (Of  those  verbs,  which  in 
Latin  only  suggest  the  idea  of  an  action  in  reference  to  an  object,  which 
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in  this  case  is  subjoined  in  the  dative,  we  shall  speak  when  we  treat  of 
that  case.) 

b.  Many  Latin  verbs  have  fundamentally  a  distinct  notion  from 
those  by  which  they  are  commonly  rendered  in  English^  and  are 
therefore  connected  with  substantives  in  a  different  way  (differently 
constructed);  e.  g.  paro  bellum  (I  prepare  for  war ;  properly,  I  pre- 
pare war)^  peto  aliqvid  ab  aligvo  (I  ask  a  person  for  something; 
properly,  I  seek  to  get  a  thing  from  a  person),  qvaero  ex  {ab  or  de) 
aliqvo,  qvaero  causam  (I  ask  some  one,  inquire  after  the  reason), 
consolor  aliqvem,  but  also  consolar  alicujua  dolorem  (I  console  some 
one  in  his  distress),  excuso  iarditatem  litierarum,  I  apologize  for  my 
tardiness  in  writing  (or  me  de  tarditate  litterarum),  but  also  excuso 
morbum,  I  plead  illness  as  my  excuse. 

Ohs,  Many  verbs  have  different  significations,  so  that  in  one  they  are 
transitive  and  govern  the  accusative,  while  in  another  they  are  differently 
constructed,  as  catuulo  aliqvem,  I  consult  some  one,  consttlo  cHicui  v,  I  have 
a  regard  to  some  one's  interest,  eonsulo  in  aliqvem,  I  treat  some  one,  e.  g. 
crudeliter  ;  animadverto  aliqvid,  I  observe  something,  animadverto  in  dH- 
qvem,  1  punish  some  one. 

c.  Many  verbs  that  are  properly  intransitive  sometimes  assume 
a  transitive  signification,  e.  g.  several,  which  denote  a  state  of  mind, 
or  its  expression  as  occasioned  by  something ;  as  doUo,  I  feel  grief, 
lugeo,  I  mourn, — doleo,  lugeo  aliqvid,  I  mourn  on  account  of  some- 
thing, horreo,  I  tremble,  shudder,  korreo  aliqvid^  I  am  alarmed  at 
something,  miror,  qveror  aliqvid,  1  wonder  at,  complain  of  something, 
gemo,  lacrimo,  lamenior,  fieo,  ploro  aliqvid,  I  weep  for  something, 
rideo  aliqvid,  I  laugh  at  something ;  so  likewise  maneo  {te  iriste 
manet  9upplicium,  awaits  thee,  Yirg.)  ^,  crepo  (e.  g.  militiam,  to  be 
always  talking  of),  depereo  aliqvem,  to  be  in  love  with  one,  navigo 
mare^  I  navigate  the  sea,  salto  Turnum,  I  dance  Turnus  (represent 
him  by  dancing),  erumpo  stomachum  in  aliqvem  (pour  out  my  bile). 
These  peculiarities  of  the  several  verbs  must  be  learned  by  practice 
and  from  the  dictionary.  The  poets  have  used  several  verbs  trans- 
itively,  which  are  never  so  used  in  prose'. 

Ohs.  1.  The  passive  however  is  used  in  prose  only  of  a  few  such  verbs, 
as  have  clearly  assiuned  a  transitive  meaning.     We  say   rideor,  1  am 

P  Si  qvi  exire  volwnt,  consulere  sibi  poimttt  (Cic.  in  Cat.  II.  27). 
q  Manere  however  is  also  constructed  witli  the  dative ;  to  remain  to  a  person,  be  re- 
served  for  him.     So  UlLewise,  ret  tUigvem  latet,  and  less  frequently  aUcui, 

'  Mediasqve  fraudes 
Palluit  Qudax  (llor.  Od.  III.  27.  27). 
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laughed  at,  but  doleo,  horreo,  never  have  the  passivey  except  AorrenduSf 
horrible. 

Obs.  2.  We  must  particularly  notice  the  accusative  with  olerSy  reSolere^ 
to  smell  of  a  thing,  aapere^  renpere,  to  taste  of  a  thing,  e.  g.  olere  vinum^ 
to  smell  of  wine.  In  the  same  way  it  is  said,  ntire  Bangvinemy  anhelare 
tcelus  (to  breathe  out  wickedness) ;  spirare  tribnnatum  (to  have  one's 
mind  full  of  the  tribuneship)  ;  vox  hominem  sonat  (sounds  like  that  of  a 
man.     Never  in  the  passive). 

Obs,  3.  The  poets  often  go  very  far  in  giving  intransitive  verbs  a  trans- 
itive signification,  e.  g.  in  expressions  like  resonare  lucos  eantu  (Virg.),  to 
make  the  groves  re-echo  with  song ;  instabant  Marti  currum  (Virg.),  they 
laboured  diligently  at  a  car ;  stillare  rorem  ex  oculis  (Hor.),  manor epoetica 
mella  (Id.),  to  drop,  let  flow.  They  also  form  a  passive  from  such  ex- 
pressions, e.  g.  triumphatae  Rentes  (Virg.,  in  prose  triumpkare  de  Koete); 
nox  vigUata  (Ov.)*. 

Obs.  4.  The  accusative  of  a  substantive  of  the  same  theme,  or  at  least 
of  corresponding  signification,  may  stand  with  verbs  which  are  otherwise 
not  used  transitively,  usually  with  the  addition  of  an  adjective  or  pronoim, 
e.  g.  vitam  tutiorem  vivere,  justam  eervitutem  seroire^  insanire  avmilem  er- 
rorem  (Hor.).  JEgo  patree  veitras  vivere  arbitrar  et  earn  qvidem  vitam^ 
qvae  est  sola  vita  nominanda  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  21).  Hence  in  the  passive, 
Jtacpugna  pugnata  (Com.  Kann.  5),  when  this  battle  was  fought.  {Nunc 
tertia  vivitur  aetas,  Ov.  Met.  XII.  188.) 

§.224.  It  is  particularly  to  be  observed^  that  several  verbs, 
which  denote  a  motion  through  space,  when  compounded  with 
prepositions,  acquire  a  transitive  signification,  and  are  constructed 
with  the  accusative.     Such  verbs  are  the  following : 

a.  Those  compounded  with  the  prepositions  circum,  per,  praeter, 
trans  super,  subter,  as  eireumeo,  circunvoenio,  drcumvehor,  percurro,  per^ 
vagor,  praetergredior,praetervehorf  praetervolo,  transeo,  transilio,  iransno^ 
supergredioTy  subterfiigio,  stibterlalor,  e.  g.  locum  perieulosumpraetervehor. 

Obs»  1.  So  also  praecedo,  praegredior^  praefluo  (flow  by),  praevenio 
{praecurro,  with  the  ace.  and  dat.)  ;  obeo  (regionem,  negotia),  with  obam- 
huhy  obeqvitOy  oberro,  with  the  signification,  to  walk,  ride,  rove  through 
or  over  (but  with  the  dative,  signifying  he/ore  or  against,  obeguitare  por- 
toe)  ;  usually  suheo  {Jtectvm,  montem,  nomen  exulis  ;  subire  ad  muros^  to 
draw  near  beneath  the  waUs,  poet,  suhire  portae^  subit  animo,  mihiy  it 
occurs  to  me).  In  the  case  of  the  others  compoimded  with  oh  and  tub 
the  reference  to  a  thing  is  expressed  by  the  dative ;  see  §.  245. 

Obsm  2.  The  accusative  stands  also  with  verbs  compounded  with  dreum^ 

*  Regnata  Lacwii  rwra  Phalanto  (Hor.  Od.  II.  612). 
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whicli  denote  a  Toice  or  sound  ;  circumfremOf  circumlairo,  circumsSnOf  eir- 
cumstr^o, 

Ohs.  3.  Supervsnio^  to  eome  upon,  after,  to,  is  constructed  inritb  the. 
dative. 

b.  Various  Terbs,  wbich^  from  being  compounded  with  ad,  con,  or 
in,  acquire  an  improper  and  altered  meaning ;  as^  adeo,  to  visit, 
apply  to  someone  {colonias,  deos,  libros  Sibyllinos),  aggredlar,  ado- 
rior,  to  attack,  convenio,  to  meet  a  person  (in  order  to  speak  with 
him),  coeo,  to  enter  upon  {socieiatem),  ineo,  to  enter,  form,  enter  on^ 
tread  {sooieiatem,  consilia,  rationem,  maffistratum,  fines).  Both  these 
and  the  verbs  adduced  under  a.  are  used  also  in  the  passive  aa 
complete  transitives:  Flumentransitur;  hostis  circumventus;  societas 
inita  est. 

Ohs,  1.  Adeoad  aliqvemy  I  go  to  some  one ;  aceedo  ad  aliqvem.  (Com- 
pare §.  245  a.  with  Ohs,  2.) 

Ols^  2.  Insid^e  locum,  to  take  possession  of  a  place,  to  settle  there  («»- 
sidere  locumj  to  keep  possession  of  it)  ;  insidHre  in  animOy  to  impress  itself 
on  the  mind  ;  insistere  viam,  iter,  pursue,  enter  upon  ;  insistere  loco  (dat.) 
and  in  loco,  to  stand  in  a  place.  Ingredior  and  invado  are  constructed 
both  with  the  simple  accusative  and  with  the  preposition  repeated  {yngredi 
urbem  and  iai  urbem  ;  ingredi  iter,  magistratum,  to  enter  upon ;  invadere  in 
hostem,  Cic,  hostis  invaditur.  Sail.) ;  usually  irrtmpo  in  urbem,  insilio  in 
eqvum,  but  also  irrumpo  urbem,  insilio  eqvum  (not  in  the  passive),  ih- 
cessit  (from  incedo  ;  see  §.  188)  timor  patres  and  eura  pafribus  (dat.). 
Other  verbs  with  in  (e.  g.  ineido,  incurro,  invoh,  innate)  are  used  only 
rarely  and  poetically  with  the  accusative  instead  of  with  in  or  the  dative. 

c.  Excedo,  egredior,  to  overstep,  e.  g.  fines, 

Ohs.  In  the  signification  to  go  out  these  verbs  are  mostly  constructed 
with  ex,  as  also  commonly  elahor,  evado,  to  slip  from,  come  from.  Of 
excedo,  egredior,  with  the  simple  ablative,  see  §.  262.  (The  passive  of 
exeedo  and  evado  is  not  used.  JSxeo  with  the  accus.,  e.g.  modum,  is 
poetical.) 

d.  Antevemo,  to  be  beforehand  with,  antegredior,  to  go  before. 
The  verbs  antecedo,  anteeo,  anteceUo,  praesto,  to  excel,  are  con* 
stracted  both  with  the  dative  and  the  accusative,  but  most  fre- 
quently with  the  former  (not  in  the  passive). 

Ohs.  JExcello  is  used  with  the  dative  (excellere  ceteris)^  or  without  a 
case  (inter  omnes). 

§.  225.  Those  verbs  which  denote  presence  in  a  place  {Jaceo, 
sedeo,  sto)  govern  the  accusative  when  they  are  compounded  with 
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circum  ;  Multa  me  pericula  circumstant.  (On  the  compoundB  with 
oJ  see  §.  245,  Obs.  2.) 

-  Obs.  We  must  separately  notice  ohsideo  (with  its  signification  entirely 
changed ;  to  besiege).  Of  other  compound  verbs,  which  convey  no  idea 
of  space  and  yet  become  transitiye  by  composition,  we  may  notice  alUUro^ 
alloqvary  impu^o,  oppugnOy  and  dpugno.  {Aitendo  aliqvid,  e.  g.  verstim, 
and  aligvem^  attendo  animum  ad  aliqvid.) 

§.  226.  With  the  impersonal  verbs  pi^et,  pudet,  poenitet,  taedei, 
{pertaesum  est)^  miser et^  the  name  of  the  person  whose  mind  is 
affected  stands  as  an  object  in  the  accusative  (but  that  which 
excites  the  emotion  in  the  genitive),  e.  %, pudet  regemfacti;  miseret 
nos  hominis;  solet  vos  beneficiorum  poenitere.  In  the  same  way 
decet^  it  beseems,  becomes,  and  dedecet,  govern  the  accusative,  e.  g. 
Oiratorem  irasci  minime  decet. 

Obs.  Transitive  verbs  which  are  used  impersonally  (with  an  infinitive 
or  accusative  with  the  infin.  for  their  subject)  retain  the  accusative,  e.  g. 
nan  mefallit  {fugit^  praeterit),  it  does  not  escape  my  attention. 

§.  227.  Some  verbs,  which  do  not  in  themselves  denote  a  com- 
plete action,  take  besides  the  object  itself  the  accusative  of  a  sub- 
stantive or  adjective,  which  constitutes  a  predicate  of  the  object, 
I  and  serves  to  complete  the  notion  of  the  verb.  (Strictly  speaking, 
this  accusative  forms  an  apposition  to  the  object.)  In  the  pas- 
sive these  verbs  are  used  as  incomplete  with  the  predicative  noun 
in  the  nominative,  according  to  §.  209.  Such  verbs  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  Those  verbs  which  denote  to  make  (to  choose,  nominate),  to 
have  or  appoint  (to  give,  take,  assume,  &c.),  ^fado,  efficio,  reddo, 
creOy  eliffo,  declaro,  designo,  renuntio,  dico,  &c.,  do,  sumo,  capio,  tn- 
stituo,  &c.  That  into  which  a  thing  is  made,  &c.,  is  subjoined  to 
these  verbs  in  the  accusative :  Avaritia  homines  caecos  reddit  ^ 
Mesopoiamiam  fertilem  efficit  Euphrates  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  52).  Scipio 
P.  Eupilium  potuit  consulem  efficere  (Id.  Lael.  20).  Populus  Roma^ 
nus  Numam  regem  creavit  {Jussit,  Liv.).  Ciceronem  una  voce  uni- 
versus  populus  Romanus  consulem  declaravit  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr. 
II.  2).  Appius  Claudius  libertinorum  filios  senatores  legit.  Cato 
Valerium  Flaccum  in  consulatu  collegam  habuit.  Tiberius  Druso 
Sejanum  dedit  adjutorem.  Augustus  lUerium  filium  et  consortem 
potestatis  ascivit. 

*  Reddo  is  especially  used  with  adjectives ;  but  not  in  the  passive,  where  >f^«  alone  is 
employed. 
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Obs,  Tliifl  idiom  is  yariously  expressed  in  English,  e.  g.  In  him  we  hare 
an  excellent  leader ;  Hvne  egregium  dueem  habemui. 

b.  Those  yerbs  which  signify  to  shew  oneself  as  something^  to  find 
a  thing  of  a  certain  character^  e.  g.  Praesia  te  virum  (Cic).  Rejt 
se  clementem  praebebit.  Cognosces  me  tuae  dignitatis  fcnUorem  (in 
me  you  will  find  one  who  will  promote  your  dignity). 

c.  Those  verbs  which  signify  to  name  and  to  look  upon  as  anything 
(to  hold^  reckon^  declare)^  {appello,  voco^  nomino,  dico,  saluto,  Sec. 
inscribo,  to  entitle ; — habeo,  duco,  existimo,  numero,  judico,  and 
sometimes  puto)  :  Summum  consilium  reipublicae  Romani  appeUa-^ 
runt  senatum,  Cicero  librum  aliqvem  Laelium  inscripsit,  Senatus 
Antonium  hostemjudicavit,     Tejudicem  aegvum  puto  (Cic.)^. 

Ohs,  1.  Habeo  and  existimo  are  used  in  this  signification  mostly  in  the 
passive  (AristideshabitMestjustissimus;  nolo  existimari  impudens) .  We 
also  find  habere  aliqvem  pro  hosfe  (to  treat  him  as  an  enemy) ;  pro  nihilo 
putare  ;  in  hostium  numero  habere  ;  parentis  loco  (tit  loco)  habere  (dueere') 
aliqvem, 

Obsn  2.  Puto^  existimo,  judico^  duco,  to  think,  believe,  hold  (that  a  thing 
is  so  and  so),  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  proposition.  Oredor,  used  in 
the  way  here  mentioned  {to  he  looked  upon  as  something),  is  poetical : 
credor  sangvinis  auetor  (Ovid). 

Ohs.  8.  If  several  objects,  differing  in  gender  or  number,  are  combined 
with  one  of  these  verbs,  the  predicative  noun,  if  it  be  an  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple, is  regulated  according  to  the  rules  given  in  §.213  and  214. 

Ohs,  4.  A  predicative  noun  may  also  be  subjoined  to  the  passive  parti- 
ciple of  these  verbs,  e.  g.  Marius  hostis  judicattu,  Marius  who  was  de-  ' 
dared  an  enemy ;  and  although  rarely,  in  other  cases  besides  the  nom.  and 
accus.,  e.  g.  in  the  ablative :  FUio  sua  magistro  eqvitum  create  (Liv.  IV. 
46),  when  he  had  named  his  son  mag.  eqv.  Consulibus  certioribus  fact  is 
(Liv.  XLY.  21,  fix>m  certioremfacio,  to  apprize)  ;  and  in  the  dative :  i?«> 
misU  tamen  Oct^wianus  Antonio  hostijudieato  amicos  omnes  {Svet.  Oct.  17>. 

§.  228.  Some  few  verbs,  all  of  which  have  for  their  object  a 
person  (or  something  considered  as  a  person),  may  take  another 
accusative,  in  order  to  denote  a  more  remote  object  of  the  ac- 
tion, viz. : 

a.  Doceo,  to  teach  one  a  thing,  edoceo,  to  inform,  acquaint  with^ 
dedoceOf  to  cause  one  to  unlearn  a  thing  (make  one  break  off),  celo, 
to  keep  one  in  ignorance  of  a  thing  (conceal),  e.  g.  docere  aliqvem 

"  [  A  peculiar  oonstirttction  of  asthno  is  met  with  in  Ciesar,  B.  G.  III.  20  :   Qooe  pars 
ex  tertia  parte  GalUae  est  aeiUmanda.'] 
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liiteras.  Non  eelavi  te  sermonem  hominum  (Cic).  Bat  we  find  also 
the  construction^  docere  aliqvem  de  aliqva  re,  signiiyingi  to  acqaaiut 
with  something,  and  celare  aUqvem  de  aliqva  re, 

Ohs.  In  the  passive  the  accusative  may  be  retained  with  ioteo  (daeeri 
motu8  Ioni€08,  Hor. ;  X.  Marcius  nth  Cn,  Scipians  omnet  miUtiae  artes 
edoetus  fiterat^  Liv.),  especially  with  the  participle  {doctus  iter  meliue^ 
Hor. ;  edoetus  iter  kostium,  Tac.) ;  but  the  more  usual  expression  is  discers 
idiqvid  (doceri  de  aliqva  re,  to  be  informed).  (Also  doctus  Oraecis  litterie, 
skilled  in  Greek,  Doceo  aliqvem  Oraece  loqvi ;  Qraece  loqvi  doeendus.) 
The  accusative  of  a  neuter  pronoun  may  stand  with  eelar  (e.  g.  Hoe  noe 
eelatoe  non  oportuit,  Ter.  Hec.  IV.  4,  23) ;  otherwise  it  is  expressed 
celor  de  re  aliqva^. 

b.  Pasco  {reposco),  flaffito,  to  AemvLui  something  from  one,  oro,  to 
pray  for^  roffo,  to  ask  for^  interrogo  (percontor),  to  ask  one  about  a 
thing :  Verres  parentes  pretium  pro  sepultura  liberum  poscebai  (Cic. 
Terr.  I.  8).  Caesar  Jrumenium  Aeduos  fiagitabat  (Caes.  B.G.  1. 16). 
Achaei  regem  auxilia  orabant  (Liv.  XXVIII.  5).  THbunus  me 
primum  senteniiam  rogavit  (Ciot  ad  Q.  Fr .  II.  1 ) .  Socrates  pusionem 
geometrica  qvaedam  interrogat  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  24).  Hence  in  the 
passive,  interrogatus  sententiam  (and  in  the  poets  poseor  aliqvid,  some- 
thing is  desired  of  me). 

Ohs.  1.  We  may  also  a&y  posco,  flagito  aliqvid  ab  aliqvo  (as  we  always 
£nd petOy  postulo  aliqvid  ab  aliqvo).  Itogo  and  oro  are  also  put  merely 
with  the  name  of  the  thing  wished  for :  rogare  atixilium,  pacem  arare» 
These  verbs  have  especially  two  accusatives,  when  the  object  desired  is 
expressed  by  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun  (e.  g.  hoc  te  oro  ;  qvod  me  rogas),  or 
of  a  numeral  adjective  {unum,  multa  te  rogo).  The  same  holds  of  rogo : 
interrogo,  to  ask  about ;  they  have  a  substantive  as  the  accusative  of  the 
thing  only  in  the  signification,  to  call  upon  a  person  to  say  something, 
e.  g.  sententiam,  testimonium ;  otherwise  interrogo  de  re  aliqva.  Per- 
contor  is  rarely  used  in  this  way.  {8i  qvis  meum  te  percontabitur  aevum, 
Hor.  Ep.  I.  20,  26),  commonly  percontor  aliqvem,  to  examine  a  person, 
or  percontor  aliqvid  ex  aliqvo. 

Obs.  2.  Here  we  may  also  notice  the  expression,  velle  aliqvem  aliqvid, 
to  want  a  thing  from  a  person,  e.  g.  qvid  me  vis  f 

c.  Moneo,  admoneo,  hortor,  if  the  admonition  or  encouragement 
be  denoted  by  a  pronoun  (or  numeral  adjective)  in  the  neuter  (com- 
pare §.  229) :  Discipulos  id  unum  moneo,  ut  praeceptores  non  minus 

*  Docere  aliqvem  Latine,  Graece  {scire,  nescire,  obliviwi  Latine,  Graeee) ;  docere  aU- 
qvemjldibus  (to  teach  one  to  play  on  a  stringed  instrument).  With  a  simple  accusative 
of  the  thing  in  the  signification  to  lecture  on,  trado (phUotophiam  trodo)  is  uaed-in  prefer- 
euce  to  doceo. 
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qvam  ipsa  studia  ament  (Quinct.  II.  9^  1).  Si  tu,  gvod te  jamdudum 
hortor^  ewieris,  exhaurietur  ex  urhe  tuorum  comitumpemiciosa  aeniina 
reipublicae  (Cic.  Cat.  I.  5).  This  accusative  is  retained  in  the  pas- 
sive :  NoH  atidimus  ea,  qvae  ab  natura  monemur  (Cic.  Lael.  24). 
(Otherwise  admoneo  aiiqvem  ret  [see  §.  291]  or  de  re.) 

Ohs.  So  also  with  co^o :  Qvid  non  mortalia  pectora  cops,  auri  sacra 
fames  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  56).   Si  cogi  aliqvid  eonsules  possunt  (Liv.  IV.  26). 

§.  229.  The  accus.  neuter  of  a  pronoun  {id,  hoc,  illud,  idem, 
gvod,  qvid,  alvad,  alterum,  aliqvid,  qvidpiam,  qvidqvam,  nihil,  utnan- 
gve)  or  of  a  numeral  adjective  {unum,  multa),  is  sometimes  sub- 
joined to  intransitive  verbs^  to  denote  the  compass  and  extent  of 
the  action  (in  general).     This  is  done — 

a.  In  particular  with  several  verbs^  which  denote  a  state  of  mind 
and  its  expression,  e.  g.  laeto^%  glorior,  irascor,  sticcenseo,  asseniior, 
dubito,  studeo,  A  more  accurate  definition  is  often  annexed  to  the 
pronoun  by  an  additional  clause.  (The  pronoun  belongs  properly 
to  the  substantive  notion  contained  ik^the  verb  itself,  e.  g.  hoc  glo- 
rior=haec  est  ghriatio  mea.  If  the  object  of  the  verb  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  substantive,  another  case  must  be  employed,  e.  g. 
victoria  glorior,)  Vellem  idem  posse  gloriari,  gvod  Cyrus  (Cic.  Cat. 
M.  10),  strictly,  to  boast  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  of  the  same  thing. 
Utrumgve  laetor,  et  sine  dolore  corporis  te  fuisse  et  animo  valuisse 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  YII.  1).  Alterum  fortasse  dubiiabunt,  sitne  tanta  vis 
in  virtute,  alterum  non  dubitabunt,  qvin  Staid  convenientia  sibi  dp- 
cant  (Cic.  Fam.  V.  28).  Illud  vereor,  ne  tibi  Dejotdrum  succen- 
sere  aliqvid  suspicere  (Cic.  pro  Dej.  13),  that  he  entertains  some 
grudge.  Omnes  mulieres  eadem  student  (Ter.  Hec.  II.  1,  2),  have 
the  same  incUnations. 

b.  Likewise  with  other  verbs,  which  may  require  to  complete 
their  notion  a  similar  definition  of  measure  and  extent :  Qvid  pro- 
dest  meniiri  f  Hoc  tamen  profeci.  Ea,  qvae  locuti  sumus  (different 
from  de  gvibus  locuti  sumus).  Si  remittent  qvidpiam  dolores  (Ter. 
Hec.  III.  2,  14) .  Si  qvid  adolescens  offenderit,  sibi  totum,  tibi  nihil 
offenderit  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  18),  if  he  commits  a  fault,  he  will  have 
to  bear  the  consequences,  and  not  you.  Callistratus  in  oratione 
sua  multa  invectus  est  in  Thebanos  (Com.  Epam.  9),  heaped  many 
reproaches  on  the  Thebans. 

Obs.  1.  Hence  in  the  passive,  si  qvid  qffhnswm  est,  instead  of  the  purely 
impersonal,  si  offensum  est,  {Hoc  pugnatur  [Cic.  Rose.  Am.  3],  this  is 
the  object  of  the  contest.) 
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Obs.  2.  Occasionally  we  find  a  similar  way  of  designating  the  extent  of 
the  action  applied  even  to  a  transitive  verb  with  the  accusative  :  Nos  ali- 
qvid  Butulosjummus  (Virg.  Aen.  X.  84).  VuUurcius  multa  de  salute  sua 
Pomptinum  ohtestattts  est  (Sail.  Cat.  45,  with  many  words,  many  en- 
treaties). 

Ohs,  3.  With  the  phrase  auctor  sum  (I  advise,  assure),  we  sometimes 
find  a  neuter  pronoun  in  the  singular  as  with  a  transitive  verb,  e.  g.  Con* 
silium  petis,  qvid  tihi  sim  auctar  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VI.        Otherwise  cujus 
rei). 

§.  230.  The  accusative  is  employed  with  the  prepositions  ad- 
duced in  §.  172.  II.  With  regard  to  those  prepositions  which, 
according  to  the  different  relation  they  express,  may  be  employed 
with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative,  the  following  observations  may 
be  useful. 

In.  a.  In  has  the  accusative  when  it  denotes  a  motion  to  or 
into,  or  a  direction  towards  a  thing,  and  in  the  improper  signifi- 
cations deduced  from  these  (e.  g.  state  of  mind,  action  towards  and 
in  reference  to  something,  activity  in  a  certain  direction  and  with 
a  certain  object) :  in  urbem  ire ;  proficisci  in  Graeciam,  in  carcerem 
conjicere,  in  dvitatem  recipere ;  advenire  in  provinciam,  convenire, 
congregari,  concurrere,  exercitum  contrahere  in  locum  aliqvem  (and 
hence  congregari  aliqvo,  eo,  not  alicuhiy  ibi) ;  tres  pedes  habere  in  lon^ 
gitudinem,  in  latitudinem ;  dicer e  in  aliqvem^  amor  inpatriam,  merita 
in  rempublicam ;  accipere  in  bonam  partem  (in  good  part) ;  in  spe- 
ciem  (for  appearance'  sake) ;  mutari  in  saxum ;  consistere  in  orbem 
(into  a  circle,  so  as  to  make  a  circle) ;  in  majus  celebrare  (so  as  to 
make  it  greater) ;  grata  lex  in  vulgus  (in  its  effect  on  the  lower 
classes) ;  multa  dixi  in  earn  sententiam  (according  to  these  senti- 
ments, so  that  these  were  my  sentiments) ;  in  eas  leges  (on  those 
conditions,  so  that  the  conditions  were  such) ;  in  tres  annos  (for 
three  years) ;  in  omne  tempus,  in  perpetuum ;  in  dies  singulos  crescere, 
for  every  day,  daily  {in  dies,  day  by  day,  in  horas,  hourly) ;  divi- 
dere  {distribuere,  &c.)  in  tres  partes,  into  three  parts  t. 

b.  In  has  the  ablative  when  it  denotes  the  being  or  happening  in 
a  thing  or  at  a  place,  and  in  the  significations  deduced  from  these 
(on,  with  a  thing,  among,  during  an  action,  &c.) ;  in  urbe  esse,  in 
ripa  sedere  (considere) ;  influmine  navigare,  in  campo  currere ;  vas 
in  mensa  ponere;  in  Socrate  (in  Socrates,  in  the  person  of  So- 
crates), in  opere  (in  the  workman's  hands). 

y  In  ipemftUurae  muHiiudinis  urbem  munire  (Liv.  I.  8),  with  reference  to  the  hope,  so 
as  to  connect  with  it  the  hope. 
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Obs,  1.  Sometimes  in  stands  with  the  ablative  of  the  name  of  a  person, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  as  the  object  on  which  something  is  practised,  in 
reference  to  which  something  takes  place  :  Hoefacere  in  eo  hamine  con^ve^ 
runt,  eitfus  oratianem  approbamt  (Caes.  B.  G.  YII.  21).  Achilles  non  taUM 
in  hoste  fuit  Priamo  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  640),  did  not  conduct  himself  thus 
toward  (in  reference  to)  him.  Hoc  did  in  servo  potest  (of  a  slave). 
(Poetically,  ardere  in  aliqva,  to  be  enamoured  of  a  person.) 

Obs,  2.  In  some  few  expressions  in,  joined  to  esse  and  habere,  is  occa- 
sionally (but  only  by  way  of  exception)  followed  by  an  accusative  sing,  in- 
stead of  an  ablative,  e.  g.  hcibere  inpotestatem  ;  in  amicitiam  didonemgve 
populi  JEtomani  esseK 

Obs,  3.  Altliough  ^ono,  loco,  colloeo,  statuo,  constituo,  have  in  with  the 
ablative  {collocare  aliqvid  in  mensa),  yet  we  say  imp  on  ere  in  currum,  in 
naves  (in  a  carriage,  to  lade  the  ships),  and  sometimes  exponere  milUes 
in  terram  (to  land)  ;  but  otherwise,  imposuistis  in  cervicibus  nostris  damp- 
num  ;  imponere  praesidium  arci,  dative,  see  §.  243).  {Reponere  pectmiam 
in  thesaitris  and  in  thesauros,  to  put  it  in  the  treasury.) 

Obs.  4.  With  certain  verbs  the  usage  varies  in  some  cases  between  in 
with  the  accusative,  and  in  with  the  ablative,  with  some  slight  difference 
in  the  idea.  Thus  we  find  includere  aliqvem  in  carcerem,  oraHonetn  in 
epistolam  (to  bring  into),  and  inclttdere  aliqvem  in  carcere  (to  shut  up)  ; 
also  simply  includere  carcere  (see  §.  254,  Obs.  4)  and  includere  aliqvid 
orationi  suae  (see  under  the  dative,  §.  243)  ;  so  also  condere  aliqvem  in 
carcerem  (in  vincula),  to  throw  into  prison,  but  condere  aliqvid  in  viscer- 
ibus  (Cic),  incidere  aliqvid  in  aes  (to  cut  a  thing  in  brass),  in  tabula  (on 
a  tablet),  and  incidere  nomen  saxis  (dat.,  see  §.  243)  ;  imprimere,  insad- 
pcre  aliqvid  in  animis,  in  cera  and  cerae.  We  find  abdere  se  in  aliqvem 
locum  {in  intimam  Macedoniam,  Cic),  to  go  to  a  place  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment  (hence  also  abdere  se  domum,  Arpinum,  according  to  §.  232, 
eo,  aliqvo),  but  abdere  milites  in  insidiis,  abditus  in  tahernaculo. 

Sub.  a.  Sub  takes  the  accusative  when  it  denotes  motion  and 
direction^  e.  g.  sub  scalas  se  conjicere,  venire  sub  octdos,  coders  tub 
sensum ;  also  of  time^  when  it  denotes  towards,  immediately  after, 
at  about ;  sub  noctem,  sub  adventum  Romanorum,  sub  diesfestos  (im- 
mediately after  the  holidays) ;  sub  idem.  tempus\ 

h.  Sub  has  the  ablative  when  it  denotes  the  being  under  a  thing : 
sub  mensa,  esse  sub  oculis,  (Rarely  when  applied  to  time :  sub  ipsa 
profectione,  during  the  very  time  of.) 

*  This  originated  in  an  inaccuracy  of  the  pronunciation,  where  the  distinction  between 
the  accusative  and  ablative  rested  on  the  single  letter  m;  on  the  other  hand,  we  never  find 
such  phrases  as  in  imperium  este,  or  in  vincla  habere, 

■  lExtremae  sub  casum  hiemis,jam  vere  sereno  (Virg.  Georg.  I.  340).] 
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Super  has  the  abkiive  in  prose^  only  when  it  signifies  concerning : 
Hoc  super  re  scribam  ad  te  postea  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XYI.  6) ;  otherwise 
the  accosatiye.   (In  the  poets  we  also  find,  super  foco,  on  the  hearth,  &c.) 

Subter  (under,  on  the  under  side  of)  has  very  rarely  the  ablative, 
and  that  only  in  the  poets,  otherwise  the  accusative,  e.  g.  subter 
praecordia. 

Obs,  1.  The  compound  tA^erhB  pridie  and  postridie  ore  also  to  a  certain 
extent  used  as  prepositions  with  the  accusative,  but  in  good  writers  only 
"with  the  days  of  the  month,  and  the  names  of  festivals  (pridie  Idus,  post- 
ridie  Nonas,  postridie  ludos  ApolUnares)  ;  with  the  genitive  usually  only 
in  the  expression,  prtdie,  postridie  ejus  diei.  For  a  pecuHar  use  of  the 
preposition  ante  (in  ante,  es  ante,)  see  the  section  on  the  Calendar,  in  the 
Appendix. 

Ohs.  2.  Not  only  is  the  SLdyerb  propius,  proxime  (according  to  §.  172, 
Obs.  4)  used  like  the  preposition  ^rop«  with  the  accusative  (more  rarely 
with  the  dative),  but  even  the  adjective  is  sometimes  constructed  in  this 
''''^y>  ®'  g-  propior  montem  (Sail.),  proximus  mare  (Caes.)  ;  but  the  dative 
is  here  the  most  usual.  {Proximus  ab  aliqvo,  the  next  after  a  person,  in 
a  series,  like  props  ah,  not  far  firom ;  propius  a  terra  moveri ;  proxime 
aUter  ab  altera  habitant.  In  the  signification  near  we  find  both  accedo 
prope  aliqvem  Bxid  prope  accedo  ad  aliqvem,) 

§.231.  With  the  following  transitive  verbs  compounded  with 
iranSy  traduce,  trajido,  transporto,  we  have  not  only  the  name  of  the 
object,  but  also  that  of  the  place  over  which  a  thing  is  led  or 
transported,  in  the  accusative  (which  belongs  to  the  preposition) : 
Hannibal  copias  Iberum  traduxit.  Caesar  milites  navibus  flumen 
transportat.    (Also  traducere,  trajicere  homines  trans  Bhenum^.) 

Ohs,  Of  the  same  character  is  the  expression  adigo  aliqvem  arhitrum,  to 
bring  a  person  before  (ad)  the  judge,  and  adigo  aliqvem  jusjurandum  (also 
adjusfurandum  and  adigo  aliqvem  jurejurando\  to  put  one  to  his  oath. 

§.  232.  The  proper  names  of  towns  and  smaller  islands  (each  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  town)  stand  in  the  accusative  without 
a  preposition,  when  they  are  specified  as  the  object  of  a  motion : 
JRomam  ire,  Athenas  prqficisci,  Delum  navigare  {appellere  classe  Pu- 
teolos,  navis  appellitur  Syracusas,  runs  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse). 
JIaec  via  Capuam  duett,  Usqve  Ennam  profecti  sunt  (Cic.  Verr. 
IV.  49),  as  far  as  to.  But  ad  ia  used  when  only  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  is  meant :  Adolescentulus  miles  ad  Capuam  prof  ecius  sum  (Cic. 

^  Trajicere  exercitum  Pado,  on  the  Po ;  trajicere^  transnUitere  flumen,  to  cross  the 
riTcr.     Trqjicere  in  4fTicamt  without  an  object,  to  croBi  over  to  Africa. 
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Cat.  M.  4}),  to  an  encampment  before  Capua.  Tres  sunt  viae  ad 
Muttnam  (Cic.  PhiL  XII.  9 ;  said  of  a  journey  to  the  army  before 
Modena). 

Ohs,  1.  Where  no  motion  is  indicated,  but  only  a  space  expressed,  the 
preposition  is  added :  omnis  ora  a  Salonis  ad  Oricvm  (Caes.  B.  C  III.  8). 

»  Oha,  2.  If  urhs  or  oppidum  be  prefixed,  the  preposition  is  inserted: 
Consul pervenit  in  oppidwm  Cirtam  (Sail.  Jug.  102),  into  Cirta;  ad  oppi- 
dum Oiriam  would  mean,  arrived  at  Cirta.  So  also  usually,  when  nrbs  or 
oppidum  with  an  adjective  is  put  after  the  proper  name  :  Demaratus  Co- 
rinthius  contulit  se  Tarqyinios  in  urhem  Etruriae  florentissi/mam  (Cic.  R. 
P.  II.  19). 

Ohs,  Z,  In  \b  used  with  the  names  of  countries  and  larger  islands. 
Sometimes  however  we  find  the  names  of  larger  islands  constructed  like 
the  names  of  towns :  in  Cyprum  venit,  and  Cyprum  missus  est, 

Ohs.  4.  In  the  poets  the  names  of  countries  ulso  are  put  as  the  object  of 
a  motion  without  a  preposition,  e.  g.  Italiam  venit  (Virg.)  (Occasionally 
in  prose  the  Greek  names  of  countries  in  t^,  as  Aegyptus^  Epirus,  Sos- 
poms,  e.  g.  Aegyptum  profidsd  (Corn.  Dat.  4).  The  poets  also  use 
national  names,  as  well  as  common  names  in  general,  when  considered 
as  the  object  of  a  motion,  in  the  accusative  without  a  preposition,  e.  g. 
Ihvmus  Afros  (Virg.  Eel.  I.  64).  Tua  me  imago  haec  limina  tendere  ade- 
git  (Id.  Aen.  VI.  696).  Yerha  refers  aures  non  pervenientia  nostras 
(Ovid.  Met.  III.  462) «. 

§.  233.  The  accusatives  domum,  home,  and  ms,  to  the  country, 
are  constructed  like  the  names  of  towns,  e.  g.  domum  reverti^  rtts 
ire ;  also  domos  of  several  different  homes,  e.  g.  ministerium  restitti- 
endorum  domos  obsidum  (Liv.  XXII.  22),  the  business  of  brining 
each  of  the  hostages  to  his  home.  To  domum  may  be  added  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun  or  a  genitive,  in  order  to  shew  whose  house  is 
meant,  e.  g.  domum  meam,  domum  Pompeji  venisti  {domum  alienam^ 
domum  regiam=regis) ;  domos  suas  discesserunt  (Corn.  Them.  4)  ; 
but  we  also  find  in  domum  suam,  in  domum  Pompeji  (and  domum 
ad  Pompejum). 

Ohs.  1.  With  other  adjectives  in  must  be  inserted:  in  domum  amplam 
et  magnificam  venire. 

Ohs.  2.  The  accusative  of  the  place  is  sometimes  joined  to  a  verbal  sub- 
stantive :  domum  reditio  (Caes.),  reditus  inde  JRomam  (Cic.)**. 

§.  234.  a.  When  extent  or  motion  is  signified,  the  word  which 

^  [  Tumulum  antiqvae  Cereris,  sedemqve  sacratam  venimus  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  742).] 
*»  liter  Italiam  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  507).     Hoc  iter  elysium  (Id.  Aen.  VI.  642).] 
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expresses  the  measure  is  put  in  the  accasative  with  verbs^  or  those 
adjectives  or  adverbs  which  denote  extension  {langus,  latus,  altus, 
cras9u»)y  e.  g.  Hasta  sex  pedes  longa ;  fossa  decern  pedes  alta ;  terrain 
duos  pedes  alte  infodere.  Fines  Helveiiorum  patebant  in  longitudinem 
ducenta  gvadraginta  millia  passuum.  Caesar  tridui  iter  processit, 
A  recta  conscientia  iransversum  ungvem  (a  finger-breadth)  non  oportet 
discedere  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XIII.  20). 

b.  When  a  distance  is  specified  (abesse,  distare),  the  measure 
may  stand  either  in  the  accusative  or  the  ablative^  e.  g.  abesse  tridui 
iter  (Cic.)  Teanum  abest  a  Larino  XVIII  millia  passuum  (Cic. 
pro  Ciuent.  9).  Aesculapii  templum  Vmillibus  passuum  ab  Epidauro 
disiat  (Liv.  XLY.  28).  In  like  manner  both  cases  are  used  when 
it  is  said  at  what  distance  a  thing  takes  place,  e.  g.  Ariovistus  mil' 
lihus  passuum  sex  a  Caesaris  castris  consedit  (Caes.  B.  6.  I.  48). 
Caesar  millia  passuum  tria  ab  Helvetiorum  castris  castra  ponit  (Id. 
ibid.  I.  22). 

Obs,  So  also  magnum  spaHum  abesse  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  17),  and  aeqvo 
spatio  a  castris  utrisqve  abesse  (Id.  ibid.  I.  43).  But  if  spatium  or  inter- 
rallwn  be  used  in  defining  the  distance  at  which  a  thing  happens,  these 
words  always  stand  in  the  ablative,  e.  g.  JRex  Juba  sex  millium  passuum 
intervallo  consedit  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  38).  Hannibal  XV  ferme  millium 
spatio  castra  ab  Tarento  posuit  (Liv.  XXV.  9).  If  the  place  from  which 
the  distance  is  reckoned  is  not  specified,  the  preposition  ab  only  often 
stands  before  the  measure :  A  millibus  pttssuum  dmibus  castra  posuerunt 
(Caes.  B.  G.  II.  7)«. 

c.  In  the  same  way  with  the  adjective  natus,  (so  and  so)  old,  the 
number  of  the  years  (the  measure  of  the  age)  is  put  in  the  accusa- 
tive :  viginti  annas  natus. 

Obs.  Of  the  way  of  designating  the  measure  with  the  comparative  of 
natus  {major  natus,  more  than  —  years  old),  and  other  adjectives  of  ex- 
tension (e.  g.  longior^  more  [than  —  ells  and  the  like],  long,  &c.),  see 
§.  306. 

§.235.  In  specifying  duration  and  extent  of  time  {how  long?) 
the  words  which  define  the  time  are  put  in  the  accusative :  Pericles 
gvadraginta  annos  pra^uit  Athenis,  Veji  urbs  decern  aestates  hiemes^ 
qve  continuas  circumsessa  est  (Liv.  V.  22).  Annum  jam  audis  Cra- 
tippum  (Cic.  Off.  I.  1).  Dies  noctesqve  fata  nos  cireumstant  (Id. 
PhU.  X.  10)  ^     Ex  eo  die  dies  cofUinuoa  qvinqve  Caesar  copias  pro 

'  {^NaveM  ex  eo  loco  ab  millibus  passuum  octo  vento  tenebantur  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  22).] 
'  Not  merely,  by  day  and  by  night,  but  all  through  the  day  and  night. 

E  e 
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castris  produxit  (Caes.  B.  6.  I.  48),  did  it  once  a  day  for  five  suc- 
cessive days.  Occasionally  per  is  prefixed  (as  in  English  through^ : 
Ludi  decern  per  dies  facti  sunt  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  8),  through  ten 
whole  days. 

Obs,  1.  The  way  in  which  time  is  expressed  with  ordinals  should  be 
noticed :  Mithridates  annum  jam  tertium  et  vigesimtim  regnat  (of  the 
cttrrent  year). 

Oha,  2.  The  accusative  also  stands  with  ahhinc^  ago,  e.g.  Qcaettor 
/uisti  dbhine  annos  qvattuordecim. 

ft 

Ohs,  8.  The  ahlative  to  express  duration  of  time  is  rare  in  the  best 
writers :  Tota  aestate  Nilua  Aegyptum  obrutam  oppletamqve  tenet  (Cic. 
N.  D.  II.  52).  Pugnatum  est  continenter  horis  qvinqve  (Caes.  B.  C.  1. 
47).  This  construction  occurs  more  frequently  in  later  writers,  e.  g. 
Oetoginta  annis  visnt  (Senec.  £p.  93).  On  the  other  hand,  to  express 
the  time  which  is  applied  to  any  purpose  and  in  which  it  is  completed, 
the  ablative  ib  always  employed,  e.g.  Trilms  diebus  opus  perfici  potest  ; 
see  §.  276. 

§.  236.  In  exclamations  of  astonishment  or  regret  at  the  con- 
dition or  character  of  a  person  or  thing,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
thing  stands  in  the  accusative  with  or  without  an  interjection  :  Heu 
me  miserum  !  or  Me  miserum  !  Ofallacem  hominum  spem  fragilem'- 
qvefortunam  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  2).     Testes  egregiosi  (iron.) 

Ohs,  1.  In  the  exclamation  with  the  interjection  jpr(>  the  vocative  is 
employed :  Pro,  Di  immortales !  Pro,  sancte  Juppiter  !  except  in  the 
phrase,  Pro  deum  (hominum,  deum  atqve  Jiominum)  fidem  !  The  vocative 
may  also  be  used  with  o  :  O  magna  vis  veritatis/  O  fortunate  adolescene 
gvi  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  inveneris  !  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  10.) 

Ohs.  2.  With  the  interjections  Tiei  and  vae,  which  express  lamentation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  lamented  is  put  in  the  dative :  Hei  mihi  ! 
Vae  tergo  meo  I 

Ohs,  3.  With  en  and  ecce  (which  call  the  attention  to  something  as  pre- 
sent) we  often  find  the  nominative  (in  Cicero  always)  :  Ecce  tuae  litteme 
(behold,  there  came  your  letter).  En  memoria  mortui  sodalis.  The  ac- 
cusative occurs  less  frequently. 

§.  237.  The  poets  use  the  accusative  more  freely  in  certain  com- 
binations^ and  in  this  some  prose  writers  imitate  them  in  a  few  in- 
stances. 

a.  The  passive  of  the  verbs  cingOj  to  gird,  accingo,  indiw,  to 
clothe,  ea^iOf  to  undress,  induco,  to  draw  over,  is  employed  with  a 
new  active  signification,  to  clothe  oneself  \oith,  to  put  on,  exuor,  to 
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put  off,  and  constructed  with  the  accusative:  Coroebus  Androgei 
galeam  clipeiqve  insigne  decorum  induitur  (Yirg.  Aen.  II.  392). 
JPriamus  inutile  ferrum  cingitur  (Id.  ibid.  II.  511).  (Figuratively  : 
magicas  accingi  artea^xdi.  ib.  lY.  493^  to  put  on  magic  [as  armour], 
to  equip  oneself  with  it.)  Inducta  comibus  aurum  victima  (Ov. 
Met.  VII.  161).  Virgines  longam  indutae  vestem  (Liv. XXVII.  37). 
(Otherwise  in  prose :  induo  aliqvem  veate ;  also  induo  vestem,  to  put 
on  a  dress.) 

Ohs,  In  the  same  way  it  is  said,  Oyclopa  moverif  to  dance  a  Cyclops 
(represent  him  in  dancing) ;  and  in  prose :  censeri  magnum  agri  modum,  to 
return  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  assessment. 

b.  The  participle  perfect  of  the  passive  (as  in  Greek  the  parti- 
ciple perfect  of  the  passive  and  middle)  is  used  of  a  person  who  has 
done  something  to  himself,  as  an  active  verb,  with  an  accusative : 
IHdo  Sidoniam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo  (Virg.  Aen.  IV. 
137),  who  had  on,  qvcie  sibi  circumdederat,  Pueri  laevo  suspensi 
loculos  tabulamqve  lacerto  (Hor.  Sat.  1. 6, 74),  who  had — suspended. 
Juno  nondum  antiqvum  saturata  dolorem  (Virg.  Aen.  V.  608),  who 
had  not  yet  satisfied  her  pique  s. 

Obs.  Bat  it  is  sometimes  employed  also  to  designate  a  person  to  whom 
something  is  done  (by  others),  e.  g.  per  pedes  trajecttts  lora  tumentes 
(Virg.  Aen.  II.  273),  who  has  straps  drawn  through  his  feet. 

c.  The  accusative  is  put  with  passive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and 
with  adjectives,  to  denote  that  part  of  the  subject  with  reference  to 
which  the  verb  or  adjective  is  predicated  of  it :  Nigr antes  terga 
juvenci  (Virg.  Aen.  V.  97);  lacer  ora;  os  humerosqve  deo  similis. 
Egvus  micat  auribus  et  tremit  artus  (Virg.  G.  III.  84).  An  accu- 
sative is  rarely  found  so  used,  denoting  anything  uncorporeal :  Qvi 
genus  (estis)  ?  (Virg.  Aen.  VIII.  114).  In  this  way  passive  verbs 
acquire  a  reflective  signification  (as  under  b) :  Capita  Phrygio  vela^ 
mur  amictu  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  545),  we  cover  our  heads. 

Ohs,  1.  In  prose  the  active  is  used  for  the  reflective  expression  {velamus 

capita) y  otherwise  the  ablative  is  always  employed  in  this  construction 

(ore  humerisqve  deo  similis)  ;  see  §.  253.    Only  in  speaking  of  wounds  we 

find  the  accusative  with  ictus ^  saucius,  transverheratus,  kc,     Adversum 

femur  tragula  ictm  (Liv.  XXI.  7). 

Obs.  2.  This  use  of  the  accusative,  as  well  as  that  explained  under  a 
and  b,  is  common  in  Greek,  and  has  originated  in  Latin  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  with  censeor)  from  an  imitation  of  that  language. 

K  [Nodo  sinus  collecta  fittentes  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  320).] 

£  e  2 
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Oha,  3.  In  a  similar  way  (adverbially)  are  used  in  prose  the  expressions 
nuignam  {mannmam)  partem^  for  the  most  part  (e.  g.  Svevi  maximam  par- 
tern  lacte  atqve  pecore  vivunt  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  1)**,  and  vicem  aUcujus 
(meam,  vestram,  &c.),  for  any  one,  on  account  of  (properly  instead),  parti- 
cularly with  intransitive  verbs  and  adjectives,  which  denote  an  emotion, 
of  the  mind  :  tiMm  vicem  saepe  doleo,  indignor  ;  nostram  vicem  irascuntur  ; 
9ollicitu8j  anxiua  reipublicae  vicem;  9uam  vicem  (for  his  part)  officio 
.functus.    So  likewise  cetera^  in  other  respects :  vir  cetera  egregius  (Liv.). 

§.  238.  In  a  few  phrases  the  accusative  stands  for  the  more  special 
case,  genitive  or  ablative,  viz.  id  temporis  for  eo  tempore  (e.  g.  id  temporis 
eos  ventures  esse  praedixeram,  Cic.  in  Cat.  I.  4)  ;  id  (illud)  aetatis  for 
efus  aetatis  (e.  g.  homo  id  aetatis;  qvum  esset  illud  aetatis),  and  id  (hoc^ 
omne)  genus,  for  ejus  (hujzu,  omnis)  generis  (e.  g.  id  genus  alia^  other 
things  of  that  kind). 

Obs,  Concerning  the  genitive  in  id  temporis  compare  §.  285  b.  Oa 
virile  muliebre  secus,  see  §.  55,  5. 

§.  239.  We  must  particularly  notice  the  elliptical  expression,  Qvo  mihi 
{tibi)  with  an  accusative,  signifying,  What  am  I  (are  you)  to  do  with  —  ? 
of  what  use  is  —  to  me  (to  you)  ?  e.  g.  Qvo  mihi  fortunam,  si  non  conce- 
ditur  uti  ?  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  5,  12),  and  similarly :  TJnde  mihi  {tibi) ;  Where 
can  I  get  —  ?  e.  g.  unde  mihi  lapidem  ?  (Id.  Sat.  II.  7,  116.)  (Qpo  tihi, 
Pastphae,  pretiosas  sumere  vestes  ?  (Ov.  A.  A.  I.  303.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Dative. 

§.240.  The  remaining  cases^  except  the  vocative^  each  of  them 
denote  a  particular  relation^  in  which  a  person  or  thing  stands 
either  to  an  action^  but  without  being  immediately  the  object  acted 
on  (accusative)^  or  to  another  person  or  thing. 

Obs.  The  dative  and  the  ablative  primarily  denoted  the  local  relation  of 
a  person  or  thing  to  an  action,  viz.  the  dative,  the  direction  of  the  action 
towards,  or  its  taking  place  by,  something  external  to  itself ;  the  ablative, 
the  taking  place  of  the  action  on  or  in  something  (and  then  at  the  same 
time  its  proceeding  from  a  place,  from  being  in  a  place).  Subsequently 
these  cases  were  used  of  other  relations,  in  which  the  imagination  disco- 
vered a  resemblance  with  the  outward  material  relations.  This  now  be- 
came the  proper  leading  signification  of  these  cases,  and  the  actual  local 
relations  were  for  the  most  part  defined  more  closely  through  the  medium 
of  prepositions,  sometimes  with  one  of  these  special  cases  (the  ablative), 
sometimes  with  the  accusative  as  the  general  form  of  the  word. 

^  Ex  aliqva,  magna,  majore  parte,  partially,  for  the  most  part 
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§.  241.  The  dative  denotes  in  general^  that  what  is  asserted  by 
the  predicate  is  done^  or  holds  good,  for  and  in  reference  to  a  certain 
person  or  thing  (the  relation  of  interest) :  Subsidium  bellissimum 
senectuti  est  otium  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  60).  Charondas  et  Zaleucus  leges 
civUatibus  suis  scripserunt  (Id.  Legg.  11. 6).  Domus pulchra  dominis 
aedificatur,  non  muribus  (Id.  N.  D.  IIL  10).  Foro  nata  eloqventia 
est  (Id.  Brat.  82).  Non  sckolae,  sed  vitae  discimus  (Sen.  Ep.  106). 
Sex.  Boscius praedia  coluit  aliisj  non  sibi  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  17)^  for  the 
benefit  of.  Nihil  loci  est  segnitiae  neqve  socordiae  (Ter.  Andr.  I. 
3,  1).  Orabo  nato  uxorem  (Id.  ib.  III.  2, 47),  I  will  propose  for  her 
for  my  son.  FHiuLS  Blaesi  mUitibus  missionem  petebat  (Tac.  Ann.  I. 
19),  applied  for  dismissal  for  the  soldiers. 

Obs.  1.  This  dative,  which  is  not  (as  in  the  following  special  rules)  an- 
nexed to  a  single  word,  but  to  the  whole  predicate,  is  commonly  called 
Dativus  commodi  et  incommodi. 

Obs.  2.  The  special  signification  in  defence  (of  a  person,  of  a  thing) 
never  resides  in  the  dative,  but  is  expressed  by  pro :  Dieere  pro  aliqvo, 
pugnarepro  nobilitate,  pro  patria  mori.  So  also  we  find  esse  pro  dUqvo^ 
in  his  &vour :  Hoe  non  contra  me  est,  sed  pro  me. 

Obs.  8.  Sometimes  a  dative  is  annexed  to  the  whole  sentence,  to  shew 
in  reference  to  what  a  thing  is  so  and  so,  instead  of  annexing  a  definition 
to  a  single  substantive  by  means  of  a  genitive  or  a  preposition  :  Is  finis 
populationibus  fait  (Li v.  11.  30.  Also  populationum).  Qvis  huic  rei 
testis  est?  (Cic.  pro  Quinct.  11).  E  bestiarum  cotportbus  multa  remedia 
morbis  et  vulneribus  eligimvs  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  64.  Also  contra  morbos  or 
remedia  morborum).  Negpe  mihi  ex  cujusqvam  amplitudine  autpraesidia 
pericidis  out  adjumenta  honoribus  qvaero  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  24,  in  which 
example  the  double  dative  should  be  remarked;  1  seek^br  myself  no  pro- 
tection against  (in  reference  to)  future  dangers  :  adversus  pericula^  prae- 
sidia  periculortm).  Aduatuci  locum  sibi  domicilio  delegerunt  (Caes.  B. 
G.  II.  29).  The  poets  take  greater  liberties  in  this  respect,  e.  g.  Dissi- 
mulantj  qvae  sit  rebus  causa  novandis  (Virg.  Aen.  IV.  290) ;  otherwise 
causa  hujus  rei  novandae).    {Longo  bello  materia^  Tac.  H.  I.  89.) 

Obs.  4.  We  may  particularly  notice  the  use  of  the  dative  with  the  verb 
swm  with  a  predicative,  where  it  is  specified  in  what  relation  one  person 
stands  to  another :  Murena  legatus  Lucullo  fait  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  9,  legate 
with  Lucullus,  of  Lucullus).  L.  Mescinius  heres  est  M.  MindiOyfratri  suo 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  Xlll.  26).    Ducem  esse  alicui,  to  be  one's  leader. 

Obs.  5.  Here  we  may  also  notice  the  dative  yiriihfacio  (fio\  with  gvid^ 
\dem,  signifying  to  do  with  one  (in  relation  to  one),  e.  g.  qvid  fades  huic 
conclusioni  ?  (Cic.  Acad.  11. 30).  Qr»i/  Mupolemo  non  idem  Verres  fecit  ? 
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(Cic.  Verr.  IV.  22.)     Qvtd  mihi  fUturum  est  f    On  the  ablatiTe  in  this 
signification  {Jioc  homine)  see  §.  267. 

Ohs.  6.  The  dative  of  a  participle  is  occasionally  used  to  denote  ichen 
(under  what  circumstances)  a  thing  shews  itself :  Sita  Anticyra  est  in  Lo- 
eride  kieva  parte  sinum  Corinthiaeum  intrantihus  (Liv.  XXVI.  26),  on  tlie 
left  to  those  who  sail  in,=on  the  left  as  you  sail  in.  Duo  milites  neqva^ 
qvam  visu  ac  specie  aestimantUms  pares  (Liv.  VII.  10). 

§.  242.  The  dative  is  particularly  joiiaed  to  many  verbs  which 
denote  in  themselves  an  acting  in  reference  to  something.  Many 
transitive  verbs  express  an  action^  which,  besides  the  object  acted 
on,  concerns  another  person  or  thing  with  reference  to  which  it  is 
performed,  and  therefore  take  two  substantives,  the  proper  object 
(that  which  is  acted  on)  in  the  accusative,  and  an  object  of  reference, 
to  which  the  action  is  directed,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  per- 
formed, in  the  dative  :  Dedi  puero  librum ;  irado  provinciam  sticces- 
sort ;  erranii  viam  monsiro.  The  dative  also  stands  with  the  pas- 
sive of  these  verbs,  the  relation  being  the  same  :  Liber  puero  datus 
est;  provincia  sticcessori  traditur;  erranti  via  monstratur. 

Such  verbs  are,  e.  g.  do,  trado,  tribuo,  concedo,  divido  (to  divide 
amongst),  fero,  to  bring,  praebeo,  praesto,  polliceor,  promitto,  debeo, 
(to  be  indebted),  nego,  adimo,  monsiro,  dico,  narro,  mando,  prae- 
cipio,  &c.  (with  which  the  object  of  reference  is  most  frequently  a 
person).  But  besides  this  the  dative  stands  with  aU  expressions 
formed  of  a  verb  and  an  accusative,  which  in  combination  denote 
a  similar  relation  to  a  person  or  thing,  e.  g.  modum  ponere  irae ; 
patefacere,  praecludere  aditum  hosti ;  fidem  habere  alicui  or  narra-- 
tioni  alicujus ;  morem  gerere  alicui  (to  consent  to  a  person's  re- 
quest) ;  nullum  locum  relingvere  precibus,  honestae  morti ;  dicere 
{statuere)  diem  colloqvio  (to  fix  a  day  for  a  conference). 

Ohs.  1.  In  Latin  a  verb  sometimes  denotes  a  relation  of  this  kind,  and 
.is  put  with  an  object  of  i  eference  in  consequence  of  its  being  understood 
in  an  acceptation,  which  the  English  wor^  that  otherwise  corresponds 
most  nearly  with  it,  and  by  which  it  is  commonly  translated,  does  not  en- 
tirely express.  In  such  cases  therefore  there  is  a  difference  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  two  languages.  So  we  find  prohare  alicui  sententiam 
suam,  to  make  his  opinion  agreeable  to  some  one  (in  the  passive,  haec 
sententia  mihi  prohatur)  ;  conciliare  Pompejum  Caesari,  to  make  Pompey  a 
friend  to  Caesar,  gain  him  over  to  Caesar  ;  placare  aliqvem  alicui  ;  espe- 
cially should  we  notice  minari  (minitari)  alicui  malum,  mortem,  to  threaten 
one  with  a  misfortune,  with  death  (on  the  other  hand  minari  aUcwi  haculOj 
abl.  with  the  stick  as  an  instrument).     (The  construction  svadere  aUeui 
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aliqvid  is  generallj  found  only  when  the  object  is  a  pronoun,  aB,faciafn^ 
qvod  mihi  tvade* ;  otherwise  we  most  usually  find  simply  wadere  helium 
(without  a  dative),  or  svad&re  alicuij  ut  [to  advise  one,  to  — ].  The  same 
holds  oipersvadeo  [in  the  passive,  ^er«2?a«um  mihi  est,  uf^, 

0h9.  2.  In  compound  phrases  the  usage  sometimes  fluctuates  (compare 

§.241,  Obs.  3)  between  the  dative,  referred  to  the  whole  phrase,  and  the 

genitive  annexed  to  that  substantive  which  is  the  object,  e.  %,  finem  facere 

injuriis  (to  put  an  end  to  the  injuries,  to  set  bounds  to  them),  but^it^vi 

facere  tcrihendi  (to  leave  off  writing). 

Ohs,  3.  In  English  the  referential  relation  is  usually  denoted  by  pre- 
positions (Jhr^  to^  &c.).  In  Latin  aJ  can  only  stand  when  an  actual 
motion  to  a  place  (or  to  a  person  in  a  place)  is  intended.  We  find  dare 
alieui  Utieras  (to  give  one  a  letter  to  take  care  of),  but  dare  litteras  ad 
aliqvemy  to  write  a  letter  to  some  one ;  mittere  alicui  aliqvid^  to  send  one 
something  (that  he  is  to  have)  ;  mittere  Ugatoe  ad  aliqvem,  mittere  litte- 
ras alicui  and  ad  aliqvem  ;  ecribere  ad  aliqvem,  to  write  to  some  one,  scri* 
here  alicui^  to  write  something  for  one.  Dicere  ad populum^  to  speak  be- 
fore the  people  (not  to  say), 

§.  243.  A  reference  to  something  distinct  from  the  proper  ob- 
ject is  often  expressed  by  compounding  the  verb  with  one  of  the 
prepositions  ad,  ante,  circum  (con),  de,  ew,  m>  inter,  ob,  post,  prae, 
sub.  With  these  verbs  (both  in  the  active  and  the  passive)  the  object 
of  reference,  to  which  the  preposition  applies,  is  put  in  the  dative. 
But  if  an  (actual  or  figurative)  local  relation  (motion  to  or  from 
a  place^  a  continuance  or  agency  in  a  place)  is  evidently  denoted 
by  those  verbs  which  are  compounded  with  ad,  ex,  in,  sub,  then  (iu 
the  best  prose  writers)  the  preposition  is  usually  repeated  and  con- 
structed with  its  proper  case  :  a.  Afferre  reipublicae  magnam  utili^ 
tatem ;  afferre  alicui  vim,  manus ;  consuli  milites  circumfundebaniur ; 
circumdare  brachia  collo  (to  put  one's  arms  round  a  person's  neck) ; 
Caesar  Ambiorigi  auanlia  Menapiorum  et  Germanorum  detraxit;  urbs 
hostibus  erepta  est;  inferre  alicui  injuriam;  injicere  hominibus 
timorem ;  imponere  alicui  negotium ;  objicere  aliqvem  telis  hostium ; 
honestas  praefertur  utUitati ;  omnia  virtuti  postponi  debent ;  homines 
non  libenter  se  alterius  potestati  subjiciunt ;  supponere  ova  gallinis. 
b.  (manifest  local  relation) :  Ad  nos  multi  rumores  afferuntur  ;  qffi^ 
'  gere  litter  am  ad  caput  alicujus  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  20),  to  fasten  it  on 
his  head ;  deirahere  annulum  de  digito ;  injicere  se  in  hosies,  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  inscribere  aliqvid  in  tabula ;  inferre  signa 
in  hostem^;  imponere  in  cervicibus  hominum  sempiiemum  dominum 

*  [Inferretqve  deos  Latio  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  6).] 
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(a  figurative^  but  manifest  local  relation) ;  impritnere  notionem  in 
aniinis;  eripere  aligvem  e  periculo^, 

Ohs,  1.  In  the  case  of  some  verbs  compounded  with  adj  the  preposition 
is  repeated  even  in  an  improper  signification  in  preference  to  employing^ 
the  dative,  especially  with  addo,  adjicio,  adjungo^  to  add  (but  adjungo  mihi 
amieum^  I  gain  myself  a  friend)  ;  applico  me  ad  virtutem^  ad  phUasophiam^ 
ad  dliqvem  doctorem  (I  attach  myself  to  him)  :  adhibeo  ad  ali^id  (to  apply 
to  any  purpose).  Suljieio  and  svhjungo  occur  in  an  improper  signification 
with  both  constructions  :  Mwnmitu  Aehajae  urbes  tnultas  sub  imperium 
populi  Bomani  suhjunxit ;  subjicio  aliqvid  oculis  and  sub  oculos^  to  place 
something  (under)  before  one's  eyes,  sensihus  and  sub  sensus.  We  read 
estorqvere  alicui  gladium  and  pecuniam  ab  aliqvo  ;  impendere  pecuniam^ 
operam  in  aliqvid^  and  (in  later  writers)  alicui  rei. 

Ohs.  2.  The  verbs  compounded  with  cum  usually  repeat  the  preposi- 
tion :  conferOy  comparOy  compono  aliqvid  cum  aliqvo,  conjungo  eloqventiam 
cum  pMlosophia.  Yet  we  find  also  the  dative:  Ennius  eqvi  fortis  senec^ 
tuti  comparat  suam  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  5)  ;  parva  componere  magnis.  Tibi  me 
studia  communia  heneficiaqve  tua  jam  ante  conjunxerant  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
XV.  11).     We  find  always,  communico  aliqvid  cum  aliqvo. 

Ohs.  The  later  writers  (from  Livy  downwards)  use  the  dative  with 
increasing  frequency,  even  in  an  improper  signification,  like  the  poets,  e.  g. 
inoidere  nomen  saxis  (Plin.  Min.  Incidere  legem  in  aes  ;  Jbedus  in  columna 
incisum^  Cic).     Insculpere  elogium  tumulo  (Svet.). 

Obs.  4.  The  dative  is  also  sometimes  put  with  continuo  (laborem  nocture 
num  diumo,  cause  it  to  follow  immediately  after),  socio,  jungo,  on  account 
of  their  similarity  in  signification  with  these  compound  verbs.  (Sapientia 
juncta  eloqventiae,  Cic).  So  also  aeqvare  aliqvem  alicui,  to  put  one  person 
on  a  level  with  another ;  aeqvare  turrim  muris,  to  make  the  tower  equal 
to  the  waUs,  i.  e.  to  build  it  as  high. 

Ohs.  5.  For  another  construction  with  adspergo,  ciroumdo,  and  some 
other  verbs,  see  §.  259  b. 

§.  244.  a«  The  dative  is  also  put  as  the  object  of  reference  with 
various  intransitive  verbs^  which  denote  an  action^  state  of  mind^  or 
condition^  in  relation  to  a  person  or  thing,  but  without  conveying 
(to  a  Latin)  the  idea  of  an  immediate  acting  upon  it  (e.  g.  to 
benefit,  to  injure,  to  please,  &c) :  prodesse  reipublicae  et  civibus; 

^  The  following  verbs,  aB  well  as  some  others,  belong  to  this  class:  qffero,  qffigo,  ad- 
mtMceo,  admoveo,  circumdo,  circua^ndo,  circumjiciot  circumpono,  detraho,  decuHo,  deripio, 
deterOf  eripio,  extorqveo,  impono,  imprimo,  infero,  injicio,  interpono,  objicio,  offero,  tffwmde, 
oppcno,  praefieiot  tuhdo,  subjicio,  tubjungo,  suppono,  Mubtraho  {superpono) ;  and  those  which 
denote  a  comparison  :  a»te/ero»  anteponOf  pra^ero,  praepono,  posihabeo,  postpwuo  ;  to  these  | 
we  may  add  at{fero. 
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nocere  hosti ;  nemo  ammbua  placere  potest ;  magntu  animus  victis 
parcU, 

The  most  important  of  these  are :  a.  (those  which  signifyi  to 
benefit^  to  injure)  prosum,  obsum,  noceo,  ineommodoj  expedit,  condu- 
cii^ ;  b.  (to  be  for  or  against^  to  yield)^  adversor,  obtrecto,  officio, 
cedo,  st^agor^  refragor^  intercedo,  gratificor  ;  c.  (to  be  well  or  ill  af- 
fected), cupio  {alicui,  to  wish  one  well)^  faveo,  studeo,  ignosco,  in- 
dulgeo,  inmdeo^,  insidior ;  d.  (to  assist,  to  take  care  for,  to  remedy, 
to  spare),  auxUior,  opitulor,  patrocinor^y  consulo,  prospicio,  medeor, 
parco ;  e.  (to  please,  to  displease)  placeo,  displiceo ;  f.  (to  order, 
obey,  serve),  impero^,  obedio,  obseqvor,  obtempero,  pareo,  servio, 
famular;  g.  (to  be  friendly  or  unfriendly,  or  to  speak  as  such),  as^ 
seniior,  blandior,  irascor,  succenseo,  convicior,  maledico,  minor ;  h. 
(to  trust,  to  distrust),  credo,  fido,  confido,  diffido^) ;  i.  desum  {liber 
mihi  deest,  I  have  not  the  book ;  amicis,  officio  deesse,  not  to  sup- 
port one's  friends,  not  to  do  one's  duty;)^  nubo,  to  marry  (used 
only  of  a  woman)',  propinqvo  {appropinqvo) ,  to  approach,  supplico, 
to  make  supplication ',  videor,  to  seem ;  k.  (to  happen,  to  befall), 
acddii,  contingit,  evenit ;  1.  libet,  licet.  The  same  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  phrases  obviam  eo  (obvius  sum,  fio),  praesto  sum,  dicto 
audiens  sum  {alicui),  to  obey  a  man  at  his  word,  supplexsum,  auctor 
sum  {alicui,  to  advise  one).     {Svadeo, persvadeo :  see  §.242.  Obs,  ].) 

b.  This  object  of  reference  cannot,  like  the  proper  object,  become 
the  subject  with  the  passive,  and  such  verbs  (like  those  which  are 
intransitive)  can  only  be  used  impersonally  in  the  passive,  in  which 
case  the  dative  is  subjoined  without  alteration :  Invidetur  (men 
envy)  praestanti  florentiqve  fortunae  (Cic.  de  Or.  252).  Non  par- 
cetur  labori  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  14).  Nemini  nocetur;  legibus  pareU" 
dum  est  (one  must  obey).  Obtrectatum  est  adhuc  Gabinio  (Id.  pro 
leg.  Man.  19).  IHvitibus  invideri  solet  (men  are  accustomed  to 
envy).  MUii  nunqvam  persvaderi  potuit,  animos  esse  mortales  (Cic. 
Cat.  M.  22),  no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  convince  me.  The  be- 
ginner  must  take  particular  care  that  he  is  not  misled  by  the  English 
phrases,  lam  envied^  malignedy  &c.,  to  use  the  verbs  incommodo,  obtrecto, 
invideoj  parco,  and  maledico  personally  in  the  passive. 

*  Laedo,  to  injure,  ofiend,  tranaitive,  aliqvem  or  tUiqvid. 

^  Ifwideo  fortunae  aiicuius  (to  envy  one  his  prosperity),  ignoseo/ettinationi  alieujus, 

*  AdjuvQ  aliqvemt  to  aia,  further,  transitive. 

°  Jubeo  aiiqvidf  aliqvem  facere  aUqvid,  transitive. 

'  Fido  and  coi^fido  (rarely  d\ffido)  also  govern  the  ablative.  * 

«  Careo,  to  be  without,  dispense  with,  re  aliqva.    De/icio,  to  fail,  frequently  with  the 
accusative  {vox  oratorem). 
'  Nupta  alicui  and  cum  aliqvo, 
'  Preeor,  to  entreat,  deot,  transitive. 
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Oh9,  1.  With  some  verbs  the  construotion  Taries  between  the  dative 
and  the  accusative  according  to  the  meaning^.  Metuo,  timeo,  caveo,  sig- 
nify with  an  accusative  {aliqvem,  aliqvid),  to  fear  some  one  (something), 
to  beware  of  something  (an  evil,  an  enemy) ;  with  a  .dative,  to  be  (from 
a  motive  of  kindness)  anxious  or  apprehensive  for  something,  e.  g.  timeo 
libertatif  caveo  veieranis  (poetically,  mater  pallet  puerut)^  Prospicio  and 
provideo  with  a  dative  signify,  to  be  prospectively  anxious  about  a  thing, 
e.  g.  prospicere  taluti,  propidere  vitae  hymmumy  with  an  accusative,  to 
take  care  for  the  providing  of  something,  e.  g.  Jrumentum,  Tempero  dU- 
qvidy  to  order,  to  regulate  (properly,  to  mix),  e.  g.  rempubUcam  lepbu9^ 
moderor  aligvid,  to  lead,  arrange,  e.  g.  ootmlia  ;  with  a  dative,  to  mode- 
rate, e.  g.  teiJipero,  moderor  irae,  laetitiae. 

Ohs.  2.  Some  few  verbs  are  used  both  with  the  accusative  and  the  da- 
tive without  any  perceptible  difference  in  their  signification :  adulor 
(generally  the  accusative),  oBrntthr  (almost  always  the  accusative),  eomi- 
tar^  dcspero  {salutem  and  saluti  ;  pace  desperata,  after  the  hope  of  peace 
was  given  up),  praestolor, 

Ohs,  8«  Some  few  of  these  verbs  have  also  such  a  transitive  significa- 
tion, that  they  may  take  (according  to  §.  242)  both  a  proper  object  in  the 
accusative,  and  an  object  of  reference,  as  credo  alicui  ali^id,  to  trust  a 
thing  to  any  one  {aliqvid  ereditur  alicui) ;  impero  provinciae  trihutum  *, 
militesy  to  command  a  province,  to  pay  tribute,  to  furnish  troops  {trUmtum 
imperatur  provinciae)  minor  alicui  mortem  (see  §.  242  Oi*.  1)  ;  proepicere^ 
promdere  exercitui  Jrumentwm,  (Invideo  alicui  aliqvam  rem  [whence 
res  inmdenda,  a  thing  for  which  a  person  is  to  be  envied],  but  more  com- 
monly oHqva  re;  see  §.  260  b.) 

Ohs,  4.  To  make  such  a  dative  the  subject,  and  to  use  the  verb  of  it 
personally  in  the  passive,  is  a  rare  irregularity :  Ego  cur,  acqvirere  pauca 
H  possum,  imndeorf  (Hot,  A.  P.  56).  Vix  eqvidem  credor  (Ov.  Trist. 
III.  10,  35).  Medendis  corporilus  (Liv.  VIII.  36),  by  the  healing  of  the 
bodies. 

Ohs.  5,  It  rarely  happens  that  a  substantive,  which  is  derived  from  a 
verb  that  governs  the  dative,  and  denotes  the  idea  contained  in  it,  is  itself 
constructed  alone  with  the  dative :  Insidiae  considi  non  procedebant  (SaU. 
Cat.  82),  l^e  plots  against  the  consul  did  not  succeed.  Ohtemperatio 
legihus  (Oic.  Legg.  I.  15). 

§.  245.  a.  The  intransitive  verbs  compounded  with  the  preposi- 
tions ad,  ante  (cpn),  m^  vnier,  ob,  post,  prae,  re,  sub,  super,  like  the 
transitive  verbs  similarly  compounded  (§.  243),  take  the  diative  to 

'  [Connaere  Hbi  and  te  (Cic.  Cat.  II.  27  ;  see  §.  223  b.  Ohs.)'] 

*  Covto  (miAf)  ah  aliqro,  ah  aUgva  re,  to  be  oq  one's  guard  against  a  person  or  thing. 

'  [^Eqviies  imptrat  ewiiatihut  (Caes.  B.  G.  VI.  4.) J 
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express  the  relation  to  another  object  referred  to  bj  the  prepo-* 
sition,  if  the  compound  yerb  has  a  secondary  meaning,  which  sug- 
gests no  idea  of  any  local  relation,  e.  g.  adesse  amicis,  antecellere 
omnibus,  instare  victis  et  fugientibua,  indormire  causae  (to  sleep  over 
a  cause),  intervenire,  irUeresse  praelio,  occurrere  venientibus,  praeesse 
exercUui,  rerisiere  invadentibus,  respondere  exspeciaiioni,  subvenire 
egentibuSy  succumbere  dohri.  The  dative  remains  unaltered,  if  the 
verb  stands  impersonally  in  the  passive :  Besisiitur  audaciae  Aomi- 
nam;  e^entibus  subveniendum  esiJ. 

b.  Bat  if  a  local  relation  be  clearly  designed,  though  only  figura- 
tively, the  preposition  with  its  case  is  usually  subjoined  to  the 
verb :  Adkaeret  navis  ad  scqpulum.  Inhaeret  senieniia  in  ammo. 
Ajax  incubuit  in  gladium.  Severita$  inest  in  vuUu.  Incwrere  in 
hostes  ;  invehi  in  aiiqvem ;  incurrere  in  reprehensionem ;  incidere  in 
peric'thuHy  in  morbum  (to  fall) ;  concurrere,  congredi  cum  hoste;  co^ 
haerere  cum  aliqvo.  Sometimes  a  different  preposition  is  employed 
to  denote  the  local  relation  more  accurately,  e.  g.  obrepere  in  ani- 
mum,  obversari  ante  ocidos, 

ObM.  1.  In  individual  verbs  we  most  particulaiiy  notice  the  way  in 
which  the  idea  is  conceived  ;  bo  we  have  ineumho  in  or  ad  studium  ali- 
qvod,  to  apply  oneself  to  a  study  ;  oeqvieMeo  in  aliqvo,  to  acquiesce  in  any 
thing,  to  find  composure  in  it.  In  general  the  older  prose  writers  more 
frequently  repeat  the  preposition  (e.  g.  always  inawn  in)  ;  the  poets  and 
later  writers  use  the  dative  more  {inesse  ret),  even  where  the  verb  has  its 
own  proper  signification,  e.  g.  accidere  genibus  praetoris  (Livy  ^  we  find 
in  Cicero,  ad  pedes  alicwfue),  congredi  aliewi,  eohaerere  ahctd. 

Ohs.  2.  The  preposition  is  never  repeated  with  adjaeeo,  aeeideOy  asto 
{asndere  alicui,  not  ad  aiiqvem)  ;  accedo  on  the  other  hand  never  has  the 
dative  except  in  the  signification  to  join,  to  go  over  to  (an  opinion,  a  party), 
aecedo  Ciceroni,  eenteniiae  CiceroniSy  or  when  it  means  to  he  added,  other- 
wise the  construction  is  always  accedo  ad.  In  the  poets  and  some  few 
prose  writers  (chiefly  of  a  later  age),  the  accusative  is  sometimes  foimd 
after  the  compounds  ofjaceo,  sedeo,  and  those  verbs  which  denote  motion, 
with  ocT  in  its  proper  signification  (i.  e.  applied  to  space),  without  the 
preposition  being  repeated,  e.  g.  assidere  muroe,  adjaeere  Struriam  (livy), 

• 

'  Such  Terbs  are  adjaeeo,  eUludo,  annua,  arrepo,  arrideo,  aspirOf  tutentiar,  auideo,  asto, 
antecedo,  anteeo,  aniecello  (see  §.  224  d),  coUiido,  eongrud,  eonsenth,  eonifeitire  (ta  be  fit- 
ting, suitable,  eonvenire  cum,  to  agree  with ;  pax,  re*  eonmnit  inter  not,  we  are  agreed 
about  peace,  the  matter),  eonsto  {mihi),  contino,  ineumho  {incuho),  indormio,  inhaereo,  il- 
Uido  {auctoritati ;  also  transitive,  praeeepta)t  immorior,  innascor,  innitor,  insto,  intitto, 
ituttlto  (a/icuf  in  ealamitate,  also  patientiam  alicujut) ;  interjaeeo  (rarely  with  an  accusa- 
tive, intertfenio,  occumbo  {morii,  but  more  frequently  mortem  or  morte,  in  death),  obrepo, 
obstoy  ohstrSpo,  obtingo,  obvenio,  obvertor,  praesidio,  repugno,  retisto,  succumbo,  super sto, 
with  the  compounds  of  sum, 

rf2 
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aUahi  or(u^  accedere  aliqvem  (Sail.),  advolvi  genua.    On  the  verbs  com- 
pounded with  ante,  and  on  praesto,  see  §.  224  d. 

§.  246.  The  verb  sum  stands  with  the  dative,  to  denote  that 
something  exists  for  a  person  or  thing,  i.  e.  that  the  other  possesses 
it :  Sex  nobis  filii  sunt.  Homini  cum  deo  similitudo  est  (Cic.  L^^. 
I.  8).  Jam  TVoicis  temporibus  erat  honos  eloqventiae  (Cic.  Brut  10) . 
Controversia  mihifuit  cum  avunculo  tuo  (Cic.  Fin.  III.  2).  Rkodiis 
cum  populo  Romano  amicitia  societasqve  est  (the  Bhodians  are  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Romans). 

Ohs.  1.  This  form  of  expression  is  commonly  used  only  to  denote  what 
belongs  to  a  person  or  thing  as  a  possession  or  given  relation,  not  of  what 
appertains  to  it  as  a  quality  or  as  a  constituent  part.  We  should  there- 
fore avoid  such  phrases  as  Ciceroni  magna  fuit  eloqventta  (for  in  Ciee- 
rone),  or  Huie provinciae  urhes  sunt  opulentissimae  tree  (for  Haecpnwin- 
eta  urhes  habet,  or  In  hac  provincia  sunt,  &c.). 

Ohs.  2.  In  the  expression  mihi  {tihi,  ei  ret)  est  nomen,  cognomen,  I 
have  the  name,  am  called  {nomen  mihi  manet,  I  retain  the  name,  datum, 
inditum  est)  the  name  itself  stands  either  in  the  nominative  Cin  apposi- 
tion  to  nomen):  Ei  marho  nomen  est  avaritia  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  11) ;  or 
(more  frequently)  in  the  dative  (by  attraction  to  mihi.  &c.)  :  Scipio,  eui 
postea  Africano  cognomen  fuit  (Sail.  Jug.  5).  Zicges  decemvirales,  qvtbus 
tabulis  duodecim  est  nomen  (Liv.  III.  57),  which  are  called  the  twelve 
tables.  Puero  ah  inopia  Egerio  inditum  nomen  (Id.  I.  34).  Yet  the  name 
may  also  stand  in  the  genitive,  governed  by  nomen,  e.  g.  Q.  Metello  Ma- 
cedonici  nomen  inditum  est  (Veil.  I.  11).  With  active  expressions  such 
as  nomen  do,  dico  alicui,  the  same  constructions  are  found  (the  accusative 
taking  the  place  of  the  nominatiTc) :  Mlius,  cui  Jjscanium  parentes  dixere 
nomen  (Liv.  1.  \)\  ei  cognomen  damns  tardo  (Hor.  Sat  I.  3, 58) ;  but  the 
dative  is  more  generally  employed. 

Ohs.  3.  The  following  expression  is  imitated  from  the  Greek :  Aligvid 
(e.  g.  militia)  mihi  volenti  est;  a  thing  is  agreeable  to  my  wish ;  properly, 
is  related  to  me  as  wishing  it  (Sail.  Jug.  84). 

§.  247.  a.  The   dative    (according  to  its  general  signification,       I 
§.  241)  is  put  with  adjectives,  to  denote  that  a  thing  has  a  certain 
property /or  a  person  or  thing,  e.  g.  civis  utilis  reipublicae;  res  tibi 
facilis,  ceteris  difficilis ;  onu^  grave  ferentibus ;  homo  omnibus  gratus      \ 
et  carus;  oratioplebi  accepta  {grata  et  accepta;  invisa). 

Ohs.  The  adjectives  proprius  and  dignus  (which  do  not  denote  any 
particular  definite  quality)  are  constructed  otherwise ;  see  §.  290  f,  and 
268  a. 
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b.  The  dative  is  particularly  put  with  certain  adjectives,  which 
in  themselves  denote  a  reference  to  something  else^  as  a  friendly  or 
unfriendly  feeling,  a  similarity,  proximity  {amicus,  inimicus,  aeqvtis, 
iniqvus,  propitius,  infensus,  ir^estus,  Sec,  with  obnoxius,  subject,  par, 
impar,  dispar,  similis,  dissifAilis,  consentaneus,  contrarius,  aegvalis, 
of  the  same  age,  propingvus,  propior,  proximus,  vicinus,  finiiimus, 
contermintia,  affinis,  cognatus),  e.  g.  Siculi  Verri  inimici  infesiiqve 
sunt ;  verbum  Latinum  par  Graeco  et  qvod  idem  valeai  (Cic.  Fin. 
n.  4) ;  locus  propingvus  urbi.  Nihil  est  tam  cognatum  mentibus 
nostris  gvam  numeri  (rhythm)  atqve  voces  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  51). 

Obs.  1.  Some  such  adjectives  are  frequently  used  of  persons  (or  what  is 
considered  as  a  person)  as  substantives  with  the  genitive,  viz.,  amieuSf 
inimieus  {amicOj  inimiea,  also  familiariSy  a  confidant),  par  (one's  like  or 
equal),  aeqvaUs,  cognatus,  propingvus  (h  relation,  also  necessarius)^  afflniSf 
vicinus.  Amicus^  inimieus,  eaid  familiaris  are  so  used  even  in  the  super- 
lative :  regis  amicissimus ;  inimicissimus  illius ;  familiarissUnus  meus. 
(Also  inigvi  tnei,  nostri,  invidi  nostri,)  Thus  too  we  generally  find,  su» 
perstes  omnium  suorum,  one  who  has  survived  all  his  friends,  less  fre- 
quently superstes  alicui. 

Ohs.  2.  Similis  (consimilis,  adsimilis)  and  dissimilis  are  put  in  the  best 
writers  both  with  the  genitive  and  the  dative,  and  almost  always  with  the 
genitiTe  of  the  names  of  living  heings  (especially  gods  and  men) ;  similis 
igni  and  ignis,  similis  patris,  similis  mei,  sui,  nostri. 

Obs.  3.  The  poets  say  not  only  dissimilis,  but  also  diversus  alicui,  in- 
stead of  db  aligvo  (different  firom),  and  use  the  verbs  discrepo,  differo, 
disto,  dissideo,  with  the  dative  instead  of  with  db :  Qmd  distant  aera 
lupinis?  (Hor.) 

Obs,  4.  Affinis,  %\!gaifjm%  concerned  in,  governs  both  the  dative  and  the 
genitive  :  Affinis  ei  turpitudini  ;  affinis  rei  eapitalis. 

Obs.  5.  JPropior  and  proximus  are  also  put  with  the  accusative ;  see 
(.  230.  Obs.  2  (after  subter). 

Obs.  6.  Those  adjectives  which  denote  an  aptitude  for  anything  (ap^ 
tus,  habilis,  idoneus,  accommodatus,  paratus),  have  more  often  ad  than 
the  dative :  orator  ad  nullam  causam  idoneus ;  homo  ad  rem  militarem 
aptus.  Idoneus  arti  cuilibet  (Hor.).  They  govern  the  dative  in  the  sig- 
nification, suited,  Jitted  ;  oratores  aptissimi  eoncionibus  ;  histrionesfabulas 
8ibi  accommodatissimas  eligunt.  {Alienum  nostras  dignitati,  unsuited  to 
our  dignity;  see  §.  268  h.) 

Obs.  7.  The  dative  is  also  put  with  the  adverhs  convenienter^  congrU' 
enter,  constanter,  obsegventer,  e.  g.  vivere  convenienter  naturae,  dicere  con- 
Btanter  sibi. 
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Obs,  8.  The  poets  sometimes  employ  the  dative  after  idem  (in  any  case 
but  the  nom.),  instead  of  at^e  with  the  nominative :  Inviiwn  qvi  sewaty 
idemfaeit  occidenti  (Hot.  A.  P.  467),  the  same  as  he  who  kills  him. 

§.  248.  The  datives  miki,  nobis  (sometimes  iibi,  vobis),  are  put 
with  expressions  of  surprise  and  reprehension^  with  demands  or 
with  questions  about  a  person,  in  order  to  denote  a  certain  degree 
of  concern  or  sympathy :  Qvid  ait  nobis  Sarmio  ?  (what  does  our 
Sannio  say  ?)  Qvid  mihi  Celsus  agit  f  (how  is  my  Celsus  ?)  Hie  mihi 
qvisqvammisericordiamnominat  ?  (Sail.  Cat.  52,)  will  any  one  here 
speak  to  me  of  pity  ?  Haec  vobis  illorum  per  biduum  miHiia  fiat 
(Liv.  XXIL  60).     {Daiivus  Eihicus) 

Obs.  Qvid  tibi  vis  ?  what  do  you  want  ?  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Qpid  sibi  vult  haec  oratio  ?  What  does  this  speech  mean  ?  QM  haee  sibi 
dona  voluerunt  ? 

§.  249.  The  dative  sometimes  denotes  the  design  and  operation 
of  a  thing  (that  to  which  it  serves  and  tends).  In  this  way  the 
dative  is  put  with  sum,  with  the  verbs  which  signify  to  impute  or 
take,  and  in  some  other  phrases  with  do,  habeo,  sumo,  capio,  pano 
(to  give,  have,  take,  or  place  as  something) ;  so  likewise  the  datives 
praesidio,  subsidio,  auanlio*,  with  verbs  which  denote  a  movement 
and  position  (in  war)  •  The  verb  has  often  another  dative  at  the 
same  time,  which  denotes  to  whom  a  thing  is  serviceable  for  this 
or  that  purpose:  cui  bono  est?  (whom  does  it  tend  to  benefit?) 
Incumbite  in  studium  eloqventiae,  ut  et  vobis  honori,  et  amicis  utili^ 
tati,  et  reipublicae  emolumenio  essepossitis  (Cic.  de  Or.  L  8).  Esse 
Usui,  impedimento,  esse  argumento,  documento,  testimonio\  Sum^ 
mam  laudem  S.  Roscio  viiio  et  culpae  dedisti  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  16). 
Neqve  hoc  ei  qvisqvam  trUmebat  superbiae  (Corn.  TimoL  4).  Laudi, 
honori,  probro  vertere,  ducere,  habere  aliqvid  alicui, — Dare  alicui 
aliqvid  muneri,  dono  (also  donum,  in  apposition) :  habere  rempubli- 
cam  qvaestui  (as  a  source  of  gain) ;  habere  aliqvid  religioni  (to  make 
a  conscience  of  a  thing) ;  ludibrio,  contemptui  habere;  ponere  ali- 
qvid pignori ;  locum  capere  castris ;  Aduatici  locum  sibi,  domicilio 
deUgerunt  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  29).  Vejentes  Sabinis  ausnlio  eunt. 
Caesar  legiones  duas  castris  praesidio  relinqvit,  (Canere  receptui, 
to  sound  a  retreat)^. 

■  .{^Custodiae  :■  Ciutodiae  ex  suit  ac  praesidio  reliquerunt  (Caes.  B.  O.  II.  29).  1 
*  Esse  odioi  to  be  hated ;  esse  alicui  magnae  curae,  to  be  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to 
a  person  ;  est  alicui  eordi,  it  pleases  him,  is  agreeable  to  him.     (We  also  meet  with  the 
expression,  vuunmum  est  argumentum,  the  strongest  argument  is  — ,  but  est  or^uamtean, 
documenlum  alone,  with  a  dependent  proposition,  is  unusual  in  the  best  writers.) 
^  [^Hinc  populum — venturum  excidio  Libyae  (Vii^.  Aeu.  I.  22).] 
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'a  particular  the  datire  of  a  subatantiye  combined  with  a 
.4id  (even  after  a  substantive)  in  order  to  denote  a  purpose  and 
destination,  e.  g.  decemviri  legihus  icribendis.    See  §.415. 

§.  250.  a.  With  passive  verbs  the  agent  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
dative  instead  of  the  ablative  with  ab ;  in  prose  however  with  the 
idea  somewhi^  modified,  since  it  denotes,  either  that  the  action  is 
done  for  the  interest  of  the  agent,  or  (in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect}^ 
that  it  exists  for  him  as  completed ;  Sic  dissimillimis  besiiis  commu^ 
niter  cibus  qvaeritur  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  48).  Ilaec  omnibus  pertractata 
essepossunt  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  34).  Res  mihi  tota  provisa  est  (Id.  Yerr. 
IV.  42).  But  in  the  poets  even  without  this  distinction :  Camdna 
gvae  scribuniur  aqvae  potoribus  {Hot.  Ep.  L  19,  3). 

b.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dative  is  regularly  put  with  the  gerun- 
dive and  gerund,  in  order  to  denote  the  person  who  has  to  do 
something  (whose  duty  a  thing  is) :  Hoc  mihi  faciendum  est;  haec 
jmeris  legenda  sunt  (the  boys  must  read  this).    See  §.  420  and  421. 

§.251.  The  poets  use  the  dative*  in  order  to  express  the  direction  of  a 
motion  [tovoa/rds) :  It  clamor  oaelo  (Virg.  Aen.  V.  451).  Spolia  conji' 
eiunt  igni  (i.  q.  in  ignem^  Id.  ib.  XI.  194). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Ablative. 

§.  252.  The  Ablative  denotes  in  general,  that  a  thing,  though 
not  standing  in  the  objective  and  referential  relation  indicated  by 
the  accusative  and  dative,  belongs  to  the  predicate  as  serving  to 
complete  and  define  it  more  accurately  (that  it  stands  with  the 
thing  predicated  in  the  relation  of  an  appurtenance  or  circum" 
stance).  The  ablative  is  used  in  this  way  sometimes  with  the  pre- 
positions adduced  in  §.  172,  1,  sometimes  alone,  namely,  in  those 
instances  for  which  the  rules  are  here  given. 

Ohs.  Nearly  everywhere,  where  the  ablative  stands  in  Latin,  a  prepo- 
sition is  used  in  English  (as  t»,  through,  on,  from,  with,  hy),  a  distinction 
which  should  be  carefully  noted  by  beginners.  The  several  leading  cases 
to  which  the  general  use  of  the  ablative  may  be  reduced,  sometimes  ap- 
proximate so  nearly,  that  they  cannot  be  rigidly  separated. 

§.  253.  The  ablative  denotes  that  (the  part  of  the  subject,  the 
aide  of  a  person  or  thing  or  action,)  with  regard  to  which  some- 
thing is  predicated  of  the. subject:  Aeger  pedibus  (in  the  feet); 
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audu8  altero  pede;  captus  octdis; — eloqventia  praestaniior  (in  elo- 
quence); nulla  re  inferior;  aetate  et  gloria  antecellere; — natione 
GaUus  (by  nation) ;  centum  numero  (in  number)  erant.  Sunt  qvi' 
dam  homines  non  re,  sed  nomine  (not  in  reality,  but  in  name). 
Specie  urbs  libera  est,  re  vera  omnia  ad  nuium  Romanorum  fiuni, 
(Liv.  XXXY.  31).  Non  tu  gvideni  tota  re,  sed  temporibus  errasU 
(Cio.  Phil.  11.  9). 

Ohs,  With  regard  to  is  expressed  with  adjectives  by  ad^  when  mention 
is  made  of  something  external  to  the  subject,  in  reference  to  which  the 
judgment  is  expresssd :  accusare  multos  qvum  periculosum  est  turn  sordi- 
dwn  adfamam  (Cic.  Off.  II.  14).  Nulla  est  species  (sight)  pulchrior  et 
ad  rationem  sollertiamqve  (in  respect  of  their  wise  arrangement)  praestan- 
tior  qvam  soils  lunaeqve  cursuum  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  62).  On  (this  or  that) 
side,  where  the  position  of  a  person  or  thing  is  spoken  of,  is  abo  ex- 
pressed by  ab :  Caesar  metuebat,  ne  a  re  Jrumentaria  laboraret  (Caes. 
B.  G.  VII,  10),  l^st  he  should  be  embarrassed  with  respect  to  provisions; 
mediocriter  a  doctrina  instructus. 

§.  254.  The  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  and  instrument^ 
by  and  toith  which  a  thing  takes  place  or  is  done  {ablativus  instru- 
menti) :  Manugladium  tenere  ;  capite  onus  sustinere ;  securi  aliqvem 
percutere ;  amorem  forma  et  moribus  conciliare ;  servari  cur  a  ei  opera 
alicttftis ;  aliqvid  animo  {sdentia,  amore,  numero),  comprefiendere, 
vexare  aliqvem  ir^uriis  et  contumeliis ;  veneno  exstingvi,  Britanni 
lacte  et  came  vivunt,  Lycurgus  leges  suas  auctoritate  Apollinis 
Delphici  confirmavit.  Lege  Julia  Laiini  civitatem  Romanam  con- 
secuti  sunt. 

Ohs,  1.  The  thing,  which  with  passive  verbs  stands  as  the  means,  is  in 
active  propositions  often  put  in  the  nominative  as  the  agent,  e.  g.  in  the 
passive,  Dei  providentia  mundus  regitur  ;  in  the  active,  Dei  providentia 
mundum  regit,  but  also,  Detts  providentia  sua  mundum  regit.  In  the  pas- 
sive a  thing  is  only  represented  as  acting  (by  adding  the  preposition  ah 
instead  of  the  mere  ablativus'  instrumenii),  when  it  is  thought  of  as  a 
person,  e.  g.  Non  est  consentaneum  qvi  metu  non  frangatur,  sum  frangi 
cupiditate,  nee,  qvi  invictumse  a  labors  praestiterit^mnci  a  voluptate  (Cic. 
Off.  I.  20),  in  the  struggle  with  pleasure.  Eoanatura  ipsaducimur;  but, 
natwrafit,  ut  liberi  a  pareniibus  amentur,  {I^iget  dicere,  ut  vobis  animu 
ab  ignaviaatqve  socordia  corruptus  sit.  Sail.  Jug.  31 ;  the  more  usual  con- 
struction would  be  simply  ignavia.) 

Obs.  2.  Some  poets  use  db  where  the  ablativus  instrumenH  woiild 
usually  stand  in  prose,  e.  g.  Turbinem  celer  assveta  versat  db  arte  pusr 
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■s, 

(Tib.  I.  5,  4),  by  the  help  of  bis  wonted  art.     Sidereo  siccata  ai^^^^f 
(Ov.  Met,  VI.  341) «.  -h 

Obt,  3.  Wben  it  is  intended  to  denote  that  a  tbing  is  effected  by 
the  employment  of  a  rational  agent,  the  ablative  is  not  used,  but  per : 
Augustus  per  leg{Uo9  suos  bellum  administrdbat  (also  opera  legatomm). 
But  the  ablative  may  stand  when  the  person  is  named  instead  of  the 
thing  implied  by  it,  e.  g.  testibits  for  testium  dictis^  or  when  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  thing,  e.  g.  bodies  of  troops  :  Jacent  (they  are  convicted)  sui9 
iestibus  (Cie.  pro  Mil.  18).  Hoatem  sagittariis  et  funditoribtts  eminus  ter^ 
r(^)at  (Sail.  Jug.  94).  (On  the  contrary  of  animals :  bubtts  arare,  eqvo 
vehi^  like  ciirru.) 

Obs,  4,  The  ablativus  instrumenti  is  used  in  Latin  in  some  construc- 
tions, where  the  notion  of  a  mean  or  instrument  is  not  conveyed  in  the 
English  expression,  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  them,  e.  g.  extollere 
dliqvem  honorihua  (bg  posts  of  distinction,  instead  of  which  we  should  say 
in  English,  to  posts  of  distinction)  ;  erndire  aliqvem  artibus  et  disciplinis 
(but  also,  erudire  aliqvem  injure  civili,  of  a  particular  department  of  in. 
struction).  In  such  expressions  as  fiorere  (opibue  et  gratia)  and  valere 
(T.  Coruncanitia  plimmum  ingenio  valuit)  we  have  at  the  same  time  the 
idea  of  abundance ;  see  §.  259.  {Sacrificatum  est  majoribui  hostiis, 
greater  victims  were  sacrificed ;  faciam  vituldpro/rugibue.) 

Obe,  5.  With  those  verbs  which  signify  to  valtiey  to  judge,  to  divide,  &c., 
the  ablative  denotes  that  by  which  the  valuation  is  regulated  (the  means 
and  measure  of  the  valuation)  :  Non  numerohaec  judicantur,  sed  ponder e, 
Magnos  homines  virtute  mettmur,  non  fortuna  (Corn.  Eum.  1).  Populus 
Romanus  descriptue  erat  eensu,  ordinibus,  aetatibus  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  19). 
Amicitiae  caritate  et  amore  cernuntur  (Id.  Part.  Or.  25).  Hecato  utilitate 
officium  dirigit  magie  gvam  humanitate  (Cic.  Off.  III.  23). 

§.  255.  The  ablative  denotes  the  motive  (in  the  agent  himself) 
from  which,  or  the  influence  through  which  {by  virtue  of  which),  a 
thing  is  done  {ablaiivus  causae  moventis)  :  Incendi  dolore,  ira  inci- 
tari,  ardere  studio,  cupiditate  occaecari,  caecus  avaritia,  exsultare 
gaudio.  Multi  homines  officia  deserunt  mollitia  animi  (Cic.  Finn.  I. 
10).  Qvod  benevolentia  fit,  id  odio  factum  criminaris  (Id.  Rose. 
Am.  15).  Qvidam  morbo  aliqvo  et  sensus  stupore  svavitatem  cibi 
non  sentiunt  (Id.  Phil.  II.  45),  Servius  TkiUius  regnare  coepit  non 
jussu,  sed  voluntate  atqve  concessu  civium  (Id.  R.  P.  II.  21.)  (Con- 
versely: injussu  imperatoris  de  statione  discedere),  Veni  ad  eum 
ipsius  rogatu  arcessituqve  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  6).  {Sopermissu,  coactu, 
efflagitatu,  hortatu  alicujus  facere  aliqvid,  Sec,  with  verbal  substan- 

'  iTorrida  ah  igni  (Virg.  Georg.  I.  284).] 
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^IcM^l^hiclk  are  used  only  in  the  ablative^  §.  55, 4)^,  Romano  more 
vCiii  puberes  cum  parentibus  non  lavantur  (Id.  Off.  I.  35).  Cimon 
Atheniensium  Ugibus  emitti  e  vinculis  non  poterat,  nisi  pecuniam 
solvisset  (Corn.  Cim.  I.). 

Ohs.  1.  The  ablative  of  the  motive  is  put  most  frequently  with  intran- 
sitive and  passive  verbs,  which  denote  the  state  of  mind  of  the  subject, 
and  more  especially  with  their  participles,  which  are  added  to  the  subject 
of  a  proposition,  when  in  English  we  often  say  only  out  of.  (Adducing, 
ardent^  commotus^  indtatus,  ineensus,  impulstis  ira,  odio,  haee  fid,  I  did 
this  out  of  anger,  hatred.)  Livy  says  also :  db  ira,  ah  odio,  ab  insita 
animis  levitate,  on  account  of  (out  of)  anger,  &c.  (A  preventing  cause  is 
expressed  hyprae :  prae  moerore,  prae  lacrinUs  loqvi  non  possum,  I  cannot 
speak  for  tears.  Gens  suarum  rerwm  impotens  prae  domesiicis  diseordiit^ 
Liv.  IX.  14).  {Per  me  licet,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  qvi  per  aetatem 
poterant,  by  reason  of  age.) 

Obs,  2.  Aceording  to  is  more  accurately  expressed  by  ex :  Coloniae  ex 
foedere  mUites  dare  debehant. 

Obs.  3.  We  must  also  notice  the  expressions,  mea  {tua,  &c.)  sententia, 
meo  judicio,  in  my  (your)  opinion :  Curio  mea  sententia  vel  eloqvewtissimus 
tetnporibtts  iUis  fait  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  23).  Socrates  omnium  eruditorum 
testimonio  totitisqve  judicio  Graeciae  qvum  prudentia  et  acumine  turn  vero 
eloqventia  omnium  fuit  facile  princeps  (Id.  ib.  III.  16).  (The  ablative  here 
denotes  that  which  induces  a  person  to  form  or  express  an  opinion.) 

§.  256.  The  ablatives  causa  and  gratia  are  put  with  (and  usually 
after)  a  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  in  the  signification  for  the 
sake  of  (some  one,  something) :  Reipublicae  causa  accusare  all- 
gvem ;  tua  causa  hoc  facto :  dolorum  effugiendorum  gratia  volup- 
tales  omittere. 

Obs.  1.  The  form  of  this  expression  without  a  genitive  or  possessive 
pronoun  is  ea  de  causa,  or  ea  causa  ;  justis  causis,  ea  gratia. 

Obs.  2.  Otherwise  the  cause  (signifying  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a 
thing  is  done)  is  not  expressed  by  the  ablative,  but  by  the  prepositions  ob 
and  propter  (or  by  causa,  gratia).  Yet  &om  a  conciseness  of  expression 
it  may  sometimes  appear  as  if  an  ablative  of  the  means  denoted  the  cause, 
e.g.  Levitate  armorum  et  qvotidiana  exercitatione  nihil  hostibus noceri po^ 
terat  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  34,  i.  q.  efficiebatwr,  ut  nihil  noceri  posset).  The 
distinction  between  the  ablative  of  the  motive  (in  the  subject  itself)  and 
the  mode  of  expressing  the  cause  may  be  seen  from  the  following  example: 
Non  tarn  ob  recentia  ulla  merita  qvam  originum  memoria  (Liv.  XXXVI II. 
39),  remembering  their  origin. 

**  Injttssu  is  used  also  as  an  adverb  without  a  genitive  (Liv.). 
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Ob8.  3.  Here  'vre  may  notice  the  use  of  the  ablative  eo  ana  occasionally 
hoc  in  the  signification  on  that  account  (=ideo)  :  Homines  suorum  mortem 
eo  lucent  J  gvod  eos  orbatoe  vitae  eommodis  arbitrantur  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  13). 
{3nUiaJrumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum^  Non  tuuehoe  cc^net  venter  plus 
ac  meus.  Hor.  Sat.  I.  1,  46.) 

§.  257.  The  ablative  of  a  substantiye  in  connection  with  an  ad- 
jective (participle)  or  pronoun  denotes  the  way  in  which  a  thing 
is  done^  the  accompanying  circumstances  uTider  which  it  is  done 
[ablatitus  modi).  With  those  substantives  which  in  themselves 
denote  a  way  or  manner  {modo,  more,  ratione,  ritu,  sometimes 
congvetudine),  a  genitive  may  be  put  instead  of  the  adjective. 
MUtiades  summa  aeqvitate  res  Chersonesi  constituit  (Corn.  Milt.  2)^ 
with  the  greatest  justice.  Deos  pura,  integra,  incorrupta  et  mente 
et  voce  venerari  debemus  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  28).  Summa  vi  insistere. 
More  Camadeo  disputare.  Fieri  nullo  modo  {pacto)  potest.  Apis 
more  modoqve  carmina  fingo  (Hor.  Od.  IV.  2,  27).  Voluptas  pin- 
gitur  pulcherrimo  vestitu  et  omatu  regali  (in,  or  with,  the  most 
beautiful  vestments  and  royal  magnificence)  in  solio  sedens  (Cic. 
Finn.  II.  21).  Ire  agmine  qvadrato,  Allobrogum  legati  pontem 
Muhnum  magno  comitatu  ingrediuniur  (Id.  in  Cat.  III.  2,  with  a 
numerous  suite).  Obvius  fit  Miloni  Chdius,  expedittis,  in  eqvo, 
nulla  rheda,  nvllis  impedimentis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  10),  ioithout  a  carriage, 
icithout  baggage.  So  ntiUo  ordine,  ntdlo  negotio,  without  difficulty, 
&c.  Salttis  haud  sine  clade,  majore  tamen  jumentorum  qvam  homi- 
num  pemicie,  superatus  est  (Liv.  XXI.  35).  Nonum  jam  annum 
velut  in  acie  adversus  qptimates  sto  mawimo  prvvatim  pericuto^  nullo 
publice  emolumento  (Id.  YI.  39).  Yet  the  preposition  cum  is  often 
added,  when  reference  is  made  to  something  which  accompanies 
the  action,  or  something  externally  connected  with  it,  e.  g.  magno 
studio  aliqvem  adjuvare,  and  cum  magno  studio  adesse  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  24) ;  cum  labore  aperoso  et  molesto  moliri  aliqvid  (Id.  N.  D. 
II.  23) ;  cum  omni  gravitate  et  jucunditate  aliqvid  explicare  (Id.  de 
Or.  I.  13) ;  JRomani  cum  magno  gaudio  Horatium  accipiunt  (Liv.  I. 
25),    Sedere  cum  {in)  tunica  pulla  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  24). 

Obs.  l.'On  the  other  hand,  cum  can  never  be  put  with  those  substan- 
tives which  in  themselves  denote  a  way  and  manner  {modo,  &c.),  or  a  dis* 
position  and  purpose  (hoe  mente^  hoc  consiliofeci,  aeqvo  animofero),  or  a 
condition  {ea  condicione,  ea  lege,  on  the  condition),  nor  yet  with  the  parts 
of  the  body :  nudo  capite,  projnisso  capillo  incedere^ 

Obs.  2.  If  the  name  of  that  which  accompanies  the  action  and  is  moni- 
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fested  in  it  stands  without  the  addition  of  an  adjective  or  pronoiin,  tlie 
preposition  cum  is  employed,  e.  g.  cum  cura  scrtbere  (not  cura  alone),  cum 
fide  exponere,  cum  virtute  vivere.  Muttafacere  impure  atqve  taetrey  cutn 
temeritate  et  imprudentia  (Cic.  Div.  I.  29),  Some  ablatives  however  are 
excepted,  which  in  certain  combinations  are  used  alone  adverbially,  as 
ordine,  ratione  {recte  atqve  ord'me  facere^  via  et  ratione  disputare),  more,  \ 
jure,  injuria^  clamore,  silentio  (also  cum  clamore,  cum  silentio),  dblo^fraude, 
viy  vitio  (in  the  phrase  vitio  creatus).  (Nbn  proeliis  neqve  acie  helium 
gerere^  Sail.  Jug.  54,  of  the  way  and  means  chosen.  Versibus  aligvid 
scribere,)  The  preposition  per  is  sometimes  used  almost  in  the  very  same 
sense,  to  denote  in  a  certain  way,  e.  g.  per  vim  (multa  dolo,  pleraqve  per 
vim  audehantur,  (Liv.  XXXIX.  8),  per  simulationem  ;  per  scelus  et  latro^ 
cinium  aliqvid  auferre  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  21)  ;  per  litteras  (in  writing)  ;  per 
causam  exercendorum  remigum  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  24),  under  the  pretext. 

Ohs,  3.  Cum  must  always  be  put  to  express  anything  that  a  person  ha« 
with  or  on  him  (except  his  dress),  even  if  an  adjective  be  added :  servus 
comprehensits  est  cum  gladioy  and  cum  magno  gladio, 

Obs.  4.  As  in  the  example  magno  comitatu,  the  ahlativus  modi  is  often 
used  of  the  force  with  which  anything  is  undertaken  in  war  :  exiguis  co- 
piis  pugnare  ;  prqficisci,  venire ,  adesse  omnibus  copiis,  expedite  exercitu^ 
triginta  navibus  longis.  But  cum  is  also  used  :  Caesar  cum  omnilms  copiis 
Helvetios  seqvi  coepit  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  26).  (When  there  is  no  adjective 
or  numeral  cmn  is  always  used.) 

Obs,  5.  Here  also  we  may  nptice  the  expressions,  pace  cHicujus  and 
bona  venia  alicujus  dicere  aliqvid^  with  his  permission ;  pericuJo  aliev;us 
aliqvid  facer e,  at  his  risk  ;  further,  alicujus  auspicHs,  imperiOy  ductu  rem 
gererCy  under  any  one's  command ;  simulatione  (specie)  timoris  cedere, 
with  assumed  fear  (Caes.  B.  C.  II.  40) ;  obsidum  nomine,  as  hostages  (Id. 
B.  G.  III.  2) ;  classis  nomine  pecuniam  civitatibus  imperwrCy  to  impose 
taxes  under  the  pretence  of  employing  them  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet 
(Cic.  proFlacc.  12)  ;  alicujus  verbis  salutarealiqvem,  in  Bome  one* 6  name. 
On  the  other  hand  cum  sometimes  serves  to  denote  an  (attendant)  conse- 
quence and  effect  (to) :  Accidit,  ut  Verres  illo  itinere  veniret  Lampsaeum 
cum  magna  calamitate  et  prope  pemieie  civitatis  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  24). 

§.  258.  The  ablative  serves  to  denote  the  price  for  which  a  thing 
is  bought,  sold,  made,  or  done  (also  with  the  verbs  esse,  stare,  con- 
stare,  licere,  signifying  to  cost,  to  be  on  sale  for),  and  to  express 
the  value  at  which  a  thing  is  estimated  :  Eriphyle  auro  viri  vitam 
vendidit.  Praedium  emitur  (venit)  centum  millibus  nummum,  Cae- 
lius  habitat  triginta  millibus  (Cic.  pro  Gael.  7).  Apollonius  mercede 
docebat.  Victoria  Poenis  (dat.)  multo  sangvine  stetit.  Tritici  mo- 
dius  in  Sicilia  erat  (aestimatus  est)  temis  sestertiis  (Cic.  Verr.  III. 
81).     Oiium  non  gemmis  venale. 
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Ohs.  1.  If  the  price  is  only  indefinitely  given  (as  being  high  or  low), 
the  genitive  of  adjectives  is  sometimes  used  to  express  it  (tantij  magni, 
&c.),  see  §.  294. 

Ohs,  2.  We  find  the  expressions  mtitare,  commutare,  permutare  aliqvid 
aliqvOf  to  exchange  a  thing  (part  with  it  for  something  else),  e.  g,Jidem  et 
religionem  pecunia  mutare  :  oves  pretio  mutare.  Sometimes  however  they 
denote,  to  obtain  a  thing  in  exchange  for  another.  We  also  have  com- 
mutare  aliqvid  cum  aliqvo,  to  acquire  or  part  with  a  thing  in  the  way  of 
exchange  (osnally  the  latter). 

§.  259.  The  ablative  is  put  with  yarious  verbs^  to  distinguish 
their  meaning  more  accurately,  by  specifying  in  what  and  in  refer- 
ence to  what  the  action  or  condition  in  question  is  manifested. 

a.  With  those  verbs  which  signify  (intrans.)  to  have  an  abund- 
ance and  superfluity  of  anything,  or  (trans.)  to  provide  with  any- 
thing, to  treat  any  one  (anything)  in  such  a  way,  that  he  (it)  ob- 
tains something,  the  ablative  is  employed,  to  shew  in  what  the 
abundance  consists,  and  tvith  what  a  thing  is  provided  {ablativus 
copiae),  e.  g.  abundare  otio,  affluere  divitiis ;  cutter  manat  cruore 
(is  dripping  with  blood) ;  refercire  libros  fabulis ;  augere  aliqyem 
scientia ;  imbuere  vas  odore,  animum  honestis  artibus ;  afficere  ali- 
gvem  benefido,  honjore,  incommodo,  poena,  ignominia ;  dignari  ali- 
qvem  hanore. 

Such  verbs  are  abundo,  redundo,  affiuo,  scateo,  and  others  in 
certain  significations,  e.  g.  pluit  lapidibus  (it  rains  stones) ;  aures 
vocibus  circumsonant,  persdnant^ ;  compleo,  expleo,  impleo,  refer  do, 
stipo,  instruo,  omo,  onero,  cumulo,  satio,  augeo,  remuneror,  afficio, 
mbuo,  conspergo,  respergo,  dignor  (in  an  active  signification),  and 
some  others.     [Littnra  urbibus  distincta,  studded  with  cities.) 

• 

Ohs»  In  the  poets  and  a  few  prose  writers  impleo  and  compleo  have  the 
genitive  instead  of  the  ablative,  e.  g.  implere  hostem  fugae  et  formidinis 
(Liv.  X.  14).  The  same  construction  is  occasionally  found  in  the  poets 
with  •  one  or  two  of  the  other  verbs,  e.  g.  Satiata  ferinae  dextera  caedis 
erat  (Ov.  Met.  VII.  808). 

b.  The  signification  of  some  verbs  may  be  conceived  in  two  ways, 
so  that  they  may  either  be  constructed  with  the  accusative  and 
ablative  in  the  way  above  noticed  (to  furnish  one  with  a  thing),  or 
(in  the  signification,  to  give  a  person  a  thing,  to  do  a  thing  for  and 
in  reference  to  him),  with  the  accusative  and  dative,  e.  g.  donare 

k.    scribam  suum  anjdo  aureo,  to  present  his  secretary  with  a  golden 

*  We  find  also  clamor  hostes  circunuonaif  and  hence  circumsonor  clamore. 
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ring,  and  donare  adjutoribus  suis  mulia,  to  make  many  presents  to 
his  coadjutors. 

Such  verbs  are  the  following :  dono,  circumdo  iurbem  muris  and 
muros  urbi),  adspergo  {alicui  laheculam,  to  affix  [to  spirt  on  him  as 
it  were],  aliqvem  ignominia,  to  bespatter,  to  cover),  induo  {aliqvem 
veste,  particularly  in  the  passive,  indutus  vesie,  and  alicui  vestem^), 
inuro  (alicui  notam  and  aliqvem  not  a),  misceo  (commonly  aqvam 
nectare^  rubor  candore  mixtua,  more  rarely  fleium  cruori,  misceo 
tram  cum  luctu),  and  admisceo,  with  some  few  others  compounded 
with  ad  and  in  (afflo,  illtno,  imprimo,  inscribo,  intexo) ;  also  cir- 
cumfandOy  especially  in  the  passive;  circumfundw  and  circumfun- 
ditur  mihi  lux. 

Oha,  The  following  is  a  bold  poetical  expression  (in  Virg.  Aen.  VI. 
229) :  Ter  socios  pura  ci/rcumtulit  unda  (went  round  and  sprinkled  them 
with  pure  water).  (Loca  custodiis  intermissa,  Liv.  VII.  36,  i.  q.  vbi  cua- 
todiae  intermissae  stmt.)* 

§.  260.  a.  The  ablative  is  put  with  those  verbs  which  (intrans- 
itive) signify  a  deficiency  in  (a  need  of)  something,  and  (trans- 
itive) a  deprivation  of  a  thing,  to  denote  that  of  which  there 
is  a  deficiency  or  of  which  a  person  is  deprived  (ablativus  inopiae), 
as  with  careo,  egeo,  indigeo,  vaco, — orho,  privo,  spolio\  Jraudo,  nudo,  (to 
strip  of—),  e.  g.  carere  sensu,  egere  auxilioy  vacare  culpa^  spoliare 
hominem  fortuniSi  nudare  turrim  defensoribus* 

Ohs,  JEgeo  and  indigeo  {indigeo  especially  very  often)  also  govern  the 
genitive'. 

b.  In  the  same  way  we  have  invideo  alicui  aligva  re  {laude  sua), 
and  interdico  alicui  aliqva  re^  forbid  a  person  the  use  of  a  thing  and 
access  to  it,  e.  g.  aqva  et  igni,  domos  sua,  (In  the  passive  imper- 
sonally :  prodigis  [dat.]  solet  bonis  interdid,) 

Ohs.  1.  These  verbs  are  less  firequently  constructed  with  an  accusative : 
invidere  alicui  laudem  (but  often  invidere  lavdi  alicujus),  and  interdicere 
feminis  usum  putpurae  ;  interdicta  voluptas. 

Ohs.  2.  A  double  construction  (as  in  §.  259.  b.)  is  found  with  eanio  (oZ^ 
qvem  veste  and  vestem  mihij  or  commonly  only  vestem)  and  dbdico  (me  ma-- 
gistratu  and  dbdico  magistratim), 

■ 

'  Also  induo  vestem,  to  put  on  a  dress,  and  poet  induor :  see  §.  237  a. 

'  [.yirginettm  tuffuderit  ore  cruorem  (Virg.  Georg.  I.  480).] 

*»  [Foliit  viduantur  omi  (Hor.  Od.  II.  9,  8).] 

'  Faco  occurs  also  in  the  signification  to  be  unoccupied,  and  then  a  dative  may  He  sub^ 
joined,  e.g.  pliUotophiae,  have  leisure  to  engage  in  it;  hence  in  later  writers,  vacare  rei 
alicuif  to  apply  to  a  thing,  spend  one's  time  about  it 
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§.  261.  Those  verbs  are  also  constructed  with  an  ablative,  which 
denote  (intransitive)  to  abstain  from  a  things  to  renounce  it,  or  (trans- 
itive) to  free,  to  keep  away,  to  exclude  from  something,  as  abstineo^ 
desistOf  liberOf  solvo,  exsolvo,  levo^  exonero^  arceo,  prohibeo,  exclude, 
e.  g.  abatinere  (or  abstinere  se)  maledicto,  scelere,  Uberare  aliqvem 
suspidone,  levare  aliqvem  onere,  arcere  tyrannum  reditu,  proMbere 
aliqvem  cibo  tectoqve ;  prohibere  Campaniam  populationibus  (to  pro- 
tect from  plunder).  But  the  verbs  which  signify  to  abstain,  to 
kinder,  to  exclude,  are  also  used  with  the  preposition  ab,  e.  g.  absti" 
nere  a  vitiis ;  prohibere  hostem  a  pugna  {cives  a  periculo) ;  excludere 
aliqvem  a  republican.  Where  a  person  is  specified  the  preposition 
is  always  employed  :  arcere  aliqvid  a  sese. 

Ohs,  1 .  Ah  is  rarely  put  with  libera,  and  never  with  leva,  exonero,  ah^ 
solve,  but  only  the  ablative.     {Zdberare  aliqvem  ex  incommodis,  out  o£) 

Obs.  2.  Intercludo  has  a  double  construction  (viam,Jugam  alicui,  to  cut 
o^  and  aliqvem  commeatu,  a  castris,  shut  out  from). 

Obs.  3.  Only  the  poets  and  som^  later  prose  writers  use  absterreo,  de^ 
terreOy  and  occasionally  also  some  verbs  compounded  with  dis,  as  disto, 
distingvo,  together  with  seeemo,  sepdro,  with  the  ablative  without  cdf,  e.  g. 
vero  distingvere  ftdswn,  turpi  secemere  honestum  (Hor.). 

Ohs.  4.  The  poets,  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom,  have  put  the  genitive 
with  some  few  such  verbs,  e.  g.  ahstineto  irarum  (Hor.  Od.  III.  27,  69), 
desine  qverelarum  (id.  Od.  II.  9,  17),  solutus  operum  (id.),  freed  from 
work. 

§.262.  Those  verbs  also  which  denote  to  remove  a  person  or 
thing  (with  violence)  from  or  out  of  the  place  where  it  is,  are  some- 
times put  with  the  ablative  alone,  but  usually  with  a  preposition  of 
place  {ab,  ex,  de),  e.  g.  movere  aliqvem  vestigio,  pellere,  expellere,  rfe- 
pellere  hostem  loco  {e  loco  ab  urbe),  deturbare  aliqvem  moenibus  {de 
moenibus) ;  also  in  an  improper  signification  deturbo,  and  especially 
dejicio  {aliqvem  spe,  pnetura,  but  also  de  sententia).  In  the  same 
way  the  simple  ablative  is  often  put  with  cedo,  to  go  from,  quit,  de- 
cedo,  excedo  {cedere  loco,  vita,  and  e  loco,  de  vita ;  decedere  provin^ 
da,  Italia,  and  de  provincia ;  also  cedere  alictd  possessione  hortorum, 
to  give  up  possession  to  one) ;  so  also  with  abeo,  used  of  resigning 
an  office  {abeo  magistratu,  dictatura) . 

Ohs.  The  ablative  alone  is  very  rare  with  exeo,  egredior,  ejieio.  On  the 

^  [Tempero  (to  refiratn)  nsnaUy  takes  the  preposition  :  e.  g.  Coitar  haminet  temperaiu- 
rot  ab  injuria  et  malefieio  exitUmahat  (Caes.  6.  G.  I.  7).  Tempero  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  this  construction  with  the  addition  of  the  reflective  pronoun  in  the  dative  :  Jam  sibi 
turn  a  eurvis  male  temperat  unde  carinis  (Virg.  Georg.  I.  360).] 
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ablative  of  the  names  of  towns  in  answer  to  the  question  whence?  see 
§.  275. 

§.  263.  Some  verbs,  which  signify  to  shut  up^  to  comprise^  to  receive 
into  something^  sometimes  have  the  place  denoted  by  the  simple  ablative 
instead  of  by  the  preposition  tn,  as  includere  aliqvem  carcere  (»n  carcere^ 
usually  in  carcerem)  versu  aliqmd  concludere^  recipere  aliqvem  tecto,  urbe 
(usually,  aliqvem  in  civitatemy  in  ordinem  senatorium,  aliqvem  domum 
recipere),  tenere  se  castris  {copiaa  in  castris  continere),  tollere  aliqvem 
rhedd,  Contineri  aliqva  re  is  particularly  used  in  the  signification,  to  be 
included  in  something,  to  rest  on  something :  artes  qvae  conjectura  eon^ 
tmentur. 

Ohe.  OonstOf  to  consist,  is  usually  constructed  with  ex  (e.  g.  ex  animo  ei 
corpore)^  sometimes  with  in  or  the  ablative  alone. 

§•  264.  With  the  verbs  gaudeoy  laetor,  fflarior,  doleo,  moereo,  and 
with  fido  and  confido,  the  ablative  denotes  that  at  which  one  re- 
joices, Sec,  or  that  on  which  a  man  relies,  e.  g.  gaudere  aliorum  in- 
commodo,  gloriari  victoria  sua,  confidere  natura  loci, 

Ohs.  Fido  and  confido  also  have  the  dative  {diffido  almost  always),  see 
§.  244 ;  doleo  has  also  the  accusative  {mewn  easum  Uli  doluerunt),  see 
§.  223  c.  Qlorior  de  and  in  aliqva  re  (in  and  of  the  possession  of  a  thing). 
Nitor  auctoritate  alicvjua,  support  oneself  on  it  (as  a  mean  or  instrument) ; 
also,  divinaOo  nititur  in  conjectwra.  We  should  also  notice  detector  aliqva 
re  and  aliqvo,  to  find  pleasure  in  anything  (or  person) :  Laelio  valde  de* 
lector. 

§.  265.  The  verbs  utor  (abator)^  fruoVy  fungor,  potior,  vescor,  have 
the  object  in  the  ablative :  uti  victoria,  frui  otio,  fungi  munere,  urbe 
potiri,  vesci  came.  (Utor  aliqvo  amico,  to  have  him  for  a  friend, 
amico  being  in  apposition :  so  likewise,  Me  tcsurus  es  aeqvo,  yon  will 
find  me  equitable.) 

0h9.  1.  The  use  of  the  ablative  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  these 
verbs  had  not  originally  a  purely  transitive  signification.  Potior  is  also 
put  with  the  genitive,  though  rarely  in  prose ;  but  always  in  the  phrase 
potiri  rerum,  to  moke  oneself  master  of  sovereign  power  (to  possess  it). 

Ohs,  2.  In  the  older  poets  and  some  few  prose  writers  these  verbs  are 
occasionally  found  with  the  accusative.  The  gerundive  is  used  like  that 
of  a  common  transitive  verb  which  governs  the  accusative,  e.  g.  in  munere 
Jungendo  ;  dare  alicui  vestem  utendam  ;  spes potiundorum  castrorum  (Caes. 
B,  G.  III.  6,=castris  potiendi). 

§.  266.  The  expression  opus  est  stands  as  a  predicate  with  the 
nominative,  without  altering  opus,  e.  g.  Dux  nobis  (dat.)  et  auctor 
opus  est  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  6),  we  need  a  leader  and  guide ;  exempla 
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• 
permulia  opus  stmt  (Id.  de  Invent.  II.  19) ;  or  impersonally  {there 

is  need,  one  wants)  with  the  ablative  :  Praesidio  opus  est.  Auctori" 
tote  tua  rnihi  opus  est.  Qpid  {nihil)  opus  est  verbis  ?  (In  the  nega- 
tive form  or  the  interrogative  with  gyid  almost  without  exception 
impersonal.)  In  this  last  way  usus  est  is  also  employed  with  the 
same  signification :  Viginti  tons  est  minis.  {8i  usus  est,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary.) 

Qbs.  With  opus  est  that  which  is  necessary  may  also  be  expressed  by 
an  infinitive,  or  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  Qoid  opus  est  matU" 
rare?  or.  Opus  est  te  abire,  opus  est  Hirtium  conveniri,  that  Hirtius 
should  be  spoken  to.  Instead  of  this  infinitive  the  ablative  of  a  participle 
or  a  substantive  combined  with  a  participle  is  often  employed  :  Opus  est 
maturato  (Liv.  I.  68).     Opusjuii  Sirtio  convento  (Cic.  ad  Att.  X.  4). 

§.  267.  We  should  particularly  notice  the  ablative  with  assvesco  and  as- 
sve/aeio,  e.  g.  assvetus  labors  ^  (more  rarely  with  the  dative,  assvetus  milt' 
tiae\  and  with  sto^  to  persist,  abide  by  {stare  eonditionibus,  promissisy  stare 
suojudido  "'),  and  Yfiihfacio  KnAJio,  when  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  or 
can  be  made  or  become  of  a  thing :  Qoid  fades  hoc  homine  ?  Qcidfiet 
nave?  {Qoid  me  futwrum  est ?) 

Obs.  We  find  also  with  the  dative,  Qoid  fades  huic  homim  (with)  ?  see 
§.241,  Obs.  5.  {Qddflet  de  militibtu  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with  respect 
to  the  soldiers  ?  Cowul  refertj  gmd  de  its  fieri  placeat,  ^i  in  custodiam 
traditi  erant    Sail.  Cat.  50.) 

§.268.  The  ablative  is  put  with  various  adjectives^  which  are 
allied  in  signification  with  the  verbs  cited  in  §§«  259,  260, 261,  and 
264,  in  order  to  point  out  the  object  in  reference  to  which  the 
quality  denoted  by  the  adjective  is  manifested.  Such  adjectives 
are  the  following : 

a.  Those  which  denote  a  superfluity,  an  abundance  of  anything 
(§.  259) :  praeditus,  onustus,  plenus^,  fertilis,  dives,  further  dignus 
and  its  opposite  indignus,  e.  g.  onustus  praeda,  dives  agris,  labor 
Hercide  dignus ;  dignus  poena. 

Obs.  1.  Plenus,  fertilis^  dives^  are  also  put  with  the  genitive,  which 
is  the  usual  construction  oiplenus  in  the  best  writers  :  Odllia  plena  doium 
optimorum;  plenus  rimarum  ;  ager  fertilis  fiugum.  So  also  the  partici- 
ples refertus  and  completus  (but  only  of  men)  :  Gallia  referta  negotiator 
rum ;  career  completus  mercatorum. 

>  iNuUo  officio  aut  dUcipUna  adwefacti  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  1).] 

"  Also  stare  in  eo,  qvod  sit  Judicatum, 

^  ILoca  fe ta  furentibus  AiMtris  (Yirg.  Aen.  I.  51).] 

H  h 
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Obs.  2.  ConjunctuSf  combined  with  anything  (used  of  things)  often  has 
the  ablative :  Mendicitas  aviditate  conjuncta  {conjungere  mendieUatem  cutm 
aviditate) ;  but,  Talis  simulatio  conjuncta  eat  aviditati,  borders  on  vanity. 

Obs,  3.  The  word  macte  is  used  alone  or  with  the  imperative  of  sum 
{made  esto,  este)  in  praises  and  congratulations,  and  takes  the  name  of  the 
thing,  on  account  of  which  a  man  is  pronounced  happy  (generally  virtute) 
in  the  ablative  :  Macte  virtute  diligentiaqve  estq.  {Juberem  te  macte  vir- 
tute esse,  Liv.  II.  12, 1  woidd  congratulate  you  on  your  bravery®.) 

b.  Those  which  denote  a  want  of  something,  an  exemption  from 
something  (§.  260  and  261) :  inanis,  nudtis,  orbus,  vacuus^  liber,  tm^ 
munis,  purus^  alienus  (strange,  unsuitable)  ^  and  also  extorris,  e.  g. 
orbiLS  rebus  omnibus^  liber  cura  animus ;  ducere  aliqvid  alienum  sua 
majestate;  extorris  patria,  regno.  (On  inops  kjxA.  pauper  see  §.209, 
e.)  But  these  adjectives,  with  the  exception  of  inanis,  orbus,  and 
extorris,  are  also  used  with  the  preposition  ab :  oppidum  vacuum 
defensoribus  and  a  defensoribus. 

Obs.  1 .  Liber  always  has  db  with  the  names  of  persons  (locus  liber  lUf 
arbitris),  otherwise  but  seldom.  Alienus  has  ah  especially  in  the  signifi- 
cation  disinclined  (alienus  a  litteris),  and  always  with  the  names  of  per- 
sons :  alienus  a  me. 

Obs.  2.  Inanis  and  immunis  have  also  the  genitive :  haec  inanissima 
prudentiae  reperta  sunt ;  alienus  rarely.  The  rest  of  these  adjectives  are 
hardly  found  with  the  genitive,  except  in  the  poets :  liber  curarum,  purus 
sceleris,  vacuus  aperum ;  mons  nudus  arboris  (Ov.).  Alienus  signifying 
inco^ivenient,  unfavourable,  has  also  the  dative. 

c.  Contentus,  anxius,  laetus,  maestus,  superbus,  Jretus  (§.  264) : 
Naturaparvo  cultu  content  a  est.    Fretus  conscientia  officii  p. 

§.  269.  Those  participles  which  denote  birth  {natus,  orfus,  ffeni- 
tus,  satus,  editus,)  have  the  designation  of  parentage  or  rank'  sub- 
joined in  the  ablative  :  Mercurius  Jove  et  Maja  natus  erat ;  natus 
nobili  genere ;  eqvestri  loco  ortits.  With  the  parents  ex  (de)  is  also 
used :  Exfratre  et  sorore  nati  erant. 

Obs.  More  remote  ancestors  are  expressed  by  ortus  db :  Belgae  orti 
sunt  a  Oermanis  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  4).  Goto  VUcensis  a  Censorio  ortus  erat 
(Cic.  pro  Mur.  31). 

§.  270.  The  ablative  sometimes  denotes  the  measure  of  distance ; 
see  under  the  accusative,  §.234.  With  comparatives  the  ablative 
denotes  how  much  a  thing  exceeds  something  else  in  the  quality 

*  This  word  is  generally,  but  without  good  reason,  considered  as  the  vocatiTe  of  an 
adjective  otherwise  unused. 

P  Frettu  also  occurs  in  Livy  with  a  dative  (like  Jido), 
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mentioned  (is  greater  or  less,  &c.) :  Romani  duobus  millibus  plures 
erant  gvam  Sabini ;  uno  digito  plus  habere  (a  finger  more) ;  nrnltis 
partibus  (times)  major;  dimidio  minor;  altero  tantg  lonffior  (as 
long  again) ;  qvinqvies  tanto  amplius  (Cic.  Yerr.  III.  97).  Honestas 
om^ni  pondere  gravior  habenda  est  gvam  reliqva  omnia  (Id.  OS,  III. 
8;  infinitely  more  weighty,  more  important).  In  the  same  way 
the  ablative  with  ante  and  post,  signifies  how  much  earlier  or  later 
a  thing  takes  place :  multis  annis  ante ;  novem  annis  post  bellum 
Funicum. 

Obs,  1.  The  ablative  of  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  is  accordingly 
used  with  comparatives,  as  well  as  with  ante  and  post,  aliter  and  secus,  to 
denote  the  measure  indefinitely,  e.  g.  eo  (so  much),  qvo  (as),  mtdtOj  tanto, 
qvantOy  paulo,  tiihilo  ;  multo  major,  paullo  post  (rarely  post  paullo)  ;  qvo 
antigvior,  eo  melior.  {Hoc  major  gloria  est,  good  solus  vici,  so  much  the 
greater,  because,  i.  q.  so  much  the  greater,  as  — .)  But  we  also  find  ad- 
jectives in  the  accusative  (adverbs  in  m),  as  mult  urn,  aliqvantum,  in  the 
poets  and  later  writers  instead  of  the  ablative,  e.  g.  AUqvantum  inigvior 
(Ter.  Hcaut.  I.  2,  27).  (With  the  superlative,  multo  maxima  pars,  the 
greatest  part  of  all,  the  greatest  part  by  far.) 

Obs.  2.  The  ablative  of  those  adjectives  which  denote  number  and 
quantity  is  also  found  with  the  verbs  malo,  praesto,  supero,  and  those 
compounded  with  ante  :  Multo  malo,  Omnis  sensus  hominum  multo  ante-- 
ceUit  sensibus  bestiarum  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  57).  But  the  accusative  (except 
with  malo)  is  also  used :  Multum  {tantum)  praestat,  it  is  much  (so  much) 
better. 

Obs.  3.  Sometimes  ante  with  the  ablative  refers  to  the  present ;  so  long 
ago»  e.  g.  Catilina  paucis  ante  diebus  erupit  ex  urbe  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  1), 
which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  ahhinc  with  the  accusative  (see  §.  235, 
Ohs.  2),  or  by  ante  with  the  accusative  (see  the  following  observation). 

Obs,  4.  The  interval  of  time  is  also  expressed  by  the  accusative  with 
ante  and  post  instead  of  the  ablative,  so  that  decem  diebus  post  {ante,  or, 
by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  decem  post  diebus,  mrely  post 
decem  diebus)  is  the  same  as  post  {ante)  decem  dies  {decern  post  dies),  e.  g. 
JEodem  etiam  Bhodia  classis  post  dies  paucos  venit  (Li v.  XKXVII.  13). 
Aligoot  post  menses  homo  occisus  est  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  44)4.  Sometimes 
ante  centum  annos  is  used  to  denote  a  hundred  years  ago  {= centum  ab- 
hine  annos),  and  post  trcs  dies,  in  three  days.  For  the  expression  with  an 
ordinal  number,  ante  diem  decimum  gvam,  and  the  use  of  the  ablative  only 
in  the  signification  ago  {his  centum  annis),  see  §.  276,  Obs.  5  and  6. 

§.  271,  With  comparatives  the   second  member  of  the  com- 

4  For  decem  diebus  antcqvam  (postqvam)f  earlier  (later)  than,  we  find  also  (less  fre- 
quently) an/e  ( posi)  decem  dies  qvam, 

Hh2 
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parisoQ,  which  is  otherwise  subjoined  with  qvam  (than),  is  often 
expressed  by  the  ablative,  e.  g.  mq^or  Scipione=mq^or  qvam  Scipio, 
For  further  particulars  on  this  head  see  under  the  comparative, 
§.  304,  &c. 

Oht.  The  ablative  seems  properly  to  denote  that  the  higher  degree  is 
brought  to  l%ht  by  the  other,  which  is  associated  with  it  in  the  com- 
parison. 

§.  272.  The  ablative  of  a  substantive  combined  with  an  adjective 
(participle,  pronoun)  is  subjoined  to  a  substantive  by  way  of  de- 
scription, either  immediately  or  with  the  verb  esse,  to  denote  the 
quality  and  character  of  a  person  or  thing  {ablativtis  gvaiitatis,  the 
descriptive  ablative) :  Agesilatis  statura  fait  kumili  et  corpore  €x^iu}> 
Herodotus  tanta  est  eloqventia,  ut  me  magnopere  delectet  (Cic.  de  Or. 
II.  13).  Summis  ingeniis  exqvisitaqve  doctrina  philosophi  (Id.  Fin. 
L  1).  C.  Falerius,  summa  virtute  et  humanitate  adolescens  (Caes. 
S.  G.  I.  47).  Erat  inter  Labienum  et  hostem  difficUi  transitu flumen 
ripisqve  praeruptis  (Id.  B.  G.  VI.  7).  Apollonius  affirmabat,  servwn 
se  illo  nomine  habere  neminem  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  7). 

Ohs.  1.  For  the  distinction  between  the  descriptive  ablative  and  the  de- 
scriptive genitive  see  §.287,  Obs»  2. 

Obs.  2.  In  the  same  way  we  have  trulla  aureo  fnanubrioj  a  goblet  with 
a  golden  handle  (of  a  constituent  part  of  the  vessel  itself) ;  but  also  cum 
aureo  marmbrio^.  Sometimes  the  descriptive  ablative  is  put  with  sum^ 
where  we  otherwise  find  in,  to  denote  a  situation :  Esse  tnagna  gloria. 
HFunqvam  pari  periculo  Carthago  fuerat  (Corn.  Hannib.  2).  Essemeliore 
condicione  ;  eodem  statu  esse^  manere  ;  and  in  eodem  statu. 

Obs.  3.  Instead  of  the  adjective  a  genitive  is  sometimes  added,  when 
reference  is  made  to  external  form  and  magnitude,  e.  g.  cknn  Jerrei 
digiti  pollicis  crassitudine  (Caes.  B.  G.  III.  13),  of  the  thickness  of  one's 
thumb.     Uri  sunt  specie  etjigura  et  colore  tauri  (Id.  B.  G.  VI.  28). 

§.273.  A  local  relation  (residing  or  happening  in  a  place,  or 
motion  away  from  a  place)  is  commonly  expressed  by  prepositions 
(in — ab,  ex,  de) ;  in  some  cases  however  the  preposition  is  left  out 
and  the  ablative  used  alone. 

a.  The  residing  or  happening  in  a  place  is  denoted  by  the  abla- 
tive alone  of  the  names  of  towns  and  smaller  islands  (which  may 
be  regarded  as  towns),  if  the  names  belong  to  the  third  declension, 
or  are  of  the  plural  number :  Baby  lane  habitare ;  Athenis  lUieris 

'  Nuniiabant  agnum  cum  duobiu^iqHtibus  natum,  et  Sinueuae  porcmn  humano  ca- 
pile(Liv.  XXXII.  9).] 
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operam  dare*.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  name  of  the  town  (or 
island)  is  of  the  singular  of  the  first  or  second  declension^  the 
genitive  is  employed;  see  §.  296. 

Obs,  If  urbs  or  oppidum  precedes,  in  is  inserted :  in  oppido  Hispali. 
So  also  in  general,  when  an  apposition  is  attached  to  the  name,  Oives 
Romajios  N&j^li^  in  celeberrimo  oppido,  saepe  cum  mitella  vidimus  (Cic. 
pro  Rab.  Post.  10). 

b.  In  like  manner  the  preposition  in  is  often  omitted  with  the 
word  locus  when  accompanied  by  a  prononn  or  adjective  :  hoc  loco  ; 
aegvo  locopugnare ;  castra  opportunis  locis  posit  a  erant;  (but  also  in 
altis  locis,  especially  in  speaking  of  what  happens  in  all  high  places). 
The  following  also  stand  without  a  preposition :  ruri  (more  rarely 
rure),  in  the  country,  dextra,  laeva,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  terra 
marigve,  by  land  and  sea,  and  sometimes  medio,  in  the  middle; 
medio  aedium,  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  medio  coeli  terraeqve. 
(Usually  in  mediis  aedibus,  medius  inter  coelum  ierramqve,) 

Obs,  1.  In  an  improper  signification  in  is  almost  always  omitted  with 
locus :  secundo  loco  aliqvem  numerare  ;  meliore  loco  res  nostras  sunt*  Yet 
we  find  both  parentis  loco  ducere  (habere)  aliqvem,  Jllii  loco  esse,  and  in 
parentis,  infilii  loco*.  Loco  and  in  loco  (^suo  loco)  denote  in  the  right 
place  (in  his  own  place).  In  is  also  sometimes  omitted  with  parte,  parti' 
bus,  signifying  si€le.  Reliqvis  qppidi  p(trtibus  sic  est  pugnatum,  ut  aegvo 
loco  discederetur  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  112).  With  libro  in  is  usually  omitted, 
when  the  contents  of  the  whole  book  are  referred  to  :  De  amicitia  alio 
libro  dictum  est  (Cic.  Off.  II.  9).  Animo  stands  without  a  preposition 
when  emotions  of  the  mind  are  spoken  of:  commoveri,  angi  animo,  volvere 
aligvid  animo. 

Obs.  2.  The  poets  often  use  other  words  also  in  the  ablative  without  a 
preposition,  to  express  remaining  in  a  place,  when  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
being  confounded  with  other  significations  of  the  ablative :  Lueis  habi* 
tamtts  opacis  (Virg.  Aen.  VI.  673).  Custodia  vestibule  sedet-ild.  ib.  VI. 
575).   Silvisqve  agrisgve  viisgve  corpora  foeda  jacent  (Ov.  Met.  VII.  547). 

c.  The  ablative  is  also  usually  put  withouf  a  preposition  when 
the  adjective  totus  {pmnis)  is  subjoined,  to  denote  an  extension  over 
something,  e.  g.  Urbe  tola  gemitus  Jit  (through  the  whole  city). 
Caesar  nuntios  tola  civitate  Aeduorum  dimitiit  (Caes.  B.  O.  VII.  38). 
Menippus,  tola  Asia  illis  temporibus  disertissimus  (Cic.  Brut.  91),  in 
all  Asia,  if  one  were  to  search  through  all  Asia.     Qcis  toto  mart 

•  Carthagini,  Tiburi,  see  $.  42  d. 

*  Parentis  numero  eue,  haberi;   but  in  numero  oratorum  esse  [haberi,  duei),  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  orators. 
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locus  tutus  fuit  ?  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  11)^  what  place  in  the  whole 
sea? 

Ohs.  In  however  may  he  inserted,  e.  g.  Tanti  terrae  motus  in  Gallia 
complv/ribusqve  insulis  totaqve  in  Italia  Jacti  sunt  (Cic.  de  Diy.  I.  35). 
UTe^o  in  tota  Sicilia  ullum  argenteum  vas  Juisse,  qvod  Verres  non  conqvi" 
sierit  (Id.  in  Verr.  FV.  1). 

§.274.  The  ablative  is  put  without  a  preposition  to  signify  in 
what  way  or  direction  a  movement  takes  place.  Via  Nomentana 
{via  brfviore)  proficisci ;  porta  Collina  urbem  intrare ;  ^ecta  linea 
deorsum  ferri ;  Pado  frumentum  subvehere  (on  the  Po,  up  the  Po). 

§.  275.  A  motion  away  from  a  place  is  expressed  by  ih^  ablative 
alone  of  the  names  of  towns  and  smaUer  islands,  and  the  words 
domo,  from  home,  rure,  from  the  country,  and  sometimes  humo, 
from  the  ground :  Roma  proficisci,  discederc  Athenis,  Delo  Rhodum 
navigare ;  frumentum  Rhodo  advehere ;  domoaiuviliummittere;  rare 
advenire :  oculos  tollere  humo  (also  ab  humo). 

Ohs,  1.  Ah  is  however  sometimes  (by  Livy  usually)  prefixed  to  the 
.  names  of  towns,  and  always  when  a  removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
town  is  indicated,  e.  g.  Caesar  a  Gergovia  discessit  (Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  59), 
from  Gergovia,  which  he  had  been  besieging.  The  preposition  is  likewise 
used  when  oppidum  or  urhs  precedes  the  name :  Expellitur  ex  oppido 
Gergovia  (Id.  ib.  VII.  4).  {Genus  Tusculo,  ex  clarissimo  municipio, pro- 
fectumj  Cic.  pro  Font.  14.) 

Obs,  2.  The  ablative  of  the  names  of  towns  (together  with  domo)  is 
used  without  a  preposition  to  denote  the  place  from  which  a  letter  is 
written  (e.  g.  Roma,  a.  d.  IV  Idus  Octohres\  and  with  abesse,  to  be  ab- 
sent, e.  g.  abesse  Roma  (but  tria  millia  passuum  a  Roma  abesse,  of  the 
distance). 

Obs.  3.  To  denote  a  person's  home  we  sometimes  find  such  expressions 
as  Gn.  Magius  Cremona  (Caes.  B.  C.  I.  24),  On.  Magius  of  Cremona ; 
more  usually  with  an  adjective :  Gn.  Magius  Cremonensis ;  (in  Livy  we 
also  find  Tkirnus  Herdonius  ab  Aricia^  I.  50).  In  the  same  way  is  used 
the  ablative  of  the  names  of  the  Roman  tribes :  Servius  Sulpicius  LemO' 
nid  (of  the  Lemonian  tribe). 

Obs,  4.  The  poets  use  also  the  ablatives  of  other  words  to  indicate  the 
place  from  which  a  motion  proceeds,  e.  g.  descendere  caelo  (Vii^.^.  labi 
eqvo  (Hor.).  {Abesse  virtute  Messalae^  to  fall  short  of,  Hor.)  Of  the 
ablative  with  certain  verbs  in  the  signification  out  of  away  from^  see 
§.  262. 

§.  276.  The  ablative  of  words  which  denote  a  space  of  time  is 
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used  both  to  denote  the  time  at  which  {when)  a  thing  happens^  and 
the  time  tcithin  which  it  happens  (the  time  which  elapses  in  the 
meanwhile)  :  a)  Tertio  anno  urbs  capta  est.  Hora  sexta  {pigilia 
tertia)  Caesar  profectus  est.  lies  patrum  memoria  {nostra  aetate) 
gestae.  Pyrrhi  temporibus  jam  Apollo  versus  facere  desierat  (Cic. 
de  Div.  II.  56).  Qoa  node  naius  Alexander  est,  eadem  Dianae 
Ephesiae  templum  deflagravit  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  27).  Initio  aestaiis 
consul  in  Graeciam  trajecit.  b)  Roscius  Romam  multis  annis  non 
venit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  27).  Nemo  his  viginti  annis  reipublicae  fuit 
hostis,  qvi  non  bellum  eodem  tempore  mihi  qvoqve  indixerit  (Id.  Phil. 
II.  1).  So  also  without  an  adjective^  hieme  (in  the  winter),  aestate 
die,  node,  luce  (in  broad  day).  Satumi  Stella  triginta  fere  annis 
cursum  suum  conficit  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  20).  Agamemnon  vix  decern 
annis  urbemunam  cepit  (Corn.  Epam.  5). 

Ohs.  1.  To  express  the  time  tohen  a  thing  happens,  in  is  added  in  some 
particular  phrases.  To  denote  a  thing  which  always  shews  itself,  we  find 
the  expressions,  in  omni  aetate,  in  omni  aetemitate  (through  all  eternity), 
in  omni  puncto  temporis  (at  every  period  of  time).  In  tempore ,  and 
simply  tempore,  signifies  at  the  right  (suitable)  tiTtie  \  In  tali  tempore 
(Sail.  Cat.  48),  under  such  circumstances ;  attxilio  alicui  esse  in  gravissi- 
mis  ejus  temporibus. 

Ohs,  2.  Some  words  too  which  do  not  in  themselves  denote  time,  but 
an  event,  are  used  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition,  in  order  to  inti- 
mate the  time  when  a  thing  takes  place,  particularly  adventu  and  discessu 
with  a  genitive  :  Adventu  Caesaris  in  Galliam  Moritasgus  regnum  ohti" 
nehat  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  64),  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  arrival ;  with  some 
others,  {pccasu  solis,  at  sunset),  comitiis,  ludis,  gladiatorihus,  at  the  time 
of  (during)  the  comitia,  &c.,  sometimes  also  pace,  in  time  of  peace,  hello, 
tumultu,  at  the  time  of  the  war ;  but  in  hello,  in  the  war).  With  the 
addition  of  an  adjective  :  Praelio  Senensi  consul  ludos  vovit,  and  in  praelio 
Senensi  ;  hello  Punico  secundo  {hello  Antiochi),  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  in  hello  Alexandrine,  in  the  Alexandrian  war^.  To  ex- 
press the  different  times  of  life  in  is  inserted,  e.  g.  in  pueritia  ;  but  it 
may  be  omitted  if  a  specific  period  of  age  is  denoted  by  the  addition 
of  an  adjective,  prima,  extrema  pueritia.  We  have  initio,  principio,  in 
the  beginning,  and  in  initio  y. 

Ohs.  3.  To  express  the  time  in  {during)  which  a  thing  takes  place,  in 
is  sometimes  inserted :  Sulla  sollertissimus  omnium  inpaucis  tempestati- 

*  Ad  tempus,  ad  diem^  at  the  right  (appointed)  time. 

*  In  later  writers  also :  dedicatione  templi  Veneris  Gcnetric'u,  at  the  consecration,  Plln. 
Maj.,  publico  epulo,  at  a  puhlic  entertainment,  Svet,  &c. 

7  Principio  also  signifies,  firstly. 
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hus  foetus  eat  (Sail.  Jug.  96) ;  particularly  when  a  numeral  is  employed 
to  shew  how  often  a  thing  happens,  or  how  much  is  done  in  a  certain  time, 
e.  g.  hU  in  die  (a  day)  saturum  fieri ;  ter  in  anno  nuntium  audire,  Lu^ 
cilius  in  hora  saepe  ducentos  versus  dictahat  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  9).  (But 
also  septies  die,  seven  times  a  day.) 

Ohs.  4.  In  the  same  way  in  is  often  inserted  to  intimate,  within  what 
time,  reckoned  from  a  certain  point,  a  thing  happens :  Decrevit  semUus^ 
ut  legati  Jugurthae  in  diehus  proadmis  decern  Italia  decederent  (Sail.  Jug. 
28) ;  but  also  diebus  decern  (Id.  ib.  38),  qvatriduo  eum  exspecto  (in  four 
days).  Faucis  diebus  and  inpaucis  diebus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a 
few  dags  afterwards  ;  or,  in  a  few  dags  :  Faucis  diebus  Juguriha  legatos 
Itomam  mittit  (Sail.  Jug.  13)  ;  paucis  diebus  ad  te  veniam.  Here  too  we 
should  notice  the  expression  in  connection  with  a  relative  clause  :  paueis 
(in paucis)  diebus  (annis)^  gtnbus — ,  a  few  days  after  — ,  e.g.  IH^ms 
circiter  JOT,  qvibus  in  hibema  ventum  est,  defectio  orta  est  (Caes.  B.  G. 
V.  26).  In  paucis  diebus,  qvibus  haec  acta  sunt,  Chrgsis  moritur  (Ter. 
And.  I.  1,  77).  Sex,  Moscii  mors  qvatriduo,  qvo  is  occisus  est,  Chrgsogono 
nuntiatur  (Cio.  Rose.  Am.  37) ;  properly,  in  the  course  of  the  same  four 
days,  during  which  his  assassination  took  place*. 

Obs.  5.  We  must  particularly  remark  the  ablative  of  the  time  with  the 
addition  of  the  pronouns  hie  or  ille,  to  signify,  in  the  lapse  of  so  long  a 
time  from  now  or  then :  His  annis  qvadringentis  Momae  rexfuit  (Cic.  R. 
P.  I.  37),  it  is  not  more  than  four  hundred  years  since  there  was  a  king  at 
Rome ;  four  hundred  years  ago  or  less.  Ante  hos  gvadringentos  annos  and 
abhinc  annos  qvadringentos  is  a  more  exact  description  ;  see  §.  270,  Obs, 
4.  Respondit,  se  paucis  illis  diebus  argentum  misisse  Idlgbaeum  (Id. 
Verr.  IV.  18).  Hanc  urbem  hoc  biennio  evertes  (Id.  Somn.  Scip,  2),  be- 
fore two  years  are  past ;  more  definitely,  intra  biennium\ 

Obs,  6.  For  an  ablative  of  the  time  with  an  ordinal  followed  by  the  ad- 
verb ante  or  post  (e.  g.  die  decimo  post  or  decvmo  post  die),  we  find  also 
the  preposition  ante  or  post  with  the  accusative  :  post  diem  decimum  {deci- 
mum  post  diem)  as  in  §.  270,  Obs.  4.  {Post  tertium  diem  moriendum  mihi 
est,  Cic.  Div.  I.  25=tribus  his  diebus,  post  tres  dies,)  For  decimo  die 
anteqvam  or  postqvam  (e.  g.  v/ndedmo  die  postqvam  a  te  discesseram,  Cic. 
ad  Att.  XII.  1),  we  find  also  ante,  post  decimum  diem,  qvam,  e.  g.  Fast 
diem  qmntum,  qvam  iterum  barbari  male  ptignaverant,  legati  a  Boecho 
veniunt  (Sail.  Jug.  102).     We  even  find  (though  this  is  a  rare  instance) 

« 

*  [OppidHm  paucis  diebus,  qvibus  eo  ventum  est,  expugnatum  (Caes.  B.  G.  III.  13).  !>■«- 
bus  X,  qvibus  materia  coepta  erat  comportari  (Id.  ibid.  lY.  18).  ] 

■  Intra  centum  annos,  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  inter  centum  annos,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  hundred  years,  in  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  e.  g.  Inter  tot  annos  unus  innocens  tn- 
perator  inventus  est  {=tot  annis). 
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po^t  9extwn  eladis  annum  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  62),  for  sexto  anno  post  cladem, 
(Ante  qvinhtm  mensem  divortii^  Svet.  Claud.  27)  ^. 

Ohe,  7.  Of  the  ablative  instead  of  the  accusative  in  expressing  the  du- 
ration of  an  action,  see  §.  235,  Ohs.  8. 

§.  277.  A  substantive  (or  substantive  pronoun)  combined  with 
an  adjective  or  participle  or  another  substantive  in  apposition^  by 
which  it  is  expressed  as  being  in  a  certain  state  {rege  vivo,  te  vivo, 
rege  mortuo,  rege  duce),  is  added  in  the  ablative  to  a  proposition^  in 
order  to  shew  that  that  which  is  therein  asserted  takes  place  during 
this  state  of  the  person  or  thing  mentioned  {ablativi  conseqventiae 
or  ablativi  absoluti,  also  duo  ablativi).    This  ablative  denotes  either 
simply  a  particular  time  (e.  g.  factum  est  rege  vivo,  while  the  king 
lived)  or  the  way  in  which  the  action  is  performed,  and  the  relation 
to  it  of  some  person  or  thing  (e.  g.  bellum  gestum  est  rege  duce,  so 
that  the  king  was  commander,  i.  q.  under  the  king's  command). 
This  relation  (as  an  occasion,  contrast,  and  the  like)  is  expressed 
in  English  by  a  great  variety  of  phrases :  Augustus  natus  est  Cicerone 
et  Antonio  consulibus  (in  the  consulate  of  Cicero  and  Antony) ; 
iisdem  consulibus  Catilinae  conjuratio  erupit  (under  the  same  con- 
suls), Pythagoras  Tarqvinio  Superho  regnante  in  Italiam  venit  (in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin).     Eegibus  ejectis  consules  creari  coepti  sunt 
(after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings).     Antonius  Caesare  ignaro  ma- 
gister  eqvitum  constitutus  est  (without  Caesar's  knowledge).     Hoc 
factum  est  me  invito.     Nihil  de  hac  re  agi  potest  salvis  legibus  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  I.  2),  so  that  the  laws  should  not  be  violated,  i.  q.  without 
violating  the  laws.    Lex  Cassia  lata  est  Scipione  auctore  (Id.  Legg. 
III.  16),  at  the  instigation,  or  by  the  advice  of  Scipio.  Qvo  auctore 
tantam  rem  aggressus  es  ?    Nonne  simillimis  formis  saepe  dispares 
mores  sunt  et  moribus  simillimis figura  dissimilis  est?    (Id.  N.  D.  I. 
35),  do  we  not  often  find  different  characters  under  the  same  ex- 
terior?   [Aestu  magna  ducere  agmen,  Id.  Tusc.  II.  15,  in  very  hot 
weather.     Tdbulas  in  foro,  summa  hominum  freqventia,  exscribo, 
Id.  Verr.II.  77,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd;  compare  §.  257.) 
A  negative  may  also  be  attached  to  the  adjective  or  participle; 
factum  hoc  est  me  non  invito, 

Ohs,  1.  In  this  way  the  contents  of  a  whole  proposition  with  its  acces- 
sory ideas  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  participle  as  a  circumstance 

^  For  die  {anno)  decimo  postqvam,  we  find  (without  the  preposition)  die  (anno)  decimo 
qvaMf  e.  g.  Anno  trecenteHmo  allero,  qvam  conditaRoma  est^  iterum  mutatur  forma  civttatis 
(Liv.  III.  33).  {Postridie  qvam,  postero  die  qvam.)  So  likewise  it  is  said  :  Intra  qvin^ 
inm,  qvam  affuerat,  diem  (Svct.  Jul.  35),  before  the  fifth  day  after. 
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belonging  to  another,  e.  g.  hostihus  po9t  acre  praelium  a  lUtore  nhmotU^ 
Caetar  eaatra  pomtU,     See  §.  428  and  429. 

Obs,  2.  A  simple  demonstrative  pronoun  may  sometimes  stand  in  place 
of  the  adjective :  Qoid  hoe  populo  obtineri  potest  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  16), 
what  measure  can  be  carried,  so  long  as  the  people  is  such  as  it  now  is, 
or,  with  the  present  people^  ? 

Obs»  8.  In  a  few  particular  expressions  an  external  circumstance  is  in- 
timated still  more  briefly  by  the  ablative  of  a  single  word,  e.  g.  sereno 
(Liv.  XXXVII.  3),  with  a  fair  sky  :  austro  (Cic.  Div.  II.  27),  in  a  south 
wind,  when  the  wind  is  southerly. 

§.  278.  a.)  Since  the  Latin  ablative  has  sach  a  variety  of  mean- 
ings^ several  ablatives  of  dilSerent  signification  may  be  refierred  to 
the  same  predicate,  when  the  sense  is  sufficiently  clear  fix>m  other 
considerations :  Et  legibm  et  insiiiutis  (§.  255)  vacai  senect^s  mmne- 
ribu8  its  (§.  260)  qvae  non  possuni  sineviribussustineri  (Cic.  Cat.  M. 
11).  CatUina  scelerum  exercitatione(^.  254)  assvefactus eraijriffore 
etfame  et  siti  perferendis  (§.  267).  (Id.  in  Cat.  II.  5).  Menippus 
meo  judicio  (§.  255,  Obs.  3)  tota  Asia  (§.  273  c)  ilOs  temparibus 
(§.  276)  disertissimus  erat  (Cic.  Brat.  01). 

b)  An  ablative,  which  denotes  reference  (§.  258),  or  the  means 
(§.  254),  as  well  as  an  ablative  of  place  (§.  273  a,  274^  275),  at  of 
time  (§.  276),  is  sometimes  joined  immediately  to  a  verbal  substan- 
tive, and  not  to  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,  e.  g.  Harum  tpsa- 
rum  rerum  reapse,  non  oratione^perfectio  (Cic.  Hep.  L  2) ;  exerciiut 
nostri  interitw  ferro,  fame,  frigore,  pestileniia  (Id.  in  Pis.  17): 
mansio  Ibrmiis  (Id.  ad  Att.  IX.  5) ;  reditus  Narbone  (Id.  Phil.  IL 
30) ;  ilia  umversorum  civium  Bomanorum  per  tot  urbes  uno  puncto 
temporis  miser  a  crudelisqve  caedes  (Id.  pro  Place.  25).  {Bello  cimH 
victor).    This  however  is  rare.     (Compare  §.  298.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Crenitive. 

§.  2^9.  The  genitive  of  a  word  denotes  that  another  stands  with 
It  in  the  relation  of  connection,  and  is  in  this  way  defined  by  it 
The  genitive  serves  chiefly  to  shew  the  relation  of  the  substantive 
so  used  to  some  other  substantive  (or  word  put  substantively),  so 

*  [Itaqvt  ego  ilium  exereitum,  et  OaUicoHU  legtonibus,  et  hoe  deleetu,  qvem  m  agro  Pi' 
eeno  et  Gallieo  Q  Metellut  hiUntit,  et  his  Cifdit,  qvae  a  nobis  qvotidie  comparantmr,  magm 
opere  contemno  (Ci&  in  Cat  II.  8.)] 
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that  both  substantiYes  in  combination  express  one  idea ;  it  is^  how- 
ever^ also  combined  with  some  adjectives  and  verbs. 

Oht,  The  comiection  denoted  bj  the  genitive  may  be  divided  principally 
into  three  kinds.  It  is  either  an  immediate  one  between  two  substantive 
ideas,  of  which  one  is  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  other  and  defined  by 
it  {jpairia  hominisy  pairia  nostra),  genitimu  conjuncHvus  ei  possesiivut^ 
or  it  is  shewn  in  the  direction  of  an  energy  or  quality  to  some  object,  and 
in  a  striving  after  or  engaging  in  it  {stadium  gloriaty  studiosus  ^lariae, 
obUvisci  reif  studium  nostri)^  genitivus  obfectivus,  or  it  represents  a  thing 
as  subordinate  to  something  else  as  its  whole  {pars  rei^pars  nostrum), 
gemOous  totius,  g,  goneris  et  partitivus.  To  these  leading  classes  are  to 
be  subjoined  some  more  special  applications.  In  some  applications  the 
primary  notion  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 

§.  280.  The  genitive  with  a  substantive  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  name  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  which  something  belongs  (by 
relationshipi  possession^  origin^  or  mutual  relation  and  position^ 
or  as  an  action,  quality,  contents,  and  appurtenance),  so  that  it 
may  be  named  or  denoted  by  it  {genitivus  conjunct%vu9  et  posses- 
sivui) ;  filius  Ciceroms,  servus  Tiiii,  dominus  Stichi ;  horti  Caesa- 
ris ;  tabula  ApeUis  (a  picture  by  Apelles) ;  Cupido  Praxitelis  (the 
Cupid — ^a  statue — of  Praxiteles) ;  libri  Ciceroms  (the  books  of 
Cicero,  either  as  author  or  possessor) ;  hoatis  Jtamanorum  (an 
enemy  of  the  Romans) ;  fiiga  Pompeji ;  conwetudo  nostri  tempo- 
ris :  hominwn  genus  (the  race  of  men,  the  race  which  they  consti- 
tute) ;  poena  sceleris;  laus  recte  factorum ;  vasa  abaci  (the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  side-board)  ;  frumerUtan  triginta  dierum  (corn  for 
thirty  days,  as  much  as  thirty  days  require) ;  animus  patris  (the 
disposition  of  the  father  or  a  father  (i.  q.  a  fatherly  disposition) ; 
comitia  consulum  (the  assembly  for  the  election  of  consuls,  i.  q. 
that  in  which  they  are  elected). 

Ohs.  1.  The  relation,  which  in  Latin  is  denoted  by  the  genitive,  is  usually 
expressed  in  English  by  a  preposition  (especiaUy  of)^  or  by  a  substantive 
and  adjective,  e.  g.  ordo  mercatorum,  the  mercantile  class,  helium  servorum, 
the  war  with  the  slaves  (also  helium  servile). 

Obs.  2.  The  substantive  which  governs  the  genitive  may  be  omitted,  if 
it  precedes  in  a  corresponding  member  of  the  sentence  (especially  if  com- 
bined with  another  genitive),  and  would  have  to  be  repeated  either  in  the 
same  case  or  another  easy  to  be  determined  (e.  g.  by  a  preposition  affixed) ; 
Meojudicio  stare  malo  gvam  omnium  reliqvorum  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XII.  21). 
Perspicuum  est^  henevolentiae  vim  essemagnam^  metus  imbecillam  (Id.  Off. 
II.  8).     Qvis  potest  sine  maxima  eontumelia  eonferre  vitam  Ttehonii  cum 
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Dolahellae?  (Id.  Phil.  XI.  4.)  Flehat  pater  de  filii  mort^^  de patrit  Jilius 
(Id.  Verr.  I.  30),  (On  the  other  hand:  Nulla  est  eeleritas,  qvae posnt 
cum  animi  celeritate  contendere^  Id.  Tusc.  I.  19).  A  pronoun  {hie  or  ilUi)^ 
answering  to  the  word  understood,  is  rarely  inserted  before  the  genitive, 
and  only  when  direct  reference  is  made  to  something  already  known  or 
mentioned  shortly  before :  NuUa^n  enim  virtus  aUam  mercedem  laboruni 
periculorumqve  desiderat praeter  hanc  laudis  et  gloriae  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  11), 
except  this,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  (Expressions  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  Videtisne  captivotmm  orationem  cum  perfugis  convenire  [Caes.  B. 
C.  II.  39],  instead  of  cum  perfugarum  \ee,  aratione']  :  or,  Ingenia  nostro^ 
rum  hominum  multum  ceteris  hominibus  praestiterunt  [Cic.  de  Or.  I.  4], 
instead  of  ceterarum  hominum  ingeniis,  result  from  an  inaccurate  way  of 
thinking,  the  person  or  thing  itself  being  put  in  the  place  of  that  which 
belongs  to  it). 

Ohs,  3.  The  word  aedes  or  templum  is  often  omitted  (elliptically)  after 
the  preposition  ad  (sometimes  after  ab)  before  the  genitive  of  the  name  of 
the  divinity :   Ventum  erat  ad  Testae,     Pugnatum  est  ad  Spei» 

Ohs,  4.  A  man's  wife  or  son  (daughter)  is  in  a  few  instances  briefly  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive  alone :  Verania  Pisonis  (Plin.  Ep.  II.  20),  Piso's 
Verania,  i.q.  Piso's  wife  Verania :  Hasdrubal  Oisgonis  (Liv.  XXT.  87), 
Gisgo's  Hasdrubal,  i.  q.  Hasdrubal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  in  opposition  to  an- 
other famous  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hamilcar.  Of  sons  this  way  of  ex- 
pression is  chiefly  used  with  names  which  are  not  Roman.  (So  likewise, 
Flaccus  Claudiij  Flaccus  the  slave,  or  freedman  of  Claudius.) 

Ohs.  5.  Since  a  thing  may  belong  to  a  person  in  various  ways,  it  follows 
that  one  and  the  same  genitivus  possessivus,  combined  with  the  same  word, 
may  admit  of  two  meanings,  e.  g.  libri  Ciceronis.  So  also  injuriae  prae- 
toris,  the  unjust  acts  of  the  praetor  (active),  and  injuriae  civium,  the  wrongs 
suflered  by  the  citizens  (passive). 

Ohs.  6.  We  may  notice  especially  the  use  of  the  indeclinable  substantive 
instar,  which  in  common  language  is  used  only  in  combination  with  a 
genitive,  to  signify,  as  much  as,  the  same  (in  compass,  weight,  importance) 
as,  Plato  mihi  est  instar  omnium  (Cic.  Brut.  51,  as  good  as  all  together)  ; 
haec  navis  urhis  instar  inter  ceteras  habere  videbatur  (Id.  Verr.  V.  34,  to 
bo  as  it  were  a  city)  ;  mentis  instar  egvus  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  15,  apposition ; 
a  horse  like  a  mountain). 

Ohs.  7.  Of  the  genitive  of  a  personal  name  with  hoc^  iUud  (that  saying 
of—),  see  §.  485  c.  Obs. 

§.281.  Instead  of  being  joined  immediately  to  the  governing 
substantive^  a  possessive  genitive  may  be  combined  with  it  by 
means  of  the  verb  sum  or  fio,  so  as  to  declare  whose  a  thing  is,  or 
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becomes,  or  to  whom  it  belongs:  Domus  est  patris.  Ego  totus 
Pompeji  sum  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  13).  Hie  versus  Plauti  non  est  (Id. 
ibid.  IX.  16;  is  not  by  Plautus).  Omnia,  qvae  mulieris  fuerunt, 
virifiunt  (Id.  Top.  4).  Thebae  poptdi  Romani  belli  jure  factae  sunt 
(Liv.  XXIII.  13).  In  the  same  way  facio  expresses  whose  pro- 
perty a  thing  is  made,  puto,  habeo,  existimo,  whose  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  e.  g.  Neqve  ffloriam  meam,  laborem  illorum  faciam  (Sail.  Jog. 
85)^  I  will  not  take  the  glory  to  myself  and  leave  the  toil  to  them. 

Obs.  From  this  use  of  sum  with  the  genitive,  signifying,  to  be  some 
one's,  to  belong  to  some  one,  is  derived  the  expression,  aliqvid  est  meiju- 
dicii,  is  for  me  to  decide,  esse  dicionis  Carthaginiensium,  to  be  mider  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Carthaginians  (Liv.  XXX.  9),  and  facere  aliqvid  suae 
dicionis^  potestatis,  arhitrii,  to  bring  a  thing  under  one's  own  power,  make 
it  dependent  on  one's  own  disposal :  JEtamaniimperioaucti^  Albani  dicionis 
edienaefacti  erant  (Liv.  I.  25).  Marcellus  id  nee  juris  nee  potestatis  suae 
esse  dixit  (Id.  XXV.  7,  that  he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power). 

§.  282.  The  genitive  with  the  verb  sum  also  denotes  to  whom  or 
what  a  thing  belongs^  as  being  suitable  and  appropriate  :  Non  hujus 
temporis  ista  or  alio  est  (is  not  suited  to).  Petulantia  magis  est  ado- 
lescentium  qyam  senum  (is  more  appropriate).  In  this  way  espe- 
cially a  genitive  (or  a  possessive  pronoun)  is  often  combined  by 
sum  with  an  infinitive  for  the  subject,  to  express  what  is  any  one's 
affair  (task,  duty,  custom,  &c.),  what  is  the  nature  (characteristic 
sign)  of  a  thing :  Cujusvis  liominis  est  errare,  nullius,  nisi  insipientis 
in  errore  perseverare  (Cic.  Phil.  XII.  2),  to  err  is  the  lot  of  every 
man,  may  happen  to  every  man.  Est  boni  judicis  parvis  ex  rebus 
conjectur am  facere,  Secundas  res  immoderate  ferre  levitatis  est  (be- 
trays weakness  of  character).  Nihil  est  tam  angusti  animi  tamqve 
parvi  qvam  amare  divitias  (Cic.  Off.  I.  20).  (Tempori  cedere  semper 
sapientis  habitum  est,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  9,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered fitting  for  a  wise  man.) 

Ohs,  1.  It  is  more  definitely  expressed  thus:  judicis  qfficium  (munus) 
est ;  sapientis  est  proprium^  &c.  Humanum  est  errare,  StuUi  est  inan- 
ibus  rebus  commooeri,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  fool,  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  fool :  stultum  est,  it  is  foolish.  With  adjectives  of  one  termination 
the  first  form  is  almost  always  employed :  Est  prudentis  sustinere  impe- 
turn  benevolentiae  (Cic.  Lael.  17).  We  should  hardly  say.  Est  prudens 
sust,  imp.  hen. 

Ohs.  2,  The  following  construction  is  worthy  of  notice  :  Negavit  moris 
esse  Chraecorum,  ut  in  convivio  virorum  mulieres  aecumherent  (Cic.  Verr. 
I.  26),  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  manners  of  the  Greeks**. 

'  \_E»t  hoc  Gallkae  conguetudinis  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  5).] 
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§.  283.  A  genitive  is  put  in  Latin  with  substantives  of  tranaitiYe 
signification  (i.  e.  those  which  denote  an  idea  referring  to  some- 
thing else  as  its  object),  in  order  to  express  the  object  referred  to 
(ffenitivus  ofy'ecHvus).  Such  substantives  are  those  which  are  de- 
rived from  transitive  verbs^  and  express  the  notion  of  the  verb,  and 
others,  which  denote  an  aflPection  (antipathy),  knowledge  (igno- 
rance), or  a  power,  capacity,  or  influence,  e.  g.  indagatio  vert,  aca^ 
satio  sceleratorum,  amor  Dei  (love  to  Ood,  amare  Deum),  oduun 
hominum  (misanthropy),  timar  hostium  (fear  entertained  of  the 
enemy),  spes  salutis,  cura  remm  alienarum,  Juga  laboris,  sfudium 
severitatis,  studium  Pompefanarum  partium,  cupiditas  gloriae,  fames 
auri;  scientia  juris,  peritia  belli,  ignoratio  veri;  potest  as  {copia)  ret 
alict^tis  {facere  alicui  potestatem  dicendi) ;  signum  erumpendi  (for 
breaking  out) ;  occasio  et  locus  pugnae  (pugnandi) ;  materia  joco^ 
rum ;  Ubertas  dicendi ;  praecepta  vivendi  (rules  for  life). 

Ohs.  1.  Amor  Dei^  timor  hostium  may  also  signify  (as  the  gemtivus  pos- 
sessivus  according  to  §.  280)  :  God's  love  (to  others),  fear  entertained  by 
the  enemy.     The  context  shews  which  signification  is  to  be  adopted. 

Obs.  2.  With  those  words  which  denote  a  feeling  towards  any  one,  the 
prepositions  in,  erga,  and  adversus  are  also  used,  e.  g.  odium  muUerum^ 
and  odium  in  hominum  universum  genus  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  11).  Meum  erga 
te  studium,  Adhihenda  est  reverentia  gvaedam  adversus  homines,  et  optimi 
eujusqve  et  reliqvorum  (Cic.  Off.  I.  28).  The  preposition  is  especially  to 
be  used  when  the  governing  word  itself  stands  in  the  genitive :  Si  qvid 
amoris  erga  me  in  te  residet  (Id.  ad  Fam.  V.  5). 

Ohs.  3.  This  genitive  therefore  with  verbal  substantives  has  tbe  same 
meaning  as  the  accusative  with  the  verb  (or  the  genitive  with  the  verbs 
adduced  below,  §.291  and  292:  memoria  heneficiorum,  taedium  vitae)*. 
Yet  verbal  substantives,  whose  verbs  do  not  govern  the  accusative,  ore 
sometimes  put  with  the  genitive,  in  order  to  indicate  a  more  remote  re- 
ference to  something  to  which  the  action  is  directed,  and  in  which  it  shews 
itself,  and  which  forms  a  compound  idea  together  with  the  verbal  sub* 
stantive,  e.  g.  aditus  laudis  (an  opportmiity  for  glory) ;  ineitamentttm 
periculorum  {incitare  aliqvem  ad  pericula) ;  amicitia  est  omnium  divina^ 
rum  humanarumqve  rerum  cum  benevoletitia  et  caritate  consensio  (Cic. 
LacI.  6),  agreement  in':  vacatio  militiae ;  Jlducia  virium;  victoria  belli 
civilis ;  confentio  honorum  (Cic.  Off.  I.  25),  the  struggle  for  offices: 
magnam  virtutis  opinionem  habere  (Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  59),  to  have  the  re* 
putation  of  great  bravery.  (But  the  genitive  is  never  used  to  signify 
concerning,  de,  when  a   speech    or  judgment  about  a  thing   is  to  be 

*  [The  ume  notion  is  often  expressed  by  a  substantive  combined  with  the  paaai\e 
participle,  see  $.  426.] 

'  [Celerarum  rerum  tapienlia  (Cic.  Cat  Mij.  2).] 
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expressed).  In  the  same  way  we  find  with  the  names  of  persons,  dux 
belli  (the  leader  in  the  war),  victor  trium  heUorum  (Lit.  VI.  4),  maltster 
officii.  (The  ohjectiye  genitive  with  a  substantive  corresponds  but  very 
rarely  with  the  dative  with  verbs,  as  obtegvium  corporit^  Cic.  Leg.  I.  23, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Hudium). 

Oh9,  4.  An  objective  genitive  may  sometimes  be  connected  with  the 
gOTeming  substantive  by  the  verb  9wn^  e.  g.  Art  ett  earum  rerum^  qvae 
sciuntur  (Cic.  Or.  II.  7,  an  art  applies  to  those  things  that  are  known). 

§.  284.  The  genitive  is  pat  with  words  which  denote  a  part  of  a 
things  in  order  to  designate  the  whole,  which  is  divided  {gemtivus 
partUicus).  The  words  which  express  partition  may  be  substantives^ 
numerals  (cardinal  and  ordinal),  and  adjectives  of  namber  (multi, 
pauci,  &c.),  pronouns,  adjectives  of  the  superlative  degree  (or  the 
comparative  for  the  superlative),  and  in  the  neuter  used  as  sub- 
stantives :  Magna  pars  militum ;  duo  genera  civium  (two  classes  of 
citizens) ;  mtdti  militum  (many  of  the  soldiers ;  multi  milites,  many 
soldiers) ;  terlvus  regum  Romanorum ;  alter  accusatorum ;  nemo  mor- 
folium  {pemo  mortalis,  no  mortal) ;  solus  omnium;  illi  Graecorum, 
qvi  (those  of  the  Greeks,  who) ;  fortissimus  Graecorum ;  plerumqve 
Europae  (the  greater  part  of  Europe).  Ager  Appulus,  qvod  ejus 
publicum  populi  Romani  erat,  divisus  est  (Liv.  XXXI.  4,  so  much 
of  it  as  was  state  property). 

Obs.  1.  Instead  of  the  genitive  the  prepositions  at,  de^  and  in  certain 
combinations  in  or  inter,  among,  are  also  used,  e.  g.  melior  ex  dudbus,  alter 
de  duobus,  aliqvis  de  heredibus,  unus  e  tribus  (one  of  three ;  ^orum  unus — 
alter^  distributively) :  Tholes  sapientissimus  in  septemjuit  (Cic.  Legg.  IL 
11) :  inter  omnes  unus  excellit  (Id.  Or.  2).  But  a  partitive  substantive  is 
not  readily  combined  by  a  preposition  with  another  substantive  {not  pars 
ex  exereitu).  Concerning  the  use  of  a  distributive  apposition  (consules 
alter — alter)^  instead  of  a  proper  division  {eonsulum  alter — alter),  see 
§.217,  Obs.  1. 

Obs.  2.  A  partitive  genitive  may  also  be  governed  by  a  substantive, 
which  does  not  in  itself  signify  a  part,  if  several  persons  or  things  are  de- 
signated by  one  name  and  then  mentioned  severally :  Venio  ad  ipsaspro^ 
vineias,  qvarum  (of  which)  Macedonia,  qvae  erat  antea  munita  et  pacata, 
graviter  a  barbaris  vexatur  (Cic.  Prov.  Cons.  2).  On  the  other  hand  a 
partitive  genitive  is  rarely  combined  with  the  subject  by  sum  without 
a  governing  noun,  as  in  the  following  instances  :  Ariminenses  erant  duo^ 
decim  coloniarum  (Cic.  pro  Cacc.  35),  were  of,  belonged  to,  the  twelve 
colonies.  Fies  nohilium  tu  qvoqvefontium  (Hor.  Od.  III.  13.  13),  one  of 
the  famous  foimtains. 
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Obs.  3.  The  word  uterqve  is  always  used  with  the  genitive  of  pronoons 
(uterqve  eorum,  both  of  them,  uterqve  nostrum,  both  of  us)  ;  with  substan- 
tives, on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  put  as  an  adjective  ;  uterqve  frater 
(rarely  uterqve  legatorum.  Veil.  II.  50). 

Ohs,  4.  The  2A\erh  jpartim  is  used  as  a  partitive  adjective  in  the  nomi« 

native  and  accusative  with  the  genitive  or  a  preposition.     Partim  eorum 

ficta  aperte,  partim  effutita  temere  sunt  (Cic.  Div.  II.  55).  JPartim  e  nobis 

timidi  sunt,  partim  a  republica  aversi  (Cic.  Phil.  VIII.  11).    (The  gender 

is  regulated  by  the  leading  idea.) 

Obs.  5.  The  use  of  a  neuter  adjective  in  the  singular  or  plural  as  a  sub- 
stantive with  the  genitive,  to  denote  a  part  (or  parts)  of  a  thing,  is  rare 
in  the  earlier  writers  (Cicero),  with  the  exception  of  dimidium,  half,  e.  g. 
dimidium  pecuniae  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  II.  4),  but  common  at  a  later  period  and 
in  the  poets :  medium  {reliqvum)  noctis ;  extremum  aestatis ;  ad  ultimum 
inopiae  (Liv.  XXIII.  19),  to  the  extremity  of  want :  plana  urbis  ;  ultima 
Orientis.  In  the  older  writers  it  is  media  nox,  extrema  aestas  /  uUimus 
Oriens  (see  §.  311) :  plana  urbis  loca.  In  the  poets  and  later  writers  the 
partitive  idea  often  disappears,  and  only  the  quality  of  the  thing  is  ex- 
pressed, e.  g.  incerta  belli,  the  uncertainty  (accidents)  of  war  :  luhricum 
paludum,  slippery  marshy  ground  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  65)  R. 

Obs,  6.  In  some  rare  instances  an  adjective,  that  is  neither  an  adjec- 
tive of  quantity,  nor  yet  in  the  neuter  gender,  is  used  substantively  with 
a  partitive  genitive,  e.  g.  expediti  militum  (Liv.  XXX.  9),  the  light- 
armed  of  the  soldiers. 

Obs,  7.  Beginners  must  observe,  that  in  English  the  niunerals  and  the 
adjectives,  many,  few,  none,  are  often  put  with  a  genitive,  where  no  par- 
tition is  intended,  but  an  enumeration  of  the  whole ;  in  such  cases  neither 
a  genitive  nor  a  preposition  which  signifies  division  can  be  employed  iu 
Latin :  but  it  is  expressed  as  follows :  amici,  qvos  midtos  habet  (of  whom 
he  has  many),  and  qvos  video  esse  nonnullos  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  27),  of  whom 
I  perceive  there  are  some.  Hominibus  opus  est  eruditis,  qvi  adhue,  in  hoc 
qvidem  genere,  nostri  nullifuerunt  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  24),  of  whom  there 
have  been  none  with  us.  Veniamus  ad  vivos,  qvi  duo  de  consularium  nu» 
mero  reliqvi  sunt  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  6). 

Obs.  8.  The  partitive  genitive  may  also  be  governed  by  an  adverb  in 
the  superlative,  to  shew  of  which  among  many  the  predicate  holds  good 
in  the  highest  degree  :  Sulpicius  Gallus  omnium  nobilium  maxime  Qraecis 
Utteris  studuit  (Cic.  Brut.  20). 

Obs,  9.  With  the  pronominal  adverbs  of  place,  which  denote  the  extent 
of  a  motion,  we  find  a  genitive  signifying,  up  to  a  certain  point  (degree) 

'  In  poetical  lan^age  also  cuncta  terrarum  (Hor.  Od.  II.  1,  23),  the  whole  of  the 
earth,  and  (according  to  Obs,  G)  cuncti  hominum. 
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of  something :  NeMcire  videmim^  qvo  amentiaeproffresn  mVm  (Liv.  XXYIIL 
27).  £o  miseriarum  venturus  eram  (Sail.  Jug.  40).  Of  the  same  cha- 
racter is  the  phrase,  qvoiid  ejus  faeere  poteris,  fieri  poterit. 

Ohe,  10.  The  genitive  loci  is  sometiines  subjoined  to  the  pronominal 
adyerbs  of  place  to  define  them  more  exactly  (antiquated)  :  ihidem  loci 
ree  erit  (literally,  the  matter  will  be  in  the  same  point  of  place)  ;  but 
especially  locorum^  terrarum,  gentium,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  expres- 
sion :  JTbinam  gentium  eumus?  Ubiewmqve  terrarum  et  gentium  violatum 
jus  civhim  Remanorum  est,  ad  eommunem  Ubertatis  eausam  pertinet  (Cic. 
Verr.  Y.  55).  Nusgvam  gentium,  nowhere  in  the  world.  (Longe  gen- 
.  immS)  Of  the  same  kind  are  the  idioms  postea  loci,  afterwards  (pro- 
perljy  at  a  later  point  of  time),  interea  hei,  in  the  mean  time,  adhuc  lo* 
eorum,  till  now. 

Obs.  11.  It  is  fbrther  to  be  observed,  that  the  aUatives,  hoe,  eo,  eodem, 
qvo,  are  sometimes  put  substantively  with  the  genitive  loci  {eo  hei),  for 
hoe  loco,  eo  loco,  &?• 

§.  285.  a.  The  genitive  is  put  with  words  which  denote  a  number, 
a  measure,  or  a  quantity,  in  order  to  denote  the  kind,  the  thing 
measured  or  counted  {genitivus  generis) :  Magnus  numerus  militum ; 
magna  vis  argenti ;  acervus  frumenti ;  modius  tritici ;  vini  ires  am* 
phorae;  ala  eqvitum,  Auri  navis  (Cic.  Fin.  IV.  37),  a  ship-load 
of  gold ;  ftumina  laetis,  rivers  of  milk  (Ovid).  Trio  millia  eqvitum ; 
see  §.  72. 

Ohs.  So  also  sex  dies  spatii  (Caes.  B,  C.  I.  3,  properly  six  days*  term), 
a  term  of  six  days  (also  spatiurn  sex  dierum):  sestertii  hini  aecessionis 
(Cic.  Verr.  III.  49),  two  sesterces  addition  (aocessio  duorum  sestertiorum^ 
an  addition  of  two  sesterces).  Praedae  hominum  pecorumgve.  Briber 
sangvinis^. 

b.  This  genitive  is  governed  by  the  nam,  or  ace.  sing,  neutr.  of 
an  adjective  of  quantity  {mtdtum,  plurimum,  ampUus,  minus,  mini- 
mum, tantum,  qvantum,  tantundem,  nimium,  sometimes  eadguum^, 
or  of  a  (demonstrative^  relative,  or  indefinite)  pronoun,  and  by 
nihil,  the  neuter  being  placed  as  a  substantivcj  in  order  to  give 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  certain  measure,  or  a  certain  kind : 
MuUum  temporis  in  aliqva  re  pof^ere  ;  minimum  firmitatis  habere ; 
idnegotii  habeo;  hocpraemii;  hoc  tantum  laboris  itinerisqve  (C\q. 
Verr.  V.  49) ;  niMl  virium ;  gvod  roboris  erat  (what  there  was  in 
strength — the  strength  which  there  was).  Qpidqvid  habtti  militum, 
misi.     Qmd  mihi  consilii  datis  ?   Qvid  tu  hominis  es  ?   (Ter.  Heaut. 

^  [The  two  last,  lioweyer,  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  genitivus  definitUmt.'} 
*  Not  magnum  or  parvum, 
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IV.  6,  7),  what  sort  of  man  are  you?  Exiguum  campi  (Li v.  XXVII. 
27^).  Where  this  idea  is  not  put  prominently  forward,  we  find 
simply  tantum  studium,  tanta  {tarn  tnulta)  opera;  qvod  consilium 
mihi  datis  ?  &c.  [Plus  operae=major  opera^  plus  itself  not  being 
used  as  an  adjective.) 

The  above  adjectives  and  pronouns  may  also  have  for  their  geni- 
tive a  neuter  adjective  of  the  second  declension,  which  stands  as  a 
substantive :  aliqvid  pulchri ;  gviddam  novi ;  nihil  boni ;  iantiun 
mall ;  hoc  incommodi ;  qvod  pulchri  erat,  omne  sublatum  est  (what- 
ever beautiful  things  there  were) ;  but  also,  aliqvid  ptUchrum ;  nihil 
altum,  nihil  magnificum  cogitare,  (The  adjectives  of  the  third  declen- 
sion are  not  employed  in  this  way ;  we  always  find  the  form  aliqvid  m^- 
morahile*  The  adjectives  of  quantity  are  comhined  with  another  adjec- 
tive  only  in  the  genitive  in  the  singular :  plurimum  novi ;  the  other  con- 
struction occurs  only  in  the  plural :  plurima  nova,  §.  301  h ;  plura  nova), 

Oha,  1.  Such  an  adjective  or  pronoun  with  a  genitive  cannot  be  go- 
verned hy  a  preposition  ;  we  must  say  ad  tantum  studium^  not  ad  tantum 
studii.  Yet  we  find  a<^  multum  diet  {ad  multum  diem),  till  late  in  the  day, 
and  ad  id  loci  {locorum),  up  to  that  point,  up  to  that  time. 

Ohs.  2.  The  student  should  notice  the  expressions,  nihil  reliqvi  faeere 
(literally,  to  make  no  residue,  i.  e.  to  leave  nothing  remaining,  imdone), 
and  nihil  pensi  habere  (lit.  to  have  nothing  weighed,  i.  e.  to  care  for  no- 
thing :  nee  qvicqvam  iis  pensi  est,  qvidjhciant,  Liv.  XXXIV.  49). 

c.  In  the  same  way  the  adverbs  satis,  abunde,  affaiim,  nimis,  and 
parum,  are  used  as  substantives  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
(but  not   after  prepositions)  with  the  genitive;    Satis  copiarum 
habes ;  parum prudentiae  (too  little  prudence). 

§.  286.  Sometimes  a  substantive  containing  a  more  general  idea 
is  followed  by  another  in  the  genitive,  by  which  the  former  is  de- 
noted more  specifically  {genitivus  definitivus) ;  Vox  voluptatis  (the 
word  pleasure) ;  nomen  regis  (the  kingly  name,  the  name  of  king^) ; 
verbum  monendi  (the  word  monere) ;  numerus  trecentorum  (the  num- 
ber three  hundred) :  opus  Academicorum,  the  treatise  Academica ; 
familia  Scipionum,  the  family  Scipio ;  consvetudo  contra  deos  dispu- 
tandi,  the  habit  of  disputing  against  the  gods.  (The  genitive  of  the 
gerund  is  often  used  in  this  way".)  {Arbor  fid,  arbor  abietis,  the 
fig-tree,  the  fir-tree.) 

^  [Cur  sui  qvidqvam  eue  imperii  out  potettatit  tratu  Rhenum  postularet  (Caea. 
B.  O.  IV.  16).] 

*  But  also  in  a  possessive  signification  ;  the  name  of  the  king,  e.  g.  Frederic,  &Q. 
■>  llnjuriae  retentmrum  equUum  Romanorum  (Caea.  de  Bell.  Gall.  III.  10).] 
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0&«.  1 .  In  Latin  two  substantiyes  can  never  be  connected  immediately 
(without  apposition)  in  the  same  case,  except  when  a  person  or  a  place  is 
indicated  at  once  by  its  generic  and  proper  name  {Bex  TulUus,  urb9 
Roma,  amnis  Rhenu9,  terra  Italia),  In  geographical  designations  the 
proper  name  is  also  put  in  some  few  instances  (chiefly  by  the  poets)  in 
the  genitive  :  tellns  Ausoniae  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  477),  the  land  of  Ausonia : 
ceUa  Buthroti  whs  (Id.  ib.  III.  293) :  promontorium  Pachyni  (Liv. 
XXIV.  35). 

Ohs.  2.  In  this  way  the  genitive  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  appo- 
sition, when  a  general  idea  is  followed  by  the  special  one  which  contains 
it,  e.  g.  Parvae  causae  vel  fahae  suspicionis  vel  repentini  terraris  (Caes. 
B.  C.  III.  72),  small  causes,  which  consist  in  false  suspicion  or  sudden 
alarm ^.  Aliis  virtutibuSj  continentiaey  gravitatis,  justitiae,  fidd^  ie  con- 
sulatu  dignumputam  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  10).  Unvm  genus  est  infestum  nobis 
eorum^  qvos  P.  Ohdii  furor  rapinis  patit  (Id.  pro  Mil.  2),  the  class  which 
consists  of  those  persons. 

Ohs.  3.  If  by  the  aid  of  the  verb  sum  a  substantive  is  explained  by  an- 
other, which  might  have  been  combined  with  it  without^  a  verb  in  the 
genitive  case  to  form  a  single  idea,  the  genitive  is  often  put  with  suniy  and 
not  the  nominative,  the  subject  being  understood  as  repeated  after  sum  ; 
Unum  genus  est  eorum,  qvi,  &c,  (Cic.  in  Cat.  II.  8),  one  class  is  that  ot 
those,  consists  of  those.  Captivorum  numerus  fuit  septem  millium  ac  du^ 
centorwn  (Liv.  X.  36),  the  number  of  the  prisoners  was  7200  {numerus 
septem  millium^,)  Major  pars  Atheniensium  erat  (Just.  V.  10),  the 
greater  part  was  of  Athenians,  consisted  of  Athenians ;  but  also  Prae^ 
nestini  maxima  pars  fuere  (Liv.  XXIII.  19). 

§.  287.  The  genitive  of  a  substantive  with  an  adjective  (numeral, 
participle,  pronoun)  is  either  pat  with  a  substantive  immediately 
by  way  of  description^  or  is  connected  with  a  subject  by  the  verb 
sum,  in  order  to  shew  its  nature  and  properties,  its  requirements, 
its  size  and  kind  {genitivus  qvalitatis,  the  descriptive  genitive),  a. 
Juvenis  mitts  ingenii ;  vir  et  consilii  magni  et  virtutis ;  civitaies 
magnae  auctoritatis ;  plurimarum  palmarum  veins  gladiator  (Cic. 
Rose.  Am.  6),  an  old  gladiator,  who  has  obtained  many  victories. 
Natura  humajia  imbecilla  atqve  aevi  brevis  est  (Sail.  Jug.  1).  b.  res 
magni  laboris  (which  require  much  labour) :  hospes  tnulti  cibi  (Cic. 
Fam.  IX.  26).  c.  classia  trecentarum  navium ;  fossa  centum  pedum ; 
exsilium  decern  annorum ;  homo  infimi  generis ;  multi  omnium  gene^ 
rum  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  9),  many  men  of  every  kind  :  vir  ordinis  sena- 
torii ;  omnes  gravioris  aetatis  (Caes.  B.  G.  III.  16),  all  men  of  ad- 

"  Otherwise  eausa  susplcionit  would  denote  '  the  cause  of  the  suspicion.' 
<*  [^iixMrii«  erat  qvinqvt  millium  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  12).] 
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vanced  age.  Vtrius  ianiarum  virium  non  e$i  (Cic.  Tosc.  V*  1). 
Hoc  non  est  tanti  laboris,  qvanti  videtur.  Ciassis  fiat  treceniiorum 
navium.  (Also,  Critognatus  magnae  auctorUatis  in  ArvemU  habitus 
est  [Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  TT'jy  passed  for  an  influential  man.  Caesar 
diversarum  partium  habebatur  [Svet.  Jul.  1],  it  was  supposed  that 
Caesar  belonged  to  the  opposite  party.  IH  me  finxerunt  animi 
pusilli  [Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  17],  have  created  me  pusillanimous.) 

Obs,  1.  We  most  particularly  notice  the  descriptive  compounds  of  the 
genitive  modi  with  a  pronoun,  which  are  used  altogether  as  undeclinable 
adjectives :  ht^usmodi^  efusmodi,  ilUwmodi,  istiusmodiy  ejusdemmodi^  cuju*- 
^nodi  (relat.  and  intcrrog.)  cujusctmqvemodi^  cuicuimodif  cujusgvemadi,  e.  g. 
ejusmodi  causa,  efusmodi  causae,  &Ct 

Obs,  2.  The  descriptive  genitive  resembles  the  descriptive  ablative 
(§.  272) :  but  the  genitive  denotes  more  the  general  nature  and  kind  of 
the  subject  {pf)^  while  the  ablative  rather  puts  forward  particular  quali- 
ties and  circumstances  belonging  to  it  (jmiK)  In  many  instances  these 
two  forms  of  expression  are  either  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  distinguished, 
e.  g.  Neqve  monere  te  audeo,  praestanti  prudentia  virum,  negue  confirmare^ 
fMueimi  animi  hominem  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  8).  In  the  older  writers 
(Cicero)  the  ablative  is  used  of  qualities  in  general  more  frequently  than 
the  genitive.  But  to  express  the  requisites  for  a  thing,  its  size  and  kind, 
the  genitive  alone  (not  the  ablative)  is  employed  (see  the  examples  under 
b  and  o).  On  the  other  hand  the  ablative  only,  and  not  the  genitive,  is 
used  to  express  its  constitution  with  reference  to  its  external  parts  :  i?rf- 
tanni  sunt  capillo  promisso  atqve  omni  parte  corporis  rasa  prcteter  eapiU 
et  labrum  superius  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  14).  We  always  say  esse  bono  animo 
to  be  of  good  courage),  animo  forti  et  erecto,  ea  mente  ut,  &o.,  of  the 
state  of  mind,  but  maximi  animi  homo,  of  the  whole  character.  '(A  man 
of  genius,  of  character,  homo  ingeniosus,  gravis), 

Obs,  3.  The  descriptive  genitive  and  ablative  are  both  generally  sub- 
joined  to  an  indefinite  appellative  noun  (as  we  also  say  in  English,  "  Han- 
nibal, a  general  of  great  ability,"  not,  ^*  Hannibal,  of  great  ability").  Yet 
single  exceptions  are  met  with  :  Turn  T.  Manlius  Torqvaius,  priscae  ac 
nimis  durae  severitatis,  ita  locuttis  fertur  (Liv.  XXII.  60).  AgesHaus,  a»- 
norwn  ootoginta,  in  Aegyptum  profectus  est  (Com.  Ages.  8),  as  an  old  man 
of  eighty,  at  the  age  of  eighty  P. 

§.  288.  Since  the  genitive  is  combined  with  another  substantive  in 
various  significations,  it  may  sometimes  happen,  if  no  ambiguity  results 
from  it,  that  two  genitives  may  be  attached  to  the  same  substantive,  each 
with  its  own  proper  signification :  Superiorum  dierum  Sabini  cunctatio 

p  [Praestanti  tapientia  et  nohiiitate  Pythagoras  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  IV.  I).    Iceiue  J2r- 
mu$t  summa  nobilitale  et  gratia  utter  euoe  (Caet.  B.  G.  II.  6).] 
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(Caea.  B.  6.  III.  18),  the  delay  of  Sabinus  during  the  preceding  days ; 
because  we  say,  superiorum  dierwn  euneiatio,  the  delay  of  the  preceding 
days 4.  Seaevolae  dicendi  elegantia  (Cic.  Brut.  44).  Labor  est  functio 
qvaedam  vel  ammi  vel  corparis  gravioru  operU  et  muneris  (Id.  Tosc.  II. 
15),  the  execution  by  the  soul  or  body  of  a  work  or  office  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. One  genitive  may  be  goTemed  by  another,  e.  g.  Hmee  fuit  causa 
intermissiatds  Utterarum  (Oie.  ad  Fam.  VII.  13),  Srai  majestaiis  populi 
Sommni  prohibere  injuriam  (Sail.  Jug.  14).  Reminiscere  ineommodi  populi 
Bomani  etpristinae  cimtatis  Hehetiorwn  (Caes.  B.  O.  I.  14) ;  but  such 
combinations  tend  to  make  the  style  awkward  or  obscure'. 

§.  289.  The  genitive  is  employed  (as  a  genitivus  objectivus)  with 
many  adjectives  which  denote  a  quality  that  is  directed  to  a  certain 
object  (transitive  adjectives).  (Compare  §.  283  on  the  objective 
genitive  with  substantives.)     Such  adjectives  are  the  following : 

a.  All  participles  in  the  present  from  transitive  verbs,  when  they 
stand  as  pure  adjectives,  i.  e.  when  they  are  not  used  to  signify  a 
relation  or  action  at  a  particular  time,  but  denote  a  quality  in 
general,  and  the  adjectives  in  ax  formed  from  transitive  verbs : 
amans  reipvilicae  civis  {amaniior  reipublicae,  amantissimus  rei- 
publicete ;  see  §.  62) ;  negotii  gerens  (carrying  on  a  business) ;  inju- 
riorum  perferens  (but  if  an  adverb  be  subjoined  the  participle  has 
usually  the  construction  of  the  verb  :  homo  facile  injurias  perferens) ; 
pattens  laborisatqvefrigoris;  appetens gloriae* ;  tenax propositi  vir ; 
tempus  edax  rerum;  capacissimus  cibi  viniqve. 

b.  Those  adjectives  which  denote  a  desire  for  a  thing  or  expe- 
rience in  anything  (knowledge),  or  the  reverse  (dislike,  inexpe- 
rience [ignorance],  the  being  unaccustomed  to  a  thing),  as,  avarus, 
avidus,  eupidus,  studiosus  {fastidiosus),  conseius,  insoius,  nescius^  gnaruSj 
ignarus,  peritus,  imperitus,  prudens,  rudis,  insolens  (insolitus)^  insvetns^ 
memoTy  immemory  and  sometimes  those  which  denote  forethought  or  want 
of  forethought  {providus,  diligenSj  curiosus,  ineuriosus)^  e.  g.  eupidus 
gUniae,  studiosus  litterarum,  peritus  belliy  ignarus  rerum  omnium, 
insvetus  male  audiendi,  memor  beneficii;  vir  omnis  officii  diligentis' 
simus  (Cic.  pro  Cael.  30)  K 

Obs,  ].  Such  is  also  the  construction  of  consuUus  in  jurisconsuUus^ 
one  acquainted  with  law  (but  ^Aso  jureconsultus\  and  eertus  in  the  phrase, 

^  [Jamne  videt,  qvae  sit  hominum  gverela  frontit  tuae  f  (Cic.  in  Pis.  I).] 

'  [The  following  is  an  instance  of  three  genitives :  Eorum  dierum  couMuetudine  itinerii 
nottri  exereitus  pertpecia  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  17).] 

"  [Citharae  tcien*  (Hor.  Od.  III.  9,  10).] 

*  [Rudis  agminum  spontut  (Hor.  Od.  III.  2,  9).  Imbrium  divina  avi$  immutentum 
(Id.  ibid.  27,  10.] 
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eertiorem  aliqvem  facere^  e.  g.  consilii^  voluntatis  (but  as  frequently  with 

de).     The  poets  and  later  writers  employ  also  some  other  adjectives  of 
cognate  signification  in  this  way,  e.  g.  callidus,  docttts  (doctUsima  Jandi, 

Virg.)". 

Ohs,  2.  Conscius  is  sometimes  put  according  to  this  rule  with  the  object 
in  the  genitive,  and  a  dative  of  the  person  tciih  whom  one  is  privy  to  a 
thing  (according  to  §.  243),  e.  g.  conscius  alicui  caediSy  mens  sibi  conscia 
recti,  conscius  sibi  tanti  sceleris  (Sail.  Cat.  34)  ;  sometimes  also  with  the 
dative  of  the  thing  to  which  a  person  is  privy  :  conscius  facinori,  conscius 
mendacio  alicujus, 

Ohs.  3.  Rudis  and  prudens  are  also  used  with  in ;  prudens  in  Jure 
ctvili.  (Also  rudis  ad  pedestre  certamen,  unpractised  with  respect  to  a 
foot  contest ;  insvetus  ad  onera  portanda,) 

§.  290.  Further  an  objective  genitive  is  put 

c.  With  those  adjectives  which  denote  power  over  a  thing  and 
the  opposite^  as  compos,  impos,  potens,  impotens,  e.  g.  compos  meniis, 
impotens  eqvi  regendi, 

d.  Those  which  denote  a  participation^  a  guilty  concern  in  any- 
thing, and  the  reverse,  as  particeps,  expers,  censors,  exsors, — reus  (ac- 
cused of  a  thing),  affinis,  manifestus,  insons,  e.  g.  particeps  consiliiy  tx- 
pers  periculorum,  reus  furti  {reum  furti  facia) ^  insons  probri,  affifds 
ret  capitalis, 

Ohs.  In  later  writers  noxius,  innoxius,  and  suspectus  are  also  so  used. 
Affinis  has  also  the  dative,  see  §.  247  b.  Ohs.  4.  Censors  is  also  used  as 
a  substantive  ;  eonsors  alicujus  (any  one's  partner)  in  lucris  atqvejurtis. 

e.  Those  adjectives  which  denote  richness  and  plenty  or  defi- 
ciency in  anything,  are  put  both  with  the  genitive  and  ablative 
(§.  268) ;  inopa  and  (poet.)  pauper  have  the  genitive  only :  inops 
auxiliiy  pauper  argenti  (Hor.) ;  and  plenus  is  most  frequently  so 
constructed  :  plenus  rimarum ;  vita  insidiarum  et  mettis  plena^, 

Ohs,  1.  Egenus,  indigus,  and  sterilis  are  usually  found  only  with  the 
genitive. 

Ohs.  2.  In  the  same  way  are  constructed  with  the  genitive,  prodigus, 
profusus,  lavish  of  (prodigusaeris),  liberalis,\ihcTBl  of  (liheralis pecuniae, 
Sail.  Cat.  7),  parous,  sparing  (parcissimus  somni). 

Ohs,  3.  In  the  poets  those  adjectives  and  participles  which  denote  an 

■  [But  dulcet  doeta  modot  (Hot.  Od.  III.  9,  10).     Sec  }.  228  06«.] 

"  [Pleni  cmnet  tuni  lihri,  plenae  tapieniium  voces,  plena  ezemplorum  vetuttat  (Cic  pro 

Arch.  6).     Fecunda  culpae  taecula  (Hor.  Od.  III.  6,  17).     Inane  lymphae  dolium  (Id. 

ibid.  II.  26).] 
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exemption  from  anything,  take  also  the  genitiye  according  to  the  Greek 
idiom ;  see  §.  268  b.  Obs.  2. 

f.  Similis  and  dissimilis  govern  sometimes  the  genitive  and 
sometimes  the  dative  (see  §.247  b,  Obs,  2).  Propritis,  belonging 
to,  has  the  genitive,  e.  g.  vitium  proprium  senectiUis  (rarely  the 
dative).  Communis  often  has  the  genitive^  e.  g.  Memoria  communis 
est  mtdiarum  artium.  Soc  commune  est  potentiae  cupidorum  cum 
otiosis  (Cic.  Off.  I.  21) ;  but  also  the  dative  :  Omni  aetati  mors  est 
communis  (Id.  Cat.  M.  19) .  ^ 

Obs,  With  the  personal  and  reflective  pronouns  cofnmunis  must  always 
be  constructed  with  the  dative,  as  in  the  following,  commune  mihi  {tibi^ 
sibi)  cum  aliqvo. 

g.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  (e.  g.  Tacitus)  used  many 
other  adjectives  besides  with  the  genitive,  to  denote  a  certain 
reference  to  a  thing,  which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  the  ablative 
{with  respect  to]  or  by  prepositions  (de,  in),  e.  g.  modicus  voluptatis 
(tn  voluptate),  atrox  odii,  integer  vitae  (vita),  maturus  aevi,  lassus 
maris  ac  viae  (with  the  idea  of  a  certain  fulness  and  satiety),  vetus 
miliiiae,  ambiguus  futuri  (de  future,  with  the  notion  oi  ignorance), 
dubius  viae,  certus  eundi  7.  Animi  in  particular  is  oflen  put  in  this 
way  with  adjectives  which  denote  a  certain  state  of  feeling  :  aeger, 
ananus,  laetus,  ingens  animi  (compare  §.  296  b.  Obs,  3) '. 

§.  291.  Those  verbs  also  take  a  genitive  (genitivus  objectivus) 
which  signify  to  remember  had  forget  {memini,  reminiscor,  obliviscor, 
very  rarely  recordor),  and  those  which  denote  to  remind  (a  person) 
of  a  thing  [admoneo,  commoneo,  commonefacio) :  Semper  hujus  diet 
et  loci  meminero,  Oblivisci  decdris  et  officii.  Catilina  admonebat 
alium  egestatis,  alium  cupidUatis  suae  (Sail.  Cat.  21).  Omnes  tui 
sceleris  et  crudelitatis  ex  ilia  oratione  commonefiunt  (Cic.  Yerr. 
V.  43)  •. 

Obs.  1.  The  accusative  is  often  put  with  those  verbs  which  signify  to 
remember,  and  to  forget,  most  frequently  with  memini,  when  they  denote 
to  have  a  thing  in  the  memory  (knowledge  of  a  thing)  or  the  reverse  (but 
not  to  thinJc  of&  thing,  or  not  to  think  of  it);  memini  numeros,  si  verba 
tenerem  (Virg.  B.  IX.  45).  Oblivisci  causam  (to  forget  the  case,  of  an 
advocate).    Antipatrum  Sidonium  tu  probe  meministi  (Cic.  de  Or.  III. 

y  {Capitis  minor  (Hor.  Od.  III.  5,  42).  Fetn  rerum  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  178).  Felices  ope- 
urn  (Id.  G.  I.  277).] 

«  [Also  notus  animi  (Hor.  Od.  II.  2,  6).] 

*  The  genitive  with  these  verbs  denotes  that  the  mind  is  directed  to  an  object,  and  is 
thus  in  combination  with  it. 
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50),  you  still  remember  him,  you  knew  him  well.  JBLecordor^  to  remem- 
ber, think  of,  almost  always  governs  the  accusatiye ;  we  also  find  reeordor 
de  aligvo.     {Mentionem  fado  rd  and  de  re), 

Ohs.  2»  With  admoneo,  &c.,  we  also  hove  instead  of  the  genitive  tbc 
accusative  neuter  of  a  pronoun  or  numeral  adjective  (§.  228  c)  ;  and 
likewise  the  preposition  de  :  Unoqvoqye  gradu  de  avaritia  tua  commone- 
mur  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  59). 

Ohs,  S,  The  impersonal  expression,  venit  mihi  in  mentem,  (an  idea  strikes 
me),  is  put  in  the  same  way  as  those  verbs  with  the  genitive  :  Venil  mihi 
Platonis  in  mentem  (I  proceed  to  Plato).  Bat  it  is  also  used  personally, 
that  which  strikes  a  person  being  put  as  the  subject :  Non  venit  in  men- 
tern  pu^ina  apttd  JtegiUum  locum  (Liv.  YIII.  5.)  ?  Venit  mihi  in  mentem 
vereri. 

§.  292.  The  verb  misereor  {miseresco),  to  pity,  and  the  imper- 
sonal verbs  miseret  {miserescit,  miseretur),  piget,  poemtet,  pudet, 
tMdet^  pertaesum  eat,  have  the  object  of  the  feeling  (the  person  or 
thing  which  one  pities,  is  ashamed  of,  &c.)  in  the  genitive.  (The 
person  who  is  ashamed,  &c.,  is  expressed  by  the  accusative  (§.  226). 
Miserere  ladorum!  Miser et  mefratris,  Poenitet  me  consilU,  Suae 
qvemqve  fortwMxe  poenitet  (Cic),  every  one  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
lot.  Ho8  homines  inf€Miiae  suae  neqve  pudet  negve  taedet.  The 
genitive  with  pudet  also  denotes  the  person,  before  whom  the  shame 
is  felt :  Pudet  me  deorum  hominumqve  (Liv.  III.  19). 

^     ,  , 
Ohs.  Instead  of  the  genitive  we  find  also  an  infinitive  of  the  action 

which  is  the  object  of  repentance,  shame,  &c.  Pudet  me  haee  fateri. 
With  piget^  poenitet^  pudet,  we  have  sometimes  a  demonstrative  or  rela- 
tive pronoun  in  the  neuter  as  a  subject;  see  §.218.  Ohs.  2.  {Poeniten- 
dus,  pudendus  ;  see  §.167.  Ohs).  Miseror,  commiseror,  to  bewail,  govern 
the  accusative. 

§.  293.  With  those  verbs  which  signify  to  excuse,  impeach,  con-- 
vict,  condemn,  acquit,  the  name  of  the  crime  of  which  a  person  is 
accused^  &c.,  is  put  in  the  genitive,  as  with  acciiso,  incuso,  insimulo, 
arcesso  (to  charge  one  before  a  court  of  justice),  posfuloy  ago  cum  aJiqvo 
(to  bring  an  action  against  a  person  for  — ),  arguo,  coarguo,  convinco, 
damnoy  condemno,  ahsolvo,  e.  g.  (iccusare  aliqvem  furii ;  damnari  repe- 
tundarvm;  conmncere  aliqvem  malefidi;  absolvere  aliqvem  impro^ 
bitatis.  * 

Ohs.  1 .  Besides  the  verbs  cited  a  few  others  are  also  so  constructed  in 
certain  legal  formulas,  e.  g.  interrogare  aliqvem  amhitus  (Sail,  Cat.  18),  to 
charge  a  man  with  obtaining  office  corruptly ;  judicatus  pecuniae,  con- 
demned in  a  case  relating  to  money  (Liv.  IV.  14).     We  should  likewise 
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notice  the  participle  compertus,  convicted  (of  a  thing),  e.  g.  nvXliui  probri 
compeffus^» 

Ob9,  2.  The  following  construction  is  also  used :  aeeusarcy  po^tulare, 
damnare  aliqvem  de  veneficio^  de  vi  (but  not  ar^uo).  The  ablative  crimine 
{ablat.  instrufm.)  is  likewise  often  put  with  these  verbs :  arcesaere  aliqvem 
crimine  ambittts ;  damnatm  est  crimine  repetundarum,  ceteris  criminibus 
absolutus  (in  what  relates  to  the  remaining  counts  and  charges.)  {Ac- 
cusarij  damnariy  ahsoljfi  lege  Cornelia^  according  to  the  Cornelian  law : 
absolvi  stispicione  sceleris^  to  be  relieved  Jrom  the  suspicion  of  crime.) 
{Accusare  inertiam  adolescentiumy  to  complain  of  the  indolence  of  young 
men.) 

Obs.  3.  With  damno  and  eondemno,  the  punishment  to  which  a  person 
is  condemned  (what  he  is  to  give  by  way  of  atonement),  is  put  in  the 
genitive  or  ablative  :  damnari  capitis,  pecuniae,  or  capite^.  Omnia  mor- 
talium  opera  mortalitate  damnata  sunt  (Sen.  Ep.  91).  For  a  defined 
penalty  consisting  of  money  or  land  the  ablative  is  always  employed ; 
damnari  decern  millibiM,  tertia  parte  agri,  as  also  with  multo ;  agro  pecu- 
niaqve  hostes  multare.     (Damnari  ad  bestias,  in  metalla,     Yoti  damnari,) 

§!  294.  When  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is  bought,  sold,  or 
made,  is  stated  indefinitely  (by  an  adjective  of  quantity  or  nihilum), 
the  price  is  expressed  in  the  genitive  with  tanti,  qvanti  (tantidem, 
qvantivis,  qvanticunqve),  pluris,  minoris ;  but  in  the  ablative  with 
magna,  plurimo,  parvo,  minimo,  nihUo,  nonnihilo^  With  those 
yerbs  which  signify  to  estimate  {duco,  facioy  habeo,  pendo,  puto,  taxo, 
together  with  sum  signifying  to  be  worth,  have  a  certain  price),  the 
genitive  of  all  these  words  is  employed ;  aestimo  alone  having  both 
cases:  Qvanti  Chrysogonus  docet?  (Juven.  VII.  176),  On  what 
terms  does  Chrysogonus  teach  ?  Frumenium  suum  qvam  plurimo 
vendere.  Qvanti  oryza  empta  est?  Parvo  (Hor.  Sat.  II.  3,  156). 
Voluptatem  virtus  minimi  facit.  Datames  unus  pluris  apud  regem 
fiebat  qvam  omnes  aulici  (Corn.  Dat.  5).  Somines  sua  parvi  pen- 
dere,  aliena  cupere  solent.  Parvi  sunt  f oris  arma,  nisi  est  consilium 
domi  (Cic.  Off.  I.  22).     Magni  and  magno  aestimo  virtutem^. 

Obs,  1.  The  verbs  which  mean  to  estimatCy  take  also  (in  common  dis- 
course) the  genitives  ^c(?3f,  nauci,  assis  (unius  assis),  teruncii,  with  a 
negative,  signifying  not  to  value  in  the  hasty  to  esteem  not  worth  a  far^ 

*»  In  the  Jurists  Uneri  (furti). 

*  Damnatutqve  longi 
Sisyphui  jEolides  laboris  (Hor.  Od.  II.  14,  19). 

*  The  genitive  of  tantiu,  qvantus,  and  the  comparatives,  the  ablative  of  nihilum,  the 
positives  and  superlatives  (as  also  of  the  diminutive  tantulum), 

*  This  genitive  is  nearly  allied  to  the  descriptive  genitive. 

Ll 
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thing ;  Judices  rempMicam  flocd  non  facitmt  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  5). 
(Hujus  non /ado,  I  care  not  that  much  for  it !)  Putare,  habere  pro  nihilo. 

Obs.  2.  Here  we  may  also  notice  the  idioms,  aeqvi  honiqve  (or  honi 
2lonQ)facio  aliqvid,  honi  consulo,  to  take  in  good  part. 

Obs,  3.  The  expression  tanti  est  first  denotes  simply  something  (some- 
thing yood^  is  worth  BO  much,  is  of  such  importance,  that  one  ought  to  do 
or  bear  something  for  its  sake  :  Tanti  non  Juit  Arsacem  eajpere,  ut  earum 
erum^  qvae  hie  gestae  stmt,  speetacuto  careres  (Gael.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  YIII. 
14).  After  that  we  have  without  any  defined  subject;  tcmti  est,  it  (the 
thing  spoken  of)  is  worth  the  trouble,  nihU  est  tanti,  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble.  Lastly,  it  is  put  of  an  evU  which  it  is  worth  while  to  bear 
(which  one  is  ready  to  bear),  usually  with  an  infinitive  for  its  subject : 
Sst  tnihi  tanti,  Qoirites,  hvjus  invidiae  tempestatem  suHre,  dummodo  a 
vobis  belli  perioulum  depellatur  (Cic.  Cat.  II.  7)  ;  but  also  with  a  substan- 
tive :  Aut  si  rescierit  Juno,  sunt,  o,  suntjurgia  tanti  (Ov.  Met.  II.  424), 
then  I  will  bear  her  brawling, 

§.  295.  The  impersonal  verb  interest,  it  is  of  importance,  points 
out  the  person  or  thing  to  whom  a  matter  is  of  importance,  by  the 
genitive  or  the  possessive  pronouns  med,  tua,  8ua,  nostra,  vestra, 
(abl.  sing.  fem.).  Refert,  in  the  same  signification,  has  the  same 
construction  with  the  pronouns,  but  rarely  with  the  genitive ^ 
Caesar  dicere  solebat,  non  tarn  sua  qvam  reipublicae  interesse,  ut 
salvus  esset  (Svet.  Jul.  86).  Clodii  intererat,  Milonem  perire  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  21).  Qtnd  tua  id  refert?  (Ter.  Phorm.  IV.  5,  11). 
{Refert  compositionis,  Qvinct.  IX.  4,  44,  it  is  of  importance  for  the  right 
arrangement  of  words.) 

Obs,  1.  Ad  is  generally  employed  to  express, that  in  reference  to  which 
BomethiQg  is  of  importance :  Magni  ad  honorem  nostrum  interest,  me  gvam 
primum  ad  urbem  venire  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XVI.  1). 

Obs,  2.  The  thing  which  is  of  importance  may  be  designated  by  a 
neuter  pronoun  (so  that  the  verbs  do  not  stand  quite  impersonally)  : 
Qvanti  id  refert  ?  JBbc  vehementer  interest  reipublicae  ;  or  by  an  infini- 
tive ;  Omnium  interest  recte  facere,  but  it  is  most  frequently  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  a  clause  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  with 
ut  (ne),  or  in  an  interrogative  form.  Of  how  much  importance  it  is  is 
denoted  either  by  adverbs  (multum,  plurimum,  tantum,  qvanium,  nihil, 
magnopere^  vehementer),  or  by  the  genitive  of  the  price  {magni,  parvi, 
qvanti,  &c.) 

Obs.  3.  The  verbs  impleo,  eompleo,  egeo,  and  particularly  indigeo,  are 

'  The  orig:in  of  this  singular  construction  is  unknown.     Perhaps  the  pronoun  has  a 
kind  of  adverbial  signification  ;  in  my  directum  (in  relation  to  me). 
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sometimes  used  with  the  genitive  instead  of  the  ablative  ;  see  under  abla- 
tive, §.  259  a.  Obs.  §.  260  a.  Ohs.  Of  the  poetical  genitive  with  verbs, 
which  signify,  to  desist,  to  refrain  from,  see  §.261,  Obs,  4K. 

§.  296.  a.  The  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  of  the  first  and 
second  declension  singular  are  put  in  the  genitive,  to  denote  the 
place  where  a  thing  is  or  occurs :  Itomae  esse,  Rhodi  vivere,  Corinthi 
habiiare.     (Of  other  names  the  ablative  is  used ;  see  §•  273  a.) 

Ohs.  1 .  Sometimes  the  genitive  of  larger  (Gb-eek)  islands  is  also  so  used ; 
Cretae  considere  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  162) ;  Conon  Cypri  vixit  (Com.  Chabr. 
3),  or  (but  rarely)  of  the  Greek  names  of  countries  mus:  Chersonesi  do- 
mum  habere  (Com.  Milt.  2).     Compare  §.  232,  Obs,  3  and  4. 

Obs.  2.  Such  a  genitive  rarely  has  an  apposition  subjoined,  and  then  in 
the  ablative  with  in :  Milites  Albae  eonstiterunt,  in  urbe  opportuna,  mu- 
nita^  propinqva  (Cic.  Phil.  IV.  2),  very  rarely  without  in :  Vespasianus 
Oorintliiy  Achajae  urbe,  nuntios  accepit  de  Galbae  interitu  (Tac.  Hist.  II. 
1^).  Hurbs  or  oppidum  (insula)  with  in  precedes,  the  name  of  the  town 
(or  island)  is  subjoined  in  the  ablative :  Cimon  in  appido  Citio  mortuus 
est  (Com.  Cim.  3)  :  in  insula  Samo  (Svet.  Oct.  26).  (Likewise  in  ipsa 
Alexandria,  with  a  pronoun  or  adjective.  We  also  find  tota  Tarracina, 
Cic.  de  Or.  II.  59,  in  all  Tarracina,  according  to  §.  273  c.) 

Obs.  3.  This  idiom  proceeds  from  the  genitive  singular  of  the  first  and 
second  declension  (in  i)  having  a  different  origin  from  the  genitive  of  the 
third  declension,  and  having  at  first,  in  addition  to  its  other  meanings, 
conveyed  the  notion  of  being  in  a  place. 

b.  In  the  same  way  are  used  the  genitives  domi,  at  home,  humi, 
on  the  ground  (to  the  ground),  with  belli  and  militiae  in  conj unction 
with  domi :  Sedere  domi.  Farm  sunt  forts  arma,  nisi  est  consilium 
domi  (Cic.  Off.  I.  22).  Humi  jacere,  prosternere  aliqvem  humi. 
P.  Crassi,  L,  Caesaris  virtus  fuerat  domi  militiaeqve  cognita  (Cic. 
Tusc.  V.  19).  Saepe  imperatorum  sapientia  constiiuta  est  salus 
civitatis  aut  belli  out  domi  (Cic.  Brut.  73).  (Otherwise  in  bello,  in 
militia*) 

Obs.  1.  Domi  in  this  signification  may  be  combined  with  a  genitive  or 
a  possessive  pronoun:  Marcus  Drusus  occisus  est  domi  suae.  Clodius 
deprehsTUUs  est  cum  vests  muliebri  domi  Caesaris.  (Domi  alienae.) 
Otherwise  it  is  expressed  in  domo  aliqva  ;  in  domo  casta  ;  in  domo,  in  the 
house  (not  at  home). 

*  Of  ergo  with  the  genitWe  see  §.  172.  Obt.  5. 

•»  iJntiochiaet  celebri  qvondam  urbe  et  eopiosa,  antecelUre  onmt  ingenii  gloria  eonligU 
(Cic.  pro  Arch,  poet-  3)*] 

l12 
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06*.  2.  For  humi  the  poets  also  say  humo^  in  humo.  (Always  in  hutno 
nuda,  with  an  adjective  subjoined.) 

Ohs,  3.  In  the  same  way  animi  is  employed  in  expressions  which  de- 
note doubt  and  anxiety :  JExspectando  et  desiderando  pendemus  animi. 
Absurde/acis,  qvi  te  angaa  animi  (also  animo).  Tot  populos  inter  spem 
metumgve  suspenses  anUni  habetis  (Liv.  YIII.  13).  Confusus  atqve  in- 
certus  animi  (Id.  I.  7.)  * 

§.  297.  a.  Tbe  same  relation  which  is  expressed  by  the  genitive 
is  commonly  expressed  by  the  possessive  pronouns  (which  represent 
the  genitive  of  the  personal) :  Pater  metis ;  libri  met ;  ista  domus 
tua  est ;  comitia  tua  (which  concern  you) :  med  causa,  for  my  sake 
(§.256)  :  nulla  tua .epistola,  no  letter  from  you:  unis  litteris  meis; 
cum  magno  meo  dolore.  Tuum  est  videre,  qvid  agatur.  A  genitive 
may  therefore  stand  in  apposition  to  a  possessive  pronoun,  e.  g. 
Tuum,  hominis  simplicis,  pectus  vidimus  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  43).  Cui 
nomen  meum  absentis  honori  Juisset,  ei  meas  praesentis  preces  non 
putasprofuisse?  (Id.  pro  Plane.  10.)  Mea  unius  opera  respublica 
salva  est  (Cic.  in  Pis.  3),  by  my  activity  alone.  Vestrd  ipsorum  \ 
caiLSd.  Hi  ad  vestram  omnium  caedem  Romae  restiterunt  (Cic.  Cat 
IV.  2).  The  genitives  unius,  ipsius  {ipsorum),  in  particular,  are 
often  so  constructed. 

Obs,  The  genitives  nostrum  and  vestrum  are  often  put  with  omnium  for 
noster  and  vester,  always  indeed  when  omnium  precedes  :  Voluntati  ves* 
irum  omnium  parui  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  55),  your  unanimous  wish  {voluntati 
vestrae  parui),  Patria  est  communis  omnium  nostrum  parens  (Id.  Cat.  I. 
7).  Otherwise  but  rarely,  e.  g.  splendor  vestrum  for  vester  (Id.  ad  Att. 
VII.  13). 

b.  When  a  personal  or  reflective  pronoun  ought  to  be  subjoined 
to  a  word  (a  substantive,  adjective,  or  verb)  as  an  object  in  the 
genitive  {jgenitivus  ob;ectivus),  the  genitive  neuter  singular  or  the 
corresponding  possessive  pronoun  {mei,  tui,  sui,  nostri,  vesiri :  pro- 
perly, of  my  being,  &c.)  is  used  instead  of  the  wanting  genitive, 
e.  g.  studium  nostri,  devotion  to  us,  Rogo,  ut  rationem  mei  habeaiis, 
that  you  would  have  regard  to  me.  Habetis  ducem  memorem 
vestri,  oblitum  sui  (Cic.  Cat.  IV.  9).  Puckt  me  vestri.  Grata  mihi 
vehementer  est  memoria  nostri  tua  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XII.  17),  your  re- 
membrance of  me,  that  you  think  of  me.  Multa  solet  Veritas  prae^ 
bere  vestigia  sui  (Liv.  XL.  64). 

Obs,  1 .  With  personal  names,  which  contain  the  idea  of  an  active  verb, 
*  INotu*  infratret  animi  paterni  (Hor.  Od.  II.  2,  6)  compare  §.  290  g.] 
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the  subjoined  genidve  may  merely  denote  with  reference  to  whom  a  per- 
son is  80  named ;  it  is  then  considered  as  a  possessive  genitive,  and  may 
be  represented  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  e.  g.  accusator  tuua  (Ciceronis), 
Nosti  Calvumy  ilium  laudatarem  meum  (Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  16).  But  it  may 
abo  be  considered  as  an  objective  genitive,  the  idea  of  an  action  or  opera- 
tion, of  which  some  one  is  the  object,  being  put  prominently  forward,  e.  g. 
frater  metis  misit  filium  ad  Caesarem,  non  solum  sui  deprecatorem^  sed 
etiam  aceusatorem  mei  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XI.  8),  to  entreat  for  himself — to  com- 
plain of  me.  Omnis  natura  est  servatrix  sui  (Id.  Fin.  V.  9),  strives  to 
preserve  itself.  With  a  few  other  words  too  the  genitive  may  be  diffe- 
rently understood,  and  therefore  represented  by  pronouns  in  different 
ways,  e.  g.  imago  mea,  my  picture,  and  imago  mei,  a  picture  of  me  (which 
represents  me).  On  the  other  hand  a  possessive  pronoun  is  rarely  sub- 
stituted for  a  clearly  objective  genitive,  e.  g.  meo  desiderio  for  desiderio 
mei,  from  a  longing  for  me  ;  tudjiducid  iorjiducia  tui  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  68), 
Habere  ratiotiem  suam  (Id.  Off.  I.  39=sui). 

Ohs,  2.  The  genitives  mei,  tui,  &c.  may  also  be  used  instead  of  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  to  mark  something  emphatically  as  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  a  thing  :  Pressa  est  tellus  gravitate  sui  (Ov.  Met.  I.  30),  by  its 
weight  (the  weight  peculiar  to  it).  Later  writers  sometimes  carry  this 
still  farther. 

c.  The  partitive  genitive  of  nos,  vos,  is  represented  (when  a 
number  is  divided)  by  nostrum  vestrum  :  Magna  pars  nostrum ; 
multi  vestrum ;  uterqve  nostrum ;  gvis  vestrum  — .?  But  if  a  di- 
vision of  human  nature  is  spoken  of^  the  genitives  mei,  tui,  sui, 
nostri,  vestri,  are  employed,  e.  g.  Nostri  melior  pars  animus  est 
(Senec.  Qv.  Nat.  I.,  praef.). 

Obs,  Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  rarely  used  objectively  for  noetri  and 
vestri :  Cupidus  vestrum  (Cic.  Yerr.  III.  96).  Custos  urhis  et  vestrum 
(Id.  Cat  III.  12),  of  the  town  and  you,  each  individual  of  you.  To  ex- 
press partition  (of  a  number)  with  the  reflective  pronoim  we  must  use  ex 
se  or  suorum  (of  his  or  their  people). 

§.  298.  Appendix  to  Chapter  5.  a.  In  such  special  relations  as  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  genitive,  a  substantive  may  be  combined  by  a  preposition 
with  another  substantive  in  order  to  define  it :  judicium  de  Volscis ;  oo- 
luntas  totius  provinciae  erga  Caesarem,  But  the  beginner  must  beware 
of  using  such  constructions,  where  the  preposition  in  English  only  con- 
nects one  idea  with  the  other  in  a  general  way,  which  in  Latin  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  possessive  or  objective  genitive,  e.  g.  not  Livius  in  proemio 
ad  bellum  Punicum,  but  in  proemio  belli  Punici, 

b.  The  referring  of  a  preposition  with  its  case  to  a  single  substantive 
may  sometimes  be  obscure  in  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  defi- 
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nite  article  and  the  free  position  of  the  words,  because  the  definition  may 
be  also  referred  to  the  yerb  and  the  whole  predicate,  or  it  may  give  a 
clumsy  character  to  the  sentence,  and  then  such  a  construction  is  avoided. 
In  the  following  cases  no  ambiguity  arises,  and  this  construction  is  most 
frequently  employed : 

1)  When  the  substantive  to  which  the  words  refer  has  already  a  geni- 
tive or  an  adjective  (pronoun)  with  it,  so  that  the  preposition  with  its 
case  may  be  attached  to  the  first  definition  as  a  second  and  more  accurate 
one,  being  usually  put  between  the  principal  substantive  and  the  genitive 
or  adjective:  Caesaris  in  Hispania  res  secundae  (Caes.  B.  C.  II.  37); 
sextus  liber  de  qfficiis  Hecatonis  (Cic.  Off.  III.  23)  ;  caedes  in  pace  Fide- 
nativm  colonorum  (Liv.  IV.  32) ;  omnes  ante  Socratem  philosophi  (Cic. 
Acad.  I.  4).  lata  mihi  fait  perfucunda  a  proposita  oratione  digressio 
(Id.  Brut.  85). 

2)  Where  the  substantive  and  the  definition  annexed  by  the  preposition 
may  from  their  signification  be  naturally  and  easily  combined  into  one 
idea,  as  verbal  substantives  with  prepositions  which  belong  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  verb  contained  in  the  substantive,  substantives  which  de- 
note a  temper  of  mind  and  way  of  acting,  with  in,  erga^  adversus^  names 
of  persons  and  things  with  de,  ex  (in  certain  combinations  a),  to  denote 
their  origin,  class,  home,  place  of  starting  (with  de  and  ex  also  in  a  parti- 
tive signification),  or  with  cum  and  sine  to  denote  their  appurtenances 
and  accompaniments  or  the  contrary,  names  of  external  objects  with  local 
definitions  by  ad  and  in,  and  in  some  other  cases,  especially  where  frt>m 
the  arrangement  of  the  words  the  preposition  points  more  to  the  substan- 
tive than  the  verb :  Discessio  ah  omnibus  iis,  qvae  sunt  bona  in  vita  (Cic. 
Tusc.  I.  34)  ;  reditus  in  urbem ;  aditus  ad  me  {iter  ex  Hispania,  in  Ma- 
cedoniam)  ;  totius  provindae  voluntas  erga  Caesarem  ;  crudelitas  in  cives; 
eontumeliae  et  vnjuriae  in  magistratum  Milesium  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  34)  ;  auxi- 
Hum  adversus  inimicos  ; — homo  de  plebe  Romana,  de  schola  ;  eivis  Roma- 
nus  a  conventu  Panormitano ;  caduceator  db  Antiocho  (Liv.  XXXYIL 
45);  Utterae  a  Qadibus ;  aliqms  de  nostris  Aomim5u«  (Cic.  pro  Flacoo 
4);  morbus  cum  imbecillitate ;  simulacrum  Cereris  cum  facibus  (Cic. 
Verr.  IV.  49) ;  sine  ratione  animi  elatio  ;  lectionem  sine  deleetatione  ne- 
gligo  (Id.  Tusc.  II.  3) ;  hom/o  sine  re,  sine  fide ;  sine  spe  (Id.  pro  Cael.  32) ; 
— omnia  trans  Tberum,  Antiochia  ad  Sipyhtm;  insulam  in  lacu  Prelio 
vendere  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  27) ; — metus  insidiarum  a  meis  (Id.  Somn.  Scip.  3, 
treachery  on  the  part  of  my  friends)  ;  omnis  metus  a  vi  atqve  ira  deorum 
sublatus  est  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  17,  all  fear  in  respect  to,  of — ).  Canulejus 
victoria  de  patribus  (over  the  patricians)  et  favore  plehis  ingens  erat 
(Liv.  IV.  6). 

Obs»  1.  To  avoid  ambiguity  a  suitable  participle  may  be  introduced, 
e.  g.  judicium  de  Volscis  factum  ;  litterae  Qadibus  allatae  ;  insula  in  lacu 
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JPreUo  9Ua  ;  lectio  delectatione  carens ;  sometimes  too  a  periphrasis  with 
a  relative  may  be  employed,  e.  g.  libri^  qvi  sunt  de  natura  dearum^  or,  libri^ 
qvas  Cicero  de  natura  deorum  scripsit.  In  other  cases  an  adjective  is  put 
instead  of  a  preposition  with  its  case ;  see  §.  300,  Obs.  3. 

Oht.  2.  Two  connected  definitions  (a  principal  and  a  subordinate  defi- 
nition) cannot  in  Latin  be  joined  to  a  substantive  by  prepositions ;  we 
therefore  cannot  say,  Hmulaerum  Cereris  cum  facibuB  in  manibus,  but, 
/ace*  mantbu9  tenens. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Vocative. 

§.  299.  a.  The  Vocative  is  used  when  a  person  is  called  or 
spoken  tOj  and  is  inserted  in  the  sentence  without  any  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  proposition  :  Vos,  o  Calliope,  precor,  aspirate 
canenti  !  (Virg.  Aen.  IX.  525)^  Assist  me,  Calliope,  thou  and  thy 
sisters  I  The  inteijection  o  is  not  inserted  in  prose  in  customary 
addresses,  or  in  calling  to  a  person  [Credo  ego  vos,  jtidices,  mirari 
(Cic.)  Vincere  scia,  Hannibal ;  victoria  uti  nescis.  Adeste,  amid  I), 
but  only  in  exclamations  of  surprise,  of  joy,  or  of  anger :  O  dii  boni, 
qvid  eat  in  hominis  vita  diu  (Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  19).  0  tenebrae,  o  lutum, 
o  sordea,  o  patemi  generis  oblite  !  (Id.  in  Pis.  26).  Compare  §.  236, 
Obs.  1. 

Obs.  In  the  poets  o  is  often  prefixed  to  the  vocative  without  any  par- 
tictdar  emphasis. 

b.  Definitions  may  be  added  to  the  word  which  stands  in  the 
vocative  according  to  the  common  rules  :  Prima  dicte  mihi,  aummd 
dicende  Camend,  Maecenas !  (Hor.  Ep.  I.\),  thou,  Maecenas  I  sung 
(i.  e.  whom  I  have  sung)  in  my  first  song,  and  shall  sing  in  my 
last. 

Obs,  1.  In  the  poets  and  in  antiquated  style  the  nominative  is  some- 
times^ound  instead  of  the  vocative,  e.  g.  AhnaeJiUus  Majae!  (Hor.  Od.  I. 
2,  43).  Vacuas  aures  mihi^  Memmius,  adhibe  (Lucr.  I.  45).  Vos^  o  Pont" 
pilius  sangvia  (Hor.  A.  P.  292).     Audi  tu,  populus  Albanua  (Liv.  I.  24). 

Obs.  2.  In  some  rare  instances  an  apposition  in  the  nominative  is  added 
to  the  vocative,  e.  g.  Sac  tu  (audes),  succinctus  patria  qvondam,  Grispinej 
papyro  ?  (Juven.  IV.  24).  Conversely  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  vo- 
cative of  a  participle  or  adjective,  which  would  be  more  correctly  in  the 
nominative  to  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  verb :  JS.eu  I  terra  ignota  ca^ 
nibus  d€ftepraeda  Latinis  alitibttsqve  jacea  (Virg.  Aen.  IX.  485). 
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Ohs,  3.  In  prose  addresses  the  Tocatlve  is  usually  put  after  some  other 
words  in  the  proposition :  Credo  ego  vos,  judices,  mirari — .  Qoousqve 
tandem  dbutere^  Catilina,  patientia  nostra.  Yet  it  may  be  prefixed  with  a 
kind  of  solemn  dignity :  Rejp  Bocche  !  Magna  nobis  laetitia  est — (Sail. 
Jug.  102),  as  also  in  vehement  expressions  of  feeling  :  O  mi  Attice,  vereor 
— (Cic,  ad  Att  XIV.  12). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  tie  Use  of  the  Adjectives  (Adverbs),  and  particularly  of  their 

Degrees  of  Comparison, 

§.  300.  a.  An  Adjective  is  either  put  with  a  substantive  simply 
as  an  attribute  or  predicate,  to  denote  a  quality  in  general  (rir 
bonus,  vir  est  bonus),  or  it  stands  in  apposition,  and  denotes,  with 
reference  to  the  verb,  the  state  of  the  substantive  during  the  action, 
e.  g.  Multi  eos,  qvos  vivos  coluerunt,  mortuos  contumelia  afficiunt  (in 
their  life-time — after  their  death).  Natura  ipsa  de  immortalitaie 
animorum  tacitd  judicat  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  14).  Legati  inanes  (empty- 
handed)  ad  regem  revertuntur  (Id.  Verr.  IV.  28).  Hannibal  occultus 
subsistebat  (Liv.  XXII.  12),  secretly  halted.  With  a  collective  sub- 
stantive such  an  apposition  is  regulated  according  to  the  verb :  Ouneus 
hostiumy  ut  labentem  ex  eqvo  Scipionem  vidit,  al acres  gaudio  per  totam 
aciem  diseurrunt  (Liv.  XXV.  34). 

b.  Those  adjectives,  more  especially,  which  denote  order  and 
succession,  are  used  in  apposition  in  Latin,  where  in  English  we 
should  use  an  adverb  (belonging  to  the  verb)  or  a  periphrasis  with 
a  relative  clause.  Hispania  postrema  omnium  provinciarum  perdo^ 
miia  est  (Liv.  XXVIII.  12),  Spain  was  reduced  to  obedience  last 
of  all  the  provinces ;  or.  Of  all  the  provinces  Spain  was  the  last 
that  was  reduced  to  obedience.  Omnium  exterarum  nationum  pHn^ 
ceps  Sicilia  se  ad  amicitiam  populi  Bomani  applicuit  (Cic.  Verr.  II. 
1).  Dubito,  qvid  primum,  qvid  medium,  qvid  extremam  ponam, 
Gajus  qvintus  advenit.     Medius  ibam  (in  the  middle). 

c.  In  the  same  way  are  used  totus^  solus, — diversus  (different  ways). 
tuhlimis  (on  high),  freqvens,  proximus, — as  also  prudens  (knowingly), 
sciens,  imprudent,  invitus :  I^hilosophiae  nos  penitus  totosqve  tradimus 
(Cic.  Tusc.  V.  2).  Soli  hoc  eontingit  sapienti  (only  to  the  wise  man). 
Aqvila  subUmis  abUt.  Roscius  erat  Bomae  freqvens  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6). 
Consules  in  provindas  diversi  abiere.     Manltus  assedit  proximus  Laelio. 
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Plus  hodie  honifeci  imprudens  quam  sciens  ante  hunc  diem  unqvam  (Ter. 
Hec.  V.  2,  40).     Inmiw  diseedo,     {Dare  alicui pecuniam  mutuam,)^ 

Ohs.  1 .  So  likewise  the  relation  between  the  direction  of  a  moyement, 
and  the  place  where  it  occurs,  is  expressed  by  the  adjectives  adversus,  se- 
cunduSy  obliqvuSf  in  connection  with  the  name  of  a  place :  in  adversum 
coUem  eubire  (up  the  hill) ;  seeundo  flumine  navigare  ;  ohliqvo  monte  de- 
currere  (Liv.  VII.  15,  obliquely  down  the  mountain). 

Obs.  2.  Other  adjectives  also  which  denote  relations  of  time  and  place, 
are  used  by  the  poets  in  apposition  instead  of  adverbs :  Aeneas  ee  matu- 
tinus  agebat  (Virg.  Aen.  VHI.  465).  Gnavus  mane  farumy  vespertinus 
pete  tectum  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  6,  20).  Domestictie  otior  (Id.  Sat.  I.  6,  1 JS  = 
domi. 

Ohs.  8.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  not  a  few  cases,  where  in  English  a 
substantive  is  defined  by  another  substantive  with  a  prepositioa,  the  defi- 
nition is  expressed  in  Latin  by  a  derivative  adjective*  which  denotes  some- 
thing that  stands  in  a  certain  relation,  consists  of  a  certain  material,  be- 
longs to  something,  &c.,  e.  ^.filius  herilisy  tumultiis  servilis  (the  rising  of 
the  slaves),  helium  soeiale,  iter  maritimum,  pedestre,  metus  regius  (Liv. 
IL  1),  awe  (entertained)  of  the  king  (objective),  Hector  Naeviamte  (the 
Hector  oT  the  poet  Naevius),  Hercules  Xenophonieus^  and  so  frequently 
with  proper  names.  Those  adjectives  should  be  particularly  noticed  which 
express  the  home  and  place  of  residence  :  Dio  Sgracusanus  (of  Syracuse), 
Hermodorus  JEphesius,  &c.  (far  less  frequently,  Cn.  Magius  Cremona,  Tur- 
nus  Serdonius  ah  Aricia  [Liv.  L  50],  and  others) ;  also  the  place  where 
a  thing  has  happened :  clades  AUiensis,  pugna  Cannensis,  In  some  cases 
both  forms  are  used  in  Latin :  poculum  aureum  and  ex  auro ;  pugna 
Leuctrica  and  pugna  Lacedaemoniorum  in  Leuctris  (Cic.  Div.  II.  25). 
Bellum  servile  and  helium  servorum,  (Conversely  a  genitive  is  sometimes 
found  in  Latin,  where  an  adjective  would  be  used  in  English,  as  domi- 
cilia  hominumy  human  dwellings). 

Ohs,  4.  It  is  rarely  that  any  other  adjectives  are  added  to  the  proper 
name  in  Latin  (in  prose)  than  those  which  serve  to  discriminate  several  of 
the  same  name  (e.  g.  Africanus  major,  minor,  Piso  Frugi,  as  a  surname, 
magnus  Alexander,  Liv.  VIII.  3),  or  express  the  native  place  or  residence  : 
other  adjectives  can  only  stand  with  an  appellative  noun  put  in  apposition, 
e.  g.  Plato,  homo  sapientissimus,  the  wise  Plato ;  Capua,  urhs  opulentissima, 
the  wealthy  Capua.  We  find  also,  Ula  severa  Lacedaemon  (Cic.  Legg. 
II.  1 5),  with  the  addition  of  a  pronoun.     (The  poets  on  the  other  hand 

^  [In  the  following  instance  major  would  appear  to  be  used  for  magis : 

Tibi  praeda  cedat 
Major,  an  illi  (Hor.  Od.  III.  20,  7). 

We  may  also  notice  the  expression  major  natits  (see  §.  806,  Obs.  1).] 
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allow  themselves  such  expressions  as  docti  verba  Catonis,  doctae  Aihemte, 
and  the  like).  It  is  also  unusual  in  Latin  prose  to  put  with  appeUative 
nouns  adjectives  which  are  to  characterize  the  whole  class,  not  one  or 
more  individuals.  Such  adjectives  are  generaUj  put  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive generic  term,  e.g.  columha,  animal  tmidissimumj  the  timid 
dove  (of  the  dove  in  general). 

Ohs.  5.  When  a  substantive  in  combination  with  an  adjective  denotes 
a  particular  kind  and  class  of  any  thing  (e.  g.  navis  oner  aria)  an  additional 
characteristic  may  be  added  by  means  of  a  new  adjective,  e.  g.  navie  one- 
raria  maxima  (Cic.  Yerr.  V.  52),  statuae  eqvestres  inauratae  (Id.  ibid.  II. 
61),  corona  awrea  exigiM.  (Instead  of  mtdtae  graves  causae,  multa  magna 
incommoday  we  must  say  multae  et  graves  {?*,  multa  et  magna  inc.,  and  so 
in  general,  when  multus  is  followed  by  an  adjective  in  the  positive  that 
denotes  a  good  or  bad  quality,  or  a  certain  degree  of  importance.  But 
multi  fortissimi  atqve  optimi  viri,  Cic.  Eam.  V.  1 7.) 

§.  SOI.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as  substantives  in  order 
to  designate  persons  or  things  distinguished  by  a  particular  quality. 
With  respect  to  this  we  may  observe : 

a.  The  plural  of  adjectives  is  often  used  to  designate  men  of  a 
particular  class  and  kind^  e.  g.  docti,  the  learned,  boni,  the  good, 
omnes  boni,  all  good  men  (also  homines  docti,  and  in  certain  combi- 
nations viri,  as  virifortest,  viri  boni):  the  singular  on  the  contrary 
is  rarely  so  used,  and  only  when  the  context  excludes  all  ambi- 
guity, e.  g.  assentatio  non  modo  amico,  sed  ne  libero  qvidem  digna  est 
(Cic.  Lael.  24).  Est  prudentis,  sustinere  impetum  benevolentiae  (Id. 
ib.  17;  compare  §.282  and  Obs,  I,  annexed  to  it).  Plurimum  in 
faciendo  interest  inter  doctum  et  rudem,  non  multum  injudicando  (Id. 
Or.  III.  51).  The  nominative  and  accusative  are  very  rarely  so 
employed. 

Obs.  In  the  philosophical  style  however  sapiens  (the  wise  man)  is  often 
used  substantively.  Sometimes  another  adjective  is  subjoined  to  an  ad- 
jective used  substantively,  e.  g.  nihil  insipiente  fortunato  intolerabilius 
^fieri  potest  (Cic.  Lael.  15),  a  fool  favoured  by  fortune.  J^obilis  indoctus 
( Juven.  VIII.  49),  an  imleamed  noble.  {No  man  of  learning,  any  learned 
man,  are  expressed  by  nemo  doctus,  qvisqvam  doctus,  with  the  substantives 
nemo  and  gvisqvam,  in  the  same  way  as  nemo  Atheniensis,  qvisqvam  Ro- 
manus  ;  a  man  of  great  learning,  homo  doctissimus  ;  a  true  philosopher, 
homo  vere  sapiens,  and  thus  always  when  the  degree  and  character  of  a 
quality  are  to  be  specified.) 

b.  The  whole  class  of  objects  of  a  certain  character  is  expressed 
in  Latin  by  the  neuter  plural :  bona,  what  is  good  (good  things), 
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mala,  what  is  bad  {bonuniy  a  good,  something  good;  malum,  an 
evil,  something  bad) ;  omnia  ptdchra,  every  thing  beautiful^  multa 
memorabilia,  much  that  is  remarkable ;  uH  plurima  nitent,  where 
the  greater  part  is  beautiful;  omnia  nostra,  all  that  belongs  to 
US.  {Omne pulchrum,  every  individual  thing  that  is  beautiful^  e.  g. 
Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat,  Hor.  A.  P.  837,  but 
never  mtUtum  memorabile.)  (Compare  what  is  said  of  the  pronoun^ 
§.312  b.)  The  singular  on  the  contrary  is  made  use  of  when  an 
idea  is  general,  and  not  a  whole  class  of  several  objects  is  to  be 
understood^  e.  g.  verum,  the  truth,  verum  fateri,  verum  audire,  in- 
vestigatio  veri  (but  vera  nuniiare,  to  bring  true  intelligence ;  Veritas, 
the  quality  of  being  true) ;  natura,  jtisti  et  aeqvi  mater,  the  mother 
of  justice  and  equity ;  multum,  plurimum,  tribuo  huic  homini, 

Ohs,  I.  Often  too  the  periphrasis  with  res  is  made  use  of;  res  bonae  et 
honestae.  With  adjectives  ambiguity  may  result  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  neuter  is  not  distinguished  from  the  other  genders.  The  adjectives  of 
the  third  declension  are  not  often  used  in  the  way  last  mentioned  (in  the 
singular),  except  in  the  nominative  or  accusative.  {Mater  justi  but  not 
utilis.    Yet  Livy  says  [XLII.  47],  Potior  utilis  qi>am  lionesti  cura,) 

Obs,  2.  Concerning  the  neuter  singular  or  plural  of  adjectives,  with  a 
genitive,  to  denote  the  parts  of  a  thing  which  have  a  certain  quality,  see 
§.  284,  Obs.  5. 

Obs.  3.  The  neuter  of  adjectives  is  sometimes  combined  with  prepo- 
sitions into  particular  phrases  and  adverbial  expressions,  e.  g.  esse  in  in- 
tegro  (to  be  undecided,  to  have  one's  hands  still  free),  de  {ex)  improvise, 
unexpectedly,  de  integro,  afresh  ;  sine  dubio,  without  doubt  (doubt,  subst. 
dubitatio)  ;  particularly  with  ex,  but  mostly  in  later  writers,  e.  g.  exfaciU 
{==facile),  ex  affiuenti  (=qffluenter) 

c.  Certain  adjectives  have  entirely  assumed  the  force  of  inde- 
pendent substantives,  their  masculine  and  feminine  suggesting  in 
general  only  the  idea  of  a  person,  the  neuter  that  of  a  thing,  with 
a  given  quality,  e.  g.  amicus,  inimicus,  adver sarins,  arnica  (§.  247  b, 
Obs.  1)  bonum,  malum,  ludicrum,  a  play,  simile,  a  likeness,  inane, 
empty  space.  With  others  on  the  contrary  a  particular  substan- 
tive was  originally  understood,  which  was  left  out  by  ellipsis,  until 
the  adjective  gradually  came  to  be  used  quite  independently,  e.  g. 
patria  {civitas,  urbs,  terra),  f era  {bestia). 

Obs,  1.  Some  adjectives  were  so  frequently  used  in  combination  with  a 
particular  substantive,  that  the  adjective  was  in  course  of  time  used  alone 
for  the  whole  idea,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  omitted  substantive  was 
clearly  kept  in  view ;  especially  in  certain  combinations  and  with  ccr- 
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tain  verbs  which  pointed  to  the  substantive,  e.  g.  cani  {eapUli) ;  frigidam^ 
calidam  (aqvam)  potare  ;  prim  as,  secundas  (partes)  agere^  actor  prima- 
rum  ;  tertiana,  qvartana  (Jhlris)  ;  ferina  {came)  vesci  ;  dextra^  sinistra 
(manus)  ;  hiberna,  stativa  {castra)  ;  praetexta  {toga).  Such  expressions 
are  to  be  learned  by  attentive  reading  and  from  the  dictionary 

Ohs*  2.  (On  the  whole  paragraph).  We  shoiild  notice  as  a  license 
(chiefly  poetical),  that. in  some  few  instances  a  substantive  personal  name 
is  put  in  apposition  almost  with  the  meaning  of  an  adjective,  and  conse- 
quently with  an  adverb  affixed  to  it :  Minime  largitor  dux  (Liv.  VI.  2). 
Populus  late  rex  (Virg,  Aen.  I.  21).  (Concerning  iterum,  tertium  consul, 
see  §.  220,  Obs.  1.)  In  other  cases,  where  it  appears  that  an  adverb  is 
combined  with  a  substantive,  it  is  merely  a  conciseness  of  expression 
which  may  easily  be  explained,  e.  g.  Omnes  circa  populi  (Liv.  XXIV.  3). 
=omnes,  qvi  circa  sunt;  nullo  puhlice  emolumcnto  (Liv.  VI.  d9)j=qvod 
ad  rempublicam  attinet,  sine  ullo  emolumento. 

§.  302.  In  the  poets  adjectives  in  the  neuter  (accusative),  sometimes  in 
the  plural,  are  not  unfrequently  put  for  adverbs,  especially  with  verbs 
which  denote  an  intransitive  and  external,  sensible  action,  e.  g.  altum  dor- 
mire,  torvum  clamare,  perfidum  ridere,  insveta  ritdens,  acerha  tuens  ;  tur- 
hidum  laetari  ;  nefandum  f wrens,  Victor  eqvus  pede  terram  crehraferit 
(Virg.  G,  in.  499).  (In  prose  sonare,  olere  peregrinum,  to  have  a  strange 
sound,  smell ;  §.  223  c.  Ohs,  2.) 

§.  303.  a.  When  two  words  (ideas)  are  compared  by  means  of  an 
adjective  or  adverb,  the  last  word  {the  second  member  of  the  compa- 
risoTi)  is  combined  with  the  first  (the  first  member  of  the  comparison) 
by  a  particle  of  comparison  (qvam,  ac,  than,  as),  and  it  is  put  in  the 
same  case  if  the  verb  or  governing  word  is  common  to  both  mem- 
bers. Qvam  is  used  with  comparatives  (ac  only  in  antiquated  and 
poetical  style)  :  Ignoratio  futurorum  malorum  melior  est  qvam  sci- 
entia,  Nemini  plura  beneficia  tribuisti  qvam  mihi.  Haec  res  laetitiae 
pltis  habet  qvam  m^lestiae.  Hoc  est  hominis  gloriae  qvam  scientiae 
studiosioris.  Cut  potius  credam,  qvam  tibi  ?  Dormm  specie  qvam  re 
m^jus.  (Non  Apollinis  magis  verum  atqve  hoc  responsum  est,  Ter. 
Andr.  IV.  2,  14).  Tiiiiis  non  tarn  acutus  qvam  Seftis  est.  TUiwn 
alia  poena  affecisti  atqve  Sefum. 

Ohs.  1.  Concerning  the  use  of  a<;  see  §.  444  b.  The  members  are  put 
in  the  same  case,  even  if  the  sentence  be  an  accusative  with  an  infinitive : 
Decet  nobis  cariorem  esse  patriam  qvam  nosmetipsos  (Cic.  Fin.  III.  19. 
Patria  nobis  carior  est  qvam  nosmetipsi), 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  the  word  qvam  with  the  second  member  of  the  com- 
parison is  inserted  before  the  comparative  in  juxtaposition  with  the  first 
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ia  order  to  make  the  contrast  the  more  striking :  Ex  hoc  judicari  potest, 
virtutis  esse,  qyam  aetatis,  airsvm  celeriorem  (Cic.  Phil.  V.  17).  Maris 
suhita  tempestas  qvam  ante  provisa  terret  navigantes  vehementius  (Id. 
Tusc.  III.  22). 

b.  If  the  first  member  is  governed  by  an  idea  which  does  not 
also  belong  to  the  second  member  of  the  comparison^  a  new  propo- 
sition must  be  formed,  with  a  verb  of  its  own  {sum)  :  Haec  verba 
sunt  Varronis,  hominis  doctioris,  qvam  fuit  Claudius  (G«ll.  X.  1). 
Verves  argentum  reddidit  L.  Cordio,  homini  non  gratiosiori,  qvam 
Cn.  Calidius  est  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  20) .  Hoc  est  Tiiii,  hominis  non 
tarn  acuti,  qvam  Sejtis  est.  If  however  the  first  member  is  an  ac- 
cusative,  this  case  is  often  retained,  although  the  governing  idea 
cannot  be  repeated  (attraction)  :  Ego  hominem  callidiorem  vidi  ne- 
minem  qvam  Phormionem  (Ter.  Phorm.  IV.  2,  \),=qvam  Phormio 
est.  Fatrem,  qvumfervet  maxime,  tarn  placidum  reddo  qvam  ovem 
(Ter.  Ad.  IV.  1,  18), =qvam  ovis  est.  Tibi^  multi  majori,  qvam 
Africanusfuity  me,  non  mulio  minorem  qvam  Laelium,  et  in  re- 
publica  et  in  amicitia  adjunctum  esse  patere  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  V.  7), 
=zqvam  Laelius  fuit. 

Obs,  1 .  The  examples  under  a.  shew  that  we  may  always  use  the  same 
cose  when  either  the  first  memher  of  the  comparison  is  the  subject,  or  the 
adjective  (the  adverb  in  combination  with  an  adjective  or  participle,  e.  g. 
splendidius  omatus)  does  not  belong  as  an  attribute  or  predicate  to  the 
first  member  itself,  but  to  another  word.  If  on  the  contrary  the  adjec- 
tive or  adverb  belongs  (either  alone,  or  as  part  of  a  description,  e.  g. 
majoris  pretii,  splendidius  omatus)  to  the  first  member  of  the  comparison, 
and  this  is  not  the  subject,  the  governing  idea  can  very  seldom  be  re- 
peated, e.  g.  Propemodum  justiorihus  utimur  Ulis,  qvi  omnino  avocant  a 
philasophia,  qvam  his  (viz.  utimur),  qvi  rebus  infinitis  modum  constituunt 
(Cic.  Finn.  1. 1). 

Obs.  2.  Even  if  both  the  members  of  the  comparison  are  subjects,  a  new 
proposition  is  formed  with  a  verb  of  its  own,  if  a  difference  of  time  is  to 
be  expressed :  Pompejus  mtmitior  ad  custodiendam  vitam  suam  erit,  qvam 
Africanus  fuit  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  II.  3).  But  such  a  difference  of  time  is  not 
always  distinctly  expressed. 

§.  304.  If  in  a  sentence  with  the  comparative  (of  an  adjective 
or  adverb)  tbe  first  member  of  tbe  comparison  is  a  nominative  or 
accusative,  the  particle  of  comparison  may  be  omitted  and  the 
second  member  put  in  the  ablative  (§.  271)  :  Turpis  fuga  mortis 
omni  est  morte  pe^us  (Cic.  Phil.  VIII.  10).  Tullus  Hostilius  fero- 
dor  Romulofuit  (Liv.  I.  22).     Nihil  est  laudabilius  placabilitate  et 
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aeqvitate,  Qvid  nobis  duobua  laboriosius  est  ?  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  2,= 
gvis — laboriosior  ?  Nihil  illo  hamine  foedius.)  Lacrimd  nihil  citivs 
arescU  (Rhet.  ad  Her.  II.  31). — Qpem  auctorem  locupletiorem  Platone 
laudare  possumus?  (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  10),  Cur  Sybaris  oUvum  san- 
gvine  viperifio  cautius  vital  ?  (Hor.  Od.  I.  8,  9)y=^qvam  sangvinem 
viperinum.  But  qvam  is  not  omitted  when  the  comparative  as  an 
adjective  does  not  belong  to  the  members  of  the  comparison,  but 
to  another  word :  7\i  splendidiorem  habes  villam  qvam  ego. 

Obs,  1.  The  omission  of  qvam  after  the  comparative  of  an  adverb  is 
rare  in  prose.  After  the  comparatives  of  adjectives  the  ablative  is  more 
frequently  put  in  good  prose  for  the  nominative  and  for  the  subjective 
accusative  (the  accusative  with  the  infinitive)  than  for  the  objective  accu- 
sative. Yet  the  use  of  the  ablative  instead  of  an  objective  accusative  is 
also  not  unfrequent,  and  particularly  usual  with  pronouns :  Hoc  nihil 
mihi  gratiua  facer e  poteris.  It  should  be  especially  noticed,  that  the  re- 
lative pronoun  is  frequently  put  in  the  ablative,  governed  by  a  compara- 
tive following,  and  accompanied  by  a  negative,  when  we  should  employ 
in  English  a  superlative  in  apposition  :  Phidiae  simulacra,  qvibus  nihil  in 
Ulo  §enere  perfeotius  videmus  (Cio.  Orat.  8),  than  which  we  see  nothing 
more  perfect,  i.  q.  the  most  perfect  we  see.  JPunicum  helium,  qvo  nullum 
majus  Bomani  gessere  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  53),  the  greatest  the  Romans  have 
ever  prosecuted.  Qvam  is  never  used  in  this  construction  with  the  rela- 
tive. (Pleonastic :  Qvid  hoe  tota  Sicilia  est  ehsrius  qvam  amnes  Segestac 
matronas  et  virgines  convenisse,  qvum  Diana  exportaretur  ex  opptdo? 
(Cic.  Verr.  IV.  35). 

Obs.  2.  It  is  a  rare  license  to  put  the  ablative  after  the  comparative 
when  the  latter  stands  in  any  other  case  than  the  nominative  and  accu- 
sative: Tans  egeOy  jam  mellitis  potiore  placentis  (Hor.  £p.  I.  10,  11,= 
qvam  meiUitae placentae  sunf)^. 

Obs.  3.  The  poets  use  this  ablative  also  with  alius :  Ne  putes  alium  sa- 
piente  honoqve  heatum  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  16,  20). 

Obs.  4.  In  order  to  express  that  something  exceeds  what  is  supposed  or 
required,  or  does  not  correspond  to  it,  the  Latins  employ  the  ablatives 
spe,  exspectatione,  epinioncy  justo,  solito,  €teqvo,  necessario  before  a  compa- 
rative, either  of  an  adjective  or  adverb,  e.  g.  Opinions  omnium  maforem 
animo  cepi  dolorem  (Cic.  Brut.  1).  Caesar  opinions  celerius  venturus  esse* 
dicitur  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIV.  23),  than  had  been  expected.  Amnis  solito 
citatior  (Liv.  XXIII.  19). 

§.  805.  If  a  magnitude,  which  is  expressed  either  by  a  numeral 

^  The  ablative  after  a  comparative,  which  belongs  to  a  third  substantive,  ia  a  very 
rare  exception:  C.  Otesar  majorem  senatu  animum  habuit  (Veil.  Paterc.  II.  61),= 
qvam  ttHOtui.) 
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or  bj  a  substantive  which  denotes  a  measure  (e.  g.  annus,  a  year^ 
f}ars  dimidia,  half,  digitus  transversus,  a  finger-breadth,  Sec.),  is  in- 
creased by  plus  or  amplius  (more  than),  or  diminished  by  minus 
(less  than),  plus,  amplius  or  minus,  with  or  without  qvam,  is  added 
to  the  name  of  the  magnitude,  without  any  influence  on  its  case, 
which  remains  the  same  which  the  context  would  require  without 
these  comparatives  {plus  qvam  triginta  milites,  plus  triginta  milites, 
cum  milUibus plus  qvam  triginta,  cum  militibus plus  triginta).  But 
if  this  case  be  the  nominative  or  accusative  {intersunt  sex  millia, 
habeo  decern  milites)^  phis,  amplius,  or  minus  may  be  put  as  the 
nominative  or  accusative,  and  take  the  name  of  the  magnitude  in 
the  abhttive  {interest  amplius  sex  millibus,  habeo  plus  decern  militia 
bus).  E.  g.  a.  Caeduntur  Hispani  nee  plus  qvam  qvattuor  millia 
effngerunt  (Li v.  XXXIX.  31).  Zeuxis  et  Polygnotus  non  sunt  usi 
plus  qvam  qvattuor  coloribus  (Cic.  Brut.  18).  Caesar  legem  tulit, 
ne  praetoriae  pravinciae  plus  qvam  annum  neque  phis  qvam  biennium 
consulares  obtinerentur  (Cic.  Phil.  I.  8). — ^b.  Pliuf  septingenti  capti 
sunt  (Liv.  XLI.  12).  Phis  pars  dimidia  ex  qvinqvaginta  millibus 
hominum  caesa  est  (Id.  XXXYI.  40).  Apes  nunqvam  plus  unum 
regem  patiuntur  (Sen.  de  Clem.  I.  19).  Spatium  est  non  amplius 
pedum  sexcentorum  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  38).  Plus  dimidiati  mensis 
cibaria  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  16).  Tribunum  plebis  plus  viginti  vulneribus 
acceptis  jacentem  moribundumqve  vidistis  (Id.  pro  Sest.  39).  Qvinc- 
tius  tecum  plus  annum  vixit  (Id.  pro  Quinct.  12).  (With  the  order 
transposed :  Decern  hand  amplius  dierum  frumentum,  Tac.  H.  lY. 
52.  Cum  decern  haud  plus  millibus  militum,  Liv.  XXYIII.  1). — 
c.  Catilina  initio  non  amplius  duobus  millibus  militum  habtdt  (Sail. 
Cat.  56).  Roscius  nunqvam  plus  triduo  Romaefuit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am. 
27).  Inter  kostium  agmen  et  nostrum  non  amplius  senis  millibus 
passuum  intererat  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  15). 

Obs.  1.  When  amplius,  plus,  or  minus  with  a  plural  stands  for  the  sub- 
ject with  or  without  qvam,  the  verb  is  always  put  in  the  plural :  Amplius 
sunt  sex  menses. 

Obs.  2.  Plus  and  magis  both  signify  more,  but  the  former  (like  amplius) 
relates  to  the  quantity,  the  latter  to  the  degree,  the  former  corresponds  to 
the  comparative  of  much,  the  latter  to  that  of  very  ;  magis  is  consequently 
used  as  an  adverb  of  comparison  with  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs. 
With  verbs  however  plus  is  also  used  as  an  adverb  (properly,  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  a  greater  measure),  e.  g.  Vitiosi  principes  plus  exemplo  qvam 
peccato  nocent  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  14).  Fieri  non  potest,  ut  qvisqvam  plus 
alterum  diligat  qvam  se  (Id.  Tusc.  III.  29).     (In  the  positive  we  rarely 
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find  such  an  expression  as  mulitim  bonus  with  an  adjective,  but  more  fre- 
quently multum  utor  aliqvo  have  much  intercourse  with  a  person  ;  mul- 
turn  me  litteme  consolantur,  Cic.  ad  Att.  XIV.  13).  To  shew  that  a  word 
does  not  exhaust  the  idea,  plus  is  always  employed :  Animus  plus  qtam 
fratemus.  Oonfitebor  eos  plus  qvam  sicarios  esse  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  13).  On 
the  other  hand  magis  (^potius)  timeo  qvam  spero,  {Non  magis,  non  plu* 
signifies  as  little  [when  both  members  of  the  comparison  are  negatived]  : 
Scutum,  gladium,  galeam  in  onere  nostri  milites  non  plus  numerant  qvam 
Tiumeros,  lacertos,  manus  [Cic.  Tusc.  II.  16].  j^on  nascitur  ex  malo 
honum,  non  magis  qvam  Jlcus  ex  olea  [Sen.  Ep.  87] ;  but  it  also  denotes, 
in  no  higher  degree  ;  i.  e.  the  other  as  much  [when  both  are  affirmed]  : 
Jus  honumqve  apud  veteres  non  legibus  magis  qvam  natura  valebat  [SalL 
Cat.  9]  ;  in  the  latter  case  however  the  word  expressing  the  antithesis  is 
often  interposed  between  them.) 

Ohs,  3.  We  find  (with  the  measure  of  the  difference  in  the  ablative  ac- 
cording  to  §.270)  both  Uno  plus  Utruscarum  cecidit  (Li v.  II.  7),  one 
more  fell  on  the  side  of  the  Etruscans ;  and  Una  plures  tribus  legem  anti- 
qvarunt  (Id.  V.  30),  a  majority  of  one  tribe. 

§.  306.  With  adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  denote  a  measure, 
and  take  an  accusative  (according  to  §.  234  a),  the  simplest  way  of 
enhancing  or  diminishing  the  given  measure  is  by  the  addition  of 
plus,  ampliuSy  or  minus,  with  or  without  qvam  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph :  Umbra  non  amplius  qvattuor  pedes  longa  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  VI.  39).  Nix  minus  qvattuor  pedes  alta  jacuit  (Li v. 
\  XXI.  61).     Minus  qvinqve  et  viginti  millibus  longe  ab  Utica  copiae 

aberant  (Caes.  B.  C.  II.  37).  But  we  may  also  use  the  comparative 
of  the  adjective  or  adverb  {longer  than  four  feet,  instead  otmorethan 
four  feet  long),  and  subjoin  the  size  of  the  measure,  either,  as  with 
the  positive,  in  the  accusative  without  qvam,  or  in  the  ablative,  if 
the  adjective  stands  in  the  nominative  or  accusative :  Digitum  non 
altior  unum  (Lucr.  IV.  415).  Gallorum  copiae  non  longius  millia 
passuum  octo  aberant  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  53).  Palus  non  latiorpedi- 
bus  qvinqvaginta  (Id.  ib.  VII.  19),  {Qvinqvaginta  pedibus  iatior 
might  also  signify,  fifty  feet  longer  than  something  else,  according 
to  §.  270.) 

Obs.  1.  With  natus  (so  many  years)  old,  we  say  either  (according  to 
the  first  form),  natus  plus,  amplius,  minus  {qvam)  triginta  annos  (rarely 
in  the  ablative,  pltts  triginta  annis),  or  (according  to  the  second  form), 
major  {minor)  qvam  triginta  annos  natus  (Liv.  XLV.  32),  or  (omitting 
qvam),  major  triginta  annos  natus  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  14),  or  simply 
major  (minor)  triginta  annis  (without  natus,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  35)™. 
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The  following  forms  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence ;  major  triginta  annit  natus  ; 
mqjor  triginta  annis  natu ;  major  triginta  annorum,  with  the  descriptive  genitive  and 
the  omission  of  qvam. 
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(Distinct  from  fnajor  [minor]  natu,  older  (younger)  than  another,  and 
from,  grandis  natUy  maximus  natu.) 

Obs,  2.  On  the  way  in  which  the  amount  of  difference  is  expressed  by 
the  ablatiye,  with  a  comparative,  see  §.270  with  Obs.  1. 

§.  307.  A  comparison  of  two  qualities,  which  are  found  in  the 
same  subject  or  action  in  an  unequal  degree,  is  denoted  either  by 
the  positive  with  magis,  or  by  two  comparatives^  e.  g.  magis  au- 
dacter  qvam  prudenier;  consilium  magis  honestum  qvam  utile; — L, 
Aemilii  contio  fuii  verior  qvam  gratiar  pcpulo  (Liv.  XXII.  38). 
Non  iimeo,  ne  libentius  haec  in  Clodium  evomere  videar  qvam  verius 
(Cic.  pro  Mil.  29).     Bella  fortius  qvam  felicius  gerere  (Liv.  V.  43). 

§.  308.  The  comparative  also  serves  to  denote  that  the  quality 
referred  to  exists  in  a  considerable  or  too  high  a  degree :  Senectus 
est  natura  loqvacior  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  16),  rather  talkative,  somewhat 
talkative.  Voluptas,  qvum  major  atqye  longior  est,  omne  animi 
lumen  exstingvit  (Id.  ib.  12).  Themistocles  minus  parentibus  pro- 
babatur,  qvod  liberius  vivebat  et  rem  familiarem  negligebai  (Com. 
Them.  1.)  {AliqvantOy  paulo  liberius.  More  definitely  nimis  Ion* 
guSy  libere.) 

Obs.  1.  Too  great  in  proportion  to  something  (greater  than  one  could 
expect  according  to  something),  is  expressed  by  major  qvam  pro  re 
aliqva:  JProelium  atrocius  qvam  pro  numero  pugnantium  (Liv.  XXI.  29).  \ 
Too  great  (and  not  waitMo)  fbr  something  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
comparative  with  the  ablative  (not  qvam) ;  Ampliores  humane  fastigio 
honores  (Svet.  Jul.  76  ;  otherwise  honores  humanum  fastigium  excedentes^ 
ultra  hum.  fastigium  exaggerati,  and  the  like".)  Too  great  (greater)  ^br, 
is  expressed  by  major  qvam  ut  or  major  qvam  qvi,  e.  g.  major  qvam  cui  tu 
nocere  possisy  too  great  for  you  to  hurt. 

Obs.  2«  Isolated  irregularities  in  the  use  of  the  comparative  form  are 
met  with  here  and  there  in  certain  writers  (Sallust,  Livy,  and  especially 
Tacitus),  e.  g.  the  omission  of  magis  orpotius  before  qvam  {Veteres  Somani 
in  pace  beneficiis  qvam  metu  imperium  agitahanty  Sail.  Cat.  9),  or  the  ad- 
dition of  a  superfluous  magis  or  potius  with  a  comparative  {Themistocli 
optabilius  videbatur  oblivisci  posse  potius,  qvod  meminisse  nollet,  qvam, 
qvodsemel  audisset  vidissetve,  meminisse,  Cic.  de  Or.  II.  74.  Siculi  se 
ah  omnibus  desertos  potius  qvam  ahs  te  defensos  esse  malunt.  Id.  Dio.  in 
Caec.  6),  or  the  combination  of  a  comparative  and  a  positive ;  qvanto 
inopinay  tanto  majora  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  68). 

§.  309.  The  comparative  is  used  in  Latin  of  the  highest  degree 

"  {^Qvid  aetemit  minor  em  coruiliit  animum  fatigas  t    (Hor.  Od.  II.  11,  11).] 
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when  twa  only  are  mentioned :  QvcterituTf  ex  duobus  uter  digruirr 
sit,  ex  pluribtis,  qvis  dignissimus  (Qninct.  VII.  4,  21).  Similiterr 
faciunt,  qvi  inter  se  contendunt,uter  potius  rempublicam  administret, 
ut  si  nautae  certent,  qvis  eorum  potissimum  gtkbemet  (Cic.  Off.  I. 
25,  of  two  rivals).  Major  fratrum melius pugnavit,  the  eldest  of  the 
(two)  brothers  fought  the  best. 

§.  810.  The  superlative  often  denotes  not  that  degree  which  is 
exelusively  the  highest  (in  comparison  with  all  others  of  a  certain 
class)>  but  only  a  very  high  degree  (the  highest  in  combination 
with  others  :  Es  tu  qvidem  mihi  carissimus,  sed  muUo  eris  carior,  si 
bonis  praeceptis  laetabere  (Cic.  Off.  III.  83)®.  Vir  fortissimua  et 
darissimus  L.  Sulla.  Optime  valeo.  The  exclusive  signification  is 
known  either  from  the  context  or  from  the  addition  of  a  partitive 
genitive  or  a  preposition  {optimus  omnium^  ex  omnibus). 

Obs.  1.  If  the  partitive  genitive  is  of  a  different  gender  from  the  sub- 
ject, the  gender  of  the  superlative  should  properly  be  always  r^nlated  by 
that  of  the  genitive  (because  it  denotes  a  single  object  of  that  class)  : 
Servitus  omnium  malorum  postremum  est  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  44)  ;  but  it  is 
notwithstanding  often  regulated  by  that  of  the  subject :  Indus  est  om- 
nium flumi/num  maximus  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  52).  Dulcissime  rerum  !  (Ilor. 
Sat.  I.  9,  4). 

Ohs,  2.  The  exclusive  signification  of  the  superlative  is  expressed  more 
strongly  by  the  addition  of  unus  or  unus  omnium,  e.  g.  P.  Scaevolam  unutn 
nostras  civitatis  et  ingenio  et  justitia  praestantissimum  audeo  dicere  (Cic. 
Loel.  1 ).  Res  una  omnium  dijfficilUma.  Miltiades  et  antiqvitate  generis 
et  gloria  majorum  unus  omnium  fnaaime  flo-rehai  (Com.  Milt.  1).  The 
superlative  (even  when  not  exclusive)  is  incre  ed  in  force  by  longe^ 
multo  (which  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  between  it  and  others)  ; 
multo  Jbrmosissimus.  Concerning  the  superlative  with  qvisqve  see  the 
Appendix  on  the  pronouns,  §.495. 

Ohs,  3.  In  order  to  express  the  highest  possible  degree,  either  qvam 
maximus  (optimus,  &c.),  qvantus  maximusy  wiUi  adverbs  qvam  maxime, 
qvantum  maxime,  ut  maxime,  are  combined  with  possum,  or  we  have  only 
(less  definitely)  qvam  maximus,  qvam  maxime ;  JugwrtTia  qvam  maximas 
potest  {qvam  potest  maximas)  copias  armat  (Sail.  Jug.  48),  as  many  troops 
as  he  can.  JELinnihal,  qvantam  maximam  vastitatem  potest,  caedibus  in- 
cendiisqve  efficit  (Li v.  XXII.  3),  the  greatest  devastation  he  can.  Tanta 
est  inter  eos,  ^anta  maxima  potest  esse,  morum  studiorumqve  distantia 
(Cic.  Lael.  20).     Caesari  te  commendavi,  ut  diligentissime  potui  (Id.  ad 

®  [  Ovum  iUa  certissi  ma  sunt  visa  argumenta  atqve  indieia  tceleris,  tahellae,signat  ma- 
nu$i  deniqve  uniuscvjusqve  cot^fessio,  turn  multo  ilia  cert  tor  a^  color,  oculi,  vultus,  tacUumi- 
tat  (Cic.  in  Cat  III.  5).] 
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Fam.  VII.  17). — Dicam  qvam  hrevisHme,     Mihi  nihil  Juit  optabiKuSy 
Qvam  ut  qvam  gratissimus  erga  te  esse  cognoscerer  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  5). 
Venders  aliqvid  qvam  pluritno, 

Ohs.  4.  We  should  also  notice  the  way  in  which  comparison  is  ex- 
p^ressed  with  the  relative  :  Tarn  sum  mitis  qvam  qvi  lenissimus  (viz.  est ; 
Oic.  pro  Sull.  31).  Tarn  sum  amicus  reipublicae  qvam  qvi  maxime  (Id. 
ad  Fam.  V.  2).  Te  semper  sic  colam  et  tuebor  ut  qvem  diligentissime  (viz. 
colam;  Id.  ib.  XIII.  62). 

§.811.  The  superlatives  which  denote  an  order  and  sequence 
according  to  time  and  place  {primus,  postremus,  uliimus,  novissimus, 
hummus,  infimus,  imus,  intimus,  extremus),  aa  well  as  the  adjective 
medius,  are  often  combined  with  a  substantive,  in  order  to  denote 
that  part  of  the  thing  which  the  adjective  specifies,  e.  g.  vere  prima, 
at  the  beginning  of  spring :  extremo  anno ;  ad  summam  aqvam  ap^ 
j?ropinqvare  (the  surface  of  the  water) ;  summus  mons  a  LaUeno 
tenebcUur  (the  summit  of  the   mountain) ;  ew  iniima  phUosophia 
(from  the  innermost  part  of  philosophy) ;  in  media  urbe,  per  medium 
mare,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  through  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
(Particalarly  in  expressing  time  and  place  in  the  ablative  or  with  prepo- 
sitions.    Also  reliqvay  cetera  Graeda^  the  rest  of  Greece.) 

Ohs.  Medius  is  also  used  (like  a  superlative)  with  a  partiiive  genitive : 
Jjocum  medium  regumum  earum  delegerant,  qvas  Svevi  obtinent  (Caes.  B« 
G.  IV.  19).     (Poetically,  locus  medius  juguU  et  lacerti^  instead  of  inter 
jugulum  et  lacertum,  Ov.  Met.  VI.  409). 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Feculiarities  in  the  Construction  of  the  Demonstrative  and  Relative 

Pronouns. 

ft 

§.  312.  a.  If  a  demonstrative  pronoun  stands  idone,  but  refers 
to  a  substantive  going  before,  its  gender  and  number,  aa  in  the 
case  of  an  adjective,  are  regulated  accordingly.  If  it  refers  to 
several  connected  substantives,  the  gender  is  determined  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  in  §.214  b  and  c  {Mater  et  pater — ii ;  ho^ 
nores  et  imperia — ea;  ira  et  avaritia — eae  or  ea.  Bonus  etfortis 
civis  ita  justitiae  honest atiqve  adhaerescet,  ut,  dum  ea  conservet, 
qvamvis  graviter  offendat,  Cic.  Off.  I.  25,  these  virtues.)  If  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  designates  something  not  previously  named, 
an  object  of  a  defined  character  and  name  being  understood,  the 
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gender  of  the  pronoun  is  regulated  accordingly ;  Hie  {eqvus)  cele^ 
rior  est ;  haec  {avis)  pulchriores  colores  habet.  If  the  thing  be  under- 
stood indefinitely  and  without  any  particular  name,  the  neuter  is 
employed ;  Hoc^  qvod  tu  manu  tenes,  cupio  scire,  qvid  sit, 

b.  If  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  which  does  not  refer  to  any  indi- 
Tidual  substantive,  denotes  something  that  comprehends  a  plurality 
(e.  g.  the  contents  of  a  speech,  a  series  of  circumstances),  it  is  put 
in  the  neuter  plural  (like  the  adjectives  §.  301  b) ;  Ea,  qvae  pater 
tuns  dicit,  vera  sunt.  Haec  omnia  scio.  Postqvam  haec  rex  animad^ 
vertit,  constituit  abire.  Qvae  narras,  mihi  non  placent  (i.  q.  ea,  qvae 
narras),  {Hoc,  this  one  circumstance.)  The  same  holds  of  the 
relative  pronoun,  where  it  is  used  (copulatively)  instead  of  the 
demonstrative :  Qvae  qvum  ita  sint, — since  then  this  is  so  (since 
the  circumstances  are  so).  (But  of  a  single  thing:  Qvod  qvum 
ita  sit.) 

§.  313.  If  a  demonstrative  pronoun  is  first  put  indefinitely  as  a 
subject  or  object  (that,  this),  and  then  connected  with  a  substan- 
tive by  sum,  or  a  verb  that  signifies  to  name  or  esteem,  the  pro- 
noun takes  the  gender  and  number  of  the  substantive  (attraction) : 
Romaefanum  Dianae  populi  Laiini  cum  populo  Romano  fecerunt. 
Ea  erat  confessio,  caput  rerum  Romam  esse  (Li v.  I.  45).  Haec  mea 
est  patria  (Cic.  Legg.  II.  2).  Eas  divitias,  eam  bonam  famam 
magnamqve  nobilitatem  putabant  (Sail.  Cat.  7).  Cum  ducibus  ipsis, 
non  cum  comitatu  confiigant.  Illam  enim  fortasse  virtutem  non- 
nulli  putabunt,  hanc  vero  iniqvitatem  omnes  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  27). 
{Non  amidtiae  tales,  sad  conjurationes  putandae  sunt.  Id.  Off.  III.  10, 
a  thing  of  that  kind  \jmch  a  thing'^  is  not  to  be  regarded,  &c.  NuUam 
virtutem  nisi  malitiam  putant.  Id.  Legg.  I.  18,  they  consider  nothing 
to  be  virtue. 

Ohs.  The  deviations  firom  this  are  rare,  and  are  generally  the  result  of 
a  particular  effort,  either  to  express  a  thing  entirely  indefinite  (in  the 
neuter :  Nee  sopor  illud  erat,  Virg.  Aen.  III.  173),  or  to  give  prominence 
to  the  idea  of  a  person,  which  is  afterwards  characterised  in  the  neuter : 
Haee  {Jllia  tua)  est  solatium,  qvo  reficiare  (Sen.  ad  Helv.  17). 

§.  314.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  Latin  writers  sometimes  annex 
to  substantives,  and  especially  those  which  denote  an  emotion  of  the 
mind,  a  mere  reference  by  means  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun  (or  a  rela- 
tive instead  of  the  demonstrative)  in  the  same  case,  instead  of  expressing 
the  relation  to  another  idea  by  means  of  the  genitive,  e.  g.  hie  dolor,  this 
.pain,  instead  of  dohr  hujus  ret,  pain  on  account  of  this  thing.  Cassivel- 
launus  essedarios  ex  silvis  emittehat  et  magno  cum  periculo  nostrorum 
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eqvUum'cum  iis  confligebat,  atqve  hoc  metu  (by  the  alarm  thus  occasioned) 
latins  vagari prohibehat  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  19).  Sed  haec  gvidem  eat  perfa- 
eilis  et  perexpedita  defensio  (Cic.  de  Einn.  III.  11,  i.  q.  hujus  rei).  \Haeo 
similitudo^  something  like  this.) 

Ohs,  Concerning  the  employment  of  a  superfluous  demonstrative  pro- 
noun after  parenthetical  sentences,  and  with  the  particle  qvidem,  see 
§.  489. 

§.315.  a.  The  relative  pronoun  corresponds  in  gender  and 
number  to  the  substantive  (or  word  used  substantively)  to  which  it 
refers.  If  it  refers  to  several  words,  it  is  put  in  the  plural,  al- 
though each  of  them  may  be  in  the  singular^  if  the  words  are  of 
different  gender,  the  rule  in  §.  214  b.  is  followed.  E.  g.  Grandes 
natu  matres  etparvuli  liberie  qvorum  utrorumqve  aetas  misericordiam 
nosfram  reqvirit  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  49).  Otium  atqve  divitiae,  qvae 
prima  mortales  putant  (Sail.  Cat.  36).  Uae  ftuges  atqve  fructuSy 
qvo8  terra  gignit  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  14;  qvos  being  referred  to  the 
nearest  word).  In  conformity  also  with  §.  214  c,  a  neuter  relative 
may  be  subjoined  to  the  names  of  several  inanimate  objects  of 
the  same  gender  (masc.  or  fem.) :  Fortunam  nemo  ab  inconstantia 
et  temeritate  sejunget,  qvae  (which  qualities)  digna  certe  non  sunt 
deo  (Cic.  N.  D.  III.  24).  {Summa  et  do ct oris  auctoritas  est  et  ur- 
bis,  qvorum  alter  te  scientia  augere  potest,  altera  exempJis,  Id.  Off.  I.  1, 
according  to  §.  214  b.  Obs.) 

Obs.  1.  If  an  appellative  and  a  proper  name  of  different  genders  are 
combined,  e.  g,  flumen  Shenus^  the  relative  may  be  regulated  according  to 
either  :  flumen  Rhenus,  qvi  agrum  Selvetiorum  a  Oermanis  dividit  (Caes. 
B.  Q.  I.  2).     Ad  flumen  Sealdem,  qvod  influit  in  Mosam  (Id.  ib.  VI.  33). 

Obs.  2.  The  substantive  to  which  a  relative  pronoun  refers  is  sometimes 
repeated  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  or  emphasis,  or  even  quite  superflu- 
ously :  JErant  omnino  itinera  dtio,  qvibus  itineribus  domo  extre  poterant 
(Caes.  B.  G.  I.  6).  Tantum  beUum,  tarn  diutumum,  torn  longe  lateqve 
dispersum,  qvo  bello  omnes  gentes  ac  nationes  premebantur  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  12)  P.  (lUius  temporis  mihi  venit  in  mentem,  qvo  die,  citato  reo, 
mihi  dicendum  sit.  Id  Div.  in  Cacc.  13.)^ 

b.  A  relative  which  refers,  not  to  a  single  word,  but  to  the  whole 
predicate  or  the  entire  contents  of  a  proposition,  is  put  in  the 

V  [Omnibus  his  rebus  cor\feetis,  qvarum  rerum  causa  exercitum  transducere  conslituerat 
(Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  19).] 

<i  [In  the  following  example  of  this  kind  the  relative  precedes  the  demonstrative 
clause :  Ut,  qvae  religio  C,  Mario,  elarissimo  viro,  non  fuerat,  qvo  minus  C.  Glauciatnj  de 
qvo  nihil  nominatim  erat  decretuntt  praetorem  oecideret,  ea  nos  religions  in  privato  P.  Len^ 
tuio  pmniendo  Uberaremur  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  6).] 
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neater :  Sapienies  soli,  qvod  eat  proprium  diviiiarum,  contetUi  sunt 
rebus  suis  (Cic.  Par.  YI.  3).  In  this  case  id  qvod  is  often  used  for 
qvod:  Si  a  vobis,  id  qvod  non  spero,  deserar,  tamen  animo  non  defi- 
dam  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  4) '.  The  relative  proposition  is  usually  in- 
serted before  the  predicate  to  which  it  refers. 

c.  The  attraction  spoken  of  in  §.313,  between  a  demonstrative  em- 
ployed indefinitely,  and  the  substantive  following,  holds  good  also  willi 
the  relative:  Qvae  apud  alios  iracundia  dicitur,  ea  in  imperio  superhia 
atqve  cmdelitas  appellatur  (Sail.  Cat.  51,  what  unong  others  — ). 

§.  316.  If  a  relative  which  refers  to  a  substantive  going  before 
has  another  substantive  connected  with  it  by  means  of  the  verb 
sum,  or  one  of  the  verbs  which  signify  to  name,  to  hold  for  some- 
thing,  the  number  and  gender  of  the  relative  may  be  accommodated 
either  to  the  substantive  which  precedes,  or  that  which  follows : 
Darius  ad  eum  locum,  qvem  Amanicas  Pylas  vocant,  perventt 
(Curt.  III.  20).  Thebae  ipsae,  qvod  Boeotiae  caput  est,  in  magno 
tumultu  erant  (Li v.  XLII.  44-) ".  The  last  is  done  when  an  observa- 
tion is  Impended  to  an  idea  already  defined  (a  defined  person  or  thing)  : 
Cn.  Pompejo,  qvod  imperii  populi  Romani  lumen  Juit,  exstincto,  interfec- 
fits  est  patris  simillimus  Jilius  (Cic.  Phil.  V.  14).  Justa  gloria^  qvi  eat 
Jructus  verae  virtutis  hmestissimta  (Id.  in  Pis.  24).  If  on  the  contrary 
the  idea  is  only  defined  by  the  relative  clause,  the  relative  is  for  the  most 
part  regulated  according  to  the  preceding  word :  Flwmen,  qvod  appellatur 
Tamesis  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  11),  a  river,  the  river. 

Ohs.  In  some  few  instances  the  relative  even  in  the  last  case  ia  regu- 
lated according  to  the  following  word,  e.  g.  Animal  hoepromdum,  acutum, 
plenum  rationis  et  contilii,  qvem  vocamus  hominem  (Cic.  Legg.  I.  7).  {Ej 
perturhationibus  morhi  conficiuntur^  qvae  vocant  illi  voarmara^  Id.  Tusc. 
lY.  10,  and,  Alterum  est  cohibere  motus  animi  turhatos,  qvos  Graeci  vaBii 
nominant.  Id.  Off.  II.  5). 

§.317.  A  pronoun  sometimes  refers  less  accurately  to  a  foregoing 
word,  regard  being  had  to  the  sense  more  than  to  the  grammatical  form 
of  that  which  precedes. 

a.  A  relative  ofben  corresponds  to  the  personal  pronoun  involved  in  the 
possessive  (the  latter  being  considered  equivalent  to  the  genitive  of  the 
former) :  Vestra,  qvi  cum  summa  integritate  vixistis,  hoe  masime  interest 
(Cic.  pro  Sail.  28).  Vestra  coneilia  accusantur,  qvi  mihi  summum  hono* 
rem  et  maximum  negotium  imposuistis  (Sail.  Jug.  85). 

'  [Magnttf  id  qvod  necesse  erat  accideref  perturbcUio  facta  est  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  29).] 
*  [Ea,  qvae  tecuta  est,  hieme,  qvijuit  annus  Cn.Pompno,  M.  Crauo  Com.  (Caea.  B.  G. 
IV.  1).] 
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b.  Sometimes  a  pronoun  in  the  plmral  follows  a  substantiye  in  the  sin- 
gular, the  idea  being  transferred  to  a  number  of  indiyidual  objects :  Con- 
stituerant,  ut  eo  signo  cetera  multitudo  conjuraiionis  suwn  qviaqve  ne- 
gotium  exseqveretiir.  £a  (viz.  negotid)  divisa  hoe  mode  dieebantur,  kc. 
(Sail.  Cat.  43).  L.  CantiliuSy  scriha  pontificis^  qvos  (viz.  scribas  pon- 
tifieum)  nunc  minores  pontifices  appellant  (Liv.  XXII.  57). 

c.  After  Gollective  substantives  in  the  singular  the  relative  sometimes 
follows  in  the  plural  as  referred  to  the  several  individuals :  Cfaesar  egvi- 
tatum  omnem,  qvem  ex.  omni  provineia  coactum  habehat^  praemittit,  qvi 
videant,  qvas  in  partes  hostes  iter  faciant  (Caes.  B.  Q.  I.  15).  (But  not 
in  aa  explanatory  parenthesis).  Ex  eo  genere  and  ex  eo  numero  are  often 
followed  by  the  relative  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  gender  of  the  individual 
persons  or  things  mentioned  :  Unus  ex  eo  numero,  qvi  ad  caedem  parati 
erant  (Sail.  Jug.  35).  AmicUia  est  ex  eo  genere,  qvae  prosunt  (Cic.  Finn. 
III.  21). 

d.  To  a  figurative  appellation  of  a  man,  in  which  the  natural  gender  is 
departed  from,  the  relative  is  often  added  in  the  natural  gender  when  the 
comparison  is  dropped  :  Duo  hnportuna  prodigia,  qvos  improbitas  tribune 
plebis  constricfos  addixerat  (Cic.  pro  Sest,  17). 

Obs.  1.  Other  deviations  from  the  general  rule  are  only  inaccuracies 
of  language,  e.  g.  Vejens  bellum  ortum  est,  qvihus  Sahini  arma  conjunx- 
erant  (Liv.  II.  53),  as  if  he  had  said  bellum  cum  Vejentibus. 

Obs,  2.  Here  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  after  a  demonstrative  or  in- 
definite pronoun  unde  may  be  put  instead  of  a  qvo  {qva)  and  a  qvibus, 
and  qvo  instead  of  ad  qvem  (gvam,  qvod  y,  and  ad  qvos  {qvas^  qvae),  e.  g.  is, 
unde  petitur,  the  person  from  whom  a  thing  is  (judicially)  demanded,  the 
defendant.  Erat  nemo,  unde  discerem  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  4).  JEComo  et  domi 
nobilis  et  apud  eos,  qvo  se  contulit,  gratiosus  (Id.  Verr.  IV.  18).  So  like- 
wise qva  sometimes  stands  {or  per  qvae,  qvos,  e.  g.  ex  his  oppidis,  qva  dues- 
bantur  (Id.  Verr.  V.  26),  and  ubi  for  in  qvo. 

§.  318.  The  relative  pronoun  may  stand  in  the  proposition 
formed  with  it  in  any  relation^  and  in  the  case  by  which  such  re- 
lation is  distinguished^  as  subject^  object^  &c. 

The  relative  pronoun  represents  all  three  persons^  and  if  it  is  the 
subject,  the  verb  must  be  regulated  according  to  that  person  to 
which  the  relative  belongs :  Vos,  qvi  affuistis,  testes  esse  poteritis 
(you^  who  were  present.  On  the  other  hand  u  nostruniy  or  ii 
vesirum,  qvi  affuerunt,  testes  esse  possunt).  After  is  also  as  a  pre 
dicative  noun  referred  to  a  subject  of  the  first  or  second  person^ 
the  relative  takes  the  same  person :  Non  is  sum,  qvi  glorier  (one 
who  boasts). 
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§.319.  The  indefinite  substantive,  which  is  defined  by  the 
relative  proposition^  is  sometimes  drawn  (in  the  same  case  with 
the  relative)  into  the  relative  proposition^  so  that  this  precedes  the 
demonstrative :  Qvae  cupiditates  a  natura  proficUcuntuTy  facile  ex- 
pleniur  sine  ulla  injuria  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  16)^  i.  q.  eae  cupiditates, 
qvae.  Ad  Caesarem  qvam  misi  epistolam,  efus  exemplum  fugit  me 
tibi  mitt  ere  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XIII.  51,  i.  q.  efus  epistolae,  qvam).  In 
qvem  primum  Heneti  Trojaniqve  egressi  sunt  locum,  Troja  vocatur 
(Liv.  I.  1)  *. 

Ohs.  The  poets  do  this  also  where  the  relative  proposition  follows  the 
demoastrative,  or  at  any  rate  the  demonstrative  pronoun :  Poeta  id  sibi 
negoti  credidit  solum  dari,  Populo  ut  placerent,  qvas  fecisset  fahulas 
(Ter.  Andr.  prol.  3).  Illi,  scripta  qvihus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est^  hoc 
stahant,  hoc  sunt  imitandi  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  10,  16).  Qins  non  malarum^  qvas 
amor  euros  habet,  Haec  inter  obliviscitur  (Id.  £p.  2,  37,  i.  q.  malarum 
eurarum^  qvas — ).  (It  is  a  still  greater  irregularity,  when  a  substantive, 
that  should  stand  in  the  nominative,  takes  the  case  of  the  relative,  and  yet 
retains  its  place  before  it :  Urhem,  qvam  statuo,  vestra  est  [Virg.  Aen.  I. 
573],  for  ttrhSf  qvam.) 

§.  320.  The  substantive^  to  which  the  relative  refers,  is  almost 
always  drawn  into  the  relative  proposition,  when  it  is  a  new  idea 
and  a  new  appellation,  which  is  subjoined  (in  English  by  appo- 
sition) to  that  which  precedes,  either  to  a  single  word  or  to  the 
whole  proposition :  Peregrinum  frumentum,  qvae  sola  alimenta  ex 
insperato  fortuna  dedit,  ah  ore  rapitur  (Liv.  II.  35),  the  only  nou> 
rishment  which.  Santones  non  longe  a  Tolosatium  finibus  absunt, 
qvae  civitas  est  inprovincia  (Caes.  B.  G.  1. 10).  Urmi  et  constantes 
amid  eligendi  sunt,  cujus  generis  est  magna  penuria  (Cic.  Lael.  17), 
a  class  which  is  very  rare.  (We  rarely  find  a  construction  Uke  the  fol- 
lowing :  Dictator  dictus  est  Q,  Servilius  Priseus,  vir,  cujus  providentiam 
in  republica  mtdtis  aliis  tempestatibus  ante  experta  civitas  erat^  IAy. 
IV.  46). 

Ohs.  If  a  relative  proposition  is  annexed  to  a  superlative,  to  define 
with  what  limitation  the  superlative  must  be  understood,  the  adjective  is 
placed  in  Latin  in  the  relative  proposition :  Themistocles  noctu  de  servis 
suiSf  qvem  hctbuit  fidelissimum^  ad  Xerxem  misit  (Com.  Them.  4),  the 
most  faithful  whom  he  had.  Agamemnon  Dianae  devoverat,  qvod  in  sua 
regno  pulcherrimum  natum  esset  illo  anno  (Cic.  Off.  III.  25),  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  should  be  bom.  M,  Popillius  in  tumulo,  qvemprox- 
imum  castris  Gallorum  capere  potuit,  vallum  ducere  eoepit  (Liv.  VII.  23). 

'  [Qoam  superiore  tiestate  ad  Veneticum  bellum  fecerat  ckunm.  jubet  convenire  (Caea. 
B.  G.  IV.  21).] 
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Qvanta  nuxTima  potest  ceJeritate,  with  the  greatest  speed  he  can,  §.310, 
Oht.  3.  At  other  times  too,  when  a  relative  proposition  has  a  special 
reference  to  the  adjective  connected  with  a  substantive,  the  former  may 
be  drawn  into  the  relative  proposition :  P,  Sdpioni  ex  muUis  diebus,  qvos 
in  vita  celeberrimoe  laetiisimosqve  vidit,  ille  dies  clarissimus  Juit  (Cic. 
Xiael.  3).  (Where  we  employ  the  superlative  in  apposition  in  English, 
the  comparative  with  a  negation  is  used  in  Latin,  according  to  §.  304, 
Ohs.  1.) 

§.321.  If  the  relative  pronoun  refers  to  a  demonstrative  which 
stands  alone^  the  latter  is  often  put  afler  the  relative  proposition : 
Male  $e  res  habei,  qtmrn^  qvod  virtuie  effici  debet,  id  tentatur  pecunia 
(Cic.  Off.  II.  6).  It  is  often  entirely  omitted  when  no  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  it^  mostly  as  a  nominative  or  accusative,  especially  when 
the  relative  stands  in  the  same  case  in  which  the  demonstrative 
would  have  stood  :  Maximum  omamentum  amicUiae  toUU,  qvi  ex  ea 
ioUit  verecundiam  (Cic.  Lael.  22).  AtUium  mia  manu  ipargentem 
semen f  qvi  missi  erant,  convenerunt  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  18).  Quern  neqve 
gloria  neqve  pericula  excitant,  frustra  kortere  (Sail.  Cat.  58 ;  it  were 
in  Tain  to  urge  him)  •  Inter  omnes  philosophos  constat,  qvi  unam  habeat, 
omnes  habere  tiHutes  (Cic.  Off.  II.  10  ;  enm  as  the  subject  being  omitted). 
Minime  miror,  qvi  insanWe  oceipiuni  ex  injuria  (Ter.  Ad.  II.  1,  43,  eos 
omitted).  JECaud  faeile  emergumt,  qvorum  virtuttbus  obstat  res  angusta 
domi  (Juv.  III.  164). 

Ohs.  The  same  omission  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  takes  place 
where  the  substantive  is  drawn  into  the  relative  proposition  according  to 
§.319;  see  there  the  first  and  third  example.  Qcae  prima  innoeentis 
mihi  defensio  ohlata  est,  suscepi  (Cio.  pro  8ull.  33).  In  the  other  cases, 
which  are  not  so  easily  supplied  from  the  context,  the  demonstrative  is 
sometimes  left  out,  when  it  would  have  to  stand  in  the  same  case  as  the 
relative  :  Qvibus  hestiis  erat  is  cihus,  ut  alius  generis  hestiis  vescerentur, 
aut  vires  natura  dedit  aut  celeritatem  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  48)  ;  Piso  parvm 
eraty  a  qvihus  debuerat,  adjutus  (Id.  Phil.  I.  4,  i.  q.  ab  iis,  a  qvibus) ; 
otherwise  but  seldom,  e.  g.  in  the  dative  in  certain  legal  expressions 
{Ejus  pecuniae,  qvi  volet,  petitio  esto=ei,  qvi  volet),  or  where  qvi  ap- 
proaches to  the  signification  of  siqvis :  Xerxes  praemium  proposuit,  qvi 
novum  voluptatem  invenisset  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  7).  If  the  demonstrative  is 
put  emphatically  (to  give  prominence  to  a  pai-ticular  person,  thing,  or 
class)  it  can  never  be  omitted :  A  me  ii  contender unt,  qvi  apud  me  et 
amicitia  et  dignitate plurimum possunt  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  1). 

§.  322.  The  nominative  or  accusative  of  an  indefinite  pronoun 
(one,  some  one,  something)  is  left  out  in  Latin  before  the  relative, 
if  it  is  only  intended  to  express  in  general  that  there  is  or  is  not 

o  o 
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some  one  of  a  particular  kind  or  with  a  particular  destination,  e.  g. 
sunt,  qvi  ita  dicant,  Non  est  facile  reperire,  qvi  haec  credant.  Habeo, 
qvod  dicam  (something  to  say).  Misi,  qvi  viderent  (some,  to  see). 
(But  sunt  qvidam,  qvi;  there  are  certain  persons  who  (compare 
§.  363  and  365). 

§.  323.  a.  If  two  relative  propositions  ore  combined  and  referred  to  the 
same  word,  and  if  the  relative  which  they  contain  is  to  be  put  in  different 
coses  {qvem  rex  delegerat  et  qvi  populo  gratus  erat\  the  second  relative  is 
sometimes  omitted  and  supplied  from  the  first,  but  only  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  :  Eamne  rationem  seqvare,  qva  tecum  ipse  et  cum  tuts 
utare,  profiteri  autem  et  in  medium  proferre  non  audeas  f  (Cic.  Einn.  II. 
23),  but  which  you  do  not  venture. — Bocchus  cum  peditiJbuSj  qvos  Volux^ 
filius  ejtiSt  adduxeraty  neqve  in  priore  pugna  affuerant  (i.  q.  et  qvi  in  pr, 
p,  non  affuerant)^  postremam  Bomanorum  aciem  invadunt  (Sail.  Jug.  101). 

b.  Sometimes,  if  the  relative  ought  to  stand  first  in  the  nominative  and 
then  in  some  other  case,  the  demonstrative  is  is  used  the  second  time  in- 
stead of  the  relative  :  Omnes  turn  fere,  qvi  nee  extra  hone  urbem  vixeranty 
nee  eos  aliqva  barharies  domestica  injuseaverat,  recte  loqvebantur  (Cic 
Brut.  74). 

Obs,  1 .  If  the  demonstrative  and  relative  are  governed  by  the  same 
preposition,  and  the  same  verb  is  imderstood  in  the  relative  proposition 
which  is  expressed  in  the  demonstrative,  the  preposition  may  be  omitted 
before  the  relative  :  In  eadem  causa  (position)  sumus  qva  vos.  Me  tuae 
litterae  nunqvam  in  tantam  spem  induxerunt,  qvantam  aliorwn  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  III.  19). 

Obs,  2.  If  a  relative,  which  refers  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun  (without 
a  substantive),  ought  properly  to  be  governed  by  an  infinitive  understood 
from  the  verb  in  the  leading  proposition,  and  put  in  the  accusative,  it  is 
sometimes  (by  attraction)  put  in  the  case  of  the  demonstrative,  e.  g.  Bap- 
tim,  qvibus  qvisqve  poterat,  elatis,  penates  tectaqve  relinqventes  exibant 
(Liv.  I.  29),  i.  q.  elatis  iis,  qvae  qvisqve  poterat  efferre, 

§.  324.  a.  Talis,  tantus,  and  tot,  are  followed  in  comparisons  by  the 
corresponding  relative  adjectives  qvalis,  qvantus,  qvot,  which  {qvalisy 
qvantus)  are  regulated  in  their  gender  and  number  by  the  same  substan- 
tive :  liemo  ab  dis  immortalibus  tot  et  tantas  res  tacitus  optare  ausus  est, 
quot  et  qvantas  di  immortales  ad  Bompejum  detulerunt  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  16);  or  by  another,  the  character  or  magnitude  of  which  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  first :  I7bn  habet  tantam  pecuniam,  qvantos  sumptus 
facit.  Amicum  habere  talem  volunt,  qvales  ipsi  esse  non  possunt  (Cic. 
Lael.  22).  {Tantundent,  qvantum :  Voluntatem  municipii  tantidem,  qvanti 
fidem  suam  fecit ;  Id.  Rose.  Am.  39). 

b.  Qpi  corresponds  to  the  demonstrative  idem,  and  is  put  in  the  same 
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gender  and  number,  but  in  the  same  or  a  different  case  according  to  the 
relation  in  which  it  stands  in  the  relative  proposition  :  lidem  abeunt,  qm 
vefierant  (Cic.  Finn.  IV.  3),  they  go  away  just  as  they  came.  Eandem 
JSomani  eausam  belli  cum  Boccho  habent  qvam  cum  Jugurtha  (Sail.  Jug. 
81).  Pisander  eodem,  qvo  Alcibiades,  sensu  erat  (Com.  Ale.  5).  In  eadem 
sum  sententia,  qvae  tibi  placet  (qvam  tibi  semper  placuisse  scio).  If  qvi 
vTifald  have  to  stand  in  the  same  case  as  idem,  and  the  same  verb  to  be 
repeated  or  understood,  ac  may  be  substituted  for  qvi :  Mst  animus  erga 
te  idem  acfuit  (Ter.  Heaut.  II.  2,  24),=^j^tY.  Ex  iisdem  rebus  argu^ 
fnenta  swnpsij  ac  tu  {=ex  qvibus  tu). 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

On  the  Mode  of  distinguishing  the  Character  of  the  Assertion^ 

and  the  Time  of  the  Fact  asserted. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Of  the  Kinds  of  Propositions^  and  the  Moods  in  general 

§.  325.  A  Proposition  is  either  an  independent  and  leading  pro^ 
position,  which  is  asserted  simply  by  itself^  e.  g.  Tltius  currit,  or  a 
subordinate  proposition,  which  is  not  asserted  by  itself^  but  appended 
to  another  proposition,  in  order  to  complete  and  define  the  whole 
of  it  or  some  particular  word  in  it :  TititLS  currit,  ut  sudet.  The 
leading  proposition  is  sometimes  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  the  subordinate,  e.  g.  Sunt,  qvi  haec  dicant.  Non  sum  tarn  tin- 
prudens  qvam  tu  putas. 

A  leading  proposition  may  have  several  which  are  subordinate, 
e.  g.  Qvum  hostes  appropinqvarent,  imperator  pontem  interscindi 
jussit,  ut  eos  transitu  prohiberet.  A  subordinate  proposition  may 
again  have  another  subordinate  to  it,  e.  g.  Laborandum  est  injuvefi- 
tute,  ut,  qvum  senectus  advenerit,  honeste  otio  frui  possimus. 

A  main  proposition  with  its  subordinate  proposition  (or  propo- 
sitions) forms  a  compound  proposition,  which,  like  a  leading  pro- 
position standing  alone,  has  a  complete  sense,  at  which  the  speech 
can  break  off. 

§.  326.  Subordinate  propositions  are  connected  with  the  leading 
proposition,  either  by  a  conjunction  (conjunctional  prepositions)^ 
e.  g.  Haec  scio,  qvia  adfui,  or  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb 
{relative  propositions),  e.  g.  Omnes,  qvi  adjuerunt,  haec  sciunt,  or  by 
an  interrogative  word  (pronoun,  adverb,  or  particle),  {dependent 
interrogative  propositions),  e.  g.  Qvaero,  unde  haec  sdas,  or  in  a  pe- 
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culiar  form  with  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  [infinitive  propositions,  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive),  e.  g.  intelligis,  me  haec  scire. 

Obs.  1.  The  relative  subordinate  propositionB  add  an  explanation  or 
definition  to  an  idea  of  the  leading  proposition,  but  may  themselves  also 
express  the  same  idea  (by  a  periphrasis).  The  other  subordinate  propo- 
sitions represent  either  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition  (subjective 
propositions),  e.  g.  Qvod  domum  emistiy  gratum  mihi  est,  or  the  object  of 
the  verb,  or  of  some  other  word  in  the  leading  proposition  (objective  pro- 
X>ositions),  e.  g.  Video  te  currere;  operant  dabo,  ut  res  perfieiatur,  or  they 
denote  different  oiroumstances  connected  with  it,  so  that  they  stand  in 
relations  similar  to  those  which  are  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  a  substan- 
tive or  by  prepositions.  But  the  difference  of  the  grammatical  form  cor- 
responds only  in  part  to  this  division.  The  infinitive  propositions  repre- 
sent either  a  subject  or  an  object  (§.  394 — 398  a),  the  dependent  interroga- 
tive propositions  an  object ;  in  other  cases  an  object  is  represented  by  a 
conjunctional  proposition  (§.  371 — 376).  One  kind  of  conjunctional  pro- 
positions (with  qvod  to  denote  an  existing  relation,  §.  398  b)  may  either 
represent  a  subject  or  object,  or  be  used  in  pointing  out  a  circumstance 
{in  eo  qvod,  in  that).  The  rest  of  the  conjunctional  subordinate  propo- 
sitions, which  express  circumstances,  are  divided  according  to  the  different 
ideas,  in  relation  to  which  they  define  the  leading  proposition,  into  final 
(denoting  a  purpose),  consecutive  (denoting  a  consequence),  causal,  con- 
ditional, concessive,  temporal  and  modal  (propositions  of  time  and  mood), 
and  comparative  propositions,  which  are  denoted  by  particular  conjunc- 
tions. In  so  far  as  the  temporal  and  modal  conjunctions  are  relative 
adverbs  of  time  and  mood  {qvam,  of  degree),  the  temporal  and  modal  pro- 
positions have  an  affinity  to  the  relative. 

Obs.  2.  When  the  subordinate  proposition  must  be  first  thought  of,  and 
begins  with  a  conjunction  which  denotes  a  time,  a  reason,  a  contrast 
(although),  or  a  condition,  it  is  then  called  ike  protasis,  and  the  main  pro- 
position is  denominated  the  apodosis. 

Obs.  3.  Many  propositions  refer  by  means  of  (demonstrative)  adverbs 
to  other  propositions,  of  which  they  express  the  reason,  consequence,  &c., 
but  are  stated  entirely  by  themselves  as  leading  propositions,  e.  g.  propo- 
sitions with  nam,  itaqve,  &c. 

§.327.  The  relative  proposition  often  contains  not  merely  a 
periphrasis  or  a  remark  simply  subjoined^  but  stands  in  a  relation 
to  the  leading  proposition^  which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  con- 
junctions, denoting  the  design  (who  was  to^  i.  q.  that  he)^  the 
reason  (who,  L  q.  since  he),  &c.  This  is  expressed  by  the  mood  of 
the  verb ;    see  §.  363  and  the  foUowing. 
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Obs,  On  the  use  of  the  relative  in  Latin  instead  of  the  demonstratiTe  to 
connect  the  proposition  with  that  which  precedes  it,  see  in  the  chapter 
on  the  combination  of  propositions,  §  448.  On  the  transposition  of  the 
relative  into  a  subordinate  proposition,  and  the  peculiar  relative  con- 
struction resulting  from  it,  see  §.  445. 

§•328.  Several  propositions  may  be  arranged  one  after  the 
other,  without  standing  in  the  relation  of  leading  and  subordinate 
propositions,  by  the  aid  of  copulative,  disjunctive,  or  antithetical 
conjunctions,  and  sometimes  even  without  a  conjunction  {coorcUnaie 
propositions) :  Et  tnihi  consilium  tuum  placet  et  pater  id  vehementer 
probat.  Mihi  consilium  tuum  placet,  sed  pater  id  improbat.  {Ego 
consilium probo,  pater  improbat.)  Neqve  cur  tu  hoc  consilium  tarn 
vehementer  probes,  neqve  cur  pater  tantopere  improbet,  intelligo.  The 
coordinate  propositions  are  therefore  either  all  leading  propositions, 
or  all  subordinate  propositions  of  one  leading  proposition. 

§.  329.  The  proposition  is  conceived  and  expressed  by  the 
speaker  in  different  ways  with  reference  to  the  actual  existence  of 
the  thing  stated.  Its  contents  are  either  stated  as  something  that 
actually  is  or  takes  place,  e.  g.  Titius  currit,  or  as  the  will  of  the 
speaker,  e.  g.  curre,  Titi,  or  only  as  a  supposition,  e.  g.  Titius 
curritf  ut  sudet.  (It  is  not  said  that  Titius  perspires,  but  the  design  is 
expressed  by  the  supposition  of  his  perspiring.) 

The  different  ways  in  which  a  proposition  is  conceived,  and  be* 
sides  this  the  relation  of  the  subordinate  to  the  leading  proposition, 
are  denoted  in  Latin  by  the  three  personal  and  definite  moods,  the 
Indicative,  Imperative,  and  Conjunctive,  in  which  the  verb  is 
referred  to  a  defined  subject  {oratio  finita).  The  relation  of  the 
subordinate  proposition  may  also  in  some  cases  be  expressed  in 
Latin  by  not  using  a  definite  (personal)  mood,  but  putting  the  rerb 
in  the  indefinite  form,  the  infinitive  {oratio  infinita). 

Ohs,  By  the  participle,  the  predicate  of  a  subordinate  proposition  is 
expressed  as  the  property  of  a  subject  connected  with  the  leading  pro- 
position. 

§.  330.  Subordinate  propositions,  when  coordinate  with  each 
other,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  leading  proposition,  and 
have  the  same  mood  (but  not  always  the  same  tense). 

Ohs,  1.  In  one  single  case  however  two  subordinate  propositions  in 
combination  have  different  moods,  because  their  contents  are  differently 
conceived  {non  qvod — sed  qvia  /)  see  §.  357  b. 
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Obs,  2.  Of  two  leading  propositions  which  are  combined,  the  one  may 
sometimes  be  asserted  unconditionally  (in  the  indicative),  the  other  doubt- 
ingly  and  hypothetically  or  by  way  of  concession  (in  the  conjunctive),  e.  g. 
neqve  nego  neqve  affirmare  ausim,  Neqve  divelU  a  CatUina  possunt  et 
pereant  sane^  qvoniam  stmt  ita  multi,  ut  eos  career  capere  non  possit 
(Cic.  in  Cat.  II.  10). 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Indicative  and  its  Tenses, 

§.  331.  The  Indicative  mood  is  that  ia  which  a  thing  is  simply 
asserted  (afi^matively  or  negatively)  or  a  question  simply  asked. 
It  is  therefore  used  in  all  propositions^  both  leading  and  sub- 
ordinate^ where  no  particular  rules  require  another  mood :  Pater 
venit.  Pater  non  venit,  Num  pater  veniet  ?  Qvando  venies  ?  Haec 
etsi  nota  sunt,  commemorari  tamen  debent,  qvod  ad  summam  rei  perii^ 
nent.  Qvod  domum  emisti,  gratum  mihi  est.  Qvoniam  tibi  placet, 
desistam. 

Obs.  An  independent  (direct)  intciTogation  is  one  which  stands  alone 
as  a  leading  proposition.  It  expresses  a  wish  that  the  whole  proposition 
thus  interrogatively  expressed  should  either  be  confirmed  (as  a  matter  of 
fact)  or  denied  {Venitne  pater T),  or  that  a  single  idea  expressed  by  an 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb  should  be  defined.  (Concerning  the  par- 
ticles, by  which  a  question  is  expressed,  which  relates  to  whole  proposi- 
tions, see  §.  450 — 453).  Quite  distinct  from  this  is  the  indirect  or  de- 
pendent interrogation,  which  is  appended  as  a  subordinate  proposition,  in 
order  to  denote  the  object  of  a  proposition  or  idea,  e.  g.  qvaesivi,  num 
pater  venisset ;  see  on  this  §.  356. 

§.  332.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  in  expressing  a  con- 
dition both  propositions  (both  the  leading  proposition  which  is 
qualified,  and  the  subordinate  which  expresses  the  qualification) 
are  put  in  the  indicative,  if  the  conditional  relation  (that  a  thing  is 
or  is  not,  in  case  another  thing  is  or  is  not)  is  expressed  simply 
without  any  further  accessory  meaning :  8i  Deus  mundum  creavit, 
conservat  etiam.  Nisi  Itoc  ita  estyfrustra  labor armis.  Si  nullum  jam 
ante  consilium  de  morte  Sex.  Roscii  inieras,  hie  nuntius  ad  te  minime 
omnium  pertinebat  (Cic.  Rose.  Am,  34).  Si  nihil  aliud  fecerunt, 
satis  praemii  habent. 

Obs.  This  however  denotes  no  more,  than  that  such  is  the  relation 
which  obtains  between  the  two  propositions ;  but  nothing  is  stated  of  the 
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actaal  truth  of  their  contents  when  taken  singly.  The  indicative  is  also 
retained  when  it  is  said  that  a  thing  holds  equally  good  under  different 
conditions,  which  is  expressed  by  siDe — give :  Mala  canwetudo  est  contra 
deos  disputandij  sive  ex  animo  id  Jit  sive  simulate  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  67). 
Hoc  loco  libentissime  utor,  sive  qvid  mecum  ipse  coffito,  sive  dliqvid  seribo 
aut  lego  (Cic.  Legg.  II.  1). 

§.  833.  The  thing  asserted  is  either  simply  referred  to  one  of  the 
three  leading  tenses,  the  present,  past,  or  future  (praesens,  praete- 
ritum,  Jiiturum),  or  stated  (mediately,  relatively)  with  reference  to 
a  certain  past  or  future  point  of  time,  as  being  at  that  time  present 
(contemporary  with  it),  past,  or  future  {praesens  in  praeterito,  prae- 
teritum  in  praeterito,  faturmn  in  praeterito ;  praesens  in  Juturo, 
praeteritum  in  futuro,  futurum  in  faturo).  These  relations  of  time 
are  expressed  in  Latin  partly  by  the  simple  tenses  of  the  verlw 
(and  by  the  passive  compounds  which  correspond  to  the  simple 
active  forms),  partly  by  a  periphrasis  by  means  of  the  future  par- 
ticiple and  sum,  as  follows : 

PRAESENS.  PRAETERITUM.  PUTURUM. 

Seribo  Scripsi  Scribam 

In  Praeiefnto,  Scribebara,  Scripseram,  I  Scripturus,eram(fai),I 

I  was  writing  (at  that        had  written.  was  (at  that  time)  on 

ti me) .  the  point  of  writing. 

In  Futuro,       Scribam,    I  Scripsero,  I  Scripturus  ero,  I  shall 

shall  (then)       shall  have  (then)  be  on  the  point 

write.                written.  of  writing. 

Besides  these  a  future  thing  is  designated  as  now  at  hand  (and 
referred  to  the  present)  in  a  particular  way,  by  the  periphrasis 
scriptunts  sum, 

§.  334.  The  Present  declares  that  which  now  is,  comprising  also 
what  happens  and  exists  at  every  time,  e.  g.  Deus  mundum  con- 
servat,  aud  what  is  thought  of  as  present,  such  as  opinions  and  ex- 
pressions in  books,  which  wre  still  extant,  c.  g.  Zeno  allier  judicat. 
Praeclare  himc  locum  Cicero  tractat  in  libris  dt  natnra  deorum. 
Sometimes  the  present  is  used  instead  of  the  perfect  in  narrations ; 
see  §.  336. 

Ohs,  The  present  is  often  used  of  that  which  has  endured  for  some 
time  and  still  continues  :  Tertium  jam  annum  hie  sumus,  Annum  jam 
aiidis  Oraiippum  (Cic.  Off.  I.  1)  ;  especially  \s'\\\i  jamdiu  amljamditdum  : 
Jamdiu.  ignoro,  qvid  agas  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  9).     In  bonis  kominibus  w. 
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qvam  jamdudum  tractamuSj  stahilitas  amicitiae  confirmari  potest   (Id, 
Lael.  22). 

§.  335.  a.  The  Perfect  is  used  in  Latin  in  relating  and  giving 
information  of  past  occurrences  (where  the  imperfect  is  used  in 
[English)  both  in  continuous  history  and  isolated  notices  of  events 
(the  historical  perfect) :  Caesar  Galliam  subegit,  Illo  anno  dime  res 
memorabiles  acciderunt.  Hostes  gvum  Romanorum  trepidaiionem 
animadvertissent,  subito  procurrerunt  et  ordines  perturbarunt.  L. 
LuctUltts  tnultos  annos  Asiae  provinciae  praefuit  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  I). 
Ovum  (at  the  time  when)  hoc  proelium  factum  est,  Caesar  aberat\ 

b.  The  perfect  is  also  used  to  express  a  thing  as  done  and  com- 
pleted in  contradistinction  to  the  present  (the  perfect  absolute),  e.  g. 
Pater  jam  venit  (is  already  come).  Haec  urbs  ante  multa  saecula 
ccndita  est.  Is  mos  usqve  ad  hoc  tempus  permansit,  Fuimus  Troes, 
fait  Ilium  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  325).  Ilium  has  been,  i,  q.  is  no  more^. 
{Peril !  it  is  all  over  with  me.) 

Ohs,  1 .  If  a  thing  he  spoken  of  that  is  repeatedly  or  customarily  done, 
the  perfect  is  used  in  subordinate  propositions,  which  express  time,  con- 
dition, or  place  (after  qvum,  qvoties,  simulaCy «),  ubi,  and  indefinite  relative 
expressions),  if  the  action  of  the  subordinate  is  to  be  supposed  as  antece- 
dent to  that  of  the  leading  proposition.  (In  English  the  present  is  gene- 
rally used.)  Ovum  ad  villam  vent,  hoc  ipsum,  nihil  agere,  me  delectat 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  16);  in  English,  when  I  come.  Qoum  fortuna  reflavitj 
affligimur  (Id.  Off.  II.  6).  Si  ad  luxuriam  etiam  libidinum  intemperantia 
accessit,  duplex  malum  est  (Id.  ib.  I.  34).  Qvocunqve  aspexisti,  utfuriae, 
sic  iuae  tibi  occummi  injuriae  (Id.  par.  2)^.  (If  the  leading  proposition 
is  in  the  perfect  [imperfect],  the  subordinate  is  put  in  the  pluperfect ; 
see  §.  338  a.  Obs,) 

Obs.  2.  Of  the  perfect  after  postqvam  and  similar  particles  see  §. 
338  b. 

Obs,  3.  The  perfect  is  sometimes  found  in  the  poets  (in  imitation  of 
the  Greek  aorist)  instead  of  the  present,  to  express  a  thing  that  is  cus- 
tomarily done  (and  has  already  often  taken  place) :  Rege  incolumi  mens 
omnibus  una  est ;  amisso  rupere  fidem  constructaqve  mella  diripuere 
ipsae  (Virg.  Qeorg.  IV.  212),  of  the  bees**. 

Obs,  4.  On  the  use  of  the  perfects  odi,  memini,  novi,  in  the  signification 

*  In  Greek  the  aorist  is  used  in  this  signifioation. 
■■  The  perfect  is  here  used  in  Greek. 

*  In  the  editions  the  fut.  exact,  is  sometimes  incorrectly  given,  e.  g.  accesserit  for  ae- 
cestiL 

"*  [Terra  t remit,  fuge re  ferae  (Virg.  Georg.  I.  330).  lUius  immensae  ruperunt 
harrea  metiet  (Id.  ibid.  I.  49).] 
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of  the  present,  see  the  Rules  for  the  inflection  of  words,  §.161  and  §.142. 
{Sveviy  consvevi,  I  am  accustomed). 

§.  336.  In  lively^  connected  narrative,  past  events  are  often 
spoken  of  as  present^  the  present  tense  being  employed  instead  of 
the  perfect  (the  historical  present) :  Ubi  id  Verres  audivit,  Diodo- 
rum  ad  se  vocavit  acpocula  poposcit.  lUe  respondet,  se  Lilt^ 
baei  non  habere,  Melitae  religvisse.  Turn  iste  continuo  mi t tit  ho^ 
mines  certos  Melitam;  s  crib  it  ad  qvosdam  Melitenses,  ut  ea  vasa 
perqvirant  (Cic.  Verr.  lY.  18).  Exspectabant  omnes,  gvo  tandem 
Verres  progressurus  esset,  qvum  repente  proripi  hominem  ac  deligari 
jubet{U.ih.N.Q2). 

Obs,  1.  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  historical  present  somewhat 
strangely  in  noticing  a  single  event  and  in  relative  propositioiis  :  Ta 
prima  furentem  his,  germana,  malis  oneras  atqve  ohjicis  liosti  (Virg.  Aen. 
IF.  548),  for  anerasti  and  ohjeeisti,  Oratera  antiqvum  {Hbi  dabo\  qvem 
dat  Sidonia  Juno  (Id.  ib.  IX.  266),  for  dedit. 

Obs,  2.  When  the  particle  dum  denotes  what  happens,  while  something 
else  happens  (consequently  contemporary),  and  especially  what  happens, 
because  something  else  happens  (occasioned  by  it),  it  is  usually  constructed 
with  the  present,  although  the  action  be  past  and  the  perfect  (sometimes 
the  pluperfect)  used  in  the  leading  proposition :  Dum  haee  in  coUaqvio 
geruntur,  Caesari  nuntiatum  est,  eqyites  Ariovisti  propius  accedere  (Caes. 
B.  G.  I.  46).  Dum  obseqvor  adolescentibus,  me  senem  esse  oblitus  sum 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  4).  Ita  mulier  dum  pauca  mandpia  retinere  vuU,  Jor^ 
tuTias  omnes  perdidit  (Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  17).  {Ditm  elephanti  trajiduntur^ 
interim  Hannibal  equites  qvingentos  ad  castra  Somana  miserat  speculaium 
(Liv.  XXI.  29).  Yef  the  perfect  may  also  be  used  (of  an  action),  or  the 
imperfect  (of  a  condition ;  see  §.337)  :  Dum  Aristo  et  JPyrrho  in  una 
virtute  sic  omnia  esse  voluerunt,  ut  earn  renwi  selectione  exspoliarent,  vir- 
tutem  ipsam  sustulerunt  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  13).  Dum  Sulla  in  aliis  rebu9 
erat  occupatus,  erant  interea  qvi  suis  vulneribus  Tnederentur  (Id.  Rose. 
Am.  32).  When  dum  signifies  as  long  as,  it  never  has  the  present,  ex« 
cept  of  actually  present  time  :  Hoc  feci,  dum  licuit  (Cic.  Phil.  III.  13). 

§.337.  The  Imperfect  (praesens  in  praeterito)  is  osed  when  we 
transfer  ourselves  in  idea  into  a  past  time^  and  describe  what  was 
then  present.  It  is  therefore  employed  of  circumstances  at  a  parti- 
cular time^  or  actions,  which  were  taking  place  at  a  given  time  (which 
still  went  on  and  were  not  yet  completed) ,  or  of  that  which  was 
customary  at  a  certain  time  (with  a  certain  person  or  thing)^  or  icas 
often  repeated,  (On  the  other  hand^  it  is  not  used  of  isolated  oc« 
currences  or  in  general  historical  statements  of  what  formerly  took 
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place,  or  was  in  a  certain  state^  even  in  speaking  of  a  thing  that 
continued  for  a  long  time).  Qvo  tempore  Philippus  Graeciam  evertit 
(an  occurrence)^  etiam  turn  Aihenae  gloria  litterarum  et  artium 
fl  ore  bant  (condition  at  the  time  specified ;  but  Athenae  multa  se^ 
cula  litterarum  et  artium  gloria  floruerunt^  notice  of  a  fact). 
Caesar  consilium  mutavit  (relation  of  a  fact) ;  vide  bat  enim,  nihil 
tarn  exiguis  copiis  confici  posse  (description  of  his  views  at  the  time ; 
vidit  enim  would  signify,  for  he  came  to  the  conclusion).  Regulus 
Carthaginem  rediit  neqve  eum  caritas  patriae  retinuit  (notice  of 
what  did  and  did  not  happen).  Neqve  ignorabat  se  ad  esqvisita 
supplicia  proficisci,  sed  juspirandum  conservandum  putabat  (Cic. 
Off.  III.  27).  Qvum  Verres  ad  aliqvod  oppidum  venerai,  eadem 
lectica  usqve  in  cubiculum  deferebatur  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  11).  Romae 
gvotdnnis  bini  consules  creabantur  (custom;  but  qvamdiu  Soma 
libera  fait,  semper  bini  consules  fuerunt,  notice  of  a  fact).  Archy- 
tas  nullam  capiialiorem  pestem  qvam  voluptatem  corporis  dicebat  a 
natura  datam  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  12;  also  dicere  solebat;  on  the  con- 
trary^ dicere  solitus  est,  had  a  habit  of  saying)  ^  In  Graeeia  musici 
Jloruerunt,  discebantqve  id  omnes  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  2),  and  it  was  the 
custom  that  all  learned  music.  Die  eh  at  melius  qvam  scripsit  JEEorten- 
sius  (Id.  Or.  38),  H.  spoke  better,  i.  q.  was  accustomed  to  speak  better, 
than  he  has  wriUen^  than  he  shews  himself  in  his  written  speeches.  On 
the  other  hand,  qvam  scribehat,  than  he  was  accustomed  to  write.  Janua 
heri  tres  haras  patuit,  but  Heri,  qvum  praeterii,  janua  patebat,  Putavi, 
I  have  thought,  or  I  took  up  the  opinion  ;  putabam,  I  was  of  opinion. 

Obs,  1 .  An  action  that  was  on  the  point  of  happening  at  a  certain  time 
{Juturum  in  praeterito)  is  sometimes  represented  in  Latin  by  the  imper- 
fect as  ah-eady  begun  and  proceeding  :  Hujus  deditianis  ipse,  qvi  dedeha- 
tur,  svasor  et  auctor  fuit  (Cic.  Off.  III.  30),  who  was  thereby  delivered 
up,  i.  q.  was  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Latin  imperfect,  when  applied  to 
a  thing  that  is  spoken  of  as  happening  in  time  past,  and  not  completely 
finished,  may  sometimes  be  rendered  in  English  by  began  to :  Constitit 
utrumqve  agmen  et  proelio  sese  expediebant  (Liv.  XXI.  46).  Themistocli 
qvidam  pollicitus  est,  se  art&m  ei  memoriae,  qvae  turn  primum  profereba' 
tur,  traditurum  (Cic.  Acad.  11.  1). 

Obs,  2.  Connected  examples  of  the  usage  and  alternate  employment  of 
the  perfect,  the  historical  present,  the  imperfect,  and  the  historical  infini- 
tive (according  to  §.  392)  in  narrative  and  description  may  be  seen  in 
Cicero  Verr.  IV.  18,  and  in  Livy  IIL  36—38. 

*  [The  beginner  wiU  do  well  to  notice,  that  the  imperfect  indicative  in  this  sense  is 
Bomelimes  expressed  in  English  by  the  auxiliary  wouldt  which  is  never  to  be  translated 
by  the  conjunctive  in  Latin  :  Socrates  would  say,  Socrates  dicebat,  or  dicere  soUbat,'] 
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§.  338.  a.  The  Plusqvamperfectum  {praeterilum  m  praeterUo)  is 
used  of  that  which  had  already  happened  at  a  certain  time  past^  or 
at  the  time  when  a  certain  action  Jiow  past  took  place.  Dixerat 
hoc  tile,  qvum  puer  nuntiavit,  venire  ad  eum  Laelium  (Cic.  R.  P.  I. 
12).     Qoum  ego  ilium  vidi^Jam  consilium  mutaverat. 

Obs.  With  leading  propositions  in  the  imperfect  of  a  thing  which  cus- 
tomarily happened  and  was  repeated,  those  subordinate  propositions  are 
put  in  the  pluperfect  which  are  in  the  perfect  when  the  leading  proposi- 
tion is  in  the  present,  according  to  §.  335  b,  Ohs,  1  :  Qvum  ver  esse  eoepe- 
rat,  Verres  dabat  se  lahori  atqve  itineribus  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  10).  AlciHades, 
simul  tic  96  remiserat,  lusuriosus,  libidinosus,  intemperans  reperiebatur 
(Corn.  Ale.  1).  Si  aperseqvendo  hoHes  deterrere  neqviverant,  disjectOM  ab 
tergo  circumveniebant  (Sail.  Jug.  50).  (Compare  §.  359  on  the  conjunc- 
tive in  such  subordinate  propositions.) 

b.  When  it  is  stated  that  two  actions  immediately  followed  each 
other,  the  perfect  is  used  after  the  conjunctions  posteaqvam  or 
postqvam,  ut,  aimul  atqve  (or  simply  simul),  ut  primum,  qvam  pri- 
mum,  as  soon  as^  inasmuch  as  we  merely  designate  both  actions 
as  past,  without  expressing  their  mutual  relation  by  the  Terb: 
Posteaqvam  victoria  constituta  est  ab  armisqve  recessimus,  erat 
Eoscius  Romae  freqvens  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6).  Pompejus,  ut  eqvi- 
tatum  suum  pulsum  vidit,  acie  excessit  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  94).  Si- 
mulac  primum  Verri  occasio  visa  est,  consulem  deseruit  (Cic.  Yerr. 
L  13). 

Obs.  1.  Postqvam  is  put  with  the  pluperfect  when  it  is  intended  to 
denote  not  something  that  ensued  immediately,  but  a  transaction  that 
occurred  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  e.  g.  P.  AJHcanuSy  posteaqvam  bis 
consul  et  censor  fu  erat,  L.  Got  tarn  in  judicium  vocavit  (Cic.  Div.  inCaec. 
21)  ;  especially  when  a  defined  intenral  is  specified,  e.  g.  Scmnihal  anno 
tertio  postqvam  domo  profugerat,  in  Africam  venit  (Com.  Hann.  8).  Po^t 
diem  qvintum,  qvam  (§.  276,  Obs.  6)  barbari  iterum  male  pugnaverant, 
legati  a  BoccTio  veniunt  (Sail.  Jug.  102).  Otherwise  postqvam  is  rarely 
put  with  the  pluperfect  (very  rarely  with  the  pluperfect  conj.)^ 

Obs,  2.  Postqvam  is  often  put  with  the  imperfect,  in  order  to  shew 
a  state  of  things  that  had  come  on  :  Postqvam  Eros  e  scena  non  modo  si^ 
bilis,  sed  etiam  convicio  eaplodebatur,  confagit  in  JRoscii  domum  et  disci- 
plinam  (Cic.  Rose.  Com.  11.  He  was  hissed  off  as  often  as  he  came  on 
the  stage).  Postqvam  id  difficilius  visum  est  neqve  Jacultas  perficietidi 
dabatur,  ad  Pompejum  transierunt  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  60),  they  found  it 
difficult  (a  single  fact),  and  there  was  no  opportunity  (state  of  things). 

*  The  pluperfect  indie,  occurs  Sail.  Jug.  44  ;  the  conjunctive,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Man.  4. 
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Ohs.  3.  When  ubi  and  simulac  are  used  of  a  repeated  action,  they  take 
the  pluperfect ;  see  the  Ohs.  on  a. 

Ohs,  4.  After  the  particles  mentioned  in  paragraph  b,  the  historical 
present  (§.  336)  may  also  be  employed,  if  the  action  can  be  prolonged 
during  the  occurrence  of  the  other  action,  and  is  conceived  as  doing  so  : 
I^astqvam  perfitgae  murum  arietibus  foriri  videntj  aurum  atqve  argentum 
domum  regiam  con^ortant  (Sail.  Jug.  76). 

Ohs,  5.  The  particles  anieqvam  and  priwqvam,  before,  and  dum,  donee, 
until,  are  put  in  the  indicative  with  the  perfect,  not  with  the  pluperfect : 
Anieqvam  tuas  legi  Utteras,  haminem  ire  cupieham  (Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  7) ; 
often  expressed  in  English,  before  I  had  read  your  letter.  Hispala  non 
ante  adoleseentem  dimisity  qvamjidem  dedit,  db  his  sacris  se  temperaturum 
(Liv.  XXXIX.  10).  De  comitiis,  donee  rediit  Marcellus,  silentium  fait 
(Liy.  XXIII.  31)  cr.  (Concerning  the  Conjunctive  with  these  particles  see 
the  following  chapter,  §.  360.) 

Ohs,  6.  The  pluperfect  ^u^am  sometimes  stands  in  the  poets  and  in  a 
few  instances  in  other  writers  instead  of  the  imperfect  eram :  Nee  satis  id 
fuerai;  stultus  qvoqve  carmina  fed  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  III.  3,  37).  In  some 
other  verbs  it  may  appear  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  signification  that 
the  pluperfect  is  used  instead  of  the  imperfect,  e.  g.  super  fueram,  I  had 
remained  over ;  consveveram,  I  had  accustomed  myself. 

§.  339.  The  Futuram  simplex  denotes  both  a  future  action  in 
general^  and  also  that  which  will  take  place  at  a  certain  time 
to  come  {praesens  infuturo):  Veniet  pater.  Illo  tempore  respublica 
florebit.  (The  distinction  therefore  which  exists  between  the  per- 
fect and  imperfect  as  to  the  past^  is  not  made  with  reference  to  the 
future.) 

Ohs.  1.  The  beginner  must  notice,  that  in  English  the  expression  of  the 
future  is  commonly  omitted  in  subordinate  propositions,  if  it  is  found  in 
the  leading  proposition ;  but  this  omission  may  not  take  place  in  Latin : 
Haturam  si  seqvemur  ducem,  nunqvam  aberrahimus  (Cic.  Off.  I.  28) ;  in 
English,  If  we  follow. — Profecto  heati  erimus^  qvum,  corporibus  relictis, 
eupiditatum  erimus  eapertes  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  19).  JECoe^  dum  erimus  in  ter- 
risy  erit  caelesti  vitae  simile  (Id.  ib.  I.  31).  {Qvi  adipisci  veram  gloriam 
volety  jusUtiae  fimgatur  offidis  [Id.  Off.  II.  13]  ;  where  the  futurity  is 
indicated  in  the  leading  proposition  by  the  exhortation)^.   In  English  too 

K  [{PeiiUni  non  ante  expugnati  sunt  qvam  vires  ad  ferenda  arma  deerant,  Liv.  XXIII. 
SO,  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  come  on).] 

^  [This  rule,  however,  is  not  .adhered  to  by  the  poets,  where  the  present  is  met  with 
in  such  oomhinatioDS,  especially  after  ubi  jam,  quum  jam : 

{Idbra  ubi)  medium  lud  tUqve  umbriejam  dividit  orbem, 
Egereete,  viri,  taurat  (Virg.  O.  I.  210). 
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the  present  is  often  used  instead  of  the  future  in  assurances  and  conjec- 
tures (e.  ^,  he  is  coming  immediately)^  a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  not 
usual  in  Latin,  except  where  an  action  is  referred  to  that  is  already  par- 
tially commenced :  Tuemini  castra  et  defendite  dili^enter,  si  qvid  durius 
accident ;  ego  reliqvas  portas  circumeo  et  castrorum  praesidia  cofiftrmo 
(Caes.  B.  C.  III.  94). 

Ohs.  2.  Yet  the  present  is  used  in  Latin  in  some  cases  where  we  might 
expect  the  future : 

a.  When  one  asks  oneself  what  one  must  do  or  think  (on  the  instant)  : 
Qvid  ago  ?  Imu9ne  sessum  ?  (Cic.  de  Or.  IIL  5).  Stantes  plaudebant  in 
rejleta;  qvid  arhitramur  in  vera  facturos  fuisse  ?  (Id.  Lael.  7). 

b.  With  dum,  until,  when  a  waiting  (waiting  for)  is  expressed :  .£j?- 
specto,  dum  ille  venit  (Ter.  Eun.  I.  2,  126).  Ego  in  Arcano  opperior, 
dum  ista  cognosco  (Cic.  ad  Att  X.  3). 

c.  Usually  with  anteqvam  and  priusqvam,  when  it  is  said  that  some- 
thing will  happen  before  something  else :  Anteqvam  pro  Z.  Murena  di- 
cere  instituo^pro  me  ipso  pauca  dicam  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  1).  Sine  (permit), 
priusqvam  amplexum  accipiOi  sciam,  ad  hostem  an  adjilium  venerim  (Liv. 
II.  40).  But  also,  Anteqvam  de  republica  dicam  ea,  qvae  dicenda  hoc 
tempore  arhitrory  eaponam  hreviter  consilium prqfectionis  meae  (Cic.  Phil. 
L  I).  {Before  something  has  happened,  is  expressed  by  the  futunmi 
exactum.) 

§.340.  By  the  Futurum  exactum  {praeteritum  in  fuinro)  a 
future  action  is  designated  as  already  completed  at  a  given  future 
time :  Qvum  tu  haec  leges,  ego  ilium  fortasse  convenero  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
IX.  15),  I  shall  perhaps  have  spoken  with  him.  Hie  prius  se  in- 
dicarit^  gvam  ego  argentum  confecero  (Ter.  Heaut.  III.  3,  23),  tcill 
have  betrayed  himself,  before  I  have  procured  the  money.  Si 
[ubi)  istuc  venero,  rem  tibi  eaponam.  Melius  morati  erimus,  qvum 
didicerimus,  qvid  natura  desideret  (Cic.  Fin.  I.  19).  De  Carthagine 
vereri  nan  ante  desinam,  qvam  illam  eTcisam  esse  cognovero  (Id.  Cat. 
M.  6).  Si  plane  occidimus,  ego  omnibus  meis  exitiofuero  (Id.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  4),  I  shall  have  been ;  of  the  future  result  of  what  is  past. 

Obs,  1.  The  beginner  must  notice,  that  in  English  it  is  often  not 
specially  expressed  in  the  subordinate  propositions,  that  one  action  pre- 
cedes another,  and  that  the  present  is  therefore  frequently  used  where 

JJoc  eiiam  emeitso  quumjam  dee  edit  Ofympo, 
Profuerit  meminist*  magis  (Id.  ibid.  450). 

Ipsa  ego  let  medios  cum  Sol  accenderit  aettnt, 
Cum  si  Hunt  herbae,  et  peeonjam  gratior  umbra  est, 
In  secreta  senis  ducam  ( Id.  G.  IV.  401).] 
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the  futanim  exactum  must  be  employed  in  Latin,  e.  g.  When  I  come  to 
jou,  I  will — .  In  Latin  the  present  may  stand  in  a  conditional  proposi- 
tion where  the  leading  proposition  has  the  future,  if  an  action  that  takes 
place  precisely  at  the  present  moment  is  pointed  out  as  the  condition  of  a 
future  result,  e.  g.  Perficietur  helium^  si  urgemus  ohsessos  (Liv.  Y.  4). 
Moriere  virgis^  nisi  signum  Iraditur  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  39).  (If  the  action 
of  the  subordinate  proposition  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  leading 
proposition,  the  simple  future  is  made  use  of;  sec  §.  339,  Ohs.  1.) 

Ohs.  2.  K  the  futur.  exact,  stands  both  in  the  leading  and  subordinate 
propositions,  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  one  action  will  be  completed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other :  Qvi  Antonium  oppresseritj  is  helium 
confecerit  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  X.  19).  Vicerit  enim  Caesar y  si  consul  foetus 
erit  (Id.  ad  Att.  "VTI.  15).  Pergraturn  mihifeceris,  si  de  amidtia  dispu- 
taris  (Id.  Lael.  4).  {Tolls  Tianc  opinionem ;  luctum  sustuleris,  Id.  Tusc. 
I.  13).  By  the  use  of  the  perfect  in  the  leading  proposition,  that  which 
is  certain  and  secure  is  represented  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place  :  Si 
Brutus  conservatus  erity  vicimus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XII.  6.) 

Obs.  3.  In  order  to  indicate  more  forcibly  that  the  will  (the  power) 
precedes  the  action,  si  voluero  (potuero,  licuerity  placuerit)  is  sometimes 
put,  when  si  volam  {poteroy  &c.)  might  also  be  employed,  e,  g.  PlatOy  si 
mode  intetpretari  potuerOy  his  fere  verbis  utitur  (Cic.  Legg.  II.  18). 

Obs.  4.  In  some  few  instances  the  meaning  of  the  futurum  exactum 
approaches  that  of  the  futurum  simplex,  e.  g.  in  specifying  a  future  result 
(what  unit  have  happened)  :  Multum  ad  ea^  qvae  qvaerimuSy  tua  ista  eX' 
plicatio  profecerit  (Cic.  Finn.  Ill,  4)  ;  or  in  signifying  what  will  happen, 
while  something  else  takes  place,  or  what  will  soon  be  done :  Tu  invita 
mulieres  ;  ego  accivero  pueros  (Cic.  ad  Att.  V.  1).  Clamor  et  primus  im- 
petus castra  ceperit  (Liv.  XXV.  38).  (The  comic  writers,  especially 
Plautus,  carry  this  still  further.)  We  should  particularly  notice  the  use 
of  videro  (videris,  &c.)  of  a  thing  which  is  postponed  to  another  time,  or 
left  to  another's  consideration  :  Qvaefuerit  eausay  mox  videro  (Cic.  Finn. 
1. 10).  Becte  secusnsy  alias  viderimus  {Id.  Ac.  11.  ^4:).  Sed  de  hoe  tu  ipse 
videris  (Id.  de  Or.  I.  58),  you  yourself  may  look  to  this.  Sitne  malum 
dolor  necncy  Stoici  viderint  (Id.  Tusc.  II.  18).  (Of  odero  and  meminero 
see  §.  161.) 

§.341.  In  order  to  express  what  is  future  with  reference  to  a 
given  time,  the  Latin  writers  employ  (in  the  active)  the  future 
participle,  which  denotes  the  subject  as  on  the  point  of  doing 
something,  in  connection  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  accord- 
ing to  the  signification  intended  {conjugatio  periphrastica ;  §.116). 

This  participle  with  the  present  sum  {futurum  in  praesenti)  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple  future  by  pointing  out  the  future 
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action  as  something  which  the  subject  is  just  on  the  point  of  doing, 
or  now  already  resolved  to  do  :  Qvum  apes  jam  evolaturae  sunt,  con- 
sonant vehementer  (Varr.  R.  R.  III.  16).  Bellum  scriptums  sum, 
qvod  populus  Romanus  cum  Juffurtha  gessit  (Sail.  Jug.  5) .  Qvid 
iimeam,  si  aut  non  miser  post  mortem  aut  etiam  beatus  fiUurus  sum 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  19).  Sin  una  est  interitwiis  animus  cum  corpore,  vos 
tamen  memoriam  nostripie  inviolateqve  servabitis  (Id.  ib.  22).  Fa- 
cite,  qvod  vobis  licet ;  daturus  non  sum  amplius  (Id.  Yen*.  II.  29). 

Ohs,  This  form  is  always  used  in  specifying  the  condition  of  an  action 
which  is  to  take  place  :  Me  igitur  ipsum  ames  oportet,  si  veri  amid  futuri 
sumus  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  26)  ;  if  we  are  to  be  true  friends.  Bespersas  manus 
sang^oine  paterno  judices  videant  oportet,  si  tantum  facinus  {parricidiiim) 
credituri  sunt  (Id.  pro  Rose.  Am.  24). 

§.  342.  a.  The  part.  fut.  with  fui  {futurum  in  praeterito  absolu- 
turn)  denotes  that  something  was  future  (contemplated)  at  a  time 
past :  Vos  cum  Mandonio  et  Indibili  consilia  communicastis  et  arma 
consociaturi  fuistis  (Liv.  XXVIII.  28),  were  on  the  point  of.  Si 
illo  die  P.  Sestius  occisus  esset,  Juistisne  ad  arma  ituri  f  (Cic.  pro 
Sest.  38),  were  you  prepared  to  ? 

b.  The  part.  fut.  with  eram  ( futurum  in  praeterito)  signifies  what 
was  future  and  contemplated  at  a  certain  definite  time,  and  by  this 
means  points  out  a  circumstance,  disposition,  destination,  &c.,  as  it 
was  at  that  time :  Profecturus  eram  ad  te,  qvum  ad  me  frater  tuns 
venit.  Sicut.  Can^ani  Capuam,  Tuscis  ademptam,  sic  Jubellius  et 
ejus  milites  Rhegium  kabituri  perpetuam  sedem  erant  (Liv.  XXVIII. 
28),  thought  of  retaining.  Ibi  rex  mansurus  erat,  si  ire  perreansset 
(Cic.  Div.  I.  15). 

Ohs,  The  participle  with  jueram  may  denote  what  was  in  contemplation 
before  a  certain  time  :  Aemilius  Paulus  Delphis  inchoatas  in  vestibulo  co- 
lumnas,  ^vibus  imposituri  statuas  regis  Persei  Juerant,  suis  staiuis  victor 
destinavit  (Liv.  XLY.  27) ;  but  it  is  used  by  the  poets  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  as  with  eram, 

§.  343.  The  participle  with  ero  {futurum  infuturo)  denotes  that 
something  will  be  in  contemplation  at  a  certain  future  time: 
Orator  eorum,  apud  qvos  aliqvid  aget  (at  a  certain  time  is  already 
speaking),  aut  acturus  erit  (is  on  the  point  of  speaking),  mentes 
sensusqve  deguslet  oportet  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  52) .  Attentos  faciemus 
auditores,  si  demonstrabimus,  ea,  qvae  dicturi  erimus  (what  we  shall 
be  on  the  point  of  saying),  magna,  nova,  incredibilia  esse  (Id.  de 
Inv.  1. 16). 
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Obs.  In  the  passive,  which  has  no  participle  with  a  future  signification, 
we  must  express  those  relations  of  time  which  in  the  ctctive  are  denoted 
by  the  part,  fut.,  with  sttm,  by  giving  a  different  turn  to  the  sentence,  e.  g. 
by  the  impersonal  est  in  eOy  ut,    M'ot  in  eo^  ui  urhs  caperetur, 

§.  344.  The  combination  of  the  perf.  part,  with  sum,  which 
forms  the  perfect  passive^  may  sometimes  denote  the  condition  in 
which  a  thing  now  is  in  consequence  of  a  previous  action^  e.  g. 
Haee  navis  egreffie  armata  est  (present  of  the  condition  effectuated). 
The  corresponding  form  for  the  imperfect  is  the  same  which 
otherwise  denotes  the  pluperfect:  Naves  Hannibalis  egregie  ar^ 
maiae  erant.  With  fui  a  perfect  is  formed,  which  denotes  that  a 
thing  has  been  (for  some  time)  in  a  certain  condition  :  Bis  deinde 
post  Numae  regnum  Janus  clausus  fuit  (Liv.  I.  19),  has  been  shut, 
not,  was  shut,  which  would  be  expressed  by  clausus  est.  Leges, 
qvum  qvae  latae  sunt,  turn  vero  gvae  promulgatae  fuerunt  (Cic.  pro 
Sest.  25),  both  those  which  were  brought  forward,  and  those  which 
remained  (for  some  time)  posted  up  for  public  inspection.  It 
is  incorrect  to  use  this  form  for  the  customary  perfect  (of  an 
action)  ^ 

Ohs.  1 .  The  part.  [.erf.  with  fiteram  properly  denotes  (corresponding 
with  the  combination  with/tu')  the  pluperfect  of  a  condition,  e.  g.  Arma, 
qmefixa  in  parietihus  Juerant,  humi  inventa  sunt  (Cic.  Div.  I.  34) ;  but 
it  is  also  used  instead  of  the  usual  pluperfect  of  the  action,  e.  g.  Locrenses 
gvidam  eireumventi  Rhegiumqye  abstracti  Juerant  (Liv.  XXIX.  6).  In 
the  same  way  amatus  ero  a.nd  fuero  are  used  in  the  futurum  exactum  with 
the  same  meaning,  but  the  first  is  to  be  preferred. 

Obs,  2.  The  beginner  must  beware  of  using  the  Latin  perf.  pass,  of  a 
thing  that  is  still  taking  place  and  going  forward,  although  in  English  the 
verb  to  beia  used  ,with  the  participle  as  an  adjective,  l^e  king  is  loved 
is  expressed  by  rea  omatur, 

§.  345.  The  epistolary  style  in  Latin  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  writer  often  has  in  his  eye  the  time  when  the  letter  will  be 
read,  and  therefore  instead  of  the  present  and  perfect  uses  the  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect,  where  the  receiver  would  use  these  tenses, 
viz.  of  that  which  is  said  with  reference  to  the  time  of  writing : 
Nihil  habebam,  qvod  scriberem ;  neqve  enim  novi  qvidqvam  audieram 

^  [In  many  such  passages/ui/  may  be  considered  as  a  verb  denoting  existence,  ratber 
than  the  logical  copula:  Literni  montatuntum  monumentoque  statua  superimposita  fuit, 
qvam  statmam  tempettate  dijectam  nuper  vidimus  ipH  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  56).  There  wcu 
at  Liternum  a  monument  and  a  statue  placed  upon  it,  &c.  The  distinction  is  expressed 
in  German  by  the  two  auxiliaries  warden  and  «eyn,  but  cannot  always  be  clearly  marked 
in  English.] 

Q  q 
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et  ad  tuas  omnes  epistolaa  rescripseram  pridie ;  erat  iamen  rumor, 
comitia  dilatum  iri  (Cic.  ad  Att.  IX.  10,  The  receiver  of  the  letter 
would  repeat  this  as  follows :  Turn,  qvum  Cicero  hanc  epistolam 
scripHt,  nihil  habebat,  qvod  scriberet ;  neqve  enim  novi  qvidqvam 
audierat  et  ad  omnes  meas  ^nstolas  rescripserat  pridie ;  erat  tamen 
rumor,  &c.)  On  the  contrary^  every  thing  which  is  said  in  general 
terms^  and  without  particular  reference  to  the  time  of  composing 
the  letter^  must  be  put  in  the  usual  tense  :  Ego  te  mawimi  et  feci 
semper  et  facio,  Pridie  Idus  Februarias  haec  scripsi  ante  lucem 
(simply  of  the  letter  written  thus  far,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued j  the  receiver  would  say  :  Haec  Cicero  scripsit  ante  lucem)  ; 
eo  die  eram  coenaturus  apud  Pomponium  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  11.  3). 
The  other  form  too  is  frequently  not  used  when  it  might  have 
been  adopted. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Conjunctive. 

§.  346.  In  the  Conjunctive  a  thing  is  asserted  simply  as  an  idea 
conceived  in  the  mind,  so  that  the  speaker  does  not  at  the  same  time 
declare  it  as  actually  existing,  e.  g.  curro,  ut  sudem.  In  some  kinds 
of  subordinate  propositions  the  conjunctive  is  also  used  of  a  thing 
which  the  speaker  asserts  as  existing,  in  order  to  shew  that  it  is 
not  considered  by  itself,  but  as  a  subordinate  member  of  another 
leading  idea,  e.  g.  ita  cucurri,  ut  vehementer  sudaremK  In  the 
leading  proposition  the  conjunctive  may  be  referred  to  two  prin- 
cipal kinds,  the  hypothetical,  by  which  a  thing  not  actually  existing 
is  asserted  by  way  of  assumption,  and  the  optative,  by  which  a 
thing  is  expressed  as  our  wish  or  will. 

Ohs.  In  English  we  often  use  the  auxiliary  verbs  may,  can,  must,  toould^ 
should,  to  express  that  which  in  Latin  is  denoted  by  the  conjunctive.  In 
such  cases  therefore  the  beginner  must  beware  of  using  possum,  licet, 
deheo,  oportet,  volo,  which  are  only  employed  when  a  power,  a  permission, 
a  duty,  a  will,  is  actually  intended  (ro^avi,  ut  ahiret,  that  he  would  go 
away,  to  go  away).     He  must  also  avoid  using  the  future  (or  ihejuturum 

^  This  last  use  of  the  conjunctive  originated  from  the  first  and  proper  use,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  form  being  transferred  from  such  subordinate  propositions  as  express  a 
simple  conception  (e.  g.  final  propositions)  to  others  which  assert  something  actuallj  ex<- 
isting  (e.  g.  consecutive  propositions),  because  they  agreed  with  the  first  in  being  con- 
ceived as  depending  on  the  leading  proposition,  and  necessary  to  complete  its  significa- 
tion. But  while  the  conjunctive  was  so  transferred  and  applied  in  some  cases,  in  others 
on  the  contra/y  it  was  not  so* 
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in  praeteriio)  contrary  to  the  Latin  form  (see  on  this  subject  §.  378  b  in 
the  following  chapter). 

§.34>7.  a.  The  conjunctive  is  used  in  speaking  conditionally  of  a 
thing  which  is  noticed  as  not  actual  fact,  both  in  the  leading  propo- 
sition (the  proposition  limited  by  the  condition)  of  that  which  does 
not  hold  good,  but  would  hold  good  on  a  certain  supposition^  and 
in  the  subordinate  (that  in  which  the  condition  is  contained)  with 
si^  nisi,  ni,  siy  nan,  etiamsi,  of  the  supposition  which  is  assumed  in 
the  statement^  but  declared  not  actually  to  hold  good.  (Compare 
§.  332.) 

b.  That  which  would  take  place  now  or  at  a  future  time^  or  (con- 
trary to  the  actual  fact)  is  supposed  as  taking  place^  is  expressed 
by  the  imperfect ;  what  would  have  taken  place  at  a  previous  time^ 
or  of  which  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  taken  place^  by  the  pluperfect : 
Sapientia  non  expeteretuVy  si  nihil  efficeret.  Si  sdrem,  dicerem.  Si 
scissem,  in  qvo  periculo  esses,  statim  ad  te  advolassem.  Si  Metelli 
fidei  diffisus  essem,  judicem  eum  non  retinuissem  (Cic.  Yerr.  A.  I. 
10).  Nunqvam  Hercules  ad  deos  abisset,  nisi  earn  sibi  viam  vir- 
tute  munivisset  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  14).  Si  Roscius  has  inimicitias  cavere 
jpotuisset,  viveret  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6),  he  would  be  still  living.  Ne- 
cassemjam  te  verberUms,  nisi  iratus  essem  (Id.  B.  P.  1. 38)^  if  I  had 
not  been  angry. 

The  present  conjunctive  is  employed  when  a  condition  that  is 
still  possible  is  assumed  as  occurring  now  or  at  some  future  time^ 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  intimated^  that  it  will  not  actually 
occur :  Me  dies,  vox,  latera  deficiant,  si  hoc  nunc  vociferari  velim 
(Cic.  Verr.  II.  21),  which  I  can,  but  do  not  intend.  Ego,  si  5c»- 
pionis  desiderio  me  moveri  negem,  mentiar  (Id.  Lael.  3).  (In  English 
the  imperfect  is  often  used  in  this  case.  If  I  were  to  deny  it,  I  should 
speak  an  imtruth.) 

Ohs.  1.  The  present  is  also  often  used  instead  of  the  imperfect  of  a 
thing  which  is  no  longer  possible,  and  where  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
future,  by  a  turn  of  rhetoric,  where  a  thing  is  represented  as  if  it  might 
still  take  place :  Tu  si  hie  sis,  aliter  sentias  (Ter.  Andr.  II.  1,  10),  put 
yourself  a  moment  in  my  situation ;  you  will  then  think  otherwise.  Haec 
sipatria  tecum  loqvatury  nonne  impetrare  deheat  ?  (Cic.  Cat.  I.  8).  (The 
present  must  in  this  case  be  used  both  in  the  leading  and  subordinate  pro- 
positions.) 

Obs,  2.  In  the  same  way  the  imperfect  is  sometimes  put  instead  of  the 
pluperfect  either  in  both  propositions,  or  in  the  subordinate  proposition, 
or  (most  rarely  of  all)  in  the  leading  proposition  alone :  Oar  igitur  et 

Qq2 
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Camillu8  doleretj  si  haecpost  trecentos  fere  et  qvinqvaginta  annos  eventura 
putaretj  et  ego  doleam,  si  ad  decern  millia  armontm  gentem  aliqvam  urhe 
nostra  potituram  putem  ?  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  37).  Num  tu  igitur  Opimiunkt  si 
turn  esses  (suppose  you  had  lived  at  that  time)  tetnerarium  civem  aut  eru- 
delem  putares  T  (Id.  Phil.  VIII.  4).  Non  tarn  facile  opes  Carthaginis 
concidissentf  nisi  illud  receptacuhim  classibus  nostris  pateret  (Id.  Verr.  II. 
1).  PersaSf  Indos^  aliasqve  si  Alexander  adjunaissei  gentes,  impediment 
turn  majm  qvam  auxilium  traheret  (Liv.  IX.  19).  Such  an  imperfect 
howeTer  can  only  be  put  in  the  subordinate  proposition  (but  is  by  no 
means  always  employed)  when  the  action  denoted  by  it  is  not  considered 
as  one  that  has  happened  and  been  completed  before  the  other,  but  as  ac- 
companying  it  and  continuing  along  with  it,  or  sometimes  as  occurring 
repeatedly :  Saec  si  reipubUcae  causa  faeeres,  in  vendendis  decumis  es^ 
sent  pronuntiatay  qvia  iua  causa  faciebits^  imprudentia  praeternUsswn  erai 
(Cic.  Verr.  III.  20).  The  imperfect  is  found  in  the  leading  proposition  or 
in  both  propositions  (but  not  always),  when  one  may  imagine  a  repetition 
of  the  thing  asserted  (e.  g.  in  attempts),  or  a  continuing  state  (but  not  of 
a  single  event,  which  would  have  happened  or  not  happened). 

Obs^  3.  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  present  conjunctive  even  instead 
of  the  pluperfect  of  a  thing  that  would  have  happened  at  a  previous  time  : 
Spatia  siplura  supersint,  transeat  ^Diores)  elapsus  prior  (Virg.  Aen.  V. 
825). 

Obs,  4,  On  the  periphrasis  casurus  fuerim  for  ceeidissem  in  the  eon* 
ditional  proposition,  see  §.381. 

c.  Sometimes  the  supposition^  which  does  not  actually  hold 
good^  but  on  which  the  assertion  is  made^  is  not  expressly  indi- 
cated by  a  conditional  clause^  but  pointed  out  in  another  way^  or 
supplied  from  the  context :  Elo  tempore  aliter  sensisses,  Qvod  mea 
causa  faceres,  idem  rogo,  ut  amid  mei  causa  facias.  Neqve  agricul- 
iura  neqve  frugum  fructuumqve  reliqvorum  perceptio  et  conservatio 
sine  hominum  opera  ulla  esse  potuisset  (Cic.  Off.  II.  3),  if  human 
labour  had  not  been  applied.  Magnitude  animi,  remota  a  communis 
tate  conjunciioneqve  humana,  feritas  sit  qvaedam  et  immanitas  (Id. 
ib.  I.  44),  separated^  sc.  in  case  it  were  separated.  Ladificari  enim 
aperte  et  calumniari  sciens  non  videatur  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  20),  for  he 
would  (in  the  case  mentioned,  which  is  only  assumed)  not  appear, 
&c.  Si  unqvam  visus  tibi  sum  in  republica  fortis,  certe  me  in  ilia 
causa  admiratus  esses  (Id.  ad  Att.  I.  16),  viz.  si  fxffuisses, 

§.  848.  Sometimes  however  a  proposition  limited  by  a  condition 
is  put  in  the  indicative,  although  it  is  shewn  by  the  conjunctitve  in 
the  proposition  containing  the  condition,  that  the  latter  is  not 
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actually  fulfilled.  This  is  done  when  the  leading  proposition  may 
be  in  a  manner  conceived  as  independent  of  the  condition  and  valid 
in  itself^  either  from  brevity  in  the  expression  of  the  idea  (ellipsis), 
or  rhetorical  liveliness  in  the  diction.  Such  turns  of  speech  are  the 
following : 

a.  By  a  periphrasis  with  the  part.  fut.  and  fUi  or  eram  (^futurum  in 
praeterUo;  see  §.  342),  it  is  shewn  what  a  person  was  actually  ready  to 
do  in  a  certain  case  (that  did  not  occur)  :  Si  trihuni  me  tritmphare  pro- 
hiberent,  Fwrium  et  Aemiliwn  testes  citaturus  fui  rerum  a  me  gestarum 
(Liv.  XXXVIII.  47).  Uli  ipsi  aratores^  qvi  remanseranty  relict uri  omnes 
agros  erani,  nisi  ad  eos  Metellus  Roma  litteras  misisset  (Cic.  Yen*.  III. 
52).     Here  the  indicative  is  always  employed. 

b.  The  indicative  is  sometimes  put  to  express  that  part  of  an  action  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  it  actually  has  taken  place  (or  is  taking  place), 
while  the  condition  applies  to  the  completion  and  e£fect  of  the  whole : 
Pans  sublieius  iter  paene  hostibtts  dedit,  ni  wnus  vir  Juisset  (Liv.  II. 
10 ;  compare  Ohs.  2).     Multa  me  dehartantur  a  vohis,  ni  studium  rep- 

publieae  superet  (Sail.  Jug.  31).  So  the  imperf.  indie,  is  put  of  a  thing 
which  was  on  the  pomt  of  happening,  and  on  a  certain  condition  would 
have  been  completely  effected  :  Si  per  L,  Metellum  licitum  esset^  matres 
illorum^  uxores^  sarores  veniehant  (Cic.  Yerr.  Y.  49).  Sometimes  also  of 
a  thing  which  has  partly  occurred  already  in  the  present  time  :  Admone" 
hat  me  res,  ut  hoc  qvoqve  loco  interitum  elogventiae  d&ploraremj  ni  vererer, 
ne  dome  ipso  aliqvid  viderer  qveri  (Cic.  Off.  II.  19). 

c.  A  thing  which  might  have  occurred  on  a  certain  condition  is  repre- 
sented, by  a  rhetorical  emphasis  of  expression,  as  if  it  had  already  oc- 
curred, in  order  to  shew  how  near  it  was :  Perierat  imperiwn^  si  Fahius 
tantum  ausus  esset,  qvantum  ira  svadehat  (Sen.  do  Ir.  I.  11)  ;  particularly 
in  the  poets :  Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro  sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
levasset  (Hor.  Od.  II.  17,  27). 

Ohs.  By  the  poets  and  some  later  prose  writers  (e.  g.  Tacitus)  eram  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  qualified  proposition  entirely  in  the  sense  of  essem : 
Solus  eramj  si  non  saevus  adesset  Amor  (Ov.  Am.  I.  6,  34). 

d.  Sometimes  that  which  would  happen  in  a  possible  assumed  case  (at 
variance  with  the  real  fact)  is  simply  stated  as  something  that  will  happen 
(fut.  ind.  for  pres.  conj.)  :  Dies  de/lciet,  si  velim  paupertatis  eausam  de^ 

fendere  (Cic.  Tusc.  Y.  35). 

e.  The  imperfect  indicative  is  often  used  of  a  thing,  which  in  a  certain 
case,  which  does  not  actually  hold,  would  be  right  and  proper,  or  possible, 
at  the  present  time  {debeham,  decebat,  oportebat,  poteram,  or  eram  with  a 
gerundive  or  neuter  adjective),  as  if  to  shew  the  duty  and  obligation  or 
possibility  more  unconditionally  (especially  when  the  idea  of  a  thing. 
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'which  is  otherwise  and  generally  right,  is  applied  to  a  particular  case) : 
Oontumeliis  eum  onerastiy  qvem  patris  loco,  si  ulla  in  te  pietas  essety  colere 
debebas  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  38).  Si  victoria,  praeda,  laus  dubia  essent,  iamen 
amnes  honos  reipublicae  subvenire  decebat  (Sail.  Jug.  85).  Si  Somae  Cn, 
Pomp^tts  privattis  eseet  hoe  tempore,  tamen  etd  tantum  bellum  is  erat  deli- 
gendus  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  17).  Si  mihi  nee  stipendia  omnia  emerita 
essent  necdum  aetas  vacationem  ddret,  tamen  aeqvum  erat  me  dimitti  (Lir. 
XLII.  34).  Si  tales  nos  ntUura  genuisset,  ut  earn  ipsam  intueri  etper- 
sp.cere  possemtts,  hand  erat  sane,  qvod  qvisqvam  rationem  ac  doctrinam 
reqvireret  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  1).  Poterat  utrumqve  praeclare  (Jieri),  « 
esset  fides,  si  gravitas  in  hominibus  consularibus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  1), 
(But  also  :  Saec  si  diceret,  tamen  ignosci  non  oporteret,  Cic.  Verr.  I.  27, 
especially  in  opposition  to  something  unconditional :  Cluentio  ignoscere 
debebitis,  qvod  haec  a  me  did  patiatur ;  mihi  ignoscere  non  deberetis,  tt 
tacerem,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  6.)  In  the  same  way  the  perfect  indicative  is 
used  of  past  time  instead  of  the  pluperfect  conjunctive  :  Debuisti,  Vatini, 
etiamsifalso  venisses  in  suspicionem  P,  Sestto,  tamen  mihi  ignoscere  (Cic. 
in  Vat.  1).  Si  ita  Milo  putasset,  optabilius  ei  fiiit  dare  jugulum  P.  Clodio 
qvamjugulari  a  vobis  (Id.  pro  MU.  11).  Deleri  totus  exerdtus potuit,  s\ 
fugientes persecuti  victores  essent  (Liv.  XXXII.  12).  {Qvidjaeere potu- 
issem,  nisi  turn  consul  fuissem  ?  Consul  autem  esse  qvi  potui,  nisi  eum 
vitae  cursvm  tenuissem  a  pueritia,  per  qvem  pervenirem  ad  honorem  am- 
plissimum  ?    (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  6.) 

Obs.  1 .  When  it  is  declared  without  a  condition,  what  might  or  ought 
to  happen  (have  happened),  but  does  not  happen  (with  possum,  deheo, 
oportet,  decet,  convenit,  licet,  or  sum  with  a  gerundive  or  adjective,  e.  g. 
aeqvum^  melius,  utilius,  par,  satis,  satius  est,  &c.),  the  indicative  is  com- 
monly made  use  of  in  Latin,  of  present  time  in  the  imperfect  (in  order  to 
describe  that  which  does  not  happen),  but  of  the  past  both  in  the  perfect 
and  pluperfect :  Perturbationes  animorum  poteram  morbos  appellare ;  sed 
non  conveniret  ad  omnia  (Cic.  Finn.  III.  10).  Ne  ad  rempublicam  qvidem 
accedunt  nisi  coacti  ;  aeqvi-us  autem  erat  id  voluntate  fieri  (Id.  Off,  I.  9). 
Oculorum  falladssimo  sensu  Chaldaei  judicant  ea,  quaeratione  atqve  animo 
videre  debebant  (Id.  Div.  II.  43)  \ — Jut  non  suscipi  bellum  oportuit,  aut 
geri  pro  dignitate  populi  Romani  oportet  (Liv.  V.  4).  Illud poUus  prae- 
cipiendum  fiiit,  ut  diligentiam  adhiberemus  in  amicitiis  comparandis  (Cic. 
Lael.  16).  Prohiberi  melius  fuit  impediriqve,  ne  Cinna  tot  summos  viros 
interficeret,  qvam  ipsum  aliqvando  poenas  dare  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  33). — 
Qvanto  melius  fuerat,  promissttm  patris  non  esse  servatum  (Id.  Off.  III. 
25).  Catilina  erupit  e  senatu  triumphans  gaudio,  qvem  omnino  vivun 
illinc  exire  non  oportuerat  (Id.  pro  Mur.  25).  (Non  modo  unius  patrimo- 
nium,  sed  urbes  et  regna  celeriter  tanta  neqvitia  devorare  potuisset,  Id. 

1  In  the  editions  debeam  is  sometimes  put  incorrectly  instead  of  debebam. 
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Phil.  II.  27y  with  the  accessory  signification  ;  supposing  it  had  had  towns 
and  kingdoms.)  So  likewise  that  which  might  yet  happen,  and  its  cha- 
racter, are  expressed  by  the  present  indie. :  Possum  perseqvi  muUa  ohlec* 
tamenta  rerum  rusticarum  ;  sed  ea  ipsa,  qyae  dixi,  sentio  Juisse  longiora 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  16).  Langum  est  enumerare,  dicere,  &cc.,  it  would  be 
tedious.     {Possim,  si  velim;  §.  347  b.) 

Ohs.  2.  What  might  almost  have  happened,  is  expressed  in  Latin  by 
the  perf.  indie,  with  prope  or  paene  (as  a  thing  that  has  been  very  near 
happenbg)  :  Prope  oblitus  sum,  qvod  maxime  Juit  scribendum  (Gael,  ap, 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  VIII.  14). 

Obs.  3.  Sometimes  a  conditional  proposition  belongs  immediately  to  an 
infinitive  governed  by  the  verb  of  the  leading  proposition,  and  is  for  that 
reason  alone  put  in  the  conjunctive  (according  to  §.  369),  without  any  in- 
fluence on  the  leading  proposition,  which  stands  unconditionally  in  the 
indicative :  Sapiens  non  dubitat,  si  ita  melius  sit,  migrare  de  vita  (Cic. 
Finn.  I.  19).  In  this  way  nisi  and  si  non  with  the  conjunctive  are  often 
subjoined  to  non  possum  with  the  infinitive,  o.  g.  nee  bonitas  nee  libe- 
ralitas  nee  eomitas  esse  potest,  si  haec  non  per  se  eapetantur  (Cic.  0£P.  III. 
33).  Oaesar  munitiones  prohibere  non  poterat,  nisi  praelio  decertare 
vellet  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  44).  The  same  holds  of  other  conditional  pro- 
positions, which  do  not  contain  a  condition  applying  to  the  leading  pro* 
position,  but  complete  an  idea  contained  in  it,  which  has  the  force  of  an 
infinitive  or  otherwise  dependent  proposition,  so  that  the  conditional 
clause  belongs  to  the  oratio  obliqya  (§.  369),  e.  g.  Metellus  Centuripinis, 
nisi  statuas  Verris  restituissentj  graviter  minatur  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  67=; 
minatur,  se  iis  malum  daturum,  nisi — •  Minatur  is  stated  absolutely 
Avithout  any  condition).  Jugurtha  iram  senatus  timebat,  ni  paruisset 
legatis  (Sail.  Jug.  25=ne  senatus  irasceretur).  Nulla  major  occurrebat 
reSy  qvam  si  optimarum  artium  viae  traderem  meis  eivibus  (Cic.  de  Div. 
II.  1  ;  i.  q.  nullam  remputabam  majorem  esse). 

Obs,  4.  When  we  have  a  conditional  proposition  in  the  indicative,  ex- 
pressing the  conditional  relation  simply  and  without  any  accessary  signi- 
fication, the  leading  proposition  may  stand  in  the  conjunctive  for  some 
other  reason,  e.  g.  because  it  contains  a  wish,  or  a  demand,  or  a  negative 
interrogation  concerning  what  is  to  happen  (§.  353),  or  because  it  is  a 
dependent  interrogative  proposition  (§.  356)  :  Si  stare  non  possunt,  cor- 
ruant  (Cic.  Cat.  II.  10).  Si  P.  Lentulus  suum  nomen  fatale  ad  pernio 
ciem  reipublicae  fore  putavit,  cur  ego  non  laeter,  meum  consulatum  ad 
salutem  reipublixsae  prope  fatalem  exstitisse  (id.  ib.  IV.  1).  Non  intelligo, 
quamobrem,  si  vivere  honeste  non  possunt,  perire  turpiter  velint  (id.  ib.  II. 
10).  We  should  particularly  remark  the  use  of  an  indicative  conditional 
proposition  in  connection  with  a  wish  or  curse  in  assurances  and  oaths : 
Ne  vivam,  si  scio  (Cic.  ad  Att.  lY.  16).     Peream,  te  nisi  momentis  video 
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paene  omnibus  ahsens  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  III.  5,  47).  (J/a  me  dii  ametU,  ut 
ego  nunc  non  tarn  mea  causa  la  e tor  qvam  ilUua,  Ter.  Heaut.  IV.  3,  8,  as 
truly  as  I — ). 

§•349.  The  conjunctive  is  used  in  all  propositions  annexed  by 
particles  of  comparison^  in  which  something  is  stated  that  does  not 
actually  exists  but  is  only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  comparison  {as 
if;  hypothetical  propositions  of  comparison) :  Sed  qvid  eyo  his  tes- 
tibus  utor,  qvasi  res  dubia  aut  obscura  sit  ?  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  4). 
Mejuvat,  velut  si  ipse  in  parte  laboris  ac  pericvM  fuerim,  ad  finem 
belli  Punici  pervenisse  (Liv.  XXXI.  1).  Parvi  prima  ortu  sicjacent, 
tanqvam  omnino  sine  animo  sini  (Cic,  Finn.  Y.  15).  (Of  the  par- 
ticles used  in  such  propositions  see  §.  444  a.  Obs,  1  and  b.) 

Ohs.  In  English  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are  employed  in  such 
propositions,  in  order  to  express  what  is  merely  assumed ;  but  in  Latin 
the  subordinate  is  regulated  by  the  leading  proposition,  and  has  the  im- 
perfect or  pluperfect,  only  when  the  leading  proposition  belongs  to  past 
time.  But  the  imperfect  is  also  used  in  expressing  comparison  with  a 
thing  which  would  hold  good  in  another  case,  not  actually  occurring: 
jit  accusat  C.  Comelii  filius^  idemque  vahre  debet,  ac  si  pater  indicarct 
(Cic.  pro  Sull.  18). 

§.  350.  a.  The  conjunctive  is  used  of  a  things  which  does  not 
actually  take  place^  but  which  might  do  so,  with  an  indefinite  sub- 
ject only  assumed  for  the  occasion,  and  would  do  so  if  the  attempt 
were  made  [conjunctivus  potentialis).  Such  a  subject  is  designated 
by  an  indefinite  or  interrogative  pronoun,  or  by  a  periphrasis  with 
a  relative  (also  in  the  conjunctive) :  Credat  qvispiam  (one  might 
believe).  Dicat  {dia^erit)  aliqvis  (some  one  might  here  say).  Hoc 
postulatum  ridiculum  videatur  ei,  qvi  rem  sententiamqve  nan  perspi- 
ciat  (Cic.  Yerr.  li;  60).  Qvis  credat  ?  Qvis  eum  diliffat,  qvem  me- 
tuat  ?  (Who  could  love  a  person  whom  he  hated?  Qvis  dUiffit, 
who  loves  ?)  Qvis  neffet,  cum  illo  actum  esse  praeclare  ?  (Cic.  Lael. 
3.  Quis  negabit;  who  will  deny?)  Qvi  videret,  urbem  captam 
diceret  (id.  Verr.  IV.  23),  would  have  said.  Poterat  Sextilna  im- 
pune  negare;  qvis  enim  redargueret?  (id.  Pin.  II.  17),  who  could 
have  refuted  him  ?  Of  a  thing,  which  is  now  possible,  the  present 
or  futurum  exactum  (as  a  hypothetical  future,  without  its  proper 
signification ;  see  §.  380),  is  used  in  this  way ;  of  past  time,  the 
imperfect. 

Ols,  Of  the  second  person  of  the  verb  {one)  in  propositions  of  this  kind 
see  §.  370.  ^ 
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b.  With  definite  subjects  also^  a  thing  which  easily  can  and  will 
happen  on  a  given  occasion^  is  modestly  and  cautiously  expressed 
in  the  conjunctive,  most  frequently  in  the  first  person,  to  denote 
that  to  which  one  is  inclined.  In  the  active  the  futurum  exactum 
is  here  generally  used  (without  its  usual  signification) :  Uaud  facile 
dixerim,  utrum  sit  melius.  Hoc  sine  ulla  dubitatione  confirmaverim 
(I  might  affirm,  if  the  occasion  should  arise),  eloqventiam  esse  rem 
unam  omnium  difficiUimam  (Cic.  Brut.  6).  At  nan  kistoria  cesse- 
rim  Graecis,  nee  opponere  Thucydidi  Sallustium  verear  (Quinct. 
X.  1,  101).  Themistocles  nihil  direrit,  in  qvo  Areopagum  adjuverit 
(Cic.  OflF.  I.  22),  will  not  easily  be  able  to  adduce  any  thing. 

Obs,  1.  We  should  particularly  notice  the  following  conjunctives  of 
this  class,  velim^  nolim,  malim,  by  which  a  wish  is  modestly  expressed  (I 
could  wish^  could  wish  not,  would  rather),  e.  g.  velim  dicas ;  velim  ex  te 
scire;  nolim  te  discedere,  A  wish,  which  one  would  entertain  imder 
other  circumstances,  but  which  cannot  now  be  fulfilled,  is  expressed  by 
vellem,  nolletn,  mcdlem,  e.  g.  Vellem  adesse  posset  Panaetitis  (Cic.  Tusc.  I. 
33).     Nollem  factum. 

Obs,  2.  Such  a  conjunctive  may  also  be  employed  in  a  subordinate  pro- 
position, with  a  conjunction  which  is  otherwise  constructed  with  the  in- 
dicative :  JEtsi  eum,  qvi  profiteri  ausus  sit,  perscripturum  se  res  omnes 
JSomanas,  in  partihus  singulis  fatigari  minime  conveniat  (would  be  highly 
unbecoming),  tamen  provideo  animo,  qvicqvid  progredior,  in  vastiorem  me 
altitudinem  invehi  (Liv.  XXXI.  1).  Camillus,  qvamqvam  exercitum,  as^ 
svetum  imperio,  qvi  in  Volscis  erat,  mallet,  nihil  recusavit  (Liv.  VI.  9. 
The  simple  antithesis  would  have  to  be  expressed  by  etsi  and  qvamqvam 
with  the  indicative ;  §.861,  Ohs.  2), 

Obs.  3.  A  suspicion  concerning  a  thing  which  is  actually  the  fact  is  not 
expressed  by  the  conjunctive,  except  with  the  particle ybr^i^an,  which  is 
almost  always  put  with  the  conjunctive  in  the  best  writers  in  the  signifi- 
cation, it  may  be,  that,  e.  4  Concede ;  forsitan  aliqvis  aliqvandc  ejusmodi 
qyippiam  fscerit  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  32). 

§.  351.  a.  The  conjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wish,  and  (in  the 
first  person  plural)  mutual  encouragement  (modus  optativus) :  Va- 
leant  cives  mei,  sint  incolumes,  sint  beati  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  34).  Inte- 
ream,  si  valeo  stare,  Ne  vivam,  si  tibi  concedo,  ut  ejus  ret  cupidior 
sis,  qvam  ego  sum  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  YII.  23).  Vivas  et  originis  hujus 
gaudia  langa  feras  (Juv.  VIII.  46).  Imitemur  majores  nostros  I 
Meminerimus,  etiam  adversus  infimos  justitiam  esse  servandam  (Cic. 
OflF.  I.  13). 

b.  The  conjunctive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  imperative 
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in  directions  and  prohibitions ;  see  what  is  noticed  on  this  subject 
in  treating  of  the  imperative,  Chapter  V. 

Ohs,  1.  With  the  conjunctive  thus  used  the  negation  is  expressed  by 
ne,  not  nan  ;  see  §.  456.  Wishes  are  expressed  still  more  strongly  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  utinam  {utinam  ne),  e.  g.  UHnam  ego  tertius  vohit 
amicus  adscriberor  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  22 ;  the  imperfect  being  used  of  a  thing 
which  cannot  happen).  Utinam  ne  Phormiani  id  svadere  in  mentem  in- 
cidisset  (Ter.  Phorm.  I.  3,  5).  Utinam  is  in  some  rare  instances  em- 
ployed with  a  non  following,  which  is  closely  annexed  to  the  verb :  Saee 
ad  te  die  natali  meo  scripsi^  qvo  utinam  ntsceptua  non  essem  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
XI.  9).  The  expression  o,  si  (with  the  conjunctive)  is  elliptical :  O  mihi 
praeteritos  referat  si  Jvppiter  annos  (Virg.  Aen.  VIII.  560). 

Ohs,  2.  By  the  particles  dum,  dutnmodo,  or  modo  alone  (modo  ut),  if 
only,  provided  that,  {dum  ne,  dummodo  ne,  modo  ne),  a  wish  or  demand 
is  annexed  to  a  proposition  by  way  of  condition  or  limitation :  Oderint, 
dum  metuant.  Gallia  aeqvo  animo  omnes  belli  patitur  injurias,  dwnmodo 
repellat  periculum  servitutis  (Cic.  Phil.  XII.  4).  Omnia  postposui,  dum- 
modo praeceptis  patris  parerem  (Cic.  Fil.  ad  Fam.  XVI.  21).  CelerUer 
ad  comitia  tihi  veniendum  censeoy  dummodo  ne  gvid  haec  Jhstinatio  immu 
nuat  ejus  gloriae,  qvam  consecuti  sumus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  X.  25).  Maneni 
ingenia  senihus,  modo  permaneat  studium  et  industria  (id.  Cat.  M.  7). 
Concede,  ut  Verves  impune  haec  emerit,  modo  ut  bona  ratione  emerit  (Cic. 
Veer.  IV.  5\ 

Obs.  3.  The  beginner  may  observe  that  an  exhortation  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  Latin  by  a  question  with  qvin,  why  not  ?  Qvin  imus  T  Qrtn 
taces  T  Qvin  tu  urges  occasionem  istam  T  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  8).  (Qrm 
with  an  interrogative  signification  is  used  only  in  this  sense.) 

Obs,  4.  In  the  'mperfect  and  pluperfect  the  conjunctive  is  used  (to  ex- 
press advice  or  command,  imperatively)  of  a  thing  which  ought  to  hate 
been  done  (in  opposit  on  to  a  previous  intimation  of  what  actually  was 
done) :  Curio  causam  Transpadanorum  aeqvam  essedicebat;  semper  autem 
addebat,  Vincat  utilitas  reipublicae  !  Potius  diceret  (he  should  rather  have 
said),  non  esse  aeqvam,  qvia  non  esset  utilis  reipublicae,  qvam,  qvum  non 
utilem  diceret f  esse  aeqvam  fateretur  (Cic.  Off.  III.  22).  Saltern  aliqvid 
de  pondere  detraxisset  (id.  Finn.  IV.  20),  he  should  at  least  have  de- 
ducted — .  Frumentum  ne  emisses  (id.  Verr.  III.  84),  you  should  not 
have  bought  any  wheat. 

Obs»  5.  Concerning  the  conjunctive  in  the  continued  oratio  obliqva, 
when  the  person,  whose  speech  is  reported,  has  himself  used  the  impera- 
tive, see  §.  404. 

§.352.  A  permission^  and  an  assumption  or  admission  of  a  thing 
that  is  not  actually  so,  or  which  one  leaves  undecided  and  will  not 
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contend  abont,  are  expressed  by  the  conjunctive:  Fruatur  sane 
Oabinius  hoc  solatia  (Cic.  Prow.  Cons.  7),  let  Gabinius  keep  this 
comfort  if  he  will.  Vendat  aedes  vir  bonus  propter  aliqva  vitiay 
qvae  ceteri  ignorent ;  pestilentes  sint  et  habeantur  salubres ;  male  ma- 
ieriatae  sint,  ruinosae ;  sed  hocpraeter  dominum  nemo  sciat ;  qvaero, 
si  haec  emptoribus  non  dixerit,  num  injuste  fecerit  (Cic.  Ojff.  III. 
13).  Haec  sint  falsa  sane ;  invidiosa  certe  non  sunt  (id.  Ac.  II.  32). 
Malta  dvis^  improbus  consul,  seditiosus  homo  Carbo  fuit.  Fuerit 
aliis  (suppose  he  has  been  so  to  others) ;  tibi  qvando  esse  coepit  ? 
(id.  Verr.  I.  14).  Ne  sint  in  senectute  vires  (id.  Cat.  M.  11),  let  us 
assume  that  age  has  no  powers. 

§.  353.  The  conjunctive  is  used  in  inquiries  as  to  what  is  (or 
was)  to  be  done,  when  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  something 
will  not  be  done  (has  not  been  done) :  Qvidfaciam  ?  (What  am  I 
to  do  ?  i.  q.  I  can  do  nothing.)  Qijid  hoc  homine  facialis  ?  aut  ad 
gvam  spem  tarn  importunum  animal  reservetis?  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  16). 
Qvid  faceret  aliudf  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  23),  what  else  was  he  to  do? 
HcLCC  qvum  viderem,  qvid  agerem,  judices  ?  Contenderem  contra  tri- 
bunum plebis privatus  armis?  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  19).  Qvid  enumerem 
artium  multitudinem,  sine  qvibus  vita  omnino  nulla  esse  potest  ?  (Id. 
Off.  II.  4)=no«  enumerabo.  Cur  plura  commemorem  ?  (But,  Cur 
Tiaec  commemoro  ?  of  a  thing  which  one  is  actually  doing  at  the 
time.)  Qoid  loqvar  de  poetis  ?  Qvidni  meminerim  ?  (Cic.  de  Or.  II. 
67),  why  should  I  not  remember?  (negation  of  non  memini).  Also 
in  questions  expressive  of  disapprobation,  by  which  a  thing  is  de- 
scribed as  not  to  be  thought  of :  Qvaeso,  qvid  istuc  consilii  est  ? 
Illius  stultitid  victa  ex  urbe  rus  tu  habitatum  migres?  (Ter.  Hec. 
IV.  2,  13),  should  you  —  ?  Ego  te  videre  noluerim  ?  (Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  3),  Can  you  suppose  that  I  was  unwilling  to  see  you  ? 

Ohs.  In  questions  relating  to  something  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
an  elliptical  expression  with  ut  is  also  used :  Egone  ut  te  interpellem  ? 
(Cic.  Tusc.  II.  IS)  =Fierine  potest,  ut,  &c.  Qvanqvam  qvid  loqvor? 
Te  ut  ulla  resfrdngat  f  Tu  tU  ungvam  te  corrigas  T  (Id.  Cat.  I.  9.) 

§.354.  The  conjunctive  is  employed  in  all  propositions  that 
denote  the  object  of  a  preceding  verb  or  expression  {objective  pro- 
positions)^ and  are  connected  with  it  by  the  particles  ut,  that,  ne, 
ut  ne,  ut  non,  qmn,  qvominus,  that  not :  Sol  effidt  ut  omnia  flo^ 
reant,  Verres  rogat  et  oral  Dolabellam,  ut  ad  Neronem  proficis' 
catur  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  29).  Precor,  ne  me  deseras.  Fix  me  contineo, 
qvin  involem  in  ilium  (Ter.  Eun.  V.  2,  20).     Ceteris  naturis  multa 
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extema,  qvominus  perficiantur,  possunt  obsistere;  umversofn  natu^ 
ram  nulla  res  potest  impedire  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  13).  Mos  est  hominuin, 
ut  nolint  eundem  pluribus  rebus  exceUere  (id.  Brut.  21). 

Ohs.  When  and  with  what  particle  sach  propositions  are  to  be  fonned, 
is  shown  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter.  In  some  particular  cases  the 
particle  may  be  omitted,  see  §.  372  b.  Obs.  4,  §.  373  Obs.  1,  §.375  a. 
Obs,  1. 

§.  355.  The  conjunctiYe  is  used  ia  all  subordinate  propositions, 
which  are  subjoined  to  another  proposition,  to  express  a  purpose 
{final  propositions)  or  a  consequence  {consecutive  propositions),  and 
are  connected  with  it  by  the  particles  ut,  in  order  that,  ne  {ut  ne), 
that  not,  qvo,  that  so  much,  ut,  so  that,  ut  non,  so  that  not,  qvin, 
that  not  (without).  The  conjunctive  is  likewise  put  after  lU  {ut 
non)  in  the  signification  although  (even  suppose  that),  and  nedum, 
much  less.  E.  g.  Legum  omnes  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  esse  possunus, 
Ilaec  ideo  ad  te  scrtbo,  ne  me  oblitum  esse  mandatorum  tuorum  putes,  ' 
Ager  non  semel  aratur,  sed  novatur  et  iteratur,  quo  meliores  fetus 
possit  et  grandiores  edere  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  30).  Talis  est  ordo 
actionum  adhibendus,  ut  in  vita  omnia  sint  apta  in  se  et  convenientia 
(id.  Oflf.  I.  40).  Ferres  Sidliam  ita  vexavit  et  perdidit,  ut  restitui 
in  antiqvum  statum  nullo  modo  possit  (id.  Verr.  A.  I.  4).  In  vir- 
tute  multi  sunt  adscensus;  ut  (so  that)  t^  gloria  maxime  excellat, 
qvi  virtute  plurimum  praestet  (id.  pro  Plane.  26).  Nunqvam  accedo, 
qvin  abs  te  abeam  doctior  (Ter.  Eun.  IV.  7,  21).  Ut  desint  vires, 
tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  III.  4,  79).  Vix  in  ip- 
sis  teciis  frigus  vitatur,  nedum  in  mart  sit  facile  abesse  ab  injuria 
temporis  (of  the  season;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  XVI.  8). 

Obs,  Concerning  some  peculiarities  in  the  combination  of  these  propo- 
sitions, and  in  the  use  of  the  conjunctions,  see  Chap.  IX.  §.  440 ;  con- 
cerning  ne  and  ut  ne,  §.  456  with  Obs,  3. 

§.356.  In  the  conjunctive  are  put  all  dependent  interrogative 
propositions,  i.  e.  all  propositions,  which  are  connected  with  an- 
other proposition  by  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  or  by  an 
interrogative  particle,  in  order  to  designate  the  object  of  a  verb,  of 
a  phrase,  or  of  a  single  adjective  or  substantive :  Qvaero,  qvidfadu- 
rus  sis ;  qvaesivi,  qvidfaceret,  ubi  fuisset.  Incertum  est,  qvid  qvae- 
qve  nox  aut  diesferat.  Difficile  dictu  est,  utrum  hostes  magis  Pom- 
peji  virtutem  pugnantes  timuerint  an  mansvetudinem  victi  dilexerint 
(Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  14).  Doleam,  necne  doleam,  nihil  interest  (id. 
Tusc.  II.  12).     Fides,  ut   (how)  alta  stet  nive  candidum  Soracte 
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(Hor.  Od.  I.  9,  1).     Faletudo  susteniatur  noiitia  sui  corporis  et  ob- 
servatiane  qvae  resprodesse  soleant  aut  obesse  (Cic.  Off.  II.  24). 

Obs,  1.  Concerning  tlie  interrogatiYe  partideB  Bee  §.  451 — 453.  The 
beginner  must  avoid  confounding  the  dependent  interrogative  BentenceB 
with  those  reUtive  clauses,  which  in  English  begin  with  what  (=  that, 
which),  e.  g.  I  give  what  I  have,  do,  qvae  hdbeo ;  I  said  what  I  knew  (re- 
peated all  I  knew),  dixi^  qvae  scieham.  Dice,  qvod  sentio,  I  say  what  I 
think,  i.  e.  what  I  say  is  ray  real  opinion ;  dicam,  qvid  sentiam,  I  shall 
say  what  I  think,  i.  e.  I  shall  state  what  is  my  opinion. 

Obs.  2.  In  dependent  questions  about  a  thing  which  is  to  happen^  the 
Jiotion  is  to  is  frequently  not  expressed  by  a  separate  word :  Vos  hoc  tem- 
pore earn  potettatem  habetis,  ut  statitatie,  utrum  not  semper  miseri  lu^ 
geamus  (are  to  mourn),  an  aliqvando  per  vestram  virtutem  sc^ientiamqve 
reereemur  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  2).  Non  satis  eonstahat,  qvid  agerent  (Caes. 
B.  G.  III.  1 4),  they  did  not  rightly  know  what  they  were  to  do. 

Obs.  3.  In  the  oldest  poets  (Flautus  and  Terence)  a  dependent  interro- 
gative proposition  sometimes  stands  in  the  indicative,  e.  g.  si  nunc  memo- 
rare  velim,  qvam  Jideli  animo  et  benigno  in  illam  fui^  vere  possum  (Ter. 
Hec.  III.  5,  21)  ;  in  the  later  poets  (Horace,  Virgil),  this  is  rare,  in  prose 
quite  inadmissible.  Sometimes  a  direct  question  is  put  after  die  or 
qvaero,  where  an  indirect  one  might  have  been  employed :  Ptc,  qvaeso  : 
Num  te  ilia  terrent,  triceps  Cerberus,  Cocyii  fremitus^  travectio  Ache- 
rontisT  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  5).  Here  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  expres- 
sion  neseio  qvis  (nescio  qvomodo,  nesoio  qvo  pacto,  nescio  unde,  &c.)  ia 
often  inserted  in  a  proposition  that  is  not  interrogative,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, or  as  a  remark  exclusively  applying  to  a  single  word :  Minime 
assentior  its,  qvi  istam  nescio  qvam  indolentiam  magnopere  laudant  (Cic. 
Tusc.  III.  6),  that — how  shall  I  term  it  ? — insensibility  to  pain.  Licuit 
esse  otioso  Themistocli,  licuit  JEpaminondae,  licuit  etiam  mihi ;  sed,  ne^ 
scio  qvomodo,  inhaeret  in  mentibus  qvasi  seculorum  quoddam  augurium 
Juturorum  (id.  Tusc.  I.  15). 

Obs,  4.  Concerning  the  mood  of  the  interrogative  propositions  in  the 
oratio  obliqva  see  §  405. 

§.357.  a.  Subordinate  propositions^  which  specify  a  cause  and  a 
reason  (by  means  of  the  particles  qvod  and  qvia,  because)^  or  an 
occasion  (by  means  of  the  particles  qvoniam,  qvando  since),  are 
usually  put  in  the  indicative  (if  the  speaker  adduces  the  actual 
reason^  the  actual  occasion,  according  to  his  own  views) ;  bnt  in 
the  conjunctive,  if  the  reason  (or  occasion)  is  given  according  to 
the  views  of  another  party,  who  is  represented  as  the  agent  in 
the  main  proposition :  Aristides  nonne  ob  earn  causam  expulsus  est 
patria,  qvod  praeter  modurn  Justus  esset?  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  36),  be- 
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cause  he  was  too  just  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens™?  Bene 
majores  accubiiionem  epularem  amicorum,  qvia  vitae  conjunctionem 
haberetf  convivium  nominaverunt  (id.  Cat.  M.  13) ;  in  this  passage  the 
imperfect  too  shews,  that  the  reason  alleged  is  agreeable  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  ancestors.  Sometimes  such  a  conjunctive  is  employed 
where  the  indicative  might  also  have  been  made  use  of^  because 
the  reason  assigned  is  assumed  by  the  speaker  himself  also  as  the 
real  one:  Romani  tamen,  qvia  consvles  ad  id  locorum  (hitherto) 
prospere  rem  gererent,  minus  his  cladibus  commovebantur  (Liv.  XXV. 
22),  because  they  saw  that  the  consuls  were  successful.  (But^ 
Non  ob  ea  solum  incommoda,  qvae  eveniunt  improbis,  fugiendam  im- 
probitaiem  putarrms,  sed  midto  etiam  magis,  qvod  cujus  in  animo 
versaiur,  nunqvam  sinit  eum  acqviescere,  Cic.  Fin.  I.  16.) 

On  this  account  qvod  (but  not  qvia)  is  put  with  verbs,  "which 
signify  praise^  blame^  complaint^  surprise^  with  a  conjunctive  fol- 
lowing, where  we  state  both  the  reason  and  the  assertion  by  an- 
other party  that  the  fact  is  so  :  Laudat  Panaetius  Africanum,  qvod 
fiierit  abstinens  (Cic.  Oflf,  11.  22).  Socrates  accusatus  est,  qvod  cor^ 
rumperet  juventutem  et  novas  superstitiones  introduceret  (Quinct. 
IV.  4,  5).  But  if  the  speaker  himself  designates  something,  that 
is  an  actual  fact,  as  the  ground  of  the  complaint,  &c.,  the  indica- 
tive is  employed  :  Qvod  spiratis,  qvod  vocem  mittitis,  qvod  farmam 
hominum  habetis,  indignantur  (Liv.  IV.  3). 

Ohs.  1.  The  speaker  may  also  express  the  reason  of  his  own  actions  in 
the  conjunctive  as  if  according  to  the  views  of  another  party,  if  he  states 
how  the  matter  formerly  appeared  to  him,  without  expressly  confirming 
this  view  now :  Mihi  semper  Jcademiae  consvetudo  de  omnibus  rebus  in  con- 
trarias  partes  disserendi  non  oh  earn  causam  solum  placuit,  qvod  aliter  non 
posset,  qvid  in  qvaqve  re  verisimile  esset,  inveniri,  sed  etiam  qvod  esset  ea 
maxima  dicendi  exercitatio  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  3)°. 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  qvod  is  put  with  the  conjunctive  of  a  verb,  which 
signifies  to  say  or  think,  although  it  is  not  the  circumstance  that  some 
one  said  or  thought  a  thing,  but  the  purport  of  what  is  said  or  thought, 
which  conveys  the  reason,  and  the  views  of  another  party  :  Qvum  Han- 
nibalis  permissu  exisset  e  castris,  rediit  paullo  post,  qvod  se  ohlitum  nescio 
qvid  diceret  (Cic.  Off.  I.  13),  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  forgotten  some- 
thing.    Multi  praetores  qvaesiores  et  legates  sues  de  provincia  decedere 


"  \^EnniM  tanctos  appellat  poettUf  quod  qvasi  Deorum  aliquodono  aiqtiemunere  commen- 
dati  nobis  esse  videaniur  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  8).] 

"  [Hoc  mihi  Latinis  liUeris  illustrandum  putavi :  non  quia  philosophia  Graeeis  liticris 
percipi  non  posset  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  1).] 
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jtmerunt^  qvod  eorum  culpa  te  minus  commode  audire  arlitrarentur  (Id. 
Verr.  III.  58)  \ 

b.  The  conjunctive  is  employed,  where  it  is  intended  to  denote 
that  the  reason  alleged  is  not  the  real  and  actual  one  :  Nemo  ora- 
torem  admiratus  est,  qvod  Laiine  loqveretur  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  14). 
In  this  way  particularly  non  qvod  (no?i  ideo  qvod,  non  eo  qvod)  or 
non  qvia  is  put  with  the  conjunctive,  followed  by  sed  qvod  (qvia), 
"with  an  intimation  of  the  true  motive:  Pugiles  injactandis  caeati- 
bus  ingemiscuntj  non  qvod  doleant  animove  succumbantj  sed  qvia  prO" 
fundenda  voce  omne  corpus  intenditur  venitqye  plaga  vehementior 
(Cic.  Tusc.  II.  23)  •  {Jactatum  in  condicionibus  neqvicqvam  de  Tarqvi- 
nils  in  regnum  restituendis,  magis  qvia  id  negare  Porsena  neqviverat  Tar- 
qviniiSy  qvam  qvod  negatum  iri  sihi  ab  Romanis  ignoraret^  Liv.  II.  13= 
non  qvod — ignoraret,  sed  qvia — neqviverat.) 

Ohs.  For  non  qvod  {non  qvia)^  non  qvo,  not  that,  is  also  employed  :  De 
consilio  meo  ad  te,  non  qvo  celandus  essesy  nihil  seripsi  antea,  sed  qvia 
communicatio  consilii  qvasi  quaedam  videtur  esse  efflagitatio  ad  coeundam 
societatem  velpericuli  vel  lahoris  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  V.  19).  (Also  non  qvo  — , 
sed  ut  or  sed  ne).  For  non  qvod  {qvo)  non  we  find  also  non  qvin^  e.  g. 
non  tarn  utprosim  causis,  elahorare  soleo,  qvmn  ne  qvid  ohsim;  non  gvin 
enitendum  sit  in  utroqve^  sed  tamen  multo  est  turpius  oratori  nocuisse  vi- 
deri  causae  qvam  nonprojuisse  (Cic.  de  Or.  11.  72). 

§.  358.  The  conjunctive  is  put  after  the  particle  qvum^  when  it 
denotes  the  occasion  {since,  qvum  causale)  or  (with  imperfects  and 
pluperfects)  the  succession  and  order  of  events  in  historical  narra- 
tion {when)  :  Qvum  vita  sine  amicis  insidiarum  et  metus  plena  sit, 
ratio  ipsa  monet  amicitias  comparare  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  20).  Dionysius 
qtmm  in  communibus  suggestis  consistere  non  auderet,  contionari  ex 
iurri  alta  solebai  (Id.  Tusc.  Y.  20).  Epaminondas  qvum  vicisset 
Lfacedaemonios  apud  Mantineam  atqve  ipse  gravi  vulnere  exanimari 
se  videret,  qvaesivit,  salvusne  esset  clipeus  (id.  Finn.  II.  30).  If  on 
the  other  hand  an  action  is  only  referred  to  a  certain  time,  so  that 
qvum  signifies  at  the  time  when,  the  indicative  is  emplayed,  though 
in  speaking  of  past  time  the  imperf.  conj.  is  likewise  admissible : 
Qvi  injuriam  nonpropulsat,  qvum  potest,  injustefacit  (Cic.  Off.  III. 
18).  Qvum  inimici  nostri  venire  dicentur,  turn  in  Epirum  ibo  (Id. 
ad  Fam.  XIV.  3).  Res,  qvum  haec  scribebam,  erat  in  extremum  ad- 
ducta  discrimen  (Id.  ib.  XII.  6).  Dionysius  ea,  qvae  concupierat, 
ne  turn  qvidem,  qvum  omnia  se  posse  censebat,  conseqvebatur  (Id.  Tusc. 

'  [^Contendity  ut  in  Oallia  relinqveretut ;  partim,  qvod  inwetus  navigandi,  mare  timerett 
par  Urn,  qvod  religionibus  sese  dicer  et  impediri  (Cacs.  B.  O.  V.  6).] 
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V.  20).  Ovum  Caesar  in  Galliam  venit,  alierius  Galhrum  faciiofUs 
principes  erant  Aedui,  alierius  Seqvani  (Caes.  B.  G.  VI.  12). — Zeno^ 
nem,  gvum  Atkenis  essem,  audiebam  freqventer  (Cic.  N.  D.  I,  21). 
C.  Caesar  turn,  qvum  masime  furor  arderet  Antomiy  firmissimum 
exercitum  comparavit  (Id.  Phil.  III.  2).  Qvanto  facilius  abire  fuit 
hosti,  qvum  procul  abessemus,  qvam  nunc,  qvum  in  cervicibus  8umu9 
(Liv.  XLIV.  89).  With  the  other  conjunctions  of  time,  which  denote 
the  succession  of  actions,  the  indicatiye  is  nmde  use  of;  see  §.  338  b. 

Obs,  1.  The  indicative  is  also  used,  when  qvum  {qvum  interim)  connects 
an  event  or  relation  with  a  time  and  circumstances  previously  mentioned : 
Jam  ver  appetehaty  qvum  Hannibal  ex  hibernis  movet  (Liv.  XXII.  1).  Jam 
scalis  egressi  milites  prope  summa  ceperant,  qvum  oppidani  concurrunf^ 
lapides^  ignem,  alia  praeterea  tela  ingerunt  (Sail.  Jug.  60).  Piso  ultimas 
Hadriani  maris  oras  petivit,  qvum  inter im  Dyrrachii  milites  domum^  in 
qva  eum  esse  arbitrabantur,  obsidere  coeperunt  (Cic.  in  Pis.  38).  (So 
likewise,  Nondum  centum  et  decern  anni  sunt,  qvum  de  pecuniis  repetundis 
a  L,  Pisone  lata  lex  est  [Id.  Off.  II.  21],  it  is  not  yet  110  years,  since 
a  law  — .) 

Obs,  2.  Qvum  signifying  inasmuch  as  {by  or  in  with  a  participle)  stands 
with  the  indicative  :  Concede  tibi,  ut  ea  praetereas,  qvae,  qvum  taces,  nulla 
esse  coneedis  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  19),  inasmuch  as  you  are  silent,  by  being 
silent.  Praeclare  fads,  qvum  Caepionis  et  Luculh  memoriam  tenes  (Id. 
Finn.  III.  2).  (But  where  it  introduces  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  action,  it  has  the  verb  in  the  conjunctive  :  Munatius  Plan- 
cus  qvotidie  meam  potentiam  criminabatur,  qvum  diceret,  senatum,  qvod 
ego  vellem,  decemere ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  5).  After  laudoy  gratulor,  gratias 
^gOy  gratia  est,  qvum  is  found  with  the  indicative  in  the  same  sense  as 
qvod,  that,  because,  e.  g.  Qratulor  t%bi,  qvum  tantum  vales  apud  DoJa- 
bellam  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IX.  14). 

Obs.  3.  Qvum  has  the  conjunctive,  when  it  expresses  a  kind  of  compa- 
rison between  the  contents  of  the  leading  proposition  and  the  subordinate, 
especially  a  contrast  {while  on  the  other  hand,  whereas,  although) :  Sac 
ipso  tempore,  qvum  omnia  gymnasia  philosophi  teneant,  tamen  eorum  audi- 
tores  diseum  audire  qvam  philosophum  malunt  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  5)P.  Hence 
also  with  qvum — turn,  as  well — as,  when  each  member  has  its  own  verb, 
the  first  is  often  put  in  the  conjunctive,  to  express  a  kind  of  comparison 
(between  the  general  and  the  particular  case,  th«  earlier  and  the  later, 
&c.),  e.  g.  Qvum  muliae  res  in  philosophia  neqvaqvam  satis  aJhuc  expUea- 
tae  sint,  turn  perdifficilis  etperobscura  qvaestio  est  de  naturadeorum{Cic. 
N.  D.  I.  1).    Sex.  Boscius  qvum  omni  tempore  nobilitatis  fautor  Juisset, 

'  [  Qvum  apud  Oraecos  ttntiquiitimum  e  doetis  genus  tit  poetarum,  serius  nof  poetieam 
accepimus  (Cic  Tusc.  I.  1).] 
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turn  hoc  tumultu  proximo  jpraeter  eeteros  in  ea  vicinitaU  earn  partem  eau^ 
samqve  defendit  (Id.  Rose,  Am.  6).  If  only  the  connoctlon  between  the 
two  is  to  be  expressed,  the  indicative  is  used :  Qvum  ipsam  cognUionem 
juris  augurU  conaeqvi  cupio,  turn  mehercule  tuis  inoredibiliter  ttudiis  de^ 
lector  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  III.  9). 

Obs.  4.  The  following  is  expressed  always  in  the  conjonctive  :  Audivt 
(jduditum  est)  ex  eo^  qvum  dieeret^  I  have  heard  him  say.  So  also  the 
oonjunctiTe  is  almost  always  found  after  the  phrase  :  Fuii  (erit)  tempus 
(iUud  tempus,  dies),  qvum,  there  was  once  a  time,  there  will  come  a  time, 
when  (such  a  time  that)  :  also  simply  Fuit,  qvum.  Illucescet  dliqvando 
tile  dieSf  qvum  tu  Jbrtissimi  viri  magnitudinem  animi  desideres  (Cic.  pro 
Mil.  26).  Fuit,  qvum  mihi  qvoqve  initium  reqvieacendi  fore  justum  arhi- 
trarer  (Id.  de  Or.  L  1). 

§.  359.  When  an  action  that  is  often  repeated  (every  time  that,  as  often 
tui)  is  expressed  by  qvum  or  other  conjunctions  {uH,  postqvam,  qvoties,  si) 
or  by  indefinite  relative  words  (qvicunqve,  ubiounqve,  qvocunqve,  in  qvam- 
cunqve partem^  ut  qvisqve,  according  as  each),  with  the  verb  in  the  imper- 
fect or  (more  firequently,  according  to  §.333  a.  Ohs.)  in  the  pluperfect, 
the  older  writers  (Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust)  commonly  use  the  indicative, 
others  again  give  the  preference  to  the  conjunctive  :  Qvum  ver  esse  eoepe- 
rat,  Verres  dabat  se  labori  atqve  itinerihus  (Cic.  Veer.  V.  10).  Qvamcun- 
qve  in  partem  eqvites  impetum  fecerant,  hostes  loco  cedere  cogebantur 
(Caes.  B.  C.  II.  41).  ITumidae  si  a  perseqvendo  hostes  deter rere  neqvi- 
veranty  disjectos  a  iergo  aut  lateribus  circumvenielant ;  sin  opportunior 
fugae  collis  qvam  campi  fuerant,  Numidarum  eqvi  facile  evadebant  (Sail. 
Jug.  50). — Qvemcunqve  lictor  jussu  consults  prehendisset,  tribunus  miiti 
jubebat  (Liv.  III.  11).  Qoum  (every  time  that)  inju^  dud  debitorem  vi- 
dissent,  convolabant  (Id.  II.  27).  Idfecialis  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  in  fines 
eorwm  mittebat  (Liv.  I.  82). 

§.  360.  The  conjunctions  dum^  donee,  and  qvoad,  signifying  until, 
y^iih  priusqvam  and  anteqvam,  are  (according  to  the  most  regular 
usage)  constraoted  with  the  indicative^  when  an  action  is  simply 
expressed  that  has  actually  commenced  or  is  commencing  (a),  but 
with  the  conjunctive^  if  a  design  is  at  the  same  time  intimated 
(until  something  can  be  done)  or  an  action  which  has  not  actually 
commenced  (before  something  can  be  done^  i.  e.  so  that  it  is  not 
done)  (b) .  Yet  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  conjunctive  are  also  employed 
in  simply  indicating  a  period  of  time  and  an  action  which  has  really  taken 
place  (especially  with  anteqvam^  priusqvam,  iu  the  historical  style)  (c) : 
the  oonjimctive  is  also  found  with  anteqvam  and  priusqvam,  in  speaking 
of  a  thing  which  usually  happens,  before  something  else  happens  (d). 
a.  De  comitOs,  donee  rediit  Marcellus,  silentium  fuit  (Liv.  XXIII. 
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31).  Hand  desinam,  donee  perfecero  (Ter.  Phorm.  II.  2,  72).  il/i/o 
in  senaiu  fuxt  eo  die,  qvoad  senatta  dimissus  est  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  10). 
Mecum  deserta  qverebar,  dum  me  jucundis  lapsam  sopor  impulii  alts 
(Prop.  I.  3,  43)^.  Non  in  hac  re  solafuit  ejusmodiy  sed,  anteqvam 
ego  in  Siciliam  veni,  in  maximis  rebus  ac  plurimis  (Cic.  Verr-  II. 
47).  Non  defatigabor  anteqvam  illorum  ancipites  vias  rationesqve 
percepero  (Id.  de  Or.  III.  36).  Epaminondas  non  prius  bellare  de- 
stitity  qvam  urbem  Lacedaemoniorum  obsidione  clausit  (Com.  Epam. 
8). — b.  Iratis  subirahendi  sunt  ii,  in  qvos  impetum  conantur  facere, 
dum  se  ipsi  colligant  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  36)^  until  they  (that  they  may) 
compose  themselves  ^  Numidae,  priusqvam  ex  castris  subveniretur 
inproximos  colles  discedunt  (Sail.  Jug.  54).  Anteqvam  homines  ne- 
farii  de  meo  adventu  audire  potuissent,  in  Macedoniam  perrexi  (Cic. 
pro  Plane.  41).  c.  Trepidixtumis  aliqvantum  elephanti  edebant^  donee 
qvietem  ipse  timor  feeisset  (Liv.  XXI.  28).  JPauds  ante  diebus,  qvam 
Syracuscte  caperentur,  Otaeilms  in  Africam  transmisit  (Id.  XXV.  81). — 
d.  Tragoedi  qvotidie,  anteqvam  pronuncient,  vocem  cuhantes  sensim  exci- 
tant (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  59).  Tempestas  minatur  anteqvam  surgat  (Sen.  £p. 
103). 

Ohs,  1.  On  exspecto  dum^  opperior  dum,  with  a  present,  see  §.  339, 
Obs.  2.  Exspectare  dum  yrith  the  conjunctive  answers  nearly  to  the 
English,  to  expect,  that  (with  the  indicative,  to  wait,  until) :  Exspectas 
fortasse,  dum  dicat,  Patietur,  perferet  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  7).  Nolite  exspec- 
tare,  dum  omnes  obeam  oratione  mea  civitates  (Id.  Verr.  II.  51).  (Also 
exspecto,  ut :  Nisi  forte  exspectatis,  ut  ilia  diluam,  qvae  Erueius  de  rebus 
commenticiis  objecit  Id.  Rose.  Am.  29.) 

Obs,  2.  Dum  and  donee  may  also  be  constructed  with  the  conjunctive 
in  the  signification  so  long  as,  when  a  design  is  expressed  (so  long,  ichile 
-^i.  e.  that  something  may  be  done  in  the  mean  time)  :  Die  inseqventi 
qvievere  milites,  dum  praefectus  urbis  vires  inspiceret,  (Otherwise  they 
always  take  the  indicative  :  Ti.  Gracchus,  P,  P.,  tamdiu  laudabitur,  dum 
memofia  rerum  Romanarum  manebit  Cic.  Off.  II.  12.) 

Obs.  3.  On  anteqvam  B,nd  priusqvam  with  the  present  see  §.  339,  Obs.  2. 
The  present  indicative  is  put  with  these  conjunctions  eyen  to  express  a 
thing  that  one  wishes  to  avoid,  that  is  not  to  happen :  Dabo  operam,  ut 
istuc  veniam  anteqvam  ex  animo  tuo  effluo  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  14). 

Obs,  4.  When  ante,  citius,  ox  prius  qvam  is  used,  to  denote  what  is  im- 
possible, or  what  is  to  be  guarded  against  at  any  cost,  it  is  followed  by 
the  conjunctive  (since  the  action  is  considered  as  not  taking  place)  :  Ante 

1  Dum  is  but  rarely  used  iii  this  signification  ;  {usqve  ad  eum  finem,  dum  —  Cic.  Terr. 
Act.  I.  6). 
'  Here  dum  is  employed,  not  donee. 
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leves  pascentur  in  aethere  cervi,  qvam  nosiro  illiui  Idbatur  pectore  vuUum 
(Virg,  B.  I.  59).  (Zeno  Moffnetas  dixit  in  corpora  wa  citius  per  fwrorem 
saemturos,  qvam  ut  Itomanam  amicitiam  violarent ;  Liv.  XXXV.  31).  So 
likewise  after  potius  qvam :  Privabo  potius  Lucullwn  dehito  teatimonio 
qvam  id  cum  mea  laude  communicem  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  1).  Zeno  Eleatee 
perpessus  est  omnia  potius,  qvam  conscios  delendae  tyrannidis  indiearet 
(Cic.  Tu8C.  II.  22). 

§.  361.  The  conjunctive  is  annexed  to  the  concessory  particle 
gvamvis,  though  ever  so  much  (how  much  soever),  and  to  licet, 
although  (properly  the  verb  licet,  with  an  ellipsis  of  ut) :  Qvod  turpe 
est,  id,  qvamvis  occultetur,  tamen  honestum  fieri  nullo  modo  potest 
(Cic.  Off.  III.  19).  Improbitas,  licet  adversaria  molesta  sit,  judici 
imnsa  est  (Quinct.  VI.  4,  15). 

Obs,  1 .  Qvamvis  properly  signifies  however  much  you  will,  and  the  con- 
junctive by  itself  expresses  the  concession :  Let  it  be  concealed  (§  352). 
Qpantumvis  is  used  in  the  same  way :  Ista,  qvantumvis  exigua  sint,  in 
majus  excedunt  (Sen.  Ep.  85).  Licet  is  rarely  used  by  good  writers  quite 
as  a  conjunction,  but  commonly  as  a  verb  with  a  permissive  signification 
(may):  Fremont  omnes,  licet;  dicam,  qvod  sentio  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  44), 
they  may  all  exclaim  against  it,  yet  I  will,  &c. 

Obs.  2.  The  contrast  between  what  is  asserted  and  something  else, 
that  actually  does  (or  did)  take  place,  is  expressed  by  qvanqvam  or  etsi 
(more  strongly,  tametsi)  with  the  indicative :  Bomani  qvanqvam  itinere 
et  proelio  fessi  erant,  tamen  Metello  instructi  obviam  procedunt  (Sallust. 
Jug.  53).  Caesar,  etsi  nondum  eorum  eonsilia  coynoverat,  tamen  fere  id, 
qvod  accidit,  suspicahatur  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  31).  Tametsi  vicisse  debeo, 
tamen  de  meojure  decedam  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  27)  ;  (they  take  the  con- 
jimctive  only,  when  there  is  some  other  special  ground  for  it,  e.  g.  accord- 
ing  to  §.  350  b,  or  according  to  §  369  and  370).  By  etsi  and  (more 
j&equently)  etiamsi  as  conditional  particles  it  is  expressed,  that  a  thing 
takes  place  even  in  a  certain  case  and  imder  a  certain  condition.  The  in- 
dicative is  employed  (according  to  §.  332),  when  the  condition  is  simpl}' 
expressed  (without  being  negatived)  :  Viri  boni  multa  ob  cam  causam  fa- 
citmtf  qvod  decet,  etsi  nullum  consecuturum  emolumentum  vident  (Cic. 
Finn.  II.  14).  Qvod  crebro  aliqvis  videt,  non  miratur,  etiamsi,  cur  fiat, 
nescit  (Cic.  Div.  II.  22) ;  the  conjunctive,  when  it  is  intimated  that  the 
condition  does  not  obtain :  Etiamsi  mors  oppetenda  esset,  domi  atqve  in 
patria  mallem,  qvam  in  extemis  atqve  alienis  locis  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  7). 
Oar  Siculi  te  defensorem  habere  nolint,  etiamsi  taceant,  satis  dicunt ;  ve- 
rum  non  tacent  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  6,  Dicunt  in  the  indicative  according 
•to  §  348 :  they  declare  it  by  their  way  of  acting,  suppose  even  that  they 
were  silent. 
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Oh8.  3.  The  poets  and  later  writers  use  qwtmvU  with  the  indicative  for 
qvamqyam^  although  (of  a  thing  which  actually  does  take  place),  or  etiamti, 
even  if:  Pollio  amat  nostram,  qvamvis  est  rustica^  Musam  (Virg.  B.  III. 
84),  which  is  very  rare  in  the  older  prose  writers.  Conversely  they  use 
qvanqvam  with  the  conjunctive  instead  of  the  indicative :  Nee  vero  AU 
cidem  me  sum  laetatus  eunfem  aecepisse  laeu,  neo  Thesea  Pirithoumqve^ 
dis  qvanqvam  geniti  essent  (Virg.  Aen.  VI.  394).  Qvinetius,  qvamqvaat 
moveretur  his  vocibus,  manu  tamen  ahnuit,  qvicqvam  opts  in  se  esse  (IAy. 
XXXVI.  34). 

§.  362.  a.  Relative  propositions  (with  the  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb)  stand  in  the  indicative,  when  by  their  means  the 
speaker  either  connects  a  more  precise  definition,  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  fact,  with  an  idea  of  the  leading  proposition,  or 
(by  a  periphrasis)  describes  and  specifies  an  idea,  concerning 
which  some  statement  is  made,  so  that  the  relative  proposition 
supplies  the  place  of  a  simple  name,  e.  g.  Num  alii  oratores  pro- 
bantur  a  multitudine^  alii  ab  iis,  qvi  intelliffunt  ?  (Cic.  Brut.  4^)^ 
by  connoisseurs. 

The  indicative  is  also  employed  in  propositions  which  begin  with 
an  indefinite  relative  pronoun  (§.  87)  or  adverb,  by  which  an  idea 
is  described  (by  periphrasis),  but  left  indefinite  with  relation  to  the 
individual  person  or  thing,  or  to  the  e^Ltent  of  its  acceptation: 
Qvoscungve  de  te  qveri  audivi,  qvacunqve  potui  ratione^  placam  (Cic. 
ad  Q.  Fr.  I.  2) .  P.  Lentulus,  qvidqvid  habuit  (whatever  ability  he 
possessed),  qvantumcunqve  fuitj  id  totum  habuit  e  disciplina  (Id. 
Brut.  77).  Patria  est,  ubicunqve  est  bene  (Id.  Tusc.  V.  37).  Sed 
qvoqvo  modo  illud  se  habet,  haec  qverela  vestra  nihil  valet  (Id.  pro 
Lig.  7).  Perfectiis  orator,  ut  cungve  animum  audientis  moveri  volet, 
ita  certum  vocis  admovebit  sonum  (Id.  Or.  17).  Ulrutn  (whichever 
of  the  two,  it  is  indifferent  whether  it  be  one  or  the  other)  osten- 
dere  potest,  vincat  necesse  est  (Id.  pro  TuU.  §.  28). 

Obs,  We  must  notice  as  an  exception  to  tl  is  rule,  that  certain  writers 
use  the  conjunctive  after  undefined  relatives,  in  order  to  express  a  re* 
peated  action ;  see  §.  359. 

b.  But  in  various  cases  the  relative  proposition  is  stated  in 
the  conjunctive,  in  order  to  denote  either  a  mere  conception  of 
the  mind  (a  thing  not  actually  existing),  or  a  particular  relation 
between  the  contents  of  the  relative  proposition  and  the  lead*^ 
ing  proposition.  (Hence  a  relative  with  the  conjunctive  often 
has  the  same  signification,  which  is  expressed  more  definitely  bv 
a  conjunction.) 
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§.  363.  The  conjunctive  is  employed,  when  the  relative  proposi- 
tion expresses  a  design  connected  with  the  action  mentioned  in  the 
leading  proposition  (who  is  to=that  he,  gin=ut  i$)  or  a  destination 
which  a  thing  has  (something  that  may,  something  to  — ) :  Clusini 
legatos  Romania  qvi  auocilium  a  senatu  peterent,  misere  (Liv.  V.  85). 
Misi  ad  Antonittm,  qvi  hoc  ei  diceret  (Cic.  Phil.  I.  5),  one  who  was 
to  — .  Homini  natura  rationem  dedit,  qva  regerentur  animi  appe^ 
titus  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  12).  Sunt  multi,  qvi  eripiunt  aliis,  qvod  aliis 
largiantur  (Id.  Off.  I.  14),  who  take  from  one  to  give  to  another. 
Gertnani  neqve  Druides  habent,  qvi  rebus  divinis  praesint,  neqve 
sacrifices  student  (Caes.  B.  G.  YI.  21).  Nihit  habebam  {nihil  erat)y 
qvod  scriberem  (nothing  to  write).  Haec  habui,  de  amidtia  qvae 
dicerem  (Cic.  Lael.  27),  this  was  what  I  had  to  say.  Habes,  qvod 
agas  et  qvo  te  oblectes  (something  to  do  and  amuse  yourself  with). 
Non  habet,  unde  solvat  (he  has  not  the  means  of  paying).  Dedi 
ei,  ubi  habitaret  (a  place  to  live  in). 

It  should  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the  relative  with  the 
conjunctive  is  put  after  the  adjectives  dignus,  indignus,  idoneus, 
and  sometimes  after  aptus,  to  express  that  of  which  a  person  is 
worthy,  or  for  which  he  is  qualified  :  Digna  res  est,  qvam  diu  mul- 
tumqve  consideremus  {qvae  diu  multumqve  consideretur).  Homines 
scelerati  indigni  mihi  videbantur,  qvorum  causam  agerem,  Gajus 
non  satis  idoneus  visus  est,  cui  tanium  negotium  committer etur. 
Nulla  mihi  videbatur  aptior  persona,  qvae  de  senectute  loqveretur, 
qvam  Catonis  (Cic.  Lael.  1). 

Ohs.  1.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  construct  these  adjectives  also 
with  the  infinitive  (of  the  active  or  passive  voice,  as  the  context  may  re- 
quire) :  Lyricorum  Horatitcs  fere  solus  legi  dignus  est  (Quinct.  X.  1,  96), 
=^qvi  legatur.  Fans  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus  (Hor.  £p.  I.  16,  12),= 
qvi  det, 

Obs,  2.  From  non  {niMl)  habeo  {nihil  est^  non  est)  qvod  (1  have  nothing 
to  — ,  there  is  nothing  to  — )  we  must  distinguish  the  expression  non 
Tiabeo,  I  do  not  know,  with  a  dependent  interrogative  proposition :  De 
pueris  qvid  ogam,  non  habeo  (Cic.  ad  Att.  VIl.  19). 

Obs.  3.  Here  we  may  also  notice  the  conjunctive,  which  is  employed 
after  the  particles  cur,  qvamohrem,  qvare,  when  causa,  ratio,  argumentum, 
or  a  phrase  of  similar  import  precedes  (the  reason  for  which  one  is  to  — 
reason  to  — ).     See  §.  372  b,  Obs.  6. 

§.  864.  The  conjunctive  is  employed  in  relative  propositions, 
which  complete  the  idea  of  a  certain  quality  and  express  the  way 
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in  which  it  operates,  so  that  qvi  conveys  the  signification  of  {talis) 
ut  (some  one  who  i.  q.  such  a  one  that) :  Innocentia  est  affectio  talis 
animi,  gvae  noceat  nemini  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  8).  Nulla  acies  hvmafd 
ingenii  tanta  est,  qvae  penetrare  in  coelum  possit  (Id.  Ac.  II.  39). 
Qvis  potest  esse  tarn  aversus  a  verOy  qvi  neget,  haec  omnia,  qvae 
videmus,  deorum  immortalium  potestate  administrari  (Id.  Cat.  III. 
9).  Ego  is  sum,  qvi  nihil  unqvam  mea  potius  qvam  meorum  civium 
causa  fecerim  (Id.  ad  Fam.  V.  21).  Non  is  es,  qvi  gloriere.  (Also : 
Non  is  es,  Catilina,  ut  te  unqvam  aut  pudor  a  turpitudine  aut  tnetus 
a  periculo  revocarit,  Cic.  Cat.  I.  9).  L,  Mnarius  erat  vir  acer  et 
qvi  nihil  in  fide  Siculorum  reponeret  (Liv.  XXIV.  37).  Syracusani, 
homines  periti,  qvi  etiam  occulta  suspicari  possevU,  habebant  ratianem 
qvotidie  pir alarum,  qvi  securi  ferirentur  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  28).  Nunc 
diets  aliqvid,  qvod  ad  rem  pertineat  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  18),  something 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  — .  Pad,  gvae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidia- 
rum,  semper  est  consulendum  Id.  Off.  I.  11).  Num  qvidqvam  potest 
eximium  esse  in  ea  natura,  qvae  nihil  nee  actura  sit  unqvam  neqve 
agat  neqve  egerit  ?  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  41),  a  being,  that  — ,  a  being  of 
such  a  kind,  that  — .  In  enodandis  nominibus  vos  Stoici,  qvod 
miserandum  sit,  laboratis  (Id.  ib.  III.  24),  to  a  pitiable  degree. 
(So  also  after  a  comparative :  Gampani  majora  deliqverant,  qvam  qvihus 
ignosci posset ;  see  §.308,  Ohs.  1). 

Ohs,  1.  Such  a  relative  proposition  is  connected  either  with  a  demon- 
strative word,  which  denotes  a  quality  (e.  g.  talis  [tantuSy  ejusmodij  w], 
qvi  J  &c.),  or  with  an  undefined  substantive  notion  (e.  g.  a  peace,  which,  or 
aliqvid,  qvod),  or  is  subjoined  by  way  of  more  precise  definition  to  an 
adjective  characteristic.  This  conjunctive  is  sometimes  also  used  in  rela- 
tive propositions  which  do  not  complete  a  previous  conception,  but  them- 
selves contain  a  description  (by  periphrasis),  when  we  wish  to  express 
a  general  idea  of  a  person  or  thing  of  a  particular  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  attention  to  this  character  with  reference  to  the 
statement  in  the  main  proposition  :  Hoc  non  erat  ejus,  qvi  innumerabiles 
mundos  mente  peragravisset  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  31),  was  not  becoming  for  a 
man,  who  — .  Qvi  ex  ipso  audissent,  qvum  palam  multis  audierUibus 
loqveretur,  nefaria  qvaedam  ad  me  pertulerunt  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XI.  8),  per- 
sons who  — .  Qvi  audiverant  would  mean,  those  who  — .  At  ille  nescio 
qvi,  qvi  in  scholis  nominari  solet,  mille  et  octoginta  stadia  qvod  abesset^ 
videhat  (Cic.  Ac.  II.  25),  things,  which  were  distant.  Qvod  aberat 
would  signify,  some  particular  thing  which  was  distant, 

Ohs.  2.  In  a  similar  way  the  conjunctive  is  used  in  relative  propositions, 
which  limit  something  that  is  stated  in  gt  neral  terms  to  a  certain  defined 
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class ;  particularly  with  qvi  qvidem  (at  least,  who)  cand  qvi  modo  (who 
oiily=if  he  only)  :  Ex  orataribus  Atticis  antiqvissimi  sunt,  qvorum  qvi- 
dem scripta  constent  (are  ascertained),  Pericles  et  Alcihiades  (Cic.  de  Or. 
II.  22)'.  Xenocrates  unus,  qvi  deos  esse  dicer ety  divinationem  funditus 
sustulit  (Id.  de  Div.  I.  3).  Servus  est  nemOy  qvi  modo  tolerahili  condi- 
done  sit  servitutis,  qvi  nan  audadam  civilian  perhorrescat  (Id.  Cat.  IV.  8). 
Qvod  sciaMy  qvod  meminerim,  so  far  as  I  know,  remember  ;=qvantum 
scio.  Fergratum  mihifeceris,  si  eum,  qvod  sine  molestia  tuajiaty  juveris 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  23),  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience 
to  yourself.  (But  we  also  find  with  the  same  signification^  Qvae  tihi 
tnandaviy  velim  cures,  qvod  sine  tua  molestia  facere  poteris,  Id.  ad  Att. 
I.  5.) 

§.  365.  To  the  general  assertion,  that  there  is  or  is  not  some- 
thing, of  which  a  certain  relative  proposition  may  be  asserted 
(something  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  latter  may  be  asserted  of  it), 
the  relative  proposition  is  appended  in  the  conjunctive;  thus  the 
conjunctive  stands  after  the  expressions^  est,  qvi :  sunt,  reperiuntur, 
non  desunt,  qvi;  exstitit,  exstiterunt,  exortus  est,  qvi  (exortus  est 
philosophus,  qvi) ;  habeo,  qvi  (one  who) ;  est,  ubi  (there  are  places 
where) ;  nemo  est,  qvi ;  nihil  est,  qvod  {qvis  est,  qvi  —  ?)  &c. 
E.  g.  Sunt,  qvi  discessum  animi  a  corpore  putent  esse  mortem  (Cic. 
Tusc.  I.  9).  Fuere,  qvi  crederent,  M.  Crassum  non  ignarum  Cati^ 
linae  consilii  fuisse  (Sail.  Cat.  17).  In  omnibus  seculis  pauciores 
viri  reperti  sunt,  qvi  suas  cupidiiates,  qvam  qvi  hostium  copias  vince- 
rent  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XV.  4).  Nemo  est  orator,  qvi  se  Demosthenis 
similem  esse  nolit  (Id.  de  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  2).  Qvod  ex  majore  parte 
unamqvemqve  rem  appellari  dicunt,  est,  ubi  id  valeat  (Id.  Tusc.  V.  8), 
there  are  cases,  in  which  — .  Est  qvatenus  amicitiae  dari  venia 
possit  (Id.  Lael.  17,  there  is  a  point  up  to  which  — ).  Nullas 
accipio  litteras,  qvas  non  statim  ad  te  mittam, 

Obs.  1 .  The  poets  frequently  use  the  indicative  after  such  of  these  ex- 
pressions as  are  aflfirmative,  e.  g.  est  (sunt),  qvi  (not  after  the  negative, 
such  as  nemo  est,  qvi) :  Sunt,  qvos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympium  collegisse 
juvat  (Hor.  Od.  I.  1,  3).  Interdum  rectum  vulgus  videt ;  est,  ubi  peccat 
(Id.  Ep.  II.  1,  63).  In  good  prose  writers  such  examples  are  rare  (Sunt, 
qvi  ita  dicunt,  imperia  Pisonis  superba  barbaros  neqvivisse  pati.  Sail.  Cat. 
19),  except  where  a  definitive  pronoun  or  adjective  of  number  is  appended 
to  the  affirmative  clause,  as  sunt  multi  (sunt  multi  homines)  &cc.  ;  for  in 
this  case  the  indicative  is  used  as  well  as  the  conjunctive :  Sunt  multi, 
qvi  eripiunt  aliis,  qvod  aliis  largiantur  (Cic.  OiF.  I.  14).  Nonnulli  sunt 
in  hoc  ordine,  qvi  aut  ea,  qvae  imminent,  non  videant,  aut  ea,  qvae  vident, 

*  [^QuiU  quidem  digna  statuissent,  in  quibns  elaborarent  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  1).] 
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dUsimulent  (Id.  iu  Cat.  I.  12).     Duo  tempora  inciderunt,  gvtbus  aUqvid 
contra  Caesaretn  Pompejo  ivaserim  (Id.  Phil.  II.  10). 

Ohs,  2.  If  a  relative  propoeition  belongs  to  a  negative  idea,  of  which 
something  definite  is  predicated  (as,  nothing  is  a  good),  it  may  stand  in 
the  indicative,  as  being  subjoined  merely  for  the  sake  of  defining  the  idea, 
e.  g.  Nihil  honum  ett^  qvod  non  eum^  qm  id  possidety  melioremjaeit  (Cic. 
Par.  I.  4,  nothing,  that  does  not  make  its  possessor  better,  is  a  good),  or 
it  may  be  appended  in  the  conjunctive  in  the  manner  above  mentioned : 
NihU  honum  estj  qvod  non  eum^  qvi  id  possideat,  meliorem  faeiat  (nothing 
is  a  good,  there  is  no  good,  which  would  not  make  its  possessor  better). 
Netno  rex  Fersarum  potest  esse,  qvi  non  ante  majorum  disciplinam  perce* 
perit  (Cic.  de  Div.  I.  41). 

Obg,  3.  For  nemo  est,  qvi  non^  nihil  est,  qvod  non,  the  expression 
with  qvin  (is,  id)  may  likewise  be  employed  (§.  440,  Ohs,  3).  Where  a 
definite  case  must  necessarily  be  expressed  (as  it  nearly  always  must, 
where  the  relative  would  have  been  in  the  accusative),  either  is  must  be 
inserted,  or  (which  is  to  be  preferred)  the  relative  retained  {qvem  non^ 
qvod  non). 

§.  366.  Relative  propositions  are  put  in  the  conjanctive^  when 
they  are  intended  to  express  the  reason  of  the  leading  proposition, 
so  that  qvi  approaches  to  the  signification  of  qtmm  w.  (You  are  to 
do  it,  as  he  who  can  do  it ;  i.  q.  since  you  can  do  it.)  Canimut 
fuit  mirifica  vigilantia,  qvi  suo  toto  consulatu  aomnum  non  viderit 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  YII.  30).  Miseret  tut  me,  qvi  hunc  tantum  hominem 
facias  inimicum  tibi  (Ter.  Eun.  IV.  7,  32).  Ut  cubitum  discessimus 
(when  we  were  gone  to  bed)  me,  qvi  ad  multam  noctem  vigiloMem, 
artior,  qvam  solebat,  somnus  compUxus  est  (Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  I). 
O  fortunate  adolescens,  qvi  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  inve- 
neris  (Id.  pro  Arch.  10) '. 

Obs.  1.  In  many  cases  the  choice  rests  with  the  speaker,  whether  he 
will  expressly  shew  by  the  use  of  the  conjunctive,  that  the  relative  propo- 
sition contains  the  reason,  or  whether  he  will  simply  add  it  in  the  indica- 
tive as  an  explanation.  Thus  it  may  be  said  :  Sabeo  senectuti  magnam 
gratiam,  qvae  mihi  sermonis  aviditatem  auxit,  potionis  et  cibi  tustulU 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  14) ;  but  it  might  also  be  expressed  auxerit — susiulerit 
(since  it  has,  because  it  has). 

Obs.  2.  The  assigning  of  the  reason  is  strengthened  by  the  expres- 
sions, utpote  qvi,  ut  qvi  (as  being  one  who)  or  praesertim  qvi  ^  (especially 
as  one  who  i.  q.  especially  as  he),  which  are  constructed  with  the  con- 

*  {^Tarquinio  quid  impttdentius,  qui  helium  gereret  cum  tit,  qui  ejus  non  iulerant 
iuperbiamr  (Cic.  Tusc  III.  12).] 

"  [Praesertim  qui  not  non  pugnando,  sed  tncendo  superare  potueruut  (Cic  in  CaL 
III.  9).] 
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junctive.  Qvippe  qvi  (properly  signifying,  certainly,  as  one  who  — , 
certainly,  sinoe  he  — )  is  constructed  both  with  the  conjunctive,  and  in 
some  writers  (Sallust,  Livy)  with  the  indicative :  Soils  candor  illustHor 
est  qvam  ullius  ignis,  qvippe  qvi  immenso  mundo  tarn  longe  lateqve  collu' 
eeat  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  15).  Animus  fortuna  non  eget,  qvippe  qvaeprohita* 
tem^  industriam,  aliasqve  artes  honas  neqve  dare  neqve  eripere  cuiqvam 
potest  (Sail.  Jug.  1). 

Obs,  3.  The  conjunctive  is,  likewise  employed  iu  relative  propositions, 
which  contain  an  antithesis  to  the  leading  proposition  (compare  what  is 
said  of  qvum,  $.358,  Obs,  3) :  Sgo,  qvi  sero  ac  leviter  Graecas  Utter  as 
attigissem,  tatnen,  qvum  in  Ciliciam  prqficiscens  Athenas  venissem,  com- 
plures  ibi  dies  sum  commoratus  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  18).  Nosmefipsi,  qvi  Ly- 
curgei  (strict  as  Lycurgus)  a  principio  Juissemtis,  qvotidie  demitigamur 
(idadAtt.  I.  13). 

§.  367.  A  relative  proposition  constituting  a  periphrasis,  may  be  put  in 
the  conjunctive  with  an  hypothetical  declaration  of  what  will  happen,  in 
case  the  existence  of  such  a  person  or  thing  as  that  indicated  in  the 
periphrasis  should  be  assumed,  e.  g.  Haec  et  innumerahilia  ex  eodem  ge- 
nets qvi  videatf  nonne  cogatur  confiteri  deos  esse  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  4),  if  any 
one  sees  this,  will  he  not  be  compelled  ?  Qvi — videt,  nonne  cogitur  —  ? 
is  not  he  who  sees  this,  compelled  ?    See  §.  350  a, 

§.  368.  Relative  propositions  stand  in  the  conjunctive,  when 
they  form  constituent  parts  of  an  expression  (of  a  thought,  resolu- 
tion^ &c,),  which  is  mentioned  in  the  leading  proposition  as  the 
expression  of  another  party,  and  do  not  contain  an  idea,  which  the 
speaker  himself  declares  as  his  own :  Socrates  exsecrari  eum  sole- 
bat  ,  qvi  primus  utilitatem  a  jure  sejunxisset  (Cic.  Legg.  I.  12 ; 
whoever  it  might  be,  that  had  — ;  whom  Socrates  imagined  to 
himself,  without  thinking  of  any  definite  individual,  as  the  author 
of  this  separation).  Nemo  extulit  eum  verbis ,  qvi  ita  diansset,  ut 
qvi  adessenty  intelligerentj  qvid  diceret  (Id.  de  Or.  III.  14),  him, 
who  (i.  q.  any  one,  because  he),  according  to  his  view,  had  so 
spoken  — .  Paetus  omnes  Hbros,  qvos  frater  suus  reliqvisset,  mihi 
donavit  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  1,  which  his  brother  might  have  left; 
which  his  brother,  as  he  believed,  had  left.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  expressed:  qvos  frater  ejus  reliqvit,  which  his  brother  left). 
In  Hispaniis  prorogatum  veteribus  praetoribus  imperium,  cum  exer- 
citibus,  qvos  haberent  (Liv.  XL.  18 ;  expressed  as  a  part  of  the 
senatusconsultum,) 

Obs.  The  idea  mentioned  in  the  leading  proposition  may  be  the  speaker's 
own,  if  it  be  specified  as  one  that  he  entertained  at  some  other  time : 

Tt 
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Occurrehant  (I  called  to  mind)  colles  campiqve  et  Tiberis  et  hoe  eoelwn^ 
suJb  qvo  natus  edueatusqve  essem  (Liv.  V.  54).  Sometimes  the  distinction 
is  only  slight,  whether  a  relative  proposition  is  expressed  as  part  of  ano- 
ther person's  idea  (in  the  conjunctive)  or  as  the  speaker's  own  (in  the 
indicative),  e.  g.  Majoree  natu  nil  rectum  putant,  nisi  qvod  Mi  plaeuerit 
or  nisi  qvod  ipsis  placuit.  (The  conjunctive  shews  that  they  are  conscious 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  judgment  is  influenced.  Compare  §.  490  c, 
Obs.  3,  respecting  sui  and  suus.)^ 

§.  369.  As  in  relative  propositions  (§.  368),  the  conjunctive  is 
also  employed  in  other  subordinate  propositions^  which  are  asserted 
as  parts  of  the  idea  mentioned  in  the  leading  proposition^  e.  g.  in 
conditional  propositions  :  Hex  praemium  proposuit  (praemium  pro- 
poaitum  est)  H  qvis  hostem  occidissei  (§.  348,  Obs.  3.  Compare  what 
is  said  of  the  causal  propositions  §.  357  a.).  The  conjunctive  is 
consequently  employed  in  all  subordinate  propositions  (whether 
relative  or  connected  by  conjunctions),  which  are  added  to  com- 
plete an  idea  expressed  by  an  infinitive,  or  a  proposition  standing 
in  the  conjunctive,  or  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  the  con- 
tents of  which  subordinate  proposition  are  asserted  by  the  speaker 
not  simply  as  an  actual  fact,  but  only  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
idea  stated  in  the  infinitive  or  conjunctive  (oratio  obliqva,  indirect 
language).  If  on  the  other  hand  a  remark  or  explanation  by  the 
speaker  himself  (which  may  be  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the 
leading  idea)  or  a  description  of  something  that  actually  exists 
independently  of  the  contents  of  the  main  proposition,  is  inserted 
in  a  conjunctive  or  infinitive  proposition,  the  indicative  is  employed, 
a.  Potentis  est  facere  qvod  velit.  {Homo  potens  facit  qvod  vtdt.) 
Non  dubitavi  id  a  tepetere,  qvod  mihi  esset  omnium  maximum  niaxi- 
meqve  necessarium  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  6.  Id  a  te  peto,  qvod  mihi  est 
maximum).  Qvod  me  admones,  ut  me  integrum,  qvoad  possim,  servem,  , 
gratum  est  (Id.  ad  Att.  VII.  26.  Serva  te  integrum^  qvoad poteris),  i 
Rogavitj  ut,  qvoniam  sibi  vivo  non  subvenisset,  mortem  suam  ne  in-  I 
ultam  esse  pateretur  (Id.  Div.  I.  27.  Qvoniam  mihi  vivo  non  subve- 
nisti,  mortem  meam  ne  imiltam  esse  passus  sis).  In  Hortensio  me- 
moriafuit  tanta,  ut,  qvae  secum  commentatus  esset,  ea  sine  scripto 
verbis  eisdem  redderet,  qvibus  cogitavisset  (Id.  Brut.  88.  Horten- 
sius,  qvae  secum  erat  commentatus,  ea  verbis  eisdem  reddebat,  qvibus 
cogitaverat).     Mos  est  Athenis,  laudari  in  condone  eos,  qvi  sint  in 

'  Alius  aUa  causa  allata,  qvam  sibi  ad  prqfieiscendum  necessariam  esse  dictret,  petebati 
ut  sibi  Caesaris  voluntate  discedere  licerei  (Caes.  B.  G.  1.89).  Dicerei  stands  in  the 
conjunctive  instead  of  qvae — necessaria  esset  (the  reason  which,  as  he  said,  compelled 
him).     See  §.357  a,  Obs.  2. 
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proeliis  interfecii  (Id.  Or.  44).  Multum  et  nobismetipsis  et  nostris 
profuturi  videbamwr,  H  superstiiionem  funditus  stistulissemus  (Cic.  de 
Div.  II.  72.  Multum  proderimus^  si  supersiitionem  susiulerimus). 
Si  luce  qvoqve  canes  lairent,  qvum  deos  salutatum  aliqtn  venerint, 
crura  its  svffringantur^  gvod  acres  sint  etiam  turn,  qvum  suspicio 
nulla  sit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  20.  Of  a  thing  which  actaally  happened 
it  would  be  thus  expressed:  canes  latrant,  qvum  deos  salutatum 
aliqvi  venerunt,  and^  crura  iis  suffringantur,  qvod  acres  sunt  etiam 
turn,  qvum  suspicio  nulla  est),  Et  earum  rerum,  qvibus  abundaremus, 
exportatio,  et  earum,  qvibus  egeremus,  invectio  nulla  esset,  nisi  his 
muneribus  homines  fungerentur  (Id.  Off.  II.  3.  Earum  rerum,  qvibus 
abundamus,  exportatio  nulla  est.  The  excess  and  deficiency  also 
form  a  part  of  the  hypothesis  :  Even  if  we  had  a  superabundance 
of  any  thing,  it  could  not  be  exported  — ).  b.  Apud  Hypanim 
fluvium,  qvi  ab  Europae  parte  in  Pontum  influit  (observation  of  the 
speaker  himself)^  Aristoteles  ait,  bestiolas  qvasdam  nasci,  qvae  unum 
diem  vivant  (part  of  the  assertion  of  Aristotle  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  39). 
Qvis  potest  esse  tam  aversus  a  vero,  qvi  neget,  haec  omnia,  qvae  vi- 
demus  (the  whole  of  this  visible  universe),  deorum  immortalium 
potestate  administrari  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  9). 

OhA,  1.  In  many  cases  a  relative  periphrasis  may  apply  either  to  an 
independent  idea,  an  existing  class  of  persons  or  things,  or  simply  to  a 
part  of  an  idea  which  has  been  mentioned :  Eloqvendt  vis  effidt,  ut  ea, 
qvae  ignoramus,  discere,  et  ea,  qvae  scimus,  alios  docere  possimus  (Cic.  N. 
D.  II.  59).  Here  ea,  qvae  ignoramus  and  ea,  quae  seimus  are  designated 
as  two  existing  classes  of  objects ;  but  it  might  also  have  been  expressed ; 
ut  ea,  quae  ignoremus,  discere,  et  ea,  qvae  seiamus,  alios  docere  possimus 
(what  may  be  unknown  [known]  to  us).  Sometimes  such  an  indicative 
is  used  in  a  very  singular  way :  Tertia  est  sententia,  ut,  qvanti  qvisqve  se 
ipsefacit,  tantifiat  ah  amicis  (Cic.  Lael.  16).  If,  when  the  leading  pro- 
position is  in  the  perfect,  a  general  idea  is  expressed  in  such  a  subordinate 
proposition  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  imperfect,  it  is  thereby  shewn 
to  be  a  dependent  member  of  the  leading  idea :  Rexparari  eajussit,  qvae 
ad  helium  necessaria  essent ;  but,  rex  arfna,  tela,  machinas,  ceteraqve,  qvae 
in  hello  necessaria  sunt,  parari  jussit. 

Ohs.  2.  The  historians  not  unirequently  use  the  indicative  irregularly 
in  relative  circumlocutions  and  definitions,  which  are  yet  naturally  or 
necessarily  to  be  understood  as  parts  of  the  idea  quoted  as  held  by  an- 
other, e.  g.  Scaptius  infit,  annum  se  tertium  et  octogesimum  agere,  et  in  eo 
agro,  de  qvo  agitur,  mtlitasse  (Li v.  III.  71.  In  eo  agro,  de  qvo  agitur, 
mUitavi).     C.  Mario  magna  atqve  mirahilia  portendi  haruspex  dixerat ; 
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proindey  qvae  animo  agitdbat,  Jretus  die  ageret  (Sail.  Jug.  63.  Proinde^ 
qvae  animo  agitas^fretm  dis  age  /). 

Ohs.  3.  It  may  be  especially  noticed,  that  the  particle  dum  is  often  put 
by  the  poets  and  later  writers  with  the  historical  present  (§.  336,  Obs.  2) 
in  the  indicative,  though  the  proposition  is  a  part  of  an  idea  attributed 
to  another,  which  is  expressed  in  the  infinitive :  Dic^  hospes,  Spartae,  luw 
te  hie  vidisse  jacenteSy  dum  Sanctis  patriae  legibus  ohsegvimur  (Cic.  poet. 
Tusc.  I.  42).  (More  accurately :  Video,  dum  breviter  voluerim  dicere^ 
dictum  esse  a  mepaullo  obscuriuSy  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  41.) 

§.  370.  Besides  the  rules  which  have  been  hitherto  given  for  the 
use  of  the  conjunctive  in  general^  it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  second  person  of  the  conjunctive  is  used  of  a  person  whose 
existence  is  only  assumed,  to  express  by  that  means  a  single  un- 
defined subject,  which  we  imagine  to  ourselves,  in  order  to  state  a 
thing  in  general  terms,  {some  one,  one).  (The  conjunctive  shews^ 
that  the  whole  statement  rests  on  this  assumption.)  This  form 
is  found  in  conditional  discourse,  in  hypothetical  statements^ 
and  questions  concerning  that  which  can  and  will  happen  (§.  350 
and  353),  in  subordinate  propositions  with  conjunctions  and  in 
relative  propositions  (with  qvi  or  an  indefinite  relative),  and  in 
commands  and  prohibitions  (see  on  the  imperative,  chap.  V.)  : 
AegvabUitatem  conservare  non  possis,  si  aliorum  naturam  imiians 
omittas  tuam  (Cic.  Off.  I.  81.  Of  an  actually  existing  subject  it 
would  be,  conservare  non  possumus,  si  omittimus).  Si  scieris  aspi- 
dem  occtUte  latere  uspiam,  et  velle  aliqvem  imprudentem  super  earn 
assidiSre,  improbe  feceris,  nisi  admonueris,  ne  asstdat  (Cic.  Finn.  II. 
18.  Si  sciemus — improbe  fademus).  Dicas  {credos,  putes)  adduC" 
tumpropius  frondere  Tarentum  {Hot.  Ep.  1. 16,  ll,=rfu:a^  aliqms). 
Qvem  neqve  gloria  neqve  pericula  excitant,  neqvicqvam  hortere  (Sail. 
Cat.  58) .  Crederes  victos  esse  (Liv.  II.  43),  one  might  have  sup- 
posed they  were  conquered.  Canes  venaticos  diceres  (Cic.  Verr. 
IV.  13),  one  would  have  said  they  were  hounds.  (Concerning  the 
imperfect  see  §.  350  a.)  Tanto  amore  possessiones  suas  amplexi 
tenebant,  ut  ab  iis  membra  divelli  citius  posse  diceres  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  I 

20).  Ut  sunt,  qvi  urbanis  rebus  bellicas  anteponant,  sic  reperias 
multos,  qvibus  periculosa  consilia  qvietis  splendidiora  videantur 
(Id.  Off.  I.  24).     Ubi  istum  invenias,  qvi  honorem  amid  unteponat  | 

suo  ?  (Id.  Lael.  17.  Of  an  actual  subject :  Ubi  eos  inveniemus,  qvi 
opes  amicitiae  non  anteponant  f  Id.  ibid.).  Qvum  animum  ab  isiis 
imaginibus  ad  veritatem  traduxeris,  nihil  relinqviitar  (Id.  Tusc.  Y. 
f},=:qvum  traduximus).    Bonus  segnior  fit,  ubi  negligas  (SaU.  Jug. 
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31.  If  not  in  the  second  person  it  would  be  expressed^  ubi  negli' 
ffitur).  Qmim  aeias  exirema  advenil,  turn  illtid,  qyod  praeteriit, 
effluxit ;  tantum  remdnet,  qvod  virtute  et  recte  factu  consecutus  sis 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  19,=:^cansecuti  sumus,  consecutus  aliqvis  est).  Con/or* 
maiio  sententiarum  permanet,  qvibuscunqve  verbis  uti  velis  (Id.  de 
Or.  III.  62,=ttfimiir). 

Ohs.  1.  A  conditional  proposition  of  this  kind  in  the  conjunctiye  does 
not  require  the  conjunctiye  in  the  leading  proposition :  Mens  qvogve  et 
animus,  nisi  iangvam  lumini  oleum  instillesy  exstinguwntur  senectute  (Cic. 
Cat.  M.  11).  In  excitando  et  in  acuendo  plurimum  valet,  H  laudes  eum, 
gvem  cohortere  (Id.  ad  Fain.  XV.  21),  except  when  the  conditional  pro- 
position contains  only  an  imaginary  case,  in  which  something  would 
occur :  Si  constitueris  te  cuipiam  advocatum  in  rem  praesentem  esse  ven* 
turum  atgve  interim  graviter  a^rotare  Jllius  coeperit,  non  sit  contra  qffi- 
eium  non  facer e,  qvod  dixeris  (Cic.  Off.  I.  10),  assuming  that  some  one 
had  — ,  it  would  then  — . 

Ohs.  2.  2V  is  very  seldom  inserted  when  the  second  person  is  employed 
in  this  way  (e.  g.  Virtutem  necessario  gloria,  etiamsi  tu  id  non  agas,  eon- 
seqvitur  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  38)  ;  on  the  other  hand  te,  tui,  tibi,  tuus  may  be 
referred  to  such  a  subject.  Te  is  put  in  this  way  with  the  infinitive,  to 
denote  an  indefinite  and  assumed  individual  subject  (in  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  as  only  the  assumed  object  of  a  judgment ;  see  §.  398 
a.),  e.  g.  Nullum  est  testimonium  victoriae  eertius,  qvam,  qvos  saepe  me- 
tuerisj  eos  te  vindos  ad  supplicium  dud  videre  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  26)  >. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Formation  of  Objective  Propositions  in  the  Coi^nctive,  and 

of  the  Particles  employed  in  them. 

§.  371.  Since  the  idea  of  an  action  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or 
phrase  may  be  expressed  not  only  by  a  proposition  in  the  conjunc- 
tiye,  but  also  by  the  infinitive  (accusative  with  the  infinitive)^  and 
the  conjunctive  propositions  of  this  class  are  formed  with  various 
particles  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predicate  in  the  leading 
proposition^  rules  will  here  be  given  for  the  application  of  these 
propositions^  and  the  use  of  the  particles  proper  to  each.  (Those 
cases  in  which  the  object  is  expressed  by  an  accusative  with  the  in- 
finitive or  an  infinitive  alone  will  be  treated  of  in  the  6th  chapter.) 
Generally  speaking,  the  object  is  expressed  by  a  proposition  in  the 
conjunctive  after  all  verbs  and  phrases  which  signify  an  exertion 
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or  action  directed  to  a  particular  end^  or  indicate  that  something 
happens. 

Oht*  The  conjunctiTe  clause  (after  verbs  of  the  first  class)  is  frequently 
expressed  in  English  by  a  simple  infinitive. 

§.  372.  a.  A  proposition  with  tU  is  subjoined  to  all  those  verbs 
or  phrases^  which  signify  in  one  way  or  another^  to  bring  about  an 
occurrence,  or,  to  labour,  to  contribute^  to  interest  oneself  to  efiect  it, 
as  a)  facio^  efficio,  perjido^  conseqvor,  asseqvor,  adipiscor,  impetro,  per- 
vinco  ;  coTUvetudo,  naturafert; — b)  oro,  rogo^  peto^precoTj  obsecro^jlagito, 
postulot — euro,  video  (look  to  it,  thdii)^  provideo^  prospicioy — svadeo^per- 
svadeo,  censeo  (to  judge),  horior,  adhortor,  moneo^  admoneo,  permoveo,  ad- 
duco,  incitOf  impello,  cogOy — impero,  mando,  praecipio,  dico  (to  saj  to  a 
person,  that  he  is  to  — ,  seribo^  mittq^  to  write  to  any  one,  send  to  any  one, 
that  he  is  to),  edtco,  concedo,  pennitto  (sinoX — statue  (to  determine,  that 
some  one  is  to),  constituo,  decemo, — volo  (to  wish,  that  some  one  — ), 
nolo,  malOy  opto  (that  some  one  — ),  studeo  (to  exert  oneself,  endeavour, 
that  some  one  — ),  nitor,  contendo,  elahoro,  pvgno, — id  ago,  operant  do, 
legem  firo,  lex  est,  senatus  consultum  fit,  auctor  sum,  consilium  do,  magna 
eupiditas  est  (a  vehement  longing  that  something  should  take  place),  &c. 
Sol  efficity  ut  omnia  flareant.  Dolabella  ad  me  scripsit,  fit  gvampri- 
mum  in  Italiam  venirem  (Cic.  ad  Att.  YII.  1).  Elaborandum  est, 
ut  nosmet  ipsi  nobis  mederi  possimus  (Id.  Tusc.  III.  13).  Mulli 
turn  qvum  maaimefallunt,  id  agunt,  ut  boni  viri  esse  videantur  (Id. 
Ofi^.  I.  18).     Ciira,  ut  valeas.    Mogavi,  ut  proficiscerentur. 

Ohs,  It  may  be  observed  of  the  particle  ut  {uti),  that  it  has  its  root  in 
the  same  interrogative  and  relative  pronominal  theme,  from  which  uter, 
ubi,  &c.  are  derived,  and  therefore  originally  signifies  how,  or  (relatively) 
as  (§.201,  5).  From  how  is  deduced  the  signification  that,  as  applied  to 
express  a  purpose  and  the  object  of  the  verb,  (to  exert  oneself,  how  one 
may  attain  a  thing),  and  from  the  relative  usage  partly  the  signification 
as  soon  as  {ut  vent,  ahiit),  partly  that  of  so  that  ( just  as  the  pronoun  qvi 
acquires  the  signification  of  so  that  he).  Then:  the  original  signification 
is  still  further  lost,  so  that  the  word  only  marks  out  a  proposition  inde- 
finitely and  generally  as  the  object  or  complement  of  another  (with  verbs 
of  happening). 

b.  If  the  object  is  expressed  negatively  (to  bring  it  about,  to 
exert  oneself,  that  a  thing  may  not  happen),  the  particle  ne  is  used 
instead  of  ut  (also  ut — ne),  Peto,  non  ut  aligvid  novi  decemaiur, 
sed  ne  qvid  novi  decematur  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  7).  Vos  adepti  estis, 
ne  gvem  civem  metueretis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  13).     After  the  verbs  which 
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signify  to  bring  about,  to  effect,  tti  non  is  also  made  use  of.     See 
on  this  §.  456  with  Obs.  3. 

Obs.  1.  We  should  remark  the  expression  videre,  ne,  to  look  to  it,  that 
not,  whether  perhaps  not.  Vide,  ne  mea  eanjectura  sit  verier  (Cio.  pro 
Cluent.  35).  Hence  vide  ne  has  sometimes  nearly  the  signification  of 
Jfear. 

Obs.  2.  Those  verbs  which  signify,  to  wish  that  a  thing  may  happen 
(volo,  kcy  placet,  it  is  resolved,  sometimes  studeo,  postulo),  govern  also  an 
accusative  with  infinitive  ;  Volo  te  hoc  scire.  See  § .  396.  Volo  {nolo, 
malo)  is  commonly  used  only  with  the  conjunctive  without  ut  in  short  and 
unambiguous  expressions  (see  Obs.  4),  otherwise  with  the  accusative  and 
infinitive :  Qvid  visfaciam  ?  (Ter.  Eun.  V.  9, 24).  Tu  ergo  eaperiamur  ? 
(Virg.  B.  III.  28).  Tuadmede  rebus  omnibus  scribas  velim  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
VII.  1 3).  (More  rarely :  Volo^  ut  mihi  respondeas,  Cic.  in  Vat.  6).  Sino, 
to  let,  permit,  is  employed  in  the  same  way,  e.  g.  sine,  vivam  (rarely,  ut 
vivam) ;  otherwise  in  the  infinitive  (§.  390)  or  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive  (§.  396). 

Obs.  3.  With  some  of  those  verbs  which  signify  "  to  exercise  an  in- 
fiuence  over  others,  to  induce  them  to  do  something,"  the  action  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  infinitive  alone,  as  after  moneo  and  particularly 
cogo.  See  §.  390.  Some  may  be  followed  by  ad  with  the  gerund:  Im- 
pello  aliqvem  ad  faciendum  aliqvid. 

Obs.  4.  After  those  verbs,  which  denote  a  wish  combined  with  an  in- 
fluence over  others  (particularly  to  advise,  to  beg,  to  persuade),  and  after 
Jac  andykro  (but  otherwise  not  aSter  facio  and  the  others  which  signify 
to  effectuate,  to  obtain)  ut  may  be  omitted  and  the  conjunctive  alone  em- 
ployed, if  the  construction  is  evident,  especially  if  the  conjunctive  stands 
not  long  before  or  after  the  governing  verb :  Die  veniat.  Fac  cogites, 
qvi  sis.  Sine  te  exorem  (Ter.  Andr.  V.  3,  30).  Oaesar  Labieno  mandat, 
Memos  religvosqve  Belgas  adeat  atqve  in  officio  contineat  (Caes.  B.  G.  III. 
11).  Albinus  Massivae  persvadet^  qvoniam  ex  stirpe  Masinissae  sit,  reg- 
num  Nwmidiae  ah  senatu  petat  (Sail.  Jug.  35).  Jugurtha  oppidanos  hor* 
tatur,  moenia  defendant  (Id.  ibid.  56). 

Obs.  5.  Some  of  the  verbs  and  phrases  here  mentioned  have  at  the 
same  time  another  signification,  in  which  they  denote  an  opinion  or  the 
eliciting  of  an  opinion ;  and  then  they  govern  an  accusative  with  the  in- 
finitive, as  statuo,  to  assume,  decemo,  to  determine,  judge,  volo,  to  main- 
tain (of  philosophical  dicta),  eontendo,  to  maintain,  concede,  to  grant,  |7«r- 
svadeo,  to  make  a  person  believe,  moneo,  to  remind  one  (that  so  and  so  is), 
effieio  {conjicio),  to  conclude,  prove,  cogo,  to  conclude,  make  good,  addu- 
cor,  to  be  induced  to  believe,  auctor  sum,  to  assure ;  9.  g.  concede,  non 
esse  m/iseros,  gvi  mortui  sunt  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  7).     Dicaearchus  vult  efficere, 
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animoB  esse  mortales  (Id.  ib.  I.  31).  Yet  eoneedo,  contendo,  efffcio,  addu- 
cor,  and  a  few  similar  expressions  are,  in  consequence  of  their  original 
signification,  also  used  with  ut ;  Ex  qvo  efficitur^  ut^  gvod  sit  honestum, 
id  tit  solum  hanum  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  15 ;  but  also  JEx  qvo  efficitury  hones- 
fate  una  vitam  contineri  heatam.  Id.  ibid.).  Facio  signifying  ^'  to  repre* 
sent  a  person  as  doing  a  thing,"  has  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  or 
the  present  participle  in  apposition  to  the  object  (as  induco  aliqvem  lo^ 
£veniem)  ;  Isoeratem  Plato  admirdbiliter  in  Phaedro  laudari  fecit  (Cic. 
de  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  6).  J[enophon  Socratem  disputantem  faeit,formam  dei 
qyaeri  non  oportere  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  12).  Polyphemwn  Homerus  own  ariete 
eolloqyeniem  facit  ejusqvelaudare  fbrtunas^  gyody  qva  vellety  ingredi  posset^ 
et,  qvae  vellet,  attingeret  (Id.  Tusc.  V.  39).  FaCy  imagine,  assume,  always 
has  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  FaOy  qvaesoy  qvi  ego  sinty  esse 
te  (Cic.  Fam.  VII.  23).  {Facio  with  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in 
the  signification  to  cause,  is  poetical :  Jiati  me  coram  cemere  letum  fe^ 
eisti;  Virg.  Aen.  II.  538.) 

Ohs.  6.  After  the  words  causa^  ratiOy  and  argumewtum,  and  phrases  of  a 
simihbr  signification,  the  object  is  expressed  by  a  proposition  with  one  of 
the  particles  qvare,  qvamobremy  cur  (reason,  why,  i.  e.  reason  to).  We 
have  also  simply  est  {nihil  est,  qvid  est)  cur  {gvamobrem,  gvare,  qvod)y  one 
has  reason  (no  reason)  :  Multae  sunt  causae,  qoamohrem  hunc  hominem 
citpiam  abdueere  (Ter.  £un.  I.  2,  65).  Qvid  fuit  causae,  our  in  Afrieam 
Caesarem  non  seqverere  t  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  29).  Nihil  affert  Zeno,  qvare 
mundum  ratione  utiputemus  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  9  ;  no  reason  why  we  should 
believe.  Qvid  est,  cur  tu  in  isto  loco  sedeas  f  (Id.  pro  Cluent.  53).  Non 
est,  gvod  invideas  istis^  qvos  magnos  felicesqve  populus  vocat  (Senec.  £p. 
94).     (Very  rarely,  causa  est,  »#■). 

§.  873.  With  verbs  and  phrases,  which  denote  in  general  that  a 
thing  happens  or  is  going  on^  a  proposition  with  ut  is  used^  to  signify 
what  happens^  &C. ;  thus  yinthjitffuturum  est,  accidit,  contingit,  evenit, 
usu  venit,  est  (it  is  the  case,  that)  seqvitur,  restat,  reliqvum  esty  relinqvitury 
superest,  proximwn  est  (the  next  action,  the  next  thing  is),  extremum  est, 
prope  est,  longe  abest,  tantum  dbesU  (In  negative  propositions  ut  non,  and 
not  ne,  is  employed :  see  §.  456.)  Accidit,  ut  ilia  tempore  in  wrhe  essems 
Saepefit,  ut  it,  qvi  debeant  (owe  us  money)  ^  non  respondeani  ad  iempus 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XVI.  2).  Si  haec  enuntiatio  vera  non  est,  seqvitur,  ut 
falsa  sit  (Id.  de  Fat.  12),  Jtestat,  ut  doceam,  omnia,  qvae  sint  in 
hoc  mundo,  hominum  causa  facta  esse  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  61).  Proxi- 
mtim  est,  ut  doceam,  deorum  providentia  mundum  administrari  (Id. 
ib.  II.  29)*    Propius  nihil  est  factum  qvam  ut  Caio  occideretur 

'  Magna  catuc  abtolutionU  Fonteji  est,  ne  qva  insignii  kuic  imperio  ignominia  ttucU 
piaiur  (Cic.  pro  Foot.  12).  A  great  reason  for  acquitting  Fonteias  is,  that  no  (the  wish 
to  avoid)  — .     PropositioQ  expressing  a  purpose. 
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(Id.  ad  Qv.  Fr.  I.  2^  5).  (So  also :  Servilius  ad  id,  gvod  de  pecunia 
creditajus  non  dixerat,  adjiciebat  [(added  this  proceeding)]^  ut  ne 
dekctvm  qvidem  militum  haberet;  Liv.  II.  27). 

Obs.  I.  Here  we  should  also  notice  the  expressions  necesse  est  and 
oportet,  it  is  necessary,  which  are  constructed  sometimes  with  the  con- 
junctive without  ui  {necesse  est,  ut  is  rare)  sometimes  with  the  ac- 
cusative and  infinitive.:  Leuctrica  pu^ffM  immortalis  sit,  necesse  est 
(Com.  Epam.  10).  Corpus  mortals  interire  necesse  est.  Ex  rerum  cog- 
nitione  efflorescat  oportet  oratio.  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  6).  (Oportet,  used  to 
signify  duty,  always  has  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  Without  a 
definite  subject  it  is  expressed  thus  :  necesse  est  ire,  oportet  ire,)  (Con- 
cerning licet  with  the  conjunctive  see  §.  389,  Obs,  5.) 

Obs.  2.  When  seqvitur  denotes  a  logical  conclusion,  it  may  have  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  but  is  generally  constructed  with  ut.  Con^ 
tingit  (mdhi)  signifying  I  succeed,  and  restat  (it  remains)  are  also,  by  the 
poets  and  later  writers,  constructed  with  the  simple  infinitive :  Ifon  cuivis 
homini  eontingit  adire  Corinthwn  (Kor.  Ep.  I.  1 7,  36).  (The  following  is 
the  more  usual  construction :  Thrasybulo  contigit,  ut  patriam  liberaretf 
Com.  Thras.  1.) 

Obs.  3.  The  verb  aecedit,  "  to  this  is  to  be  added"  (by  which  the 
hearer  is  referred  to  some  circumstance  yet  remaining),  is  either  simi- 
larly constructed  with  ut,  or  it  is  asserted  of  an  indicative  proposition 
with  gvod,  which  states  the  circumstance  (compare  §.  398  b)  :  Ad  Appii 
Claudii  senectutem  accedebat  etiam,  ut  caeous  esset  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  6).  Ac' 
cedit,  gvod  patrem  plus  etiam,  qvam  tu  scis,  amo  (Id.  ad  Att.  XIII.  2]). 
(If  a  circumstance  is  stated,  not  as  actually  existing,  but  only  as  condi- 
tional and  assumed,  gvod  cannot  stand,  but  only  ut,  e.  g.  Si  vero  illud 
gvogve  accedef,  ut  dives  sit  reus,  difficillima  causa  erit.  On  the  contrary 
we  find  no  variation  in  the  phrase  adde  gvod,  add  the  circumstance, 
that  — ).     (On  exspecto,  ut,  see  §.  360,  Ols.  1.) 

§.  874.  A  proposition  with  ut  is  subjoined  to  substantives  and 
pronouns  in  connection  with  sum,  which  intimate  that  a  thing  hap- 
pens or  is  to  happen^  in  order  to  express  that  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding idea  refers,  and  in  which  it  manifests  itself :  Est  hoc  com^ 
mune  vUium  in  magnis  liberisqve  civitaiibus,  ut  invidia  gloriae  comes 
sit  (Com.  Chabr.  3).  Mos  est  hominum,  ut  nolint  eundem  pluribus 
rebus  excellere  (Cic.  Brut.  21).  Chdtus  deorum  est  optimus,  ut  (con- 
sists in  this,  that)  eos  semper  pura,  integra,  incorrupta  mente  venC" 
remur  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  28).  Altera  est  res  (the  second  thing  required 
is)  ut  res  geras  magnas  et  arduas  plenasqve  laborum  (Id.  Ofi^.  I.  20). 
Fuit  hoc  in  M.  Crasso,  ut  existimari  vellet  nostrorum  hominum  pru- 
dentiam  Graecis  anteferre  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  1).    Adkuc  in  hoc  sum 
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sententia,  nihil  utfaciamas,  nisi  qvod  Caesar  velle  videatur  (Id.  ad 
Fam.  IV.  4).     In  eo  est,  ut  proficiscar, 

Obs.  1.  Such  expressions  as  mos  est,  cultus  est  opttmtts  (without  a  pro- 
noun) arc  BometimeB  also  completed  hy  a  simple  infinitiye :  Vtrginihus 
Tyriis  mos  est  yestare  pharetram  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  336). 

Obs.  2.  If  a  judgment  is  pronounced  concerning  the  character  of  an 
action  that  is  only  supposed  (i  ot  declared  as  of  actual  occurrence)  by 
means  of  an  adjective  with  sum  or  some  equivalent  phrase  {aeqvum  est, 
optimum  est,  &c. — magna  laus  est,  qvi  probari  potest  T  qvam  hahet  aeqvi- 
tatem  /),  the  subject  is  expressed  either  by  an  infinitive  alone  or  an  accu- 
sative with  the  infinitive  (§.  398  a).  Yet  such  propositions  are  also  found 
with  «^,  when  it  is  intended  to  denote  at  the  same  time  the  reality  or 
fidsity,  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  action,  e.  g.  Hoe  vero  cptimum 
est  (ironical)  ut  is,  qvi  finem  rerum  expetendarum  voluptatem  esse  dieaiy 
id  ipsum  ultimum  honorum  qvid  et  qvale  sit,  nesciat  [should  not  know ; 
Cic.  Finn.  II.  3).  Non  est  verisimile,  ut  Chrysogonus  korum  servorum 
litteras  adamarit  aut  humanitatem  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  41).  Qvid  tarn  in- 
auditum  qvam  eqvitem  JRomanum  triumphare  ?  Qvid  tarn  inusiiatum  qvam 
ut,  qvum  duo  consules  fortissimi  essent,  eqves  Romanus  ad  helium  maxi- 
mum  pro  consule  mitteretur  T  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  21).  Magnificum  illud 
etiam  Homanisqve  gloriosum,  ut  Graecis  de  philosophia  litteris  npn  egeant 
(Id.  Div.  II.  2). 

§.  375.  a.  A  proposition  with  ne  is  put  after  those  verbs^  which 
in  themselves  express  a  power  of  hindering  and  resisting  (an  agency 
employed  to  prevent  a  thing  from  happening)^  as  impedio,  prohibeo, 
deterreo,  obsisto,  obsto,  officio,  repugno,  intercedo,  interdico,  teneo  (to  with- 
hold, teneo  me,  contineo),  tempero,  recuso,  eaveo  (to  avoid  doing  a  thing,  to 
take  measures,  that  so  and  so  may  not  — ),  &c.  Impedior  dolore  aidmi, 
ne  de  hujus  miseria  plura  dicam  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  33).  Pythagoreis  in- 
ter dictum  erat,  nefaba  vescerentur  (Id.  Div.  I.  30).  JSistiaeus  Mile- 
sins  obsiitit,  ne  res  conficeretur  (Com.  Milt.  3).  Regulus,  ne  senten- 
tiam  diceret,  recusavit  (Cic.  Off.  III.  27).  Cavebam,  ne  cut  suspi- 
cionem  darem  (Id.  ad  Fam.  III.  12). 

Obs,  1.  Cave  is  often  put  with  the  omission  of  ne :  Cave  putes,  cave 
facias,     (Sometimes  recuso,  to  refuse,  and  caveo,  to  avoid,  take  the  infini- 
tive :  Cave  idpetere  apopulo  Romano,  qvod  jure  tibi  negabitur.  Sail.  Jug. 
64.)     {Caveo,  ut  — ,  to  take  cai*e  that,  make  arrangements  that  — .) 

Obs,  2.  Impedio  and  prohibeo  often  have  the  infinitive  (§«390) :  3fe  et 
Sulpicium  impedit  pudor  a  Orasso  hoc  exqvirere  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  35).  Kum 
igitur  ignobiUtas  sapientem  beatum  esse  prohibet  f  (When  on  the  other 
hand  these  verbs  are  constructed  with  ne  the  accusative  is  seldom  re- 
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tained.     We  find  pudor  impedity  ne  exqviram,  but  not  pudor  me  impedit, 
fie  exqviram,) 

b.  To  those  verbs  and  pbraaes,  which  signify  to  hinder  and  to  be 
a  hindrance  {impedio,  prohibeo,  officio,  obsto,  obsisto,  deterreo,  teneo, 
KnA  per  me  fit,  per  me  stat,  the  hindrance  rests  with  me,  morar,  in 
mora  sum,  &c.),  the  objective  proposition  with  qvominus  (literally^ 
that — so  much  the  less)  may  be  subjoined:  Hiemem  credo  adhue 
prohibuisse,  qvomintcs  de  te  certum  haberemus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XII. 
5).  Caesar  cognovit,  per  Jfranium  stare,  qvominus  dimicaretur 
(Caes.  B.  G.  I.  41).  Hanc  ego  causam,  qvominus  novum  consilium 
capiqmus,  imprimis  magnamjmto  (Sail.  Cat.  51^  of  a  reason  against 
a  thing).  Qvominus  is  put  in  the  same  way  after  other  verbs, 
which  either  by  themselves  denote  a  resisting  and  negative  agency, 
or  acquire  such  a  meaning  by  the  force  of  the  context  (e.  g.  pugno, 
to  contend  that — ^not),  if  the  negative  idea  is  set  aside  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  negative  {nan,  vix)  or  by  the  interrogative  form,  e.  g.  Non 
recusabo,  qvominus  omnes  mea  scripta  legant  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  8).  Hoc 
fedsii,  ne  pupillo  tutores  consulerent,  qvominits  fortunis  omnibus 
everteretur  (Id.  Verr.  III.  7). 

c.  After  verbs  and  phrases,  which  signify  to  hinder  and  oppose, 
or  to  omit  [praetermitto^  and  expressions  which  acquire  this  mean- 
ing from  the  context,  especially  facto  and  causa  est),  to  delay y  as 
cunctor,  exspecto,  as  well  as  after  abest  and  dubito,  dubium  est,  qvin, 
that  not,  is  used  to  designate  the  object,  when  the  negative  force  of 
iJie  idea  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  qf  a  negative  or  by  the  interro- 
gative  form :  Fix  me  contineo,  qvin  involem  in  ilium  (Ter.  Eun.  V. 
2,  20).  Non  possumus,  qvin  alii  a  nobis  dissentiant,  recusare  (Cic. 
Ac.  II.  3).  Facere  nonpotui,  qvin  tibi  et  sententiam  et  voluntatem 
declararem  meam  (Id.  ad  Fam.  YI.  13).  Non  cunctandum  eansti- 
mavit,  qvin  pugna  decertaret  (Caes.  B.  G.  III.  23).  Clamabant, 
exspectari  diutius  non  oportere,  qvin  ad  castra  iretur  (Caes.  B.  G. 
III.  24).  Haud  multum  abjuit,  qvin  Ismenias  interficeretur  (Liv. 
XLII.  44).  Qvid  est  causae,  qvin  decemviri  coloniam  in  Janiculum 
possint  ckducere  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  II.  27).  Agamemno  non  dubu 
tat,  qvin  brevi  sit  Troja  peritura  (Id.  Cat.  M.  10).  Non  erat  du- 
Mum,  qvin  Helvetii  plurimum  possent  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  3).  Dubitare 
qvisqvam  potest,  qvin  hoc  multo  sit  honestius  ? 

Ohs.  1 .  If  therefore  a  negation  precedes,  qvominus  and  qvin  are  often 
used  after  the  same  verbs  (e.  g.  non  recuso,  qvominus  and  qvin),  but  qvin 
often  stands  where  qvominus  would  be  inadmissible.    (On  the  other  hand 
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impedio,  prohibeo,  intercedo  and  inter dico^  even  when  accompanied  by  a 
negation,  scarcely  ever  have  qvin^  but  qvominus),  Qvin  alone  is  sometimes 
found  without  a  negation  preceding,  when  a  word  expressing  limitation 
{paullum,  perpattciy  aegre)  stands  in  the  place  of  the  latter,  e.  g.  PanUum 
ahjuit^  qvin  Falius  Varum  interficeret  (Caes.  B.  C.  II.  35).  (So  also 
Dubita,  si  potes,  qvin,  i.  q.  dubitare  non  potes,  qvin).  Instead  ofjucere 
non  possum^  qvin,  I  cannot  refrain  from  (^eri  non  potest,  qvin),  we  may 
also  say  ut — non  (§.  372  b.  and  373)  :  I^on  possum  uUo  modo  facere,  u/, 
qvum  me  intelliqam  universi  populi  Momani  judicio  consulem  ita  factum, 
ut  nobilissimis  hominibus  praeponerer,  non  et  in  hoc  maqistratu  et  in  omni 
vita  sim  popularis  (Cic.  de  leg.  Agrar.  II.  3). 

Ohs,  2.  Of  the  verb  dubito  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  wh^n  used  affirma- 
tively it  is  always  put  with  a  dependent  interrogative  proposition :  {dubito 
an,  duhito  an  non,  see  §.  453).  After  non  dubito  {dubium  non  est)  we  find 
also  in  some  writers  (Cornelius,  Livy)  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
instead  of  qvin.  {Non  dubitahant,  deletis  exercitibus,  hostem  ad  oppugnan- 
dam  urbem  venturam,  Liv.  XXII.  55.)  Non  dubito  (qvis  dubitat  T)  with 
an  infinitive  {non  dubito  facere,  dicere,  &c.)  signifies,  I  have  no  scruple. 
Yet  in  this  signification  too  it  is  sometimes  put  with  qvin,  e.  g.  Nolite 
dubitare,  qvin  uni  Pompejo  credatis  omnia  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  23). 

Obs,  3.  Qvin  is  rarely  found  with  negative  verbs,  which  express  an 
opinion  and  explanation  {non  nego,  qvis  ignorat)  instead  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive  :  Qvis  ignorat,  qvin  tria  Graecorum  genera  sint  (Cic. 
pro  Flacc.  27,  instead  of  tria  Qraecorum  genera  esse). 

Obs.  4.  Qvin  has  originated  from  the  old  relative  and  interrogative 
ablative  qvi  with  the  negative,  and  consequently  its  primitive  significa- 
tion is  how  not  (so  that  not).  Hence  arises  the  signification  whg  not  ? 
(qvinimusf  §.351,  Obs.  3),  and  from  this  again  the  signification,  yes 
even  (why  not  too  ?). 

§.  376.  After  verbs  and  phrases^  which  denote  an  apprehension, 
the  thing  apprehended  (that^  which  is  not  wished)  is  distinguished 
by  ne  (in  English  that)  and  the  thing  wished  for  (of  which  an 
apprehension  is  entertained  that  it  will  not  happen)  by  ut  (in 
English  that  not)  or  ne  (that)  non  {ne  nullus  &c.)  :  Vereor,  ne  pater 
veniat  (I  fear  that  my  father  will  come) ;  vereor,  ut  pater  veniat 
(that  he  will  not  come) ;  vereor,  ne  pater  non  veniat.  Pavorceperat 
milites,  ne  mortiferum  esset  vulnus  Scipionis  (Liv.  XXIV.  42). 
Omnes  labores  te  excipere  video ;  timeo,  ut  sustineas  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
XIV.  2).  Vereor,  ne  consolaiio  nulla  possit  vera  reperiri  (Id.  ibid. 
YI.  1).  Non  vereor,  ne  tua  virtus  opinioni  hominum  non  respondeat 
(Id.  ibid.  II.  5).  In  the  same  way  ne  or  ne  non  stands  after 
periculum  (danger  that,  that  not)  :  Periculum  est,  ne  tUe  te  verbis 
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obmat  (Cic.  Div.  iu  Caec  14).     Nullum  periculum  est,  ne  locum  non 
invenias. 

Obs,  MetuOj  timeoy  vereor  facere,  to  be  afraid,  shun  (not  have  tlie  cou- 
rage) to  do  a  thing.  But  in  good  prose  only  vereor  is  so  used  :  Vereor 
te  lattdare praesentem  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  21).  {Timeo  and  metuo  are  rarely 
found  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  with  the  signification,  to  expect 
with  apprehension  that  something  will  happen.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tie  Tenses  of  the  Conjunctive. 

§.  377.  The  tenses  are  in  general  distinguished  and  expressed  in 
the  conjunctive  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  indicative,  both  by  the 
simple  forms  and  by  those  compounded  with  participles  {amatus 
sim.  Sec),  so  that  we  shall  here  only  notice  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
way  of  expressing  time  in  the  conjunctive.  {Pater  aberat.  Qvum 
[since,  because]  pater  abesset,  eram  in  timore.  Pater  rediit.  Qvum 
pater  redierit,  nihil  timeo.  Pater  profecturus  erat.  Qvum  pater 
profecturus  esset  (was  on  the  point  of  departing),  valde  occupatus 
eram.  Paene  cecidi.  Vides,  qvam  paene  ceciderim.  Audivit  ali' 
qvid.  Audiverit  aliqvid,  legerit  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  20 ;  He  must  have 
beard  and  read  something.)  Qvis  putare  potest,  plus  egisse  Diony- 
sium  turn,  qvum  eripuerit  civibus  svis  libertatem,  qvam  Archimedem, 
qvum  sphaeram  effecerit  (Id.  R.  P.  I.  17=Nihilo  plus  egit  Diony' 
9ius  tum,  qvum  eripuit  c.  s.  I.,  qvam  Archimedes,  qvum  sphaeram 
effedt). 

Ohs.  1.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  distinction  between  amatus  sim 
and  amatus  fuerim  as  to  that  between  amatus  sum  and  amatus  Jui ;  §.344. 
Amatus  fuissem  is  also  put  for  amatus  essem  as  amatus fueram  for  amatus 
cram. 

Ohs.  2.  The  imperfect  ybr^m  (§.  108,  Ohs.  3)  is  employed  in  the  same 
signification  as  essem  especially  in  conditional  language  (would  be)  and 
in  propositions  expressive  of  a  purpose  (ut  foret,  neforet,  qvi/oret).  In 
the  compound  tenses  {amatus  forevi,  amaturus  forem)  many  writers 
(Sallust,  Livy,  the  poets)  use  forem  exactly  like  essem,  e.  g.  Gaudehat 
consul,  qva  parte  copiarum  alter  consul  victiis  foret,  se  vicisse  (Liv.  XXI. 
53).  (Cicero  does  not  use  it  at  all  in  the  compound  tenses,  and  other- 
wise very  rarely.) 

§.  378.  a.  The  present  conjunctive  is  in  many  instances  em- 
ployed, when  the  thing  represented  is  properly  future,  partly  be- 
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cause  the  relation  of  time  is  sufficiently  evident  irom  the  nature 
and  construction  of  the  proposition  so  expressed^  partly  because 
we  do  not  in  idea  accurately  distinguish  between  the  present  and 
the  future  (as  in  assumptions^  wishes^  &c.).  Hence  the  conjunc- 
tive has  no  simple  form  of  the  future  in  the  active^  and  no  future 
at  all  in  the  passive. 

1)  Thus  the  present  is  so  used  in  leading  propositions  which  are 
expressed  in  the  conjunctive^  namely  in  propositions  limited  by  a 
condition  (§.  347  b)^  in  potential  propositions  relating  to  a  thing 
which  can  or  is  to  be  done  (§.  350  and  353)^  and  in  wishes  (§.  351). 
For  examples  see  the  paragraphs  referred  to.  But  in  potential 
propositions  the  futurum  exactum  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
hypothetical  future;  see  §.  350  and  §.  380. 

2)  Propositions  which  denote  a  design  and  object  are  also  ex- 
pressed with  the  present  (the  result  being  considered  as  contempo- 
raneous with  the  action).  See  the  examples  in  §.  354  and  355^ 
with  371  and  the  following. 

Consequently,  if  past  time  be  spoken  of^  the  imperfect  is  used 
(and  not  t)iQ  futurum  in  praeteriio) ;  Rogabat  frater,  ut  ctaa  venires, 
(not  venturus  esses) .     See  the  examples  elsewhere. 

Obs,  After  non  dvhito  qvin,  and  those  phrases  which  denote  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relation  in  the  most  general  way  {est,  geqvitur^  accidii)  the 
future  is  employed  to  express  what  will  hnppen  at  a  future  time :  Iiion 
est  dubtum,  qvin  legiones  venturae  non  sint  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  17).  (But 
in  familiar  language  the  present  is  also  made  use  of :  Hoe  hand  dubium 
est,  qvin  Chremes  tibi  non  det  gnatam^  Ter.  Andr.  II.  3,  17.) 

3)  Dependent  interrogative  propositions^  hypothetical  proposi- 
tions of  comparison  {i^asi^  &c.),  and  consecutive  propositions,  are 
put  in  the  present,  as  in  English,  when  the  leading  proposition  is 
in  the  future  and  the  subordinate  proposition  contemporaneous 
(when  it  does  not  belong  to  a  still  more  distant  future) ;  Qimm  ad 
ilium  venero,  mdebo,  qvid  effici  possit.  Sic  in  Asiam  proficiscar,  ut 
Athenas  non  attingam. 

4)  Wherever  in  the  oratio  obliqva  a  leading  proposition  in  the 
future  is  accompanied  by  a  subordinate  in  the  conjunctive,  which 
in  the  oratio  recta  would  stand  in  the  future  indicative  (§.  339, 
Obs,  1)  the  latter  is  put  in  the  present :  Negat  Cicero,  si  naturam 
seqvamur  ducem,  unqvam  nos  aberraturos,  (=«S'f  naturam  seqvemur 
ducem,  nunqvam  aberrabimus.  With  the  imperfect  it  would  be 
expressed  thus :  Negabat  Cicero,  si  naturam  seqveremur  ducem, 
unqvam  nos  aberraturos.) 
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b.  In  the  other  kinds  of  subordinate  propositions  (in  which  the 
construction  itself  does  not  shew  that  the  subordinate  proposition 
refers  to  time  future),  the  periphrasis  hj  means  of  the  future  par- 
ticiple^ which  has  here  precisely  the  sense  of  a  simple  future^  is 
made  use  of  in  the  active :  Qvando  pater  tutis  veniet  ?  Qvaero, 
gvandofrater  tuus  venturus  sit.  In  earn  rationem  vitae  nosfortuna 
dedtixitf  ut  sempiternus  sermo  hominum  de  nobis  futurus  sit  (Cic.  ad 
Q,  Fr.  I.  I.  c.  13).  Non  intelHgo,  cur  Jlullus  qvemqvam  tribunum 
intercessurum  putet,  qvum  intercessio  stultitiam  intercessoris  signifi- 
catura  sit,  non  rem  impeditura  (Id.  de  Leg.  Agr.  II.  12).  In  the 
passive  another  turn  must  be  given  to  the  expression,  e.  g.  Qvaero, 
qvando  portam  apertum  iri  putes,  Ita  cecidit,  ut  nungvam  erigi 
possit  (that  he  will  never  rise) 

§.  379.  The  futurum  exactum  of  the  conjunctive  is  in  the  active 
like  the  perfect,  and  is  expressed  in  the  passive  (in  subordinate 
propositions)  by  the  perf.  conj.  (so  that  the  past  only  is  noticed  in 
the  action,  while  its  futurity  is  ascertained  from  the  leading  pro- 
position) :  Adnitar,  ne  frustra  vos  hanc  spem  de  me  coneeperitis 
(Liv.  XLIV.  22),  that  you  shall  not  hope  conceived  this  hope  in 
vain.  Roscius  facile  egestatem  suam  se  laturum  putat,  si  hac  in- 
digna  sttspicione  liberatus  sit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  44;  independently 
expressed;  facile  feram,  si —  liberatus  ero).  Caesar  magnopere 
se  confidere  dicit,  si  colloqvendi  cum  Pompefo  potestas  facta  sit,  fore, 
ut  aeqvis  condicionibus  ab  armis  discedatur  (Caes.  B.  C.  I.  26 ;  si 
potestas  facta  erit,  discedetur). 

If  past  time  be  spoken  of  (after  a  leading  proposition  in  the 
preterite),  the  pluperfect  is  used  in  the  same  way,  to  denote  an 
action  which  was  to  be  completed  before  another:  Promisi  me, 
qvum  librum  perlegissem,  sententiam  meam  dicturum  esse  (when  I 
had  read=when  I  should  have  read).  Divico  cum  Caesare  agit, 
Helvetios  in  earn  partem  ituros  atqve  ibi  fuiuros,  ubi  eos  Caesar  con^ 
siittdsset  atqve  esse  voluisset  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  13).  Dicebam,  qvoad 
me  lucres,  omnia  te  permissurum,  simulac  iimere  desisses,  similem 
te  futurum  tui  (Cic.  Phil.  II.,  35).  (In  English  the  imperfect  alone 
is  often  employed ;  where  Caesar  settled  them,  should  settle  them 
&c.,  the  completion  of  the  action  before  the  other  being  not  so 
accurately  noted.) 

§.  380.  The  futurum  exactum  conj.  in  the  active  voice  is  em- 
ployed in  hypothetical  and  modest  language  of  that  which  is  pos- 
sible, divested  of  its  proper  signification,  merely  as  a  hypothetical 
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future  or  present  (to  which  the  present  corresponds  in  the  passive 
and  the  deponents).  See  §.  350  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  second  person  {one)  §.370.  It  stands  likewise  in  prohibi- 
tions as  a  simple  future  or  present;  ne  dixerisy  do  not  say; 
see  chap.  V. 

Ohs.  In  conditions  however,  expressed  in  the  second  person  (one), 
this  future  signifies  more  distinctly  than  the  present,  that  a  case  is  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  imagined.  This  future  is 
found  in  a  few  phrases  only  instead  of  the  present  conjunctive  after  ut  or 
ne  (that  not),  e.g.  ut  sic  dixerim,  and  that  never  in  the  best  writers 
(Qvinct.  I.  6,  1). 

§.  381.  The  periphrasis  by  means  of  the  future  participle  and 
faerim  {futurum  inpraeierito)  is  used  in  a  limited  proposition  in- 
stead of  the  pluperfect  conjunctive^  if  the  proposition  is  a  subordi- 
nate one^  which  on  another  account  would  have  had  the  conjunc- 
tive^ e.  g.  after  ut,  after  qvum  {causale),  or  as  a  dependent  interro- 
gative proposition.  (Its  hypothetical  character  is  then  shewn  by 
the  periphrasis,  an  the  point  of —  compare  what  is  said  under  the 
indicative  in  §.  342  and  848  a.)  Qtmm  haec  reprehendis,  ostetuiis, 
qvalis  tu,  9i  ita  forte  accidisset,  fueris  illo  tempore  consul  fiUiarus 
(Cic.  in  Pis.  7).  (As  an  independent  question :  Qoalis  tu,  si  ita 
forte  accidisset^  consul  illo  tempore  faisses  ?)  Virgines  eo  cursu  se 
ex  sacrario  proripuerunt,  ut,  si  effugium  patuisset,  impleturae  urbem 
tumultu  fuerint  (Liv.  XXIV.  26).  If  the  leading  proposition  be  in 
the  preterite^  the  pluperfect  is  employed  in  a  dependent  interroga- 
tive proposition :  Apparuit,  qvantam  excitatura  molem  vera  ftdssei 
clades,  qvum  vanus  rumor  tantas  procellas  excivisset  (Liv.  XXYIII. 
24) .  In  the  passive^  where  this  form  is  not  founds  other  modes  of 
expression  are  made  use  of;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  the  con- 
junctive of  the  simple  pluperfect  stands  both  hypothetically  and 
also  for  some  other  reason. 

Ohs.  In  those  cases  where  the  perfect  indicative  is  used  in  an  inde- 
pendent sentence  according  to  §.  348  b  and  c,  and  Ohs,  1  and  2,  the  per- 
fect is  retained  in  the  conjunctive :  Tanta  n^ligentia  castra  citstodiebantur,    ^ 
ut  capi  potuerinf,  si  "hastes  aggredi  ausi  essent  (=capi  castra  patuerunt), 

§.382.  The  time  of  a  conjunctive  subordinate  proposition  is 
determined  by  referring  to  the  time  of  the  leading  proposition*. 
The  past  time  is  therefore  expressed  in  the  subordinate  proposition 

*  This  rule,  with  the  inferences  drawn  from  it,  is  commonly  termed  the  rule  for  the 
sequence  of  the  tenses  (conseeulio  iemporum). 
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hj  the  perfect^  when  the  leading  proposition  appertains  to  the 
present  or  the  future ;  but  if  the  latter  itself  belongs  to  past  time^ 
the  imperfect  {praesens  in  praeterito)  or  pluperfect  {praeteritum  in 
praeterito)  is  employed  in  the  subordinate  proposition:  Video 
(videbo),  qvidfeceris.  Vidi  {videbam,  videram),  gvidfaceres.  Vide' 
bam  {tfidi,  videram)  qvantum  Jam  effecisset.  Nemo  est,  qvi  hoc  ne- 
sciat;  nemo  erat  {fuiurus  erat),  qvi  nesciret;  nemo  futurus  est,  qvi 
nesciat.  Bo  fit,  ut  milites  animos  demittant.  Eo  factum  est,  ut 
fnilites  animos  demitterent.  If  the  nearest  leading  proposition  be 
an  accusative  with  an  infinitive^  notice  must  be  taken  whether  it  is 
dependent  on  a  verb  in  the  preterite  (so  that  the  present  infinitive 
is  the  praesens  in  praeterito,  and  the  future  infinitive  the  futurum 
in  praeterito) :  Indignum  te  esse  judico,  qvi  haec  patiaris.  Indig- 
nam  te  esse  judicavi,  qvi  haec  paterere.  Negavi  me  unqvam  commis* 
surum  esse,  utjure  reprehenderer. 

Obs,  1.  After  ut,  signifying  so  that  (not  in  order  to)y  qvin^  qvi  non  (in 
consecutive  propositions)  the  perfect  is  sometimes  used  (instead  of  the 
imperfect),  although  the  leading  proposition  belongs  to  past  time,  if 
the  statement  in  the  subordinate  proposition  is  conceived  and  expressed 
generally  as  a  distinct  historical  fieict,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the 
main  transaction  or  to  a  certain  particular  point  of  time :  Aemilius 
JPauUus  tantum  in  aerarium  pecuniae  invexit,  ut  unius  imperatoris  praeda 
finem  attulerit  tributorum  (Cic.  Off.  II.  22),  that  the  booty  has  put  an 
end  to  imposts  (for  all  time  following,  up  to  the  present  moment) ; 
afferret  would  signify,  that  it  put  an  end  to  imposts  (immediately  at  that 
time).  Verres  in  itineribus  eo  usqve  se  praehebat  patientem  atqve  impi^ 
grwtty  ut  eum  nemo  unqvam  in  eqvo  sedentem  viderit  (Cic.  Verr.  Y.  10), 
that  no  one  has  seen  him  even  on  a  single  occasion ;  videret  would  sig- 
nify, that  no  one  ever  then  saw  him  s=  was  accustomed  to  see  him. 
Thorius  erat  ita  non  iimidius  ad  mortem,  ut  in  acie  sit  oh  rempublicam 
vnterfeetus  (Cio.  Finn.  II.  20),  was  so  little  afraid  of  death,  that  he  (as 
we  know)  feU.  This  construction  is  often  found,  when  a  single  historical 
fact  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  some  general  quality  which  has 
been  described.  Some  historians  occasionally  use  this  perfect,  even  in 
cases  where  the  imperfect  would  be  more  usual  (especially  Cornelius). 

Obs.  2.  Other  solitary  deviations  from  the  rule  result  from  an  inaccu- 
racy of  expression,  e.  g.  Video  igitur  multas  esse  causas,  qvae  istum  impels 
lerent  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  33  ;  fuisse  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  speaker's 
mind).  Verisimite  non  est^  ut  homo  tam  locuples  religioni  suae pecuniam 
anteponeret  (Id,  Verr.  IV.  6  \=fieri  vix  potuit), 

Obs.  3.  We  should  here  notice,  that  the  historical  present  is  conceived 
and  treated,  in  reference  to  the  propositions  depending  on  it  (or  on  a  pre- 

XX 
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sent  infinitiye  whicli  belongs  to  it),  sometimeB  as  an  actual  present,  some- 
times (according  to  the  signification)  as  a  perfect :  Turn  demum  LUcue 
jproponity  esse  nonnullos^  qvorwn  auctariias  apud  pUhem  plurimum  valeat ; 
qvi  privati  plus  possint,  qvam  ipsi  magistratus  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  17).  Caesar, 
ne  graviori  beUo  oceurreret,  maturius^  qvam  consverat,  ad  exereUwm  prqfl- 
ciscitwr  (Id.  ib.  TV.  6).  Bubrius  ad  Verrem  defertj  Fhilodamum  esse  qven- 
dam,  genere,  honare,  eMstimatione  facile  principem  Lampsaeenorum,  efus 
esse  filiamy  gvae  cum  patre  halntaretf  propterea  qvod  virum  non  Jutberet 
(Cic.  Verr.  I.  25).  Sometimes  (less  accurately)  both  constructions  are 
intermixed :  Hehetii  legaios  ad  Caesarem  mittunt,  qvi  dicerent,  sibi  esse 
in  animo  iter  per  provinciamjacere,  propterea  qvod  aliud  iter  nullum  ha- 
'  lerent;  rogare,  ut  ejus  voluntate  id  sibi  facers  Uceat  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  7). 
(Concerning  the  transition  to  the  present  after  the  preterite  in  a  long 
oratio  obliqva,  see  §.  403  b.) 

Obs,  4.  Where  the  assertions  and  opinions  of  older  writers  or  schools 
are  mentioned  in  the  present,  the  sentence  is  sometimes  continued  in  such 
.'  a  way,  as  if  the  preterite  had  been  made  us^f,  e.  g.  Ohrysippus  disputat, 
aethera  esse  eum^  qvem  homines  Jbvem  appellarent  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  15;  in- 
stead of  appellent).  But  this  is  chiefly  done  in  propositions,  which  are 
separated  from  the  leading  proposition  in  a  continuous  oratio  obliqva 
(§.  403  b). 

Obs,  5.  The  beginner  must  take  care  not  to  put  the  imperfect  con- 
junctive in  dependent  interrogative  propositions  after  a  present,  because 
the  imperfect  indicative  would  be  used  in  the  independent  question  or 
assertion.  In  magno  honor e  apud  Chraecos  musica  erat  {qvanto  in  ho- 
nore —  ?)  must  be  turned  into  Qins  nescity  qvanto  in  honore  musica  apud 
Oraecos  fuerit  (not  esset), 

§.  383.  After  a  leading  proposition  in  a  past  tense  (as  well  as 
after  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  conjunctive  in  a  hypothetical 
signification)  dependent  interrogative  propositions,  final  propo- 
sitions {ut,  ne,  qvi  for  ut  is),  and  objective  propositions  are  in 
Latin  regularly  referred  to  the  time  mentioned,  and  are  expressed 
in  the  imperfect,  although  their  import  may  hold  good  also  at  the 
present  or  at  all  times  (in  which  case  the  present  is  often  used  in 
English)  :  Turn  subito  Catilina  scelere  demens,  qvanta  conscientiae 
via  esset,  ostendit  (Cic.  Cat.  III.  5),  how  great  the  power  of  con- 
science is.  Qvemadmodum  officia  ducerentur  ab  honestate,  satis 
explicatum  arbiiror  libro  superiore  (Id.  Off.  II.  1),  how  duties 
are  derived.  Haec  Epicurus  certe  non  diceret,  si,  bis  bina  qvot 
essent,  didicisset  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  18),  how  much  twice  two  is.  Haec  \ 
non,  ut  V08  excitarem,  locutus  sum,  sed  ut  mea  vox  officio  functa  con- 
sulari  videretur  (Id.  Cat.  lY.  9).     Fos  adepti  estis,  ne  qvem  civem 
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metueretis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  13)^  that  you  have  not  to  fear.  Sic  mihi 
perspicere  videor,  ita  natos  esse  nos,  ut  inter  omnes  esset  socieias 
qvaedam  (Id.  Lael.  5).  (On  the  other  hand:  Multos  annas  in  causU 
ptMicis  ita  sum  versatus,  ut  defhnderim  multos,  laeserim  neminem  (Id. 
Div.  in  Caec.  1),  of  the  whole  conduct,  as  it  now  appears.  Of  a  conse- 
quence applying  to  the  present  alone  the  present  tense  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed: Siciliam  Verres  ita  vexavit  ae  perdidit^  ut  ea  rettitui  in  anti- 
qtmm  statum  nuHo  tnodopossit  Cic.  Yerr.  Act.  I.  4.) 

Ohs.  1.  So  also  with  qvum  the  reason  is  often  expressed  in  the  imper- 
fect as  one  that  existed  at  thcft  time  (in  that  case),  although  it  may  also 
hold  good  now :  Hoc  scriberey  praesertim  qvum  de  philosophia  scriberem^ 
non  auderemj  nisi  idemplaeeret  Panaetio  (Cic.  Off.  II.  14),  especially  as  I 
am  writing  ahout  philosophy,  especially  in  a  philosophical  work. 

Obs.  2.  Yet  a  dependent  interrogative  proposition,  a  final  proposition 
or  ohjectiye  proposition  sometimes  stands  in  the  present  after  a  perfect 
(not  after  an  imperfect),  when  this  perfect  represents  rather  the  present 
state  of  affeiirs,  and  a  condition  which  has  commenced,  than  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  previous  action  (as  expressed  in  English  hy  the 
auxiliary  am  or  have)  :  JEtiamne  ad  subsellia  cum  ferro  atqve  telis  venistis^ 
ut  hie  eum  autjuquletis  out  condemnetis?  (Cic.  Hose.  Am.  11).  Are  you 
come  here  into  court  —  ?  Generi  animantium  amni  est  a  natura  tributum, 
ut  sey  vitam^  corpusqve  tueatur  (Id.  Off.  I.  4).  Tueretur  would  denote 
the  design  of  nature,  when  she  created  Kving  heings.  {JSxploratum  est 
omnibus,  qvo  loco  causa  tua  sit,  Cic.  Yenr.  Y.  63.  Here  esset  could  not 
stand,  since  exploratum  est  mihi  has  only  a  present  signification,  I  know. 
Qvales  viros  creare  vos  consules  deceaty  satis  est  dictum j  Liv.  XXI Y.  8. 
Here  too  the  present  alone  is  admissible,  because  the  action  referred  to 
ifl  yet  to  come.) 

Ohs,  8.  When  the  perfect  (according  to  §.  335  b.  Obs.  1)  denotes  only 
the  action  that  takes  place  on  each  several  occasion,  it  is  followed  by  the 
present  in  a  final  proposition :  Qoum  misimus  qvi  afferat  aqnum^  qvem  im^ 
molemusy  num  is  mihi  agnus  affertuTy  qvi  habet  esta  rebus  aecommodata  ? 
(Cic.  Div.  II.  17). 

Obs.  4.  Sometimes  the  tense  of  a  dependent  proposition  is  regulated, 
less  accurately,  not  by  the  leading  proposition,  but  by  a  remark  in  another 
tense  which  is  inserted  between  the  leading  and  subordinate  propositions, 
e.  g.  Idem  a  te  nunc  petOy  qvod  superiorihtts  litteris  (viz.  petivi)y  uty  si 
qvid  in  perditis  rebus  dispiceresy  qvod  mihi  putares  faciendumy  me  moneres 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XI.  16).  Curavitqve  Servius  TulliuSy  qvod  semper  in  re^ 
pubUca  tenendum  esty  neplurimum  valeant  plurimi  (Id.  B«  P.  II.  22). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Imperative. 

§.  384.  The  Imperative  expresses  a  request^  a  command^  a  role, 
or  an  exhortation.  The  present  imperative  is  employed,  when  the 
request^  the  command,  &c.  is  stated  with  reference  to  the  present 
time  or  without  reference  to  a  definite  time  or  condition;  the 
future  (which  has  also  the  third  person)  when  the  request  or  com- 
mand is  stated  with  express  reference  to  the  time  following  or  some 
particular  case  that  may  occur:  it  is  consequently  employed  in 
laws  and  where  the  style  of  laws  is  imitated  :  Vale,  O  Jupiter,  serva, 
obsecro,  haec  nobis  bona  (Ter.  Eun.  V.  9,  18).  Patres  conscryDti, 
subvenite  misero  mihi,  ite  obviam  injuriae  (Sail.  Jug.  14).  Fac 
venias.  Facite,  jtuiices,  ut  recordemini,  qvae  sit  temeritas  muUUu^ 
dinis  (Cic.  pro  Flacc.  24).  Cur  a,  ut  valeas. — Item  vobis  propofiam ; 
vos  earn  suo,  non  nominis  pondere  penditote  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  1),  esti- 
mate it  then,  Qvum  valetudine  tuae  consulueris,  tum  constdUo  navi- 
gationi  (Id.  ad  Fam.  XYI.  4).  Regio  imperio  duo  sunto  iiqve  con- 
sfdes  appellantor  (Id.  Legg.  III.  3).  Servus  meus  Stichus  Hber  esto 
(in  wills).  Non  satis  est,  pvlchra  esse  poemata ;  dulcia  sunto,  et, 
gvocunqve  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto  (Hor.  A.  P.  99).  Esto 
(Be  it  sol). 

Ohs,  The  second  person  of  the  future  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  second  person  of  the  imperative,  in  order  to  express  a  firm  conviction, 
that  the  command  or  direction  will  he  complied  with,  especially  in  &miliar 
language  :  Si  qvid  acciderit  novi,  fades,  ut  seiam  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIY.  8)» 
I  expect  that  you  will  write  to  me. 

§.  385.  A  counsel,  command,  requisition,  exhortation,  or  re- 
quest, is  often  (except  in  legal  language)  expressed  in  the  third 
person  hy  the  conjunctive.  So  also  in  the  second  person,  of  a 
subject  which  is  only  assumed  {one)  :  Aut  bibat  out  abeai  !  (Cic. 
Tusc.  y.  41).  Status,  incessus,  vultus,  oculi  teneant  decorum  (Id. 
Off.  I.  85).  Injurias  fortunae,  qoasferre  negveas,  de/Ugiendo  relin-' 
gvas  (Id.  Tusc.  Y.  41),  one  must  escape  by  flight. 

Ohs,  The  conjunctive  is  rarely  so  used  of  a  defined  second  person 
(mostly  only  in  the  poets) :  Si  sciens  fallo,  turn  me,  Juppiter  optime 
maxime,  pessimo  leto  affidas  (Liv.  XXII.  53),  then  mayest  thou  — . 
Scetani  dissimilissis  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  112).  Si  cerium  est  faeere,  facias ; 
verwn  nepost  eonferas  eulpam  in  me  (Ter.  Eun.  II.  8,  97). 
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§•  886.  In  legal  phraseology  a  prohibition  is  expressed  by  the 
future  imperative  with  ne  {neve  =  et  ne,  vel  ne).  With  this  ex- 
ceptioD,  the  conjunctive  is  employed  in  prose  in  prohibitions  and 
requests  of  a  negative  form  {ne,  nemo,  nihil),  in  the  third  person 
the  present  (or  the  fut.  exactum),  in  the  second  person  in  the 
active  voice  the  fiit.  exactum  and  in  the  passive  the  perfect  is 
preferred  (rarely  the  present) :  Noctuma  sacrifida  ne  eunto  (Cic. 
Legg.  II.  9).  Borea  flante,  ne  arato,  semen  nejacito  (second  per- 
son; Plin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  s.  77).  Puer  ielum  ne  habeat.  {Capei^ 
Hie  ren^mblicam,  neqve  qvemqvam  ex  aliorum  calamitate  metue  ce- 
perit,  Sail.  Jug.  85.) — Hoc  facito,  hoc  ne  feceris  (Cic.  Div.  II.  61), 
NiUl  ignoveris,  nihil  gratiae  causa  feceris,  misericordia  commotus 
ne  sis  (Id.  pro  Mur.  81).  Ilium  jocum  ne  sis  aspemaius  (Id.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  II.  12).  Ne  transieris  Iberum ;  ne  qvid  rei  tibi  sit  cum 
Saguntinis  (Liv.  XXI.  44).  {Scribere  nepigrere,  be  not  negligent 
in  writings  Cic.  ad  Att.  XIY.  1.)  The  poets  use  also  the  present 
imperative :  Ne  saevi  (Virg.  Aen.  VI.  544). 

Obs,  1.  The  second  person  of  the  present  conjunctive  is  found  in  pro- 
hibitions, which  are  directed  only  to  an  assiuned  subject  {one) :  Isto  bono 
vtarey  dum  adsit ;  qvum  absitj  ne  reqmras  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  10}  :  otherwise 
but  rarely  and  only  in  the  oldest  poets  {Verwn  nepost  oonferas  euJpam  in 
me,  Ter.  £un.  II.  3,  97). 

Obs.  2.  A  prohibition  is  also  often  expressed  by  the  imperative  noli  or 
nolUOy  e.  g.  Noli  putarSy  Brute,  qvenqvam  uberiorem  ad  dicendum  JUisse, 
qvam  O.  Graochum  (Cic.  Brut.  33).  8%  insidias  fieri  libertati  vestrae 
inteUigetiSf  nolitote  dubitare  earn  eonsule  adjutore  defenders  (Id.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  II.  6).     {Cave  facias,) 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Infinitive  and  its  Tenses. 

§.  887.  The  Infinitive  expresses  the  idea  of  a  verb  in  general  (in 
the  different  tenses^  dicere,  dixisse,  &c.)^  but  it  does  not  distinguish 
it  as  asserted  of  a  definite  subject^  with  which  it  might  form  a  pro- 
position. 

Obs.  In  that  kind  of  subordinafe  propositions,  which  is  called  the  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive,  the  infinitive  is.  indeed  combined  with  a  de- 
finite subject,  and  so  far  forms  a  proposition  with  it,  but  is  not  dis^ 
anguished  either  according  to  the  person  or  (as  far  as  concerns  the 
simple  infinitive)  the  number  or  gender  of  the  subject.     (In  the  infini- 
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tive  the  action  is  regarded  in  general  as  the  predicate  of  some  subject ; 
by  a  verbal  substantive,  such  as  ac^so,  the  action  is  distinguished  by 
itself  as  an  independent  idea.) 

§.  888.  a.  The  infinitive  stands  as  a  subject,  when  an  action  is 
characterized  in  general^  and  something  asserted  of  it,  or  as  a  pre- 
dicate with  the  verb  sum,  in  order  to  explain  an  idea :  Bene  sentire 
recteqve  facere  satis  est  ad  bene  beateqve  vivendum  (Cic  ad  Fam.  VI. 
1).  Apud  Persas  summa  laus  est  fortiter  venari  (Corn.  Ale.  11). 
Invidere  non  cadit  in  sapientem  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  10).  Nihil  aliud 
est  bene  et  beate  vivere  nisi  recte  et  honeste  vivere  (Cic.  Par.  I.  3 ; 
nihil  aliud puto  esse  bene  vivere  nisi  recte  et  honeste  vivere).  {Vivere 
ipsum  turpe  est  nobis,  Cic.  ad  Att.  XIII.  28.  Qoibusdam  totwn 
hoc  displicet  philoscphari,  Id.  Finn.  I.  1.) 

Obs.  It  is  however  unusual  to  put  the  infinitive  for  a  subject  (quite 
like  a  substantive)  with  any  other  verb  than  sum,  or  those  which  (like 
cadit f  displicet)  approximate  to  the  impersonal  verbs.  {Hos  onvnes  eadem 
eupere,  eadem  odisse,  eadem  mettiere  in  unum  coepty  Sail.  Jug.  31 ;  better, 
eaedem  cupiditates,  eadem  odia,  iidem  metus  in  unum  coegerunt,) 

b.  An  adjective  or  substantive,  which  is  combined  as  a  predi- 
cative word  or  by  way  of  apposition  with  an  infinitive  used  thus 
generally  (without  a  subject),  is  always  put  in  the  accusative, 
(§.  222,  Obs.  1),  and  so  also  the  participle,  when  the  infinitive  itself 
is  compounded :  Consulem  fieri  magnificum  est.  Magna  laus  est, 
tantas  res  solum  gessisse.  Ad  virtutem  non  est  satis  vivere  obe- 
dientfim  legibus  populorum.  Praestat  honeste  iHvere  gvam  honeste 
natum  esse. 

Obs.  1.  The  infinitive  is  not  subjoined  in  apportion  to  an  undefined 
substantive  in  order  to  define  it ;  the  construction  employed  is  labor  le- 
gendi;  see  §.  286  and  417*  (An  infinitive  however  may  be  added  in 
apposition  to  a  substantive  which  is  defined  by  an  adjective :  Demus 
nobis  acerbam  necessitvdinem,  pariter  te  errantem  et  Ulum  sceleratissimum 
perseqvi  [Sail.  Jug.  102],  a  hard  necessity,  namely  — ;  but  this  too  is 
rare,  and  by  far  the  more  common  construction  is  aeerbam  neeessitudinem 
perseqvendi.) 

Obs.  2.  To  such  an  infinitive  a  subordinate  proposition  may  be  sub- 
joined in  the  3d  person  singular  of  the  active  voice  without  a  defined 
subject;  the  same  subject  being  understood,  to  which  the  infinitiye 
might  be  referred  (in  English,  one)  :  Neqve  mihi  praesfdbilius  gvidqvam 
videtur  gvam  posse  dicendo  hominum  voluntates  impellerey  qvo  velit^  unde 
autem  velity  deducere  (Cic.  de  Or.  1.  8),  whither  one  will.    NuUa  vox 
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tnimieiar  amieUiae  reperiri  potuit  gvam  eju9^  qvi  dixUy  ita  amare  oporterBj 
ut  n  aliqvando  euet  osurus  (Id.  Lael.  16). 

§.  389.  The  infinitive  is  put  with  verbs  which  involve  a  reference 
to  another  action  (of  the  same  subject)^  in  order  to  complete  the 
idea  and  specify  the  action.  Such  verbs  are  those,  which  desig- 
nate a  will,  a  power,  a  duty,  custom,  inclination,  a  purpose,  begin- 
ning, continuation,  cessation,  neglect,  &c.,  as  voloy  nolo,  malo,  eupio, 
studeo,  Conor,  nitor,  contendo  {jtento,  poet,  onto,  qvaero),  possum,  qveo,  ne* 
qveo  (poet,  valeo),  attdeo  (poet,  sustineo),  vereor  (poet,  metuo,  timeo),  non 
dtthito,  seio,  nescio,  disco,  debeo,  soleo,  adsvesco,  consvesco,  statuo,  constituo, 
deeemo,  cogito,  paro,  meditor,  instUuo,  coepi,  indpio,  aggredior,  pergo, 
persevero,  desino,  intermitto,  maturo  (to  hasten),  recordor,  memini,  ohliviS' 
ear,  negligo,  omitto,  supersedeo,  non  euro  (I  do  not  like,  poet.  pareo,fiigio\ 
farther  the  (wholly  or  partially)  impersonal  verbs  libet,  licet,  oporiet,  de^ 
eet,  placet,  visum  est  (it  seemed  good  to  me,  I  resolved),  yif^'^  {me,  I  neg" 
lect),pudet,poenitet,piget,  taedet,  and  the  expressions,  necesse  est,  opus  est. 
The  infinitive  is  likewise  put  after  some  phrases,  which  have  the 
signification  of  such  a  verb,  e.  g.  habeo  in  animo,  in  animo  est,  con^ 
sUium  est  (cepi),  cerium  est,  animum  induce,  to  submit,  prevail  upon 
oneself  (also  in  ammum  induce,  to  find  in  one's  heart).  Vtncere 
ecis,  Hannibal,  victoria  uti  needs  (Li v.  XXII.  51).  Antium  me 
recipere  cogito.  Oblitus  sum  tibi  hoc  dicere.  Visum  est  mihi  de 
senectute  aliqvid  ad  te  scribere  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  1).  Pudet  {me)  haec 
fateri.  Certum  est  {mihi)  deliberatumqve  omnia  audacter  libereqve 
dicere  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  11).  Tu  animum  poteris  inducere  contra 
haec  dicere  f  (Id.  Div.  I.  13).  Nemo  alieri  concedere  in  animum 
inducebat  (Li v.  I.  17). 

Obs.  1.  Those  verbs,  which  denote  a  resolution,  are  found  also  with 
ut :  Athenienses  statuerunt,  ut  urhe  relicta  naves  conscenderent  (Cic.  Off. 
III.  11).  In  like  manner  we  find  both  animum  induce  facere  and  %U 
faciam.  So  also  with  opto  :  Phaeton  optavit,  ut  in  currum  patris  telle- 
retur  (Cic.  Off.  III.  25),  and  Optat  arare  cdballus  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  4,  43). 
{Merui,  ut  honorarer,  and  henorari.)  Concerning  the  infinitive  or  the 
genitive  of  the  gerund  in  some  phrases  formed  from  a  substantive  and 
sum,  see  $.  417,  Obs,  2. 

Ohs,  2.  By  the  poets  even  those  verbs  are  constructed  with  the  in- 
finitive, which  otherwise  contain  a  complete  idea  in  themselves,  and  are 
followed  by  ut  or  a  preposition,  or  those  which  figuratively  denote  an  in- 
clination, an  effort,  or  the  like  :  Hoc  acrius  emnes  {apes)  incumbent  gene- 
ris lapsi  sarcire  ruinas  (Virg.  G.  IV.  248).  Otherwise,  ad  ruinas  sar- 
ciendas,  ut  ruinas  sarciant.    Ardet  abire  Jugd  (id.  Aen.  IV.  281).     In- 
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sulated  expressions  of  this  kind  are  found  here  and  there  in  prose,  e.  g. 
Conjuravere  nobilissimi  civespatriam  incendere  (Sail.  Cat.  52). 

Obs.  3.  The  infinitive  may  be  subjoined  to  the  participle  paraius^ 
ready :  paratus  Jrumentum  dare  (ad  frumentum  dandum)  ;  so  likewise 
(chiefly  in  the  poets  and  in  the  style  of  a  later  period)  to  contenttts^  we^ 
tuSf  oMvetua, 

Obs,  4.  With  vohi  nolOy  malo,  cupio^  opto,  and  studeo,  an  accusative  (of 
the  pronoun)  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  sim- 
ple infinitive  (as  in  stating  what  one  wishes  that  another  should  do ;  see 
§.  396),  the  whole  circumstance,  which  is  the  object  of  the  will  and  desire, 
being  conceived  rather  as  a  distinct  thing  in  itself  (most  frequently  with 
esse  or  some  suitable  infinitive),  e.  g.  Sapientem  ewem  me  et  esse  et  mtme- 
rari  volo  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  9).  Cupio  me  esse  chmentem;  cupio  in  tanHs 
reipvhlicae  periculis  me  non  dissolutwm  videri  (id.  Cat.  I.  2).  A  similar 
construction  is  found  with  posfulo  :  Ego  qvoqve  a  meis  me  amaripostulo 
(Ter.  Ad.  V.  4,  25).  {Patior  appellari  sapiens^  for  potior  me  appellari 
sapientem^  according  to  the  rule  given  in  §.  396,  is  poetical.) 

Ohs.  5.  Licet  too  (though  the  instances  are  rare)  is  found  constructed 
with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  (according  to  §.  398  a)  :  Non  Ueet  me 
isto  tanto  bono  uti  (Cic*  Yerr.  Y.  59).  (In  familiar  language  and  that 
style  in  which  it  is  imitated,  licei  and  licehit  are  also  used  with  the  con- 
junctive, ut  being  omitted  ;  §.361,  Obs.  1.). 

§.  390.  The  infinitive  is  subjoined  to  the  verbs  doceo,jubeo,  veto, 
sinOy  arguOy  insimulo,  to  denote  what  one  teaches/  orders^  forbids^ 
or  allows  a  person  to  do,  or  accuses  him  of  doing;  it  tnay  likewise 
be  subjoined  to  the  verbs  cogo,  moneo^y  hortor  {dehorior),  impedio 
bhA  prohibeOy  which  otherwise  have  an  objective  proposition  in  the 
conjunctive  with  ut,  &c.  (§.  372,  and  375).  The  infinitive  is  also 
added  to  the  passive  of  these  verbs  (and  to  deterreorj  to  be  deterred). 
Docebo  Rullum  posthac  tacere  (Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  III.  2).  Num  sum 
etiamnum  vel  Oraece  loqvi  vel  Latine  docendus?  (id.  Finn.  II.  5). 
Hems  me  jussit  Pamphilum  observare.  Consules  jubentur  (receive 
orderly  Jussi  sunty  received  orders)  ewercitum  scribere.  Caesar  kga- 
tos  ab  opere  discedere  vetuerat.  Nolani  muros  portasque  adire  ve^ 
titi  sunt  (Liv.  XXIII.  16).  Improbitas  nunqvam  respirare  eum 
sinit  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  16).  Accusare  non  sum  situs  (id.  pro  Seat.  44). 
Insimulant  hominem  fraudandi  causa  discessisse  (id.  Yerr.  II.  24). 
Rosdus  arguitur  patrem  occidisse.  Num  te  emere  venditor  coegitf 
Ovum  vita  sine  amicis  insidiarum  et  metus  plena  sit,  ratio  ipsa  monet 

^  [^Non  ilia  qvisqvam  me  nocte  per  altum 
Ire,  neqve  ab  terra  moneat  convellere  fwnem  (Yirg.  Georg.  I.  456).] 
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amidtioB  amparare  (Cic  Finn.  I.  20) .     Qvid  me  impedit  haec  pro^ 
bare?  ProkUnii  estispedem  in provincia ponere  (Cic  pro  Lig.  8). 

0h9.  1.  With  the  active  of  these  verbs  the  infinitive  stands  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  second  accusative  with  doceo  (doeeo  te  legere=doceo  te 
UUera8\  and  the  object  of  the  verb  (te)  is  the  subject  as  regards  the  in- 
finitive {legere ;  jubeo  te  sahumy  salvamy  voe  ealvoa^  salvoi  esse;  hence 
in  the  passive, /udeor  sahue  etee), 

Obe,  2.  Jubeo  with  ut  or  with  the  conjunctive  without  ut  is  rare  in  the 

signification  to  order :  Magoni  nunHatum  aib  Oarthagvne  eH^  eenatum  jvr 

here,  ut  claseem  in  ItaiUam  trqfieeret  (Liv.  XXVIII.  36).     So  also  veto 

ne^  or  gwrntinue  is  rarely  met  with^'.     (Jubeo  alieuif  ut  faciat^  or  alicuif 

Jhciatj  is  found  only  in  later  writers.) 

Ohe.  3.  If,  with  jubeo  and  veto,  the  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  com- 
manded or  forbidden  is  not  specified,  a  simple  infinitive  may  follow : 
Hetiodue  eadem  meneura  reddere  jubety  qva  acceperiey  mut  etiam  eumu' 
latiore,  si  pome  (Cic.  Brut.  4).  Deeperatie  etiam  Hippocrates  vetat  ad- 
Jdbere  medieinam  (id.  ad  Att  XYI.  15).  But  it  is  more  usual,  when  the 
infinitive  has  an  object,  to  express  the  purport  of  the  command  or  pro- 
hibition in  the  passive  as  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  ;  see  §.  396. 
Sino  is  also  used  with  ut^  or  the  conjunctive  without  ut :  Sine  viviU 
(§.  372.  b.  Obs,  2). 

Ohs.  4.  The  poets  and  later  writers  sometimes  use  other  verbs,  which 
express  an  influence  over  others,  and  govern  the  accusative,  with  the 
infinitive  instead  of  ut :  Quid  dolens  (from  what  provocation)  regina 
deum  insignem  pietate  virum  tot  advre  labores  impulit  ?  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  9). 
SolUcHor  nullos  esseputare  deos,  (Ov.  Am.  III.  9, 36 ;  I  am  tempted — ). 
^uerOf  qvos  pavor  nando  etiam  eapessere  Jugam  imputerit ;  Liv.  XXII.  6. 
Amiei  Neronem  orabant  eavere  insidias ;  (Tac  Ann.  XIII.  13). 

Obs*  5.  The  infinitive  ia  occasionally  used  instead  of  ut  (chiefly  in  the 
poets  or  later  writers),  with  some  verbs  which  govern  the  dative  and 
denote  an  influence  over  others  to  induce  them  to  an  action ;  e.  g.  with 
svadeOy  concedOy  permitto^  impero :  Imperavi  egomet  mihi  omnia  assentari 
(Ter.  £un.  II.  2,  21).  Servis  gvoquepueros  hu^us  aetatis  verberare  eonee- 
dimus  (Curt.  VIII.  26).  Hence  in  the  passive :  De  npublica,  nisi  per 
consilium^  loqvi  non  eoneeditur  (Caes.  B.  G.  VI.  20). 

Obs.  6.  The  poets  use  do  and  reddo  with  the  infinitive  in  the  significa- 
tion, to  give  to  a  person  to^  L  q.  give  a  person  the  power  to  —  •*  Orajis  dedU 
ore  rotunda  Musa  lo^  (Hor.  A.  P.  323).  Hence  in  the  passive  (in  the 
later  prose  writers  also) :  Qvantum  mihi  eemere  datur^  so  fiur  as  it  is 
given  me  to  see,  so  fiur  as  I  can  see  (Plin.  Ep.  I.  10).  (Adimam  eantare 
severiSf  Hor.  Ep.  I.  19, 9.) 

•  [Fetabo  tub  iidem  tit  trabibut  (Hor.  Od.  III.  2,  26).J 
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§.  39K  In  the  poets  (and  in  some  cases  in  the  later  prose  writers)  Hie 
simple  infinitive  is  found  instead  of  a  case  of  the  gerund  after  adjectiTes, 
and  instead  of  the  supine,  both  of  the  active  and  passive  voice.  See  §.419, 
§.  411,  Ohs.  2,  and  §.  412,  Ohs,  3. 

Ohs.  The  infinitive  stands  after  a  preposition  in  the  phrase  interest 
inter,  e.  g.  Arista  et  Pyrrho  inter  optime  vaUre  et  gravieeime  aegratare 
nihil  prarsua  dicehant  interesse  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  13).  {Nthil  fraeter  jplch- 
rare,  Hor.  Sat.  II.  5,  69,  nothing  but  — .) 

§.  392.  The  present  infinitive  is  often  used  in  a  peculiar  way  in 
tbe  narrative  style  instead  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  in  passing 
from  the  relation  of  events  to  the  description  of  a  state  of  things 
that  has  suddenly  come  on  and  just  commenced^  and  of  actions  and 
emotions  that  follow  in  rapid  succession ;  (inpinitivus  histokicus. 
The  proposition  remains  otherwise  unaltered^  precisely  as  if  the 
indicative  had  been  employed.  Usually  several  such  infinitives  are 
found  in  succession.)  Circumspecture  turn  patrtdorwn  vultus  pie* 
befi  (then  the  plebeians  began  to  reconnoitre)  et  inde  libertatis  cap^ 
tare  auram,  unde  servitutem  timtierant.  Primores  patrum  odisse 
(hated)  decemviros,  odisse  plebem;  nee  probare,  qvaefierent,  et  ere- 
dere  haud  indignis  accidere  (Liv.  III.  37).  {Odisse-  has  a  present 
signification).  Hoc  ubi  Verres  aiulivitf  usqve  eo  commotus  est,  ut 
sine  ulla  dubitatione  insanire  omnibus  videretur.  Qma  non  potuerat 
eripere  argentum,  ipse  a  Diodoro  erepta  sibi  vasa  optime  facta  dice- 
bat;  minitari  absenti  Diodoro,  vociferari  palam,  lacrimas  inter- 
dum  vir  tenere  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  18).  (This  construction  is  even  found 
after  gvwn,  gvum  interim,  qvum  tamen,  when  the  time  at  which  a  parti- 
cular state  of  things  suddenly  came  on  or  became  evident  has  been  pre- 
viously specified  :  Ftms  Avruncis,  victor  tot  intra  paucos  dies  beUis  Zto- 
manus  promissa  consults  fidemqve  senatus  expectabaty  qvum  Appius,  et  in- 
sita  superhia  animo  et  ut  colUgae  vanam  faceret  fidem,  qvam  asperrime 
poterat,jus  de  creditis  pectmiis  dieere,  Liv.  II.  27,  when  Appius  suddenly 
began  — .)  Jamqve  dies  eonsumptus  erat,  qvum  tamen  barbari  nihil  re* 
mittere,  atqve,  uti  reges  praeceperant,  aerius  instare,  (Sail.  Jug.  98.) 

Ohs,  In  this  way  of  expression  the  picture  of  a  series  of  actions  rapidly 
following  each  other  or  of  a  transient  state  of  things  is  put  before  the 
hearer  or  reader,  without  the  actions  being  conceived  singly  and  referred 
to  a  particular  period  of  time. 

§.  393.  If  a  substantive  or  adjective  is  added  as  a  predicative 
noun  or  in  apposition  to  an  infinitive,  which  refers  to  a  preceding 
word  as  its  subject,  its  case  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  sulgect 

a.  If  therefore  the  infinitive  (being  put  with  one  of  the  verbs 
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enumerated  in  §.  389)  refers  to  a  subject  in  the  nominative^  the 
subjoined  substantive  or  adjective  is  put  in  the  nominative :  Oupio 
e9S€  Clemens.  Bibulua  studet  fieri  conml.  Habeo  in  animo  solus 
prqficisci,  {Sustinuit  conjux  exsulis  esse  viri,  Ov.  Trist.  lY.  10^  74 ; 
she  endured  to  be.) 

b.  If  the  infinitive  belongs  to  an  accusative  (after  the  verbs 
mentioned  in  §.  890^  and  after  an  impersonal  verb  with  the  acca- 
sative)^  the  word  subjoined  is  put  in  the  accusative :  Coegerunt  earn 
nudum  saliare.    Pudet  me  victum  discedere. 

c.  If  the  infinitive  belongs  to  a  dative^  the  word  subjoined  is  also 
put  in  the  dative  :  Hannibal  nihil  jam  majus  precatwr  deos,  qvam  ut 
incolumi  cedere  atqve  abire  ex  hostium  terra  liceat  (Liv.  XXVI. 
41).  In  republica  mihi  negligenti  esse  non  licet  (Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  17). 
Qpo  tibi,  Tilli,  sumere  depositum  clavum  fieriqve  tribuno  ?  (Hor. 
Sat.  I.  6^  25 ;  compare  §.  239.)  Nee  fortibus  illic  profuit  armentis 
nee  egvis  velocibns  esse  (Ov.  Met  Ylll.  558).  {Mediocribtis  esse 
poetis  non  homines,  non  di  concessere;  Hor.  A.  P.  872;  see  §.  890, 

Obs.  5.) 

Ohs.  1.  An  infinitive  with  the  accusative  is  however  occasionally  found 
alter  licet  with  the  dative  (as  if  the  infinitive  had  no  definite  subject, 
§•  388  b),  e.  g.  Civi  Romano  licet  esse  Gaditanum  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  12). 
The  accusative  must  be  employed,  when  the  dative  is  not  actually  ex- 
pressed, although  it  may  be  understood :  Medics  esse  (to  be  neutral)  jam 
non  licehit  (Cic.  ad  Att.  X.  8). 

Obs.  2.  The  accusative  must  necessarily  be  subjoined  to  an  infinitive 
after  licet,  when  the  expression  is  used  generally,  without  reference  to  a 
defined  object  {one  can) :  Haec  praescripta  servantem  (if  one  observes), 
Ucet  magnifice^  graviter,  animosegve  vioere  (Cic.  Off.  I.  26). 

§.  394.  In  Latin  a  subject  stands  in  the  accusative  with  an  in- 
finitive as  its  predicate,  in  order  to  mark  out  the  proposition  so 
expressed  as  an  idea^  which  is  the  object  of  an  assertion  or  judg- 
ment, e.  g.  Hominem  ire,  that  the  man  goes  :  Caesarem  vicisse,  that 
Caesar  has  conquered.  This  construction  (which  in  English  is  ex- 
pressed by  that)  is  called  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  Such 
a  proposition  is  in  other  respects  completed  like  an  indicative  pro- 
position, by  an  object  and  other  accessory  words.  If  the  subject 
and  object  might  be  confounded  (both  being  in  the  accusative), 
this  must  be  avoided,  e.  g.  by  making  the  proposition  passive,  as, 
Jjo  hostes  a  te  vinci posse;  rather  than  qfo  te  hostes  mncere posse ; 
but  the  sense  and  connection  (together  with  the  position  of  the 
words)  usually  obviate  any  ambiguity. 

Y  y  2 
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An  accusative  with  tlie  infinitiye  may  be  dependent  on  (governed 
by)  another  proposition  of  the  same  form:  MUonis  inimici  dicuni, 
caedem,  in  qva  P.  Clodiua  occiaus  est,  senatumjudicasge,  contra  rem* 
pubUcam  esaefactam  (Cic  pro  Mil.  5). 

§.  395.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  put  after  verbs  and 
phrases^  which  denote  a  knowledge  and  opinion  that  a  thing  is  or 
takes  place,  or  a  declaration  that  a  thing  is  or  takes  place  {j)€rba 
sentiendi  and  declarandt),  and  expresses  what  is  thought  or  said ; 
thus  after  video^  audio^  sentio,  animadvertOy  seio,  nescio,  &c.,  inteUiffo,  per- 
gpiciOf  comperio,  9U9p%eor^  &c.,  diseo^  daeeo  (to  iDform  one  that  — \per' 
evadeo  (convince  one  that  — ),  memtni^  &c.,  credoy  arhitror^  &c.,  judieo, 
eenseoy  duco  ;  spero^  detpero^  colligo^  eoncludo  (infer), — dieo,  affirmo,  n^o^ 
fateoTy  narro,  trade,  scriho,  nttniio,  Oitendo^  demonstro,  ngniJicOy  polliceoTy 
promitto,  minor ,  simulOy  difsimuJo,  &c., — appdret^  elucet,  constat^  eonvifnii 
(it  is  agreed  that  — ),  perspicuutn,  eertum,  credibile  eH^  &c., — communig 
opinio  eat,  Jama  est,  spes  ett,  auetor  sum  (to  assure),  testis  sum,  eertiorem  aU" 
qvemfaeio  (to  inform  a  person  that  — ),  &c.  E.  g.  Sentit  animus  se  sua  vi, 
non  aliena  moveri,  Platonem  Cicero  scribit  Tarentum  ad  Archytam 
vemsse.  Ex  multis  rebus  intettiffi  potest  {concluditur),  mundumpra- 
videntia  divina  administrari.  Defotdrus  tuum  kostem  esse  duxit 
swum  (Cic.  pro  Dej.  5).  Spero  me  propediem  istuc  venttarum  esse. 
Caesar  poUicetur,  se  its  auxilio  futurum,  Fama  est,  Gallos  adven- 
tare,  Qoem  putas  tibi  fidem  habiturum  ?  Qvando  haec  acta  esse 
dicis  ?  In  like  manner  such  a  proposition  is  put  in  apposition  to  a  | 
substantive,  which  denotes  an  opinion,  a  judgment,  &c.,  e.  g.  Hunc 
sermonem  mandam  litteris,  ut  ilia  opinio,  qvae  semper  fmsset,  toUe^ 
retur,  Crassum  non  doctissimum,  Antonium  plane  indoctum  fidsse 
(Cic.  de  Or.  IL  2).  Atqve  etiam  subjidwd  se  homines  imperio  aUe^ 
ritis  de  causis  pluribus ;  ducuntur  enim  out  benevolentia  out  benffi- 
ciorum  magnitudine  out  spe,  sibi  id  utile  futwrum  (Id.  Off.  II.  6). 

Ohs,  1.  So  likewise  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  may  be  added  as 
an  apposition  to  a  pronoun,  which  from  the  context  refers  to  an  opinion, 
a  judgment,  &Cm  e.  g.  Posidonius  gramter  et\  copiose  de  hoe  ipso,  nihil  esse 
honum,  nisi  qvod  honestum  esset,  disputavit  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  25). 

Ohs,  2.  Some  few  verbs,  which  otherwise  do  not  denote  an  opinion  or 
declaration,  sometimes  acquire  such  a  meaning  in  certain  combinations, 
e.  g.  mitto,  to  apprise  any  one  by  a  messenger  {Fahius  ad  coUegam  misii, 
exereitu  opus  esse,  goi  Can^aniae  opponeretur,  Liv.  XXIV.  19),  defendo^ 
to  all^e.  {Stoicis  placet,  omnia  peecata  paria  esse,  the  Stoics  assume  — .) 
Concerning  eoncedo,  &c.  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  ui^  see 
%.  372,  Obs.  5.     Concerning  duhito,  non  dubiio,  §.  376  c,  Obs.  2. 
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Obi*  3.  One  difibrenoe  the  beginner  must  notice  between  the  English 
and  Latin  construction,  Tiz.  that  verbs,  which  signify  to  hope^  topramUef 
to  threaten^  are  commonly  used  in  English  with  a  simple  present  infin., 
when  the  leading  verb  and  that  which  is  dependent  on  it  have  the  same 
subject,  e.  g.  he  promised  to  come,  I  hope  to  see  him,  I  threatened  to  go 
away ;  which  must  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  the  accusative  with  the  infi- 
nitive :  promUtehaty  Be  venturum ;  spero,  me  ewn  visurum ;  mtno^or,  me 
abiturum.  The  verbs  spero  and  polliceor  are  found  sometimes  (but  rarely) 
with  the  infinitive  alone  instead  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g. 
MagnUiidine  poenae  reliqvos  deterrere  sperans  (Caes.  B.  C.  IIL  8)  ;  for 
se  deterriturum^.  (Spero  nostram  amicUiam  non  egere  tesHbiUy  said  of 
a  thing  present.) 

Oha,  4.  Concerning  duco^  exiiHmo^  judico^  puto,  with  two  accusatives 
without  an  infinitive,  see  §.  227  c. 

Ohs,  5.  Audio  te  eontumeliose  de  me  loqvij  I  hear  (learn)  that  you 
speak  contemptuously  of  me ;  audivi  te  ipeum  dicerCy  I  heard  you  say, 
was  witness  that  you  said  (Cic.  Verr.  lY.  49) ;  (also,  audkn  quum  diceres^ 
I  heard  the  assertion  from  you) ;  rnitdwi  te  dieetUem^  I  heard  you  speak 
(make  a  spieech). 

Obe.  6.  The  contents  of  the  infinitive  proposition  are  sometimes  briefly 
pointed  to  beforehand  by  a  neuter  pronoun,  e.  g.  HJud  negarepotea^  te  de 
re  judicata  judicasee  ?  (Cic.  Verr.  11.  33)  ;  or  by  ita  or  nc,  e.  g.  Bic  enim 
a  majoribue  nogtris  aeeepimus,  praetorem  qvaeetori  suo  parentis  loeo  eeae 
oportere  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  19.)  (Zeno  ita  definite  perturbationem  ease 
aperaum  a  ratione  animi  motum^  gives  the  definition,  that  passion  — : 
Zeno  ita  definit,  ut  perturbaiio  ait  aversa  a  ratione  animi  commotio^  de- 
fines passion  in  such  a  way,  that  it  is,  according  to  this  definition  — , 
Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  21,  compared  with  Off.  L  27.) 

Oba,  7.  In  Latin  it  is  not  usual  to  put  the  preposition  de  in  the  leading 
proposition,  together  with  the  idea,  of  which  something  is  declared  in  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  following,  but  the  sentence  is  so  compressed, 
that  the  idea  occurs  only  in  the  infinitive  proposition.  Therefore  we 
should  not  say,  De  Medea  narrant,  eam  aie  Jugiaae  — ,  but,  Medeam  nar^ 
rcmt  aicjugisae  —  ;  not,  de  Craaao  acribit  Cicero,  nihil  eo  laetiua  fuiaae^ 
but  Oraaao  Cicero  acribit  nihil  laetiua  Juiaae  ;  not,  Comeliua  de  gvo  nor- 
raatii  eum  Athenaa  profectwn  eaae  (of  whom  you  related,  that  he  was  — ), 
but  qvem  narraati  Athenaa  prof  ectum  eaae.  Yet  the  second  form  is  also 
found,  where  such  a  compression  would  not  be  easy,  e.  g.  De  hoc  Verri 
dicitur^  hcibere  ewn  perbona  toreumata  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  18,  because  the 
passive  dicor  is  only  used  personally  in  the  signification  it  ia  aaid  (gene- 

'  \^Ad  eum  legati  venhintf  qvi  poiliceantur  obtidei  dartf  aiqve  hnperio  popuU  Bomani  o&- 
temperare  (Caes.  B.  O.  IV.  21).  Ad  eum  legati  veneruntf  ^  te  ea  qvae  impenueet  fac» 
iurae  poUieerentur  (id.  IV.  22).] 
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rally)  ofme^  and  does  not  admit  of  a  dative) ;  or  where  the  attention  is 
first  drawn  generally  to  the  thing  to  be  mentioned,  e.  g.  Dd  AfUamo^jam 
ante  tibi  scripsi^  nan  esse  eum  a  me  eonventum  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XY.  1,  as  to 
what  relates  to  A.— <)  We  must  also  notice  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing in  interrogations  :  Quid  censes  (censetis^  putamus)  kunc  ipsum  S. 
Mascium?  qvo  studio  et  qva  intelligentia  esse  in  rusticis  rdnts  (Cic.  Roac 
Am.  17 ;  also,  qvid  censes  S.  Itaseium,  nowne  summo  studio  esse  et  summa 
intellipentia  —  f ),  where  the  accusative  already  points  to  the  infinitive 
construction. 

Ohs.  8.  It  is  less  customary  in  Latin  than  in  English  to  insert  a  verb 
indicating  a  declaration  or  opinion,  with  utj  '*  as,"  as  a  subordinate  pro- 
position, and  it  is  preferable  to  make  such  a  verb  the  leading  proposition, 
with  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  depending  upon  it.  (Verrem  nar^ 
rant — ,  rather  than  Verres,  ut  narrant ;  Socratem  Plato  scribii — ^  rather 
than  Socrates,  ut  Plato  scribit.)  Yet  we  frequently  find  ut  cpinor^  or 
simply  opinorj  credo,  wt  audio,  employed  parenthetically. 

§.  396*  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  put  after  those  verbs 
which  denote  a  wish^  that  something  should  happen^  or  the  endur- 
ing or  allowing  it  {verba  voluntatis)^  namely,  volo,  nolo,  malo,  cupio, 
€pto,  studeo,  postulo,  placet,  sino,  patior,  with  juheoy  itnpero^,  prokibeo, 
veto  (to  command,  forbid,  that  something  should  be  done),  e.  g.  Majores 
corpora  jwewumfirmari  labore  voluerunt  (Cic.  Tusc.  11.  15).  TUi 
favemuSf  te  tua  virtutefnd  cupimus  (Id.  Brut.  97).  Senatui  placet, 
Crassum  Syriam  obtinere  (Id.  Phil.  XI.  12).  Nullos  honores  mihi 
decemi  sino  (Id.  ad  Att.  Y.  21).  Ferres  hominem  corripi  jussii. 
Caesar  castra  vallo  muniri  vetuit,  Delectum  kaberi  prohibebo  (Liv. 
IV.  2).     Non  hunc  in  vincula  dud  imperabis  ?  (Cic.  Cat.  1. 11). 

Obs,  1.  These  verbs  also  take  after  them  a  proposition  with  ut  {prohibeo 
with  ne  or  qvominus,  veto  with  ne),  hut  jubeo  (§.  390.  Obs.  2),  patior,  and 
veto  very  rarely.  (Sometimes  writers  pass  from  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive  to  the  other  construction  :  Placuit  creari  decemviros  sineprova- 
catione,  et  ne  qvis  eo  anno  alius  magistratus  esset ;  Liv.  III.  32.)  Con* 
cerning  cupio  me  clementem  esse  for  cupio  esse  clemens  see  §.  389,  Obs,  4. 
Later  writers  put  also  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (passive)  after 
verbs  which  denote  a  permission,  request,  direction,  &c.,  and  which  in 
the  best  writers  always  have  ut,  e.  g.  permitto,  praecipio,  mando,  interdico, 
oro,  precor :  Otho  corpora  cremari  permisit  (Tac.  H.  I.  47).  Coiigula 
praecepit,  triremes  itinere  terrestri  Bomam  devehi  (Svet.  Cal.  47)' 

Obs,  2.  After  volo  (nolo,  malo,  cupio)  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  of 

*  [Impero,  with  the  accusative,  signifying  to  make  requisition  for,  order  to  be  sup- 
plied, may  be  considered  as  an  elliptical  expression,  where  dare,  or  some  such  infinitive 
IS  understood.] 
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the  perf.  pass,  is  often  used  in  the  signification,  will  have  a  thing  done 
=will,  that  something  should  he  done,  e.  g.  Soeiu  tnaaime  lex  eanaultutn 
esse  vuU  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  6).  (Often  simply  coMuUum  pult,  without 
esee :  LegcUi  SuUam  oranty  ut  Sex,  RoscU  famam  etfilii  innoeentU  foriu» 
nas  conservatas  veUty  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  9.) 

Ohe,  3.  JubeOf  sinOj  veto,  prohibeOy  and  impero  take  only  a  passive  ae* 
cnsatiye  with  the  infinitive  ;  siQce  we  otherwise  find^'i#6^  {veto)  aUqvem 

facerty  with  a  simple  infinitive  (§.  390),  and  impero  alicui  utjheiat  (e.  g. 
Notme  lictoribus  tuts  imperabisy  ut  hune  in  vinculo  ducant  /).  From  jubeOf 
veto,  prohibeoy  impero  hune  occidi,  a  new  phrase  may  he  formed  in  the 
passive,  when  the  person  who  commands  or  forbids  is  not  specified  (nom. 
-with  the  infin. ;  see  §.  400)  :  Hie  occidi  jubetuTj  vetatur,  prohibetur,  im- 

peratuTy  e.  g.  Jussus  es  renuntiari  consul  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  32),  it  was 
ordered  that  you  should  be  proclaimed  consul.  In  lautumias  Syracusa- 
nas^  si  qvipvhlice  eustodiendi  sunty  etiam  ex  ceteris  oppidis  Sieiliae  deduci 
ifnperantur  (Id.  Yerr.  Y.  27).  Ad  opera  eircwndari  prohibenda  (Liv. 
III.  28).  (Such  expressions  are  distinct  from  jubeoTy  prohibeoTy  facere^ 
§.  890.) 

Obs.  4.  The  verb  eenseOy  to  think,  vote  for,  advise,  has  various  construc- 
tions, which  may  be  here  notioed :  Oenseo  durthaginem  esse  delendam  (I 
think  that  Carthage  must  —  i.  e.  vote  for  it).  Censeo  bona  reddi  (vote, 
will,  that  the  property  should  be  restored,  as  with  jubeo),  Antenor  censet 
belli praecidere  causam  (Hor.  £p.  I.  2,  9),  votes  for  cutting  off;  in  the 
poetical  and  later  style  for  praecidendam  esse  or  praecidi,  CenseOy  ut  per* 
TttmpaSy  I  advise  you  to  break  through  {censeo,  perrumpas), 

§.  397.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  put  with  those  verbs 
which  denote  satisfaction^  dissatisfaction,  or  surprise  at  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  {verba  affectuum),  such  as  gaudeoy  laetor,  glorior,  doleo^ 
angory  soUicitory  indignor,  qveror,  mirory  admiroryfero  (to  be  resigned  to  a 
thing),  aegrcy  molestefero.  Yet  qvod  (with  the  indicative  or  conjunc- 
tive according  to  §.  357)  may  also  be  employed  with  these  verbs,  in 
order  to  denote  more  the  reason  of  the  feeling :  Gaudeo  id  te  mihi 
svadere,  qvod  ego  mea  sponte  feceram  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XY.  27).  Nihil 
me  magis  sollicitabat,  qvam  non  me,  si  qvae  ridenda  essent,  ridere 
tecum  (Id.  ad  Fam.  II.  12).  Miror,  te  ad  me  nihil  scribere  (Id.  ad 
Att.  VIII.  12).  Varus  promissa  non  servari  qverebatur.  {Laetor, 
qvod  Petilius  incolumis  vivit  in  urbe,  Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  98.  Scipio 
qverebatur,  qvod  omnibus  in  rebus  homines  dUigentiores  essent  qvam 
in  amicitOs  comparandis,  Cic.  Lael.  17). 

§.  898.  a*  If  a  judgment  is  expressed  in  general  on  the  contents 
of  a  proposition,  so  that  it  is  only  conceived  and  pointed  out  as  the 
object  of  the  judgment,  without  its  being  said  that  it  is  actually 
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true,  such  a  proposition  is  annexed  in  the  accusative  with  the  in- 
finitive. (The  judgment  is  either  expressed  by  est,  e.  g.  utile  eat, 
par  est,  f 08  est,  magna  laus  est,  in  which  case  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  is  the  subject^  or  by  an  impersonal  verb  \oportet,  de^ 
cet,  convenit,  eapedit,  pudet,  &c.]  or  some  equivalent  phrase.)  Ac- 
cusatores  mtdtos  esse  in  civitate,  utile  est,  ut  metu  coniineatur  cmda- 
da  (Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  20).  Omnibus  bonis  ewpedit,  salvam  esse  rem- 
publicam  (Id.  Phil.  XIII.  8).  Tempus  est,  nos  de  iila  perpetua  jam, 
non  de  hoc  exigua  vita  cogitare  (Id.  ad  Att.  X.  8).  Facinus  est, 
civem  Romanum  vinciri  (Id.  Verr.  V.  66).  Qvos  ferro  trucidari 
oportebat,  eos  nondum  voce  vulnero  (Id.  Cat.  1. 4).  Haec  benignitas 
etiam  reipublicae  utilis  est  (^=utile  est),  redimi  e  servituie  captos, 
hcupUtari  tenuiores  (Id.  Off.  II.  18). 

Obt,  1.  Coneeming  the  use  of  tf^  in  propositLons  which  are  the  object 
of  a  judgment,  see  §.  374,  Ohs.  2. 

I  Obs,  2.  Oportet^  it  is  necessary,  and  neeesse  est  are  also  constructed 
with  a  conjunctive,  without  ut ;  §.  373,  Obs,  1.  If  it  is  not  said  who 
has  to  do  a  thing,  the  infinitive  alone  is  employed  (§.  388  :  ex  mdUs  eU- 
gere  minima  oportet^  Cic.  Off.  III.  1)  ;  but  the  proposition  is  often  altered 
into  an  accusative  with  the  infin.  pass. :  Hoe  fieri  et  oportet  et  opus  est 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XIII.  26). 

Ohs.  3.-  By  an  inaccmacy  of  expression,  a  simple  infinitive  (active)  and 
an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (passive)  are  sometimes  combined  in  one 
judgment :  Proponi  oportet^  qM  afferas^  et  id  qvare  ita  sit,  ostendere 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  41). 

b.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  intended  to  shew  that  a  thing  (a 
circumstance^  a  relation)  actually  holds,  and  a  judgment  is  at  the 
same  time  passed  concerning  it,  the  thing  spoken  of  is  expressed 
by  a  proposition  with  qvod  {that,  the  circumstance  that ;  with  the 
indicative,  if  the  mood  of  the  leading  proposition  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  §.  369^  require  the  conjunctive).  Such  a  proposition  with 
qvod  (of  a  real  fact)  is  often  connected  with  a  pronoun  {hoc,  iUud, 
id,  ea  res,  &c.)  which  points  to  it ;  sometimes  too  with  a  substan- 
tive in  the  way  of  apposition  (to  explain  it).  Eumeni  inter  Mace- 
dones  viventi  multum  detraxit,  qvod  alienae  erat  civitatis  (Com. 
Eum.  1).  Multa  sunt  infabrica  mundi  admirabilia,  sed  nUiil  majus 
qvam  qvod  ita  stabilis  est  atqve  ita  cohaeret  ad  permanendwn,  ut 
nihil  ne  excogitari  qvidem  possit  aptius  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  45).  Non 
ea  res  me  deterruit^  qvominus  ad  te  litteras  mitterem,  qvod  tuadme 
nvllas  miseras  (Id.  ad  Fam.  YI.  22).  Percommode  factum  est  {cadit), 
qvod  de  morte  et  de  dolore  primo  et  proximo  die  disputaium  est  (Id. 
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Toac.  lY.  80).  Non  pigriiia  facto,  qvod  non  mea  manu  scribo  (Id. 
ad  Att.  XYI.  15)^  that  I  do  not  write  with  mj  own  hand  does  not 
proceed  from  laziness;  but,  pigritia  factum  est,  ut  ad  te  non  scri* 
beremj  my  laziness  caused  me  not  to  write  to  you ;  §.  373.  Mitto 
{praetereo),  qvod  provincias  Piso  et  Gabinius  scelere  partas  habent 
(Id.  de  ProY.  Cons.  2).  Hoc  uno  praestamus  vel  maxime  feris,  qvod 
exprimere  dicendo  sensa  possumus  (Id.  de  Or.  I.  8).  Aristoteles 
laudandtuf  est  in  eo,  qvod  omnia,  qvae  moventur,  aut  natura  moveri 
censet  aut  vi  aut  voluntate  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  16).  Pro  magnitudine 
injvriae  proqve  eo,  qvod  summa  respublica  in  hujus  periculo  tentatur 
(Id.  Hose.  Am.  51),  in  proportion  to  the  circumstance,  that.  Me 
una  consolatio  sustentat,  qvod  tibi  nullum  a  me  amoris,  nullum  pieta^ 
tis  officium  defuit  (Id.  pro  Mil.  36),  one  consolation,  namely,  that. 
(So  also  accedit,  qvod;  see  §.  373,  Obs,  3.  Praeterqyam  qvod,  ex- 
cept that.) 

Obs,  1 .  In  saying,  TTHle  est^  Oajum  adesse,  we  only  express  an  opinion 
in  general,  that  the  presence  of  Gains  is  (will  be)  useful,  but  we  do  not 
say  that  the  circumstance  actually  holds  good.  If  we  say  on  the  other 
hand :  Ad  multas  res  magnae  utilitati  erit^  qvod  Oajus  adest,  we  make  it 
known  that  Gains  is  present,  and  judge  of  the  consequences  of  this  fact. 
By  the  first  form  however  (the  accus.)  the  presence  of  Gkiius  is  not  de- 
nied :  it  may  therefore  be  sometimes  employed  for  the  other,  especially 
when  a  feeling  produced  by  some  particular  circumstance  is  at  the 'same 
time  to  be  indicated  (compare  §.  397)  :  Ifonne  hoc  indignissimum  est,  vos 
idoneos  hahitos,  per  qvorum  sententias  id  asseqvantur^  qvod  antea  ipsi 
scelere  asseqvi  consverunt  ?  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  3).  Te  hilari  animo  &sse  et 
prompto  ad  jocanduniy  valde  me  juvat  (Id.  ad  Q.  Fr.  II.  13.  Juvat  me, 
gvodvigent  studia,  Plin.  £p.  I.  13). 

Obs.  2.  The  leading  proposition  often  contains  not  a  direct  judgment  or 
assertion  concerning  that  which  stands  in  the  proposition  with  qvodj  but 
an  observation  which  is  occasioned  by  and  refers  to  it,  so  that  qvod  signi- 
fies, in  that  J  as  to  what  relates  to,  e.  g.  Qvod  autem  me  Agamemnonem 
aemtdari putaSy  falleris  (Corn.  Epam.  5).  Qvod  scribis,  te,  si  velim,  ad 
tne  venturum,  ego  vero  te  istic  esse  volo  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIY.  3). 

Obs.  3.  Of  qvod  (with  the  conjunctive)  instead  of  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  after  verba  sentiendi  and  declarandi  only  solitary  examples 
are  found,  and  those  in  the  later  writers. 

Obs.  4.  Instead  of  a  judgment  expressed  in  a  distinct  proposition  by  an 
adjective  and  sum,  followed  by  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  a  propo- 
sition with  qvod,  an  adverb  alone  is  occasionally  made  use  of:  Utrum 
impudentius  Verres  heme  pecuniam  a  sociis  abstulit  an  turpius  meretrici 
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dedit  an  imprdbius  populo  Romano  ademit  ?  (Gic.  Yerr.  III.  36).  VH- 
Uu%  Biofrent  etiam  nunc  moenia  Phoebi  (Ov.  Her.  I.  67=u^i^»«M  erai 
stare  &c.). 

§.  399.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  sometimes  stands  with- 
out a  governing  proposition,  in  order  to  express  surprise  and  com- 
plaint, that  a  thing  happens  or  may  happen,  mostly  with  the 
interrogative  particle  ne  (to  denote  inquiry  and  doubt).  Me  mUe- 
rum !  Te,  ista  virtuie,  fide,  probitate,  in  tanias  aerumnas  propter  me 
incidisse!  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIV.  1).  Adeone  hominem  esse  infelicem 
qvemqvamy  ut  ego  sum  I  (Ter.  Andr.  1.  5,  10).  That  a  man  can  be 
so  unfortunate  as  I  am !  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam  f  (Virg. 
Aen.  I.  87) '. 

Ohs,  (on  §.  395-399).  The  beginner  should  accurately  compare  and 
distinguish  the  different  ways,  in  which  the  propositions,  which  in  Eng- 
lish are  distinguished  by  the  word  thUn  are  expressed  in  Latin,  and,  after 
putting  aside  those,  in  which  that  denotes  a  design  or  a  consequence  (in 
order  that,  so  that),  he  must  observe,  that  the  object  of  an  effort  or  action 
is  expressed  by  objective  propositions  with  the  conjunctive  (see  the  ap- 
pendix to  chapter  III.),  the  object  of  an  opinion,  knowledge,  declaration, 
or  feeling  on  the  other  hand  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  a 
relation,  concerning  which  a  judgment  is  expressed,  by  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  when  a  judgment  is  stated  in  general,  or  by  a  pro- 
position with  qvod^  when  the  relation  is  denoted  as  actually  existing. 

§.  400.  a.  If  the  passive  of  a  verb,  that  denotes  to  say  (to  relate, 
give  information  of),  or  to  think  (to  believe,*  find),  or  to  command 
and  forbid  (see  §.  396,  Obs.  3),  or  the  verb  videtur  (it  seems,  ap- 
pears), would  have  to  stand  impersonally  with  an  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  following  (e.  g.  dicitur,  patrem  venisse),  another  mode 
of  expression  is  used,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  proposition  being 
made  the  subject  (in  the  nominative)  of  the  passive  verb,  and  the 
infinitive  subjoined  to  complete  the  idea  and  the  proposition >.  (In 
this  case  every  word,  which  is  annexed  to  the  infinitive,  becomes 
nominative  according  to  §.  393)  :  Lectitavisse  Platonem  studiose 
Demosthenes  dicitur  (Cic.  Brut.  31).  Aristides  unus  omnium  jus^ 
tissimus  Juisse  traditur  {narratur,  fertur,  creditur).  Oppugnata 
(viz.  esse)  domus  Caesaris  per  mtdtas  noctis  horas  nuntiabatur  (Cic 
pro  MiL  24).  Luna  solis  lumine  collustrari  putatur  (Id.  Div.  II. 
43).  Regnante  Tarqvinio  Superbo  in  Italiam  Pythagoras  venisse 
reperitur  (Id.  R.  P.  II.  15).     Malum  mihi  tAdetur  esse  mors.     Vide- 

« 

*  In  the  following  exclamation  we  have  the  infinitiye  only :  Ttrntmrn  iaborem  capere 
ob  ialemJUium  I  (Ter.  Andr.  V.  2,  27.) 
f  This  form  is  usually,  but  improperly,  styled,  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive. 
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ri$  mihi  (it  appears  to  me  that  you)  sati$  bene  attendere.  Videor 
mihi  (or  simply  videor)  Chraece  luculenier  scire  (it  seems  to  me^ 
tbat  I  — f  I  believe  — ).  Vitus  sum  mihi  animos  audit orum 
commavere. 

Ohs.  Even  in  an  observation  inserted  parenthetically  with  ut  (as  it 
seems),  videor  is  almost  always  referred  personally  to  the  Rubject  spoken 
of :  Ego  tibi,  qvod  satis  esset^  paucis  verbis^  ut  mihi  videb{w,  responderam 
(Cic.  Tusc.  I.  46).  JBhilargyrus  tuus  omnia  fidelissimo  animo,  ut  miki 
qvidem  visus  est^  narravit  (Id.  ad  Fam.  VI.  I). 

b.  With  those  verbs  however,  which  signify  to  say  or  think  (but 
not  ynthjubeor,  vetor,  prohibeor  or  videor),  the  impersonal  form  of 
expression  is  more  usual  in  the  tenses  compounded  with  the  perf. 
part. :  Traditum  est,  Homerum  caecum  fuisse  (Cic.  Tusc.  Y.  39) ; 
and  with  the  gerundive  with  sum  it  is  almost  always  used :  Ubi 
iyrannus  est,  ibi  dicendum  est,  plane  nullam  esse  rempublicam  (Id. 

K.  P.  III.  31).  {JuUus  Sabinus  voluntaria  morte  interisse  creditus  est^ 
Tac.  Hist.  IV.  67.) 

Obs,  In  the  simple  tenses,  diettur^  traditur,  existimatur^  &c.  are  rarely 
used  impersonally  with  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  Sam  gentem 
traditur  fama  Alpes  transisse  (Liv.  V.  33) ;  but  nuntiatur  and  dicitur  are 
BO  employed,  when  followed  by  a  dative :  Non  dubie  mihi  nuntiabatur, 
Parthos  transisse  Euphratem  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XV.  1) ;  nuntiatur  is  also 
uaed  without :  Ecce  autem  rq^ente  nuntiatur^  piratarum  naves  esse  in 
porta  Odgsseae  (Id.  Verr.  V.  34).  With  videtur  the  accus.  with  the  in- 
fin.  is  employed  very  rarely  (vrithjubetur,  ^.,  never). 

c.  The  personal  form  of  expression  is  also  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  the  impersonal  in  the  passive  of  other  verbs^  which  do  not 
signify  to  speak  or  to  think  in  general,  but  denote  a  more  peculiar 
and  special  kind  of  declaration,  or  knowledge,  as  scribor,  demon- 
stror,  audior,  intelligor  kc.,  e.  g.  Bibulus  nondum  audiebatur  esse  in 
Syria  (Cic.  ad  Att.  Y.  18),  as  yet  nothing  was  heard  of  B.'s  being 
in  Syria.  Scutorum  gladiorumqve  muUitudo  deprehendi  posse  indi" 
cabatur  (Id.  pro  Mil.  24).  Ex  hoc  dii  beati  esse  intelliguntur  (Id. 
N.  D.  I.  38).  Pompejus  perspectus  est  a  me  toto  animo  de  ie  cogi- . 
tare  (Id.  ad  Fam.  I.  7).  But  in  these  cases  the  impersonal  form 
is  the  more  usual. 

Obs.  The  poets  and  later  writers  extend  this  usage  ferther  than  the 

older  prose  writers,  e.  g.  Colligor  placuisse  for  colligitur  (it  is  inferred) 

me  plaeuisse  (Ov.  Am.  II.  6,  61).     Suspectus  fecisse  (Sail.),  compertus 

fecisse  (Liv.).     (Hi  Jratres  in  suspicionem  venerant  suis  civibus  fanum 

expUasse  ApolUnis,  i.  e.  putabantur^  Cic.  Verr.  IV.  13.    Liberatur  Milo 
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non  eo  consilio  profectua  esse,  ut  insidiaretur  Clodio ;  i.  e.  denumsiratur^ 
Id.  pro  Mil.  18.) 

d.  When  a  notice  of  the  speech  or  opinion  of  another  is  commenced  in 
this  way,  and  then  continued  through  several  infinitive  propositions  (§. 
403  h),  the  latter  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  Ad  ThemUto- 
clem  qvidam  doctus  homo  accessisse  dicitur  eigve  artem  memoriae 
pollicitus  esse  se  trctditurum  ;  qvum  ille  qvaesisset,  qnidnam  ilia  are  efficere 
posset,  dixisse  ilium  doctor  em,  ut  omnia  meminisset  (Cic.  de  Or.  11.  74). 

§.401.  If  the  suhject  in  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  a  personal 
or  reflective  pronoun,  which  corresponds  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  verb 
(dico,  me  esse;  dicit,  se  esse),  this  pronoun  (particularly  me,  te,  se,  more 
rarely  nos,  vos)  is  sometimes  left  out  with  verba  declarandi  and  putandi  ; 
but  this  must  be  looked  on  as  an  irregularity :  Cowfltere,  ea  spe  hue  ve- 
nisse,  qvodputares  hie  latrodnium,  non  judicium  Juturum  (Cic.  Rose.  Am. 
22)^^te  venisse.  Qvum  id  nescire  Mago  diceret,  nihil  facilius  scitu  est, 
inqvit  Hanno  (Liv.  XXIII.  13),=«e  id  nescire.  This  is  done  more  espe- 
cially when  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  dependent  on  another 
with  the  same  subject :  Licet  me  existimes  desperare  ista  posse  perdiseere 
(Cic.  de  Or.  III.  S6),z=me  ista  posse  perdiseere.  With  the  fut.  infin.  act. 
this  omission  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  historians,  in  which  case  esse 
is  also  generally  omitted  :  Alcon,  precibus  aliqvid  moturum  ratus,  transiit 
ad  Hannibalem  (Liv.  XXI.  I2),=se  moturum,  Ne  node  qvidem  turha 
ex  eo  loco  dilahehatur,  refracturosqve  earcerem  minabantur  (Id.  YI.  1 7). 
(On  the  contrary  it  is  hardly  ever  found  with  the  perf.  infin.  pass.) 

Obs,  1.  When  in  a  continued  oratio  obliqva  (§.  403  b)  several  accusa- 
tives with  the  infinitive  have  se  for  their  subject,  it  is  often  omitted. 

Obs,  2,  It  is  important  to  discriminate  between  this  and  the  occasional 
omission  before  the  infinitive  of  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun 
which  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition,  when  it 
may  be  easily  ascertained  £rom  the  connection  and  from  what  has  been 
previously  stated :  Petam  a  vcibis,  ut  ea,  qvae  dicam,  non  de  memet  ipso, 
sed  de  oratore  dicere  putetis  (Cic.  Or.  III.  20).  Valerius  dietatura  se 
abdicavit,  Apparuit  eausa  plebi,  suam  (i.  e.  plebis)  vicem  indignantem 
mugistratu  abisse  (Liv.  II.  31). 

Obs.  3.  The  poets  in  some  few  instances  put  a  simple  infinitive  (with 
the  nominative,  as  in  Greek)  instead  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 
when  it  has  the  same  subject  as  the  main  proposition :  Ftr  bonus  et 
sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus  {=se  paratum  esse;  Hor.  Ep.  I.  7,  22). 
(Sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes=se  delapsum  esse,  Virg.  Aen.  II.  377.) 

§.  402.  a.  The  subordinate  propositions  annexed  to  one  with  the  accu- 
sative and  infinitive  retain  the  customary  form  of  the  oratio  Jlnita,  Yet 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  in  relative  propositions,  which 
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belong  to  one  that  has  the  accusatiTe  with  the  infinitiye,  if  the  relative 
only  annexes  a  continuation  of  the  opinion  already  expressed,  so  that  it 
might  be  changed  to  a  demonstratire  with  or  without  et :  Postea  autem 
Gallm  dicehat  ah  Eudoxo  Cnidio  sphaeram  (a  celestial  globe)  astris  coelo 
inhaerentibus  esse  descriptam,  cujus  omnem  omatum  et  descriptionem 
sumptam  ah  Eudoxo^  Aratum  extuliase  versibus  (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  14).  It 
might  also  be  expressed,  ease  descriptam;  ejus  omnem  omatum^  &cc. 
3farcellu8y  qvum  Syractisas  cepisset,  reqvisivisse  dicitur  Archimedem  illum^ 
qvem  qvum  audisaet  interfectum,  permoleste  tulisse  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  58), 
=et,  qvum  audUset  interfectum^  permoleste  tulisse.  (So  also,  Jacere  tarn 
diu  irritas  sanctioneSy  qvae  de  suis  eommodis  ferrenttir,  qvum  interim  de 
sangvine  et  supplicio  suo  latam  legem  confestim  exerceri,  for  et  interim  ; 
Liv.  rV.  51.  But  such  examples  with  relative  conjunctions  are  very 
unusual^.) 

b.  If  a  subject  is  compared  with  another  subject  (by  qvam^  atqve^  or 
idem  qyiy  tantus  qyantus,  and  similar  expressions),  so  that  the  same  verb 
is  understood  (e.  g.  lisdem  rebus  commoveris,  qvibus  ego,  viz.  commoveor\ 
and  the  leading  proposition  is  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  the  se- 
cond subject  is  also  put  in  the  accusative,  although  the  verb  should  be 
strictly  speaking  understood  with  it  in  a  finite  mood,  because  the  govern- 
ing verb  (on  which  the  accus.  with  the  infin.  depends)  cannot  also  be 
predicated  of  this  member  of  the  proposition  :  Suspicor,  te  eisdem  rebus, 
qvibus  me  ipsum,  commoveri  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  1)  ;  properly,  qvibus  ipse  com- 
moveor,  Antonius  ajebat,  se  tantidem  frumentum  aestimasse^  quanti  Sa- 
eerdatem  (Id.  Verr.  III.  92) ;  properly,  qvanti  Sacerdos  aestimasset  (At- 
traction.    Compare  §.  303  b.) 

c.  If  two  propositions,  each  of  which  has  its  own  verb,  are  compared 
by  a  comparative  with  qvam,  and  the  leading  proposftion  passes  over  into 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  the  subordinate  proposition  sometimes 
takes  the  same  form  :  Num  putatis  dixisse  Antonium  minacius  qyamfac- 
turum  fuisse  ?  (Cic.  Phil.  V.  8.)  Affirmavi  qvidvis  me  potius  perpessu- 
rum  qvam  ex  Italia  exiturum  (Id.  ad  Fam.  II.  16).  Consilium  dicebant 
specie  prima  melius  fuisse  qvam  usu  appariturum  (Liv.  IV.  60).  This 
however  is  rare,  especially  when  (as  in  the  last  example)  the  conjunctive 
should  stand  in  the  oratio  recta  after  qvam  (according  to  §.  360,  Obs,  4), 
which  mood  is  then  commonly  retained :  Certum  habeo,  majores  qvoqve 
qvamlibet  dimicationem  subituros  fuisse  potius  qvam  eas  leges  sibi  imponi 
paterentv/r  (Liv.  IV,  2). 

§.  403.  a.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  often  put  without 
being  governed  directly  by  a  verbum  sentiendi  or  declarandi,  where 

^  Porsenaprae  te /erebatt  qtemadmodunit  si  non  dedatur  ohteXf  pro  rupto  se  foedus 
habiturum,  sed  deditam  inviolatam  ad  suos  remissurum ;  Liv.  II.  I3f=prae  se  fere- 
batf  s€,  si  non  dedatur  obses, — Jtabiturumf  sed  deditam,  &c. 
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a  person  is  mentioned  immediately  before  in  such  a  way,  that  a 
speech^  an  opinion,  or  a  resolution  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  pur- 
port of  his  speech  or  opinion,  or  the  reasoning  on  which  he  acts,  is 
now  alleged,  so  that  one  may  supply  in  one's  mind,  he  says  (said), 
he  thinks  (thought),  or  some  equivalent  expression:  ReguJus  m 
senatum  venit,  mandata  ewposuit ;  sententiam  ne  diceret,  recusavii ; 
gvamdiujurefurando  hostium  teneretur,  non  esse  se  senatarem  (Cic. 
Off.  III.  27),  for,  he  thought  and  said,  so  long  as  he  was  bound 
by  the  oath  exacted  from  him  by  the  enemy,  he  was  no  senator. 
Romulus  legatos  circa  vicinas  gentes  misit,  qvi  societatem  connuKum- 
qve  novo  populo  petereni ;  Urbes  qvoqve,  ut  cetera,  ex  infimo  nasci ; 
deinde,  qvas  sua  virttis  ac  dii  juvent,  magnas  opes  sibi  magnumgve 
nomenfacere,  &c.  (Liv.  I.  9.  This  is  the  language  which  Bomulus 
desired  the  ambassadors  to  hold).  This  use  of  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive,  in  which  the  speaker  (or  writer)  adduces  not  his  own 
expressions  and  thoughts,  but  those  of  others,  is  specially  called 
oratio  obliqva,  in  opposition  to  oraiio  direcia. 

Obs.  1.  Sometimes  the  name  oratio  ohliqva  is  used  of  every  grammatical 
way  of  expressing  the  thought  of  a  third  party,  see  §.  369. 

Ohs,  2.  Sometimes  the  transition  to  this  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
takes  place  very  abruptly,  no  indication  being  given  by  any  single  defined 
word,  that  the  expressions  or  ideas  of  another  person  are  introduced,  e.  g. 
Contiouit  adoleseens :  haud  dubie  videre  tdigva  impedimenta  pugnae  eon- 
sulem^  qvae  sibi  non  apparerent  (Liv.  XLIV.  36).  Sometimes  a  negative 
verb  pi  ecedes,  from  which  an  affirmative  idea  (says,  thinks)  is  to  be  sup- 
plied :  Begulus  reddi  captivos  negavit  esse  utile  ;  illos  enim  adolescentes 
esse  et  bonos  ducesj  sejam  confectum  senectute  (Cic.  Off.  III.  27). 

b.  In  the  same  way  the  contents  of  whole  speeches  and  reason- 
ings of  others  are  often  cited  in  a  series  of  accusatives  with  the  in- 
finitive, the  first  of  which  is  either  directly  governed  by  a  verb,  or 
put  in  the  way  above  mentioned  under  a.  (a  continuous  oraiio 
obliqva).  With  reference  to  this  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  a  speech 
or  reasoning  belonging  to  past  time,  which  is  connected  with  a 
verb  in  the  preterite,  should  regularly  be  continued  as  depending 
on  the  preterite,  so  that  the  subordinate  propositions  employed 
will  have  to  stand  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect.  Yet  a  transition 
to  the  present  may  take  place,  the  leading  verb  understood  being 
thought  of  as  if  it  were  the  historical  present  {he  says,  &c.).  If 
the  oratio  obliqva  begins  with  a  historical  present,  it  is  continued 
in  the  present,  but  may  also  (according  to  §.382,  Obs.  8)  be 
changed  to  the  preterite.    Examples  of  such  a  continuous  oratio 
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obliqva  (partly  exhibiting  the  variations  above  noticed  in  the  tenses 
of  the  subordinate  propositions)  may  be  found  in  Caesar  in  the 
first  book  of  the  GalUc  War,  chap.  13,  14,  17,  18,  20,  31,  35,  36,  44, 
45,  and  in  Livy  in  the  first  book  chap.  50,  53,  in  the  second  book 
cshap.  6,  &o. 

§.  404.  That  which  in  the  original  orotic  directa  was  expressed  in  the 
imperative  or  in  the  conjunctive  with  the  force  of  a  command  or  pro- 
hibition, is  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqva  by  the  conjunctive ;  in  such 
a  way  that  (when  a  speech  or  reasoning  is  reproduced)  the  present  is 
changed  for  the  imperfect  {they  should^  he  8aid=yo\i  shall ;  they  were  not 
to  helieve:=yo\i  are  not  to  believe)  :  Sin  hello  perseqvi  perseveraret^  re* 
minieceretur  prietinae  virtutis  Helvetiorum,  Qvare  ne  committeret^  ut  U 
locue  ex  ccdamitate  populi  Romani  nomen  caperet  (Caes.  B.  Q.  I.  ld=M 
heUo  perseveras^  reminiscitor  pristinae  tnrtutia  Helvetiorum,  Qvare  ne 
commieeris^  ut  — ).  Burrus  praetorianos  nihil  advereue  progeniem  Get' 
^nanici  ausuros  reepondit ;  perpetraret  Anicetus  promissa  (Tac.  Ann.  XIV. 
T^=perpetret  Anic.).  The  present  may  however  be  retained,  if  the  first 
governing  verb  is  the  historical  present,  or  if  the  narrative  is  changed  to 
the  historical  present :  Vercingetorix  perfadle  eese  facta  dicit  frumenta- 
tionibue  Somanos  prohibere  ;  aeqvo  modo  animo  sua  ipeifrumenta  corram^ 
juxnt  aedificiaqve  incendant  (Caes.  B.  Q.  VII.  64,=a«£ro  modo  animo  ves' 
tra  ipeifrumenta  corrumpite). 

§.  405.  a.  The  questions  which  occur  in  the  oratio  directa  in  the  indi- 
cative are  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqva  by  the  accusative  with  the  infi- 
nitive, if  the  first  or  third  person  was  employed  in  the  direct  style,  but  in 
the  conjunctive,  if  the  second  person  was  made  use  of,  in  which  case  the 
present  or  perfect  of  the  direct  style  is  regularly  changed  in  the  relation 
to  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect.  (Yet  the  present  may  be  retained  here 
also  according  to  §.  403.)  In  the  first  person  the  speaker  (whose  speech 
or  reasoning  is  cited)  is  commonly  expressed  by  se ;  but  this  may  be 
omitted  (especially  if  the  same  subject  is  found  also  in  the  preceding  pro- 
positions), so  that  the  first  and  third  persons  are  only  distinguished  by 
the  context  (as  in  Ejiglish  all  three  are  expressed  by  he,  they) :  Qvid  se 
vivere^  qvid  in  parte  civiitm  censeri,  Sh  qvod  duorum  hominum  virtute  par- 
turn  sity  id  obtinere  univerei  non  possint  ?  (Li v.  VII.  18,=^irf  vivimue, 
qvid  in  parte  civittm  censemur  ?)  Si  veteris  contumeliae  oblivisci  vellet, 
num  etiam  recentium  injtmarwn  memoriam  deponere  posse  ?  (Caes.  B.  G. 
I.  14;  with  the  omission  of  se,=zei — volo,  num — poeeum?)  An  qvicqvam 
mperbiue  esse  qvam  ludificari  sic  omne  nomen  Latinum  ?  (Li v.  I.  50,=an 
qvicqvam  superbUis  est  ?)  Scaptione  haec  assignaturos  putarent  finitimos 
populos  ?  (Liv.-  III.  72j=putatis  ?)  Qvid  de  prtieda  faciendum  eenserent  ? 
(Liv.  V.  20,=:censetis  ?) 

Obs.  Exceptions  to  this,  where  questions  of  the  first  and  third  person 
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are  put  in  the  conjunctive,  or  questions  of  the  second  person  in  the  in- 
finitive, are  rare. 

b.  Questions  which  in  the  direct  style  are  put  in  the  conjunctive 

(§.  350  a.  and  353)  retain  the  conjunctive  (usually  with  an  alteration 

of  the  tense)  :   Qvis  sibi  hoc  persiMderet  ?  (Caes.  B.  G.  Y.  29=^ow  Mi 

"hoc  persvadeai  ?)     Our  fortunam  periclitaretwr  T   (Id.  B.  C.  I.  12=eur 

fartv/nam  pericliter  ?) 

§.  406.  In  the  infinitive  the  three  leading  tenses  are  distinguished 
as  in  the  indicative :  Dico  eum  venire,  venisse,  venturum  esse ;  dico 
eum  decipi,  deceptum  esse,  deceptum  trt.  In  the  tenses  compounded 
with  esse  this  word  (in  the  accusative  or  nominative  with  the  in- 
finitive) is  often  omitted :   Vtctum  me  video.    Facturum  se  dixit. 

§.  407.  The  perfect  infinitive  designates  the  action  as  finished  and  com- 
plete :  Poteras  dixisse  (Hor.  A.  P.  328),  you  might  have  already  said. 
Bellum  ante  hiemem  perfecisse  possumus  (Liv.  XXXYII.  19),  we  may 
have  finished  the  war ;  but  little  differing  from  perficere  poterimus.  In 
this  signification  the  perf.  infin.  occasionally  stands  in  Latin  with  satis 
est^  satis  haheo^  contentus  sum,  where  the  present  is  used  in  English,  and 
particularly  with  the  expressions  poenitebit,  pudebit,  pigehit,  juvabit^  me- 
lius erit,  to  signify  what  will  follow  the  completion  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  infinitive  :  JProinde  qviesse  erit  melius  (Liv.  IIL  48). 

Ohs.  1.  With  cportuit,  decuit,  convenit,  dehueramj  oporttierat^  &c.,  when 
said  of  a  thing  which  ought  to  have  been  done  (§.  348,  Ohs.  1),  the  perf. 
infin.  is  often  employed  in  the  active  and  commonly  in  the  passive,  gene- 
rally with  the  omission  of  esse :  Tunc  decuit  flesse  (Liv.  XXX.  44).  £go 
id,  qvod  jampridem  factum  esse  oportuit,  certa  de  causa  nandumfacio  (Cic. 
Cat.  I.  2).    Adolescenti  morem  gestum  oportuit  (Ter.  Ad.  II.  2,  6). 

Ohs.  2.  In  the  poets  the  perf.  infin.  act.  is  sometimes  used  (like  the 
Greek  aorist)  for  the  pres.  infin.,  but  only  as  a  simple  infinitive  after  a 
verb  (especially  after  verba  voluntatis  et  potestatis),  not  as  a  subject  (§. 
388  a.)  nor  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  :  Fratres  tendentes  opaco 
Pelian  imposuisse  Olympo  (Hor.  Od.  III.  4,  52).  Immanis  in  antro  hoc- 
chatur  vatesj  magnum  si  pectore  possit  excussisse  deum  (Virg.  Aen.  VI.  77). 
(In  the  older  style  volo  is  constructed  in  prohibitions  with  the  perf.  in- 
fin., e.  g.  consules  edixerunt,  ne  qvis  qvid  fugae  causa  vendidisse  veUet, 
Liv.  XXXIX.  17). 

§.  408.  a.  The  imperfect  is  not  particularly  distinguished  in  the 
infinitive  (so  that  after  a  leading  verb  in  the  present  or  future  the 
imperfect  indicative  is  always  turned  into  the  perfect  infinitive : 
Narrani  ilium,  gvotiesfilium  conspexisset,  ingemuisse=ingemiscebatf 
qvoties  filium  conspexerat) ;  nor  the  pluperfect  in  the  active  voice. 
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In  the  passive  the  perf.  part,  is  used  with  Juisse  as  in  the  indica- 
tive  withym  or  eram  to  express  a  condition  (imperfect  of  the  con- 
dition), e.  g.  IHco  LucuUi  adveniu  maxvnas  Miihridatia  copies  am^ 
nibua  rebus  omatas  atqve  instructas  Juisse  urbemqve  Cyzicenorum 
obsessam  esse  ab  ipso  rege  et  oppugnatam  vehementissime  (Cic.  pro 
Leg.  Man.  S),^=C€piae  omatae  atqve  instructae  erant  urbsqve  obsi* 
debatur.  In  this  way  too  the  pluperfect  of  an  action  may  some- 
times be  expressed,  e.g.  nego  lUteras  Jam  turn  scriptas  Juisse* 
(But  it  is  never  used  for  the  conditional  pluperfect  in  the  conjunc- 
tive; see  §.409.) 

b.  In  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  after  a  governing  verb  in 
the  past  time  (as  well  as  after  the  historical  present),  the  present, 
perfect,  and  fiiture  infinitive  are  used  of  a  thing  which  at  the  time 
indicated  in  the  leading  proposition  was  present,  past,  or  future, 
consequently  as  the  imperfect,  pluperfect,  and  Juturum  in  praete- 
fiio ;  Dicebat,  dixit,  dixerat,  se  timere  (that  he  feared,  was  afraid), 
se  timuisse,  deceptum  esse  (that  he  had  feared,  had  been  deceived), 
se  veniurum  esse,  deceptum  iri  (that  he  wotUd  come,  should  be  de- 
ceived). 

Obi.  1.  The  perf.  infin.  must  always  stand  after  a  perfect,  when  some- 
thing is  designated  that  was  past  at  the  time  of  the  leading  proposition, 
though  the  pluperfect  may  be  not  used  in  English,  e.  g.  MulH  scriptores 
tradidemni,  regem  in  praelio  adjuisse  (have  related,  that  the  king  was 
present). 

Ohs,  2.  The  perfect  memini,  which  has  the  signification  of  a  present,  is 
used  of  a  past  transaction,  of  which  one  has  been  oneself  a  witness,  and 
which  one  calls  to  memory,  usually  with  the  present  infinitive  (as  if  the 
signification  were,  Iremarkedy  when  the  transaction  took  place,  that  — )  : 
Memini  Catonem  anno  ante^  qvam  est  mortuuSy  meeum  et  cum  Scipione 
disserere  (Cic.  Lael.  3).  L.  Metellum  memini  puer  (I  remember  from  my 
boyish  years)  ita  bonis  esse  viribtts  eatremo  tensors  aetatisy  ut  adolescen' 
Ham  non  reqvireret  (Id.  Gat.  M.  9).  On  the  other  hand  the  perfect  is 
always  used  of  a  thing  of  which  one  has  not  been  oneself  a  witness : 
Memineram  O.  Marktm^  qvum  vim  armorum  projugisset^  senile  corpus 
paludibus  oeeultasse  (Gic.  pro  Sesi  22)  ;  and  the  perfect  may  also  stand 
in  the  first  case,  if  the  object  be  merely  to  contrast  the  thing  remembered 
with  the  present  and  to  avoid  ambiguity :  Meministis  me  ita  initio  dis^ 
tribuisse  eausam  (Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  42 ;  this  might  also  have  been  expressed 
by  distribuere). 

§.409.  To  represent  the  conditional  pluperf.  conj.,  the  part. 
fat.  with  fuisse  is*  employed  in  the  infinitive  of  the  active  voice 
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{facturua  Juisse,  corresponding  to  facturus  fui;  §.  842;  compare 
§.  948  a.  and  §.  881) :  Num  Gn.  Pomp^fum  cetues  iribus  suis  ctm- 
stUatibus,  trUma  triumpAU  laetaturumfiUise,  si  sciret  se  in  wlUudiMe 
Aegypticrwn  truddatum  iri  ?  (Cic.  Div.  II.  9).  In  the  pasaiye 
the  periphrasis  Juturum  Jvisie,  ni  (it  would  have  happened^  that) 
is  made  use  of:  J%eophrasiu8  moriena  accusaaae  naturam  dicihar, 
gvod  hominibuB  tarn  exiguam  vitam  dedisset ;  nam  H  poiuiaaet  esae 
longinqvior,  fuiumm  fuiaae,  ut  omnea  artea  perficerentur  (Cic.  Tosc. 
III.  28).  (Platonem  exiatimo,  ai  genua  dicendifireHae  tractare  voluiaae^ 
graviaaime  et  copUmaaime  poUtiase  dicers;  Cic.  Off.  I.  1,  because  it  would 
be  expressed  in  the  oratio  directa,  Plato  potuit,  according  to  §.  348  e.) 

Oba.  The  conditional  imperf.  conj.  may  be  expressed  after  a  preterite 
by  the  fut.  infin«  as  thejuturwn  in  praeterito  (in  the  passive  hjjuiurum 
eaae  or  fore^  ut)  :  Tituritta  clamabat^  ai  Caeaar  adeaaet^  neqve  Camutea  tn- 
terficiendi  Taagetii  eonailiumjuiaae  captwroa  (==eepiaaent\  neqte  Ehwranea 
tanta  cum  contemptume  noatri  ad  castra  venturoa  eaae  {=venirent ;  Caes. 
B.  G.  V.  29).  But  the  transition  to  the  oratio  obliqva  after  a  preterite 
usually  involTes  the  change  of  the  imperfect  into  the  pluperfect,  e.  g.  Si 
ditior  eaaem,  plua  darem=dixit  ae,  ai  ditior  eseet,  plua  daturumjuiaae, 

§.  410.  For  the  fut.  infin.,  both  in  the  active  and  passive  voice^ 
a  periphrasis  with /ore  (sometimes  yii/t«rt<m  eaae),  ut  (amem  or  amer, 
that  it  will  happen,  that  — )  is  often  made  use  of,  e.  g.  Clamabant 
hominea,  fore,  ut  y^ai  aeae  dii  immortaka  uldacerentur  (Cic.  Yerr.  IV. 
40) ;  especially  in  verbs,  which  want  the  supine  and  the  future 
participle:  Video  te  veUe  in  coeJum  migrare;  aperofore,  ut  con/tn- 
gat  id  nobia  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  84). 

Oha.  1.  The  inBmiive  poise.  is  also  usually  employed,  where  one  might 
have  expected  the  future  {will  be  able),  especially  after  spero :  Boacio  dam- 
nato,  aperat  Chrytogonua  aeposaCy  qyod  adeptua  eat  per  aceluay  id  per  luxu- 
riam  effktndere  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  2). 

Oba,  2.  Fore  with  the  part.  perf.  corresponds  to  the  futurum  ft'gft<»t^m 
(in  the  passive  and  deponent  verbs)  :  Carthaginienaea  debelUUum  moscjore 
rebantur  (Liv.  XXIII.  13),  that  they  would  soon  have  terminated  the 
war.  Hoe  dieo,  ma  aatia  adeptum  fore,  ai  ex  tanto  in  omnea  morUdea 
benefieio  nMwn  in  mepericuUam  redundarit  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  9). 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

Of  the  Supine,  Oerund,  and  Oerundive. 

§.  411.  The  first  (active)  Supine  in  um  is  used  after  verbs  which 
signify  motion  (e.  g.  eo,  venio,  aliqvem  mitto),  in  order  to  express 
the  design  with  which  the  motion  takes  place^  and  is  constructed 
with  the  case  of  its  verb :  Legati  in  castra  Aeqvorum  venerunt  qve- 
stum  injurias  (Liv.  III.  25).  Fabius  Picior  Delphos  ad  oracubim 
fnissue  est  sciscitatum,  qvibus  precibus  deos  posseni  placare  (Id. 
XXII.  57).  Lacedaemonii  senem  sessum  receperunt  (Cic.  Cat.  M. 
18),  to  sit  among  them. 

O^.  1.  We  also  read :  Dare  aliem  aliqvam  nvptum  (to  give  in  mar- 
riage to  anyone).  Eo perdUum^  eo  uUum  have  ahnost  the  same  meaning 
Baperdoj  uleieeor  (I  go  to  destroy). 

Ohe.  2.  That  which  is  expressed  by  the  supine  may  alM>  be  indicated 
by  ui^  adf  eauea  {gverendi  eauea),  or  by  the  participle  future  (§.  424, 
Ohe,  5).  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  simple  infinitive  instead  of  this 
supine :  Proteue  peeue  egU  aUos  visere  montes  (Hor.  Od.  I.  2,  7). 

§.  412.  The  second  supine  in  t«  is  employed  with  adjectives,  to 
denote  that  the  quality  they  express  is  attributed  to  the  subject  in 
reference  to  a  certain  action,  performed  upon  it  (consequently  in  a 
passive  signification) :  Hoc  dictu  qvam  re  facilius  est.  Honestum, 
iurpefactu  (to  do,  if  one  does  it).  Uvaperacerba  guetatu  (to taste). 
Qpid  est  tamjucundum  cognitu  atqve  auditu  qvam  eapientibus  sen^ 
teniiis  gratribusgve  verbis  omata  oratio  ?  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  8). 

Ohs.  1.  Some  few  adjectives,  especially  ^/o^'^d,  difficile^  and  proelive^ 
stand  in  the  neuter  with  a  supine,  even  when  they  properly  refer  to  an 
active  infinitive  as  their  subject,  and  are  followed  by  a  proposition  which 
ought  to  depend  on  this  infinitive  :  Difficile  dictu  est,  gvanto  opere  con* 
eiUet  homines  eomitas  qffbbUitasqve  sermonis  (Cic.  Off.  II.  \A),=:dicere, 
Ad  calamitatum  societates  non  est  Jheile  inventu  {^=invenire),  qvi  descen* 
dant  (Id.  Lael.  17).  In  the  same  weLjfas  and  nefas  are  also  used :  ITefas 
est  dictUj  miseramjuisse  Mibii  Maximi  senectutem  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  5). 

Obs,  2.  The  supine  rarely  stands  with  dignus,  indignuSf  e.  g.  Nihil 
dietu  dignwn  (Liv.  IX.  AZ)=nikil  dignum,  gvod  dieatur. 

Ohs.  3.  Ad  (with  regard  to)  with  the  gerund  is  often  used  in  the  same 
signification  as  the  second  supine,  particularly  after  facUis,  difficilis^ju- 
eundus,  e.  g.  Resfacilis  ad  intelligendumy  easy  to  understand.  Verba  ad 
audiendum  jucunda  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  49).  .  In  the  poets  and  later  writers 
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we  find  these  words  witii  the  infinitive :  facilii  legi^  easy  to  read.    Cereu9 
in  vitiumfleeti  (Hor.  A.  P.  161), 

§.  413.  The  Gerund  (which  has  only  the  casus  obUqvtj,  is  nsed 
to  express  the  meaning  of  the  pres.  infin.  act.  (of  the  verb  in  gene- 
ral)^ when  the  infinitive  ought  to  stand  in  some  particular  case 
(not  the  nominative),  e.  g.  studium  obtemperandi  legibuB  (see  the 
foUowing  §§.)•  If  the  verb  governs  the  accusative^  then  in  place 
of  the  gerund  and  the  accusative  governed  by  it  (e.  g.  consilium 
capiendi  urbem ;  persegvendo  hostes,  by  pursuing  the  enemy)  the 
word  so  governed  may  be  put  in  the  case  of  the  gerund  with  the 
gerundive  for  its  adjective ;  consilium  urbis  capiendae ;  perseqvendis 
hostibuSf  so  that  the  substantive  and  gerundive  together  represent  the 
action  as  taking  place  in  reference  to  this  person  or  thing.  In  Ei^lish 
the  gerund  is  generally  rendered  by  the  (so-called)  participle  present  (in 
this  and  similar  constructions  really  a  oorrupti<Ni  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
finitive, which  ended  in  an),  with  the  sign  of  the  case,  to,  for,  &e.  prefixed. 
If  the  gerund  would  have  to  be  governed  by  a  preposition,  the  ex- 
pression with  the  gerundive  is  used  always  with  the  accusative, 
and  almost  always  with  the  ablative;  thus,  ad  placandos  deos 
(not  adplacandum  deos),  in  victore  laudando  (not  in  laudando  mc- 
toremy.  The  dative  also  of  the  gerund  with  an  accusative  {esse 
onusferendo,  for  oneri/erendo)  is  very  unusual. 

Ohs.  1.  In  all  other  cases  the  choice  between  the  gerund  with  an  accu- 
sative and  the  gerundive  is  determined  by  euphony  and  perspicuity,  or 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  writer.  Some  writers  therefore  retain  the  gerund 
&r  more  frequently  than  others,  who  (as  Cicero  and  Caesar)  prefer  using 
the  'gerundive.  Yet  the  genmd  is  mostly  retained  when  the  object  is  a 
neuter  adjective  or  pronoun,  e.  g.  studium  aliqmd  affsndi,  falsutn  fatendo 
(by  confessing  something  that  is  &Ise),  eupiditas  plura  hahendij  except 
where  the  neuter  singular  denotes  an  abstract  idea;  siudium  veri  tn- 
veniendi  (of  discovering  the  truth). 

Obs.  2.  In  the  older  writers  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  remarkable 
irregularity ;  the  accusative  plural,  which  should  be  governed  by  a  ge- 
rund in  the  genitive  (e.  g.  facultas  agros  latronihus  eondonandi)^  being 
turned  into  the  genitive,  as  if  the  gerundive  were  to  be  employed  (o^no- 
rtim  condouandorum\  but  the  gerund  still  retained  unaltered:  Agitur^ 
utrum  M.  Antonio  facuUas  detur  opprimendae  reipMieae^  eaedis  fiwiendae 
bonorum,  diripiendae  urbis^  agrorum  suis  latronihus  condonandi  (Cic.  , 
Phil.  V.  3).  ' 

*  In  the  editions  such  expreuiom  aa  ad  liPondumfortunam,  and  the  like,  are  innaccii- 
raciea  of  the  preu. 
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§•414.  The  infinitive,  partly  from  its  own  nature,  and  partly 
from  the  Latin  idiom,  cannot  occur  in  all  those  relations  to  other 
words,  in  which  an  actual  substantive  would  be  placed.  Hence 
the  cases  of  the  gerund  (and  of  the  gerundive  used  for  it)  are  not 
found  in  all  those  circumstances  in  which  the  same  cases  of  a  sub- 
stantive would  be  employed,  but  in  some  of  them  only. 

The  accusative  of  the  gerund  (or  the  gerundive  if  combined  with 
a  substantive)  occurs  only  after  a  preposition,  very  frequently  after 
ad,  more  frequently  after  inter  in  the  signification  during  (an 
action),  and  ob :  Breve  tempus  aetatis  satis  longum  est  ad  bene 
honesteqve  vivendum  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  19).  Natura  animum  amavit 
sensibus  ad  res  percipiendas  idaneis  (Id.  Finn.  V.  21).  T\iis  libris 
nosmet  ipsi  ad  veterum  rerum  memoriam  comprehendendam  impulsi 
sumus  (Id.  Brut.  5).  {Facilis  ad  intelBgendutn ;  see  §.412,  Obs. 
8).  Cicero  inter  agendum  nungvam  est  destitutus  scientia  juris 
(Quinct.  XII.  8,  10).  T,  Herminius  inter  spoliandum  carpus  hostis 
veruto  percussus  est  (Liv.  II.  20).  Flagitiosum  est  ob  remjudican^ 
dampecuniam  accipere  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  32). 

Ohs.  It  is  only  in  a  few  unusual  constructions  that  the  gerund  (or  ge- 
rundive) stands  after  ante^  in,  circa,  e.  g.  Qvae  ante  canditam  conden- 
damve  urbem  traduntwr  (Liv.  praef.),  what  is  handed  down  firom  the 
times  before  the  city  was  built  or  in  building. 

§.  415.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  (which  latter  is 
almost  always  made  use  of  when  an  accusative  should  follow, 
§.  413)  is  employed  after  verbs  and  phrases,  which  may  have  for 
their  object  of  relation  an  action  that  is  being  performed  (as  praC' 
esse,  operam  dare,  diem  dicere,  locum  capere,  to  fix  a  time,  a  place, 
for  the  action),  and  after  adjectives,  which  denote  a  fitness  and 
adaptation  for  a  certain  action  or  destination :  Praeesse  agro  colendo 
(Cic.  Rose.  Am.  18).  Meum  laborem  hominum  periculis  sublevandis 
impertio  (Id.  pro  Mur.  4).  {Consul  placandis  dis  dat  operam  (Liv. 
XXII.  2).  Ver  ostendit  fructus  futuros ;  reliqva  tempora  demetendis 
fructibus  et  percipiendis  accommodata  sunt  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  19).  Genus 
armorumaptum  tegendis  corporibus  (Liv.  XXXII.  10).  Areafirma 
templis  porticibusqve  sustinendis  (Id.  II.  5),  firm  enough  to  — • 
Animis  natum  inventumqve  poema  juvandis  (Hor.  A.  P.  377).  (But 
after  such  adjectives  ad  with  the  accusative  of  the  gerund  is  more  fre- 
quently employed.)  The  dative  of  the  gerund  also  expresses  a  des- 
tination in  official  appellations  (especially  with  compounds  of  vir), 
e.  g.  decemviri  legibus  scribendis;  curator  muris  refidendis;  and 
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after  comitia ;  Valerins  amgul  comiHa  coUegae  mbrogando  habuii 
(Liv,  II.  8). 

Oh8,  1.  We  should  especially  notice  ease  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund 
i^esse  solvendo)  or  gerundive,  signifying  to  he  in  a  condition  fa— <»Lpable 
of— (particularly  of  payments  and  pecuniary  imposts)  :  Tributo  pUhe8 
liberata  est,  ut  divites  conferrent,  qvi  oneri  firendo  essent  (Liv.  II.  9). 
Expervimda  res  esty  sitne  aligvi  pUhejtts  ferendo  magno  A{mor»(Id.  IV.  35). 
(The  same  construction  occurs  with  sujfficere,) 

Obs.  2.  Some  writers  occasionally  employ  the  dative  of  a  substantive 
with  the  gerundive  after  other  expressions  also,  to  denote  a  destination 
and  purpose,  e.  g.  His  avertendis  terroribus  in  triduum  feriae  indietae 
(Liv.  III.  5).  Germanicus  Caecinam  cum  qvttdraginta  cohortibus  distra^ 
kendo  hosti  adjiumen  Amisiam  misit  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  60). 

§.  416.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  stands  some- 
times as  an  ablative  of  the  mean  and  instrument,  sometimes  after 
the  prepositions  in,  ab,  de,  ew.  Homines  ad  deos  nulla  re  prqpius 
accedunt  qvam  salutem  hominibtis  dando  (Cic.  pro  Lig.  12).  Volscus 
stando  et  vigiliis  fessus  erat  (Liv.  II.  65).  Omnis  loqvendi  elegantia 
augetur  legendis  oratoribus  et  poetis  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  10).  In  vo- 
luptate  spemenda  virtus  vel  maxime  cemitur,  (Id.  Legg.  1. 19). 
Aristotekm  non  deterruit  a  scribendo  amplitudo  Platonis  (Id.  Or.  I), 
Primus  liber  Tusculanarum  dispiUationum  est  de  contemnenda  morie 
(Id.  Div.  II.  1).  Summa  voluptas  ex  discendo  capitur  (Id.  Finn. 
V.18). 

Obs,  1.  Sometimes  the  ablative  of  the  gerundive  and  gerund  denotes 
rather  the  wag  and  manner  (while,  so  that  something  takes  place  at  the 
same  time)  :  Qvis  est  enim,  qvi  nullis  officii  praec^tis  tradendis  philo- 
sophum  se  audeat  dicere?  (Cic.  Off.  I.  2).  Z.  Cornelius^  comphxus  Ap- 
pium,  non,  cui  simulabat,  consulendo,  diremit  certamen  (Liv.  III.  41), 
not  consulting  the  interests  of  the  person,  whose  interests  he  pretended 
to  consult. 

Obs,  2.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  (or  gerundive)  is  very  rarely  go- 
verned by  an  adjective  or  the  preposition  pro:  Contentus  possidendis 
agris  (Liv.  VI.  14),  content  with  possessing  the  lands  ;  usually,  possessions 
agrorum.  Hannibal  pro  opeferenda  sociis  pergit  ipse  ire  ad  urbem  cppug^ 
nandam  (Id.  XXllI.  28),  usually,  omisso  opis  sociis  ferendae  consiUo^  or 
the  like.  (Nullum  officium  referenda  gratia  magis  est  necessariumy  Cic. 
Off.  I.  15,  as  the  ablative  after  the  comparative.) 

Obs,  3.  Since  the  preposition  sine  is  never  used  with  the  gerund,  the 
beginner  may  here  notice  the  different  wa3rs  in  which  without  (doing  a; 
thing)  is  rendered  in  Latin.     That  which  does  not  happen,  when  spoken 
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of  aB  something  contemporaneous,  is  expressed  by  the  participle  present 
either  in  apposition  to  the  subject  or  the  object,  or  in  the  form  of  the 
abloHvus  eongeqveniiae  ;  what  does  not  happen  or  has  not  happened  pre- 
viously, by  the  participle  perfect:  Miserwn  est  nihil  prqficientem  angi 
(Cic.  N.  D.  III.  6).  Nihil  advern  accidit  non  praedicente  me  (Id.  ad 
Fam.  VI.  6).  Bomani  non  rogati  Oraeeis  auxilium  offertmt  (Liv.  XXXIY. 
23).  Consul^  non  exsped^Uo  auxilio  collegae,  pugnam  committit,  Natura 
dedii  uewram  tntae  tanqvam  pecuniae,  nulla  praestituta  die  (Cic.  Tusc.  I. 
39).  A  preliminary  condition  is  expressed  by  niei :  Maee  dijudieari  non 
possunt,  niei  ante  eausam  cognoverimus  (sometimes,  Haee  dijudieare  non 
poterimue  nisi  melius  de  causa  edoeti,  or,  nisi  causa  ante  cognka;  see 
§.  424,  Ohs,  4,  §.  428,  Ohs,  2).  To  express  a  necessary  consequence  or 
a  necessarily  accompanying  circumstance,  ut  non  or  qvin  must  be  em- 
ployed according  to  §.  440  a.  Ohs.  8.  In  some  cases  a  clause  connected 
by  a  copulative  conjunction  may  convey  the  same  meaning :  Fieri  potest^ 
ut  reete  qvis  sentiat,  et  id,  qvod  sentit,  polite  elogvi  non  possit  (Cic.  Tusc., 
without  being  able  to  express  his  ideas  with  elegance). 

§.417.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  stands  after 
substantives  and  adjectives  as  a  geniHvus  obfectivus  (283  and  289) ; 
so  likewise  as  a  genitivus  infinitivus  (§.  286)  after  substantives,  in 
order  to  define  a  general  idea  by  another^  in  which  it  shews  itself: 
Cum  spe  vincendi  abfecisti  etiam  pugnandi  cupiditatem  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
lY.  7).  Parsimania  est  scientia  vitandi  sumptus  supervacuos  out  are 
re  familiari  moderate  utendi  (Sen.  de  Benef.  II.  34).  Ita  natifac- 
tiqve  sumue,  ut  et  agendi  aliqvid  et  dUigendi  aliqvos  et  referendae 
grafiae  principia  in  nobis  contineremua  (Cic.  Finn.  V.  15).  Germanis 
neqve  consilii  habendi  negve  arma  capiendi  spatium  datum  est  (Caes. 
B.  G.  IV.  14).  Potestasmihi  data  est  augendae  dignitatis  tuae  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  X.  13).  Vestis  Jrigoris  depellendi  causa  reperta  prima  est 
(Id.  de  Or.  III.  38).  Sp.  Maelius  in  suspicionem  incidit  regni  appe- 
tendi  (Id.  pro  Mil.  27^  suspicion  of  aiming  at  — ;  regni  appetiti,  of 
having  aimed  at  — )•  Cicero  auctor  nonfuit  Caesaris  interficiendi 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  XII.  2).  Principes  civitatis  non  tarn  sui  conservandi 
gvam  tuorum  consiliorum  reprimendorum  causa  Roma  profugerunt 
(Id.  Cat  I.  3.  For  se  conservandi,  the  genitive  sui  is  put  in  the 
neater  according  to  §.  297  b^  if  the  gerundive  is  used,  and  that 
whether  »e  be  the  singular  or  the  plural).  Maxima  iUecebra  est  pee- 
eandi  in^mtatis  spes  (Id.  pro  Mil.  16 ;  the  genitive  with  Ulecebra  accord- 
ing to  §.  283,  Ohs.  3.) — Peritus  nandi.  Valde  sum  cupidus  in  longiore 
te  acperpetua  disputatione  audiendi  (Cic.  de  Or.  IL  4).  Neuter  sui 
prottgendi  corporis  memor  erat  (lav.  II.  6). — Triste  est  nomen  ipsum 
carendi  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  36),  the  word  "  to  want.''     Galli  diu  retinu- 
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erunt  immanem  consveittdinem  hominum  mmolandarvm  (Cic.  pro 

Font.  10),     {Duo  9wnt  genera  ItberalitaHs,  unum  dandi  henefieii^  alierum 
reddendi;  Id.  Off.  I.  15  ;  compare  §.  286,  0h8.  2.) 

Ols.  1.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  not  governed  bj  verbs  (reeardor 
facere^pudet  mefacere), 

Obs,  2.  Some  few  substantives,  which  may  be  constructed  with  the 
genitive  of  the  gerund,  may  acquire  in  conjunction  with  est  the  force  of 
an  impersonal  expression  (of  a  will,  an  inclination,  &c.)  after  which  the 
infinitive  is  employed  (§.  389).  Thus  we  find,  Tempus  est  dbire  (but 
tempus  committendi  praelii,  a  favourable  time  for  giving  battle) :  nuUa 
ratio  est  ejusmodi  oectuionem  amittere  (Cic.  pro  Caec.  5) ;  eoruiUum  est 
(my  plan  iB,=decrem)  eaitum  exspectare,  (The  following  is  more  unusual : 
M,  qvibus  in  otio  vel  magnifice  vel  mollxter  vivere  copia  eraty  Sail.  Cat.  17, 
s=licebat.)  In  the  same  way  consilium  capio  usually  stands  with  the  in- 
finitive, e.  g.  Gain  consilium  ceperunt  ex  oppido  prqfugere  (Caes.  B.  G. 
VII.  26),  sometimes  also  consilium  ineo.  (The  following  is  the  more 
usual  construction :  M.  Lepidus  interficiendi  Caesaris  eonsUia  inieraif 
Yell.  II.  88,  and  in  the  passive  it  is  exclusively  employed :  Inita  sunt 
consiUa  urhis  delendae,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  37.)  Sometimes  also  the  meaning 
of  such  a  phrase  gives  occasion  to  the  addition  of  a  proposition  with  ut, 
e.  g.  Subito  consilium  cepi,  ut,  antequam  luceret,  exirem  (Cic.  ad  Att  VIL 
10  ;  compare  §.  373  and  §.  389,  Obs,  1).  Concerning  the  free  use  of  the 
infinitive  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  by  the  poets,  see  §.  419. 

Obs.  3.  Ad  is  rarely  employed  after  some  phrases  (e.  g.  ficukatem 
dare,  afferre^  locum^  signum  dare,  cdigva  or  nuUa  est  ratio),  instead  of  the 
genitive  of  the  gerund  governed  by  the  substantive,  e.  g.  Oppidum  mag- 
nam  ad  ducendum  bellum  dabat  facultatem  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  38) ;  the  more 
usual  construction  would  be  ducendi  belli.  Si  Cleomenes  non  tanto  ante 
Jugissetj  aliqva  tamen  ad  resistendum  ratio  Juisset  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  34). 
Ne  haec  qvidem  satis  vehemens  causa  ad  objurgandum  fuit  (Ter.  Andr. 
I.  1,  123). 

Obs,  4.  The  genitive  of  a  substantive  and  a  gerund  is  sometimes  sub- 
joined to  the  verb  sumy  to  denote  the  purpose  which  a  thing  serves  (or 
that  to  which  it  belongs,  agreeably  to  the  use  of  the  genitive  explained  in 
§.  282) :  Begium  imperium  initio  conservandae  Ubertatis  atqve  augendae 
reipublicae  Juerat  (Sail.  Cat.  6).  Tribuniplebis  coneordiamordinum  timentj 
gvam  dissohendae  maxime  tribuniciae  potestatis  rentur  esse  (Liv.  V.  3). 

Obs.  5.  In  a  few  writers  (especially  those  of  a  later  period)  causa  is 
sometimes  omitted  after  the  genitive  of  a  gerund  or  a  substantive  and  ge- 
rundive, e.  g.  Oermanicus  in  Aegyptum  proficiscitur  cognoscendae  antiqvi'' 
tatis  (Tac.  A.  II.  59).  Perhaps  this  idiom  has  originated  in  a  genitive^ 
which  was  added  to  a  substantive  in  order  to  define  it|  e.  g.  Marsi 
runt  Bomam  oratores  pads  petendae  (Liv.  IX.  45.) 
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§.  418.  Sometimes  the  genmd  is  employed  less  accurately,  so  as'  to 
hsLYe  the  appearance  of  a  passive  signification,  inasmuch  as  it  either 
(especially  in  the  genitive)  merely  designates  the  action  of  the  verb  in 
general,  and  so  takes  the  place  of  a  substantiye  (e.  g.  movendi  for  motils), 
or  is  referred  in  idea  to  some  other  agent  than  the  grammatical  subject 
of  the  proposition :  MuUa  vera  videntur  neqve  tamen  habent  inngnem  et 
propriam  pereipiendi  notam  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  31),  mark  by  which  they  can 
be  known.  AntoniuSy  hostis  judicattu,  Italia  cesserat ;  tpee  restUuendi 
nulla  erat  (Com.  Att.  9)f=reHkutianis  or  fore,  ut  reHitttereiur.  Jttgw- 
iha  ad  imperandum  Tieidiwn  voeabatur  (Sail.  Jug.  62),  that  he  might  re- 
ceive orders.  Annulus  in  digito  subtertenuatur  hah&ndo  (Lucr.  I.  313), 
by  our  wearing  it.    {FaeiUs  ad  inteUigendum  ;  see  §.  412,  Obe,  3.) 

§.  419.  The  poets  often  use  the  simple  infinitive  after  substantives  (with 
est)y  adjectives,  and  (more  rarely)  verbs,  when  the  prose  usage  would 
require  the  gerund  in  the  genitive,  or  governed  by  aJ  or  m :  Si  tanta 
cupido  eet  hie  Stygioe  innare  UteM,  hie  nigra  videre  Tartara  (Virg.  Aen. 
YI.  lB4\=innandi — videndi.  '  Summa  eludendi  oecaeio  est  mihi  nunc 
eenee  et  PJutedriae  curam  adimere  argentcmam  (Ter.  Phorm.  V.  6,  3). 
PeUdee  eedere  nesdue  (Hor.  Od.  I.  6,  6)y=cedendi.  Avidus  committere 
pugnam  (Or.  Met.  V.  75).  Audax  omnia  perpeti  gens  humana  (Hor.  Od. 
I.  S,  25)y=ad  omnia  petpeiienda.  Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consu- 
mere  nati  (Id.  Ep.  I.  2,  27).  Fingit  eqvum  magister  ire,  viam  qva  mon- 
elret  eqves  (Id.  ib.  65).  Nbn  mihi  sunt  vires  inimicos  pellere  tectis  (Ov. 
Her.  I.  109),=ad  inimicos  peUendos,  Durus  componere  versus  (Hor.  Sat. 
I.  4,  8),=m  versihus  eomponendis.  (^Fqvus,  qvem  Candida  Dido  esse  sui 
dederat  monumentum  etpignus  amoris,  i.  q.  ut  esset,  Virg.  Aen.  Y.  572). 

§.420.  The  gerundive  (of  transitive  verbs)  denotes  something 
that  must  be  done  (is  to  be  done) :  Virminime  contemnendus  {virum 
minime  coniemnendum,  viro  minime  contemnendoy  Sec.,  through  all 
the  cases) :  Tires  haud  epemendae.  Cognosdte  aliud  genus  impera- 
torum,  sane  dUigenter  retinendum  et  conservandum  (Cic.  Yerr.  Y.  10). 
In  combination  with  the  verb  sum  (in  all  the  simple  tenses  of  the 
indicative,  conjunctive,  and  infinitive)  the  gerundive  denotes  that 
a  certain  action  is  to  be  done  (mast  be  done,  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary). If  a  definite  subject  be  spoken  of,  to  whom  the  action  is  a 
duty  (who  has  to  do  it),  this  subject  is  put  in  the  dative  (§.  250  b) : 
Ager  colendus  est,  ut  fruges  ferat.  Fortes  et  magnanimi  sunt  ha- 
bendi,  non  qvi  faciunt,  sed  qvi  propulsant  injuriam  (Cic.  Off.  I.  19). 
Tria  videnda  sunt  oratori,  qvid  dicat  et  qvo  qvidqve  loco  et  qvomodo 
(Cic.  Or.  14).  Qvi  civium  rationem  dicunt  habendum  (viz.  esse), 
fixtemarum  negaM,  dirimunt  communem  humani  generis  societatem 
(Id,  Oflf.  III.  6).     Video,  rem  omittendam  esse  {fore).     Qvaero,  si 
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?iosti8  iupervemsset,  qmd  ndK  faciendum  fuerit  (corresponding  to 
faciendum  fuit  in  the  indicative^  §.  348  e).  Credo,  rem  aUter  instil 
iuendam  fuisse  (ought  to  have  been  planned  otherwise). 

Ohs.  After  a  negation,  and  particularly  after  via,  the  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive sometinies  takes  the  modified  signification  of  that  which  may  be 
done :  Fia;  ferefidus  dolor  (Cic.  Finn.  IV.  19).  Fm?  eredendum  ertU 
(Caes.  B.  G.  Y.  28),  it  was  hardly  credible  (impersonally;  see  §.  421). 
In  the  poets  and  later  writers  videndut  is  sometimes  &und  even  without 
a  negation,  signifying  visible  (to  be  seen),  and  the  like. 

§.  421.  a.  From  intransitive  verbs  (which  otherwise  have  no  ge- 
rundive) the  neuter  of  the  gerundive  is  used  with  est  {M,  &c.)  as 
an  impersonal  phrase  (like  venitur,  ventum  est ;  §.  218  c.  compare 
§.  97)^  to  signify  that  the  action  must  be  done.  The  subject  which 
has  to  do  something  is  expressed  by  the  dative,  as  with  the  ordi- 
nary gerundive,  and  the  impersonal  phrase  governs  the  same  case 
as  the  verb  (dative,  ablative,  or  genitive) :  Nunc  est  bibendum, 
Proficiscendum  mihi  erat  illo  ipso  die.  Obiemperandum  est  legibus. 
TJtendum  erit  viribus.     Obliviscendum  tibi  infuriarum  esse  censeo, 

Ohs.  1.  If  the  verb  governs  the  dative,  two  datives  may  come  together, 
e.  g.  Aliqvando  isH  principes  et  sibi  et  ceteris  populi  Romam  universi 
auctoritaii  parendum  esse  fateantur  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  22).  But  this 
is  better  avoided.  The  agent  is  very  rarely  distinguished  by  ah  instead 
of  by  the  dative,  e.  g.  Agunttt/r  bona  multorum  eiviumf  qvibus  est  a  vobis 
consulendum  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  2). 

Obs,  2.  The  verbs  utor,fruor,  fu/ngor,  potior,  have  the  proper  gerun- 
dive, although  they  govern  the  ablative,  e.  g.  Rei  utendae  causa.  ITon 
paranda  solum  sapientia  sed  fruenda  etiam  est  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  I) ;  but  in 
this  construction  with  the  verb  sum  the  impersonal  form  is  more  usual 
{utendwn  est  viribus), 

b.  The  oldest  writers  sometimes  form  such  an  impersonal  phrase  from 
transitive  verbs,  and  let  an  accusative  follow,  e.  g.  Mihi  hoc  nocte  agita/n^ 
dmn  est  vigilias  (Plant.  Trin.  IV.  2,  27),  instead  of  miki  hoe  nocte  agi- 
tandae  sunt  vigiliae,  Aetemas  poenas  in  morte  timendum  est  (Lucr.  I. 
112).     In  good  prose  writers  this  is  very  unusual. 

§.  422.  The  gerundive  is  subjoined  to  the  object  or  in  the  passive 
to  the  subject  of  certain  verbs,  which  signify  to  give,  to  transfer,  to 
make  over,  to  take,  to  obtain,  {do,  mando,  trado,  impono,  reUnqvo^  pro- 
pono,  aceipio,  suscipio,  &c.),  in  order  to  specify  it  as  the  design  and 
purpose  of  the  action,  that  something  should  be  done  to  the  object 
or  subject  (to  give  a  person  a  thing  to  keep,  i.  q.  that  it  may  be 
kept) :  Antigomcs  Eumenem  moriuum  propinqvis  sepeUendum  tra- 
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didii  (Com.  Earn.  13).  Demms  nas  philoiophiae  exeolendos  (Cic. 
Tuflc.  IV.  38).  Laudem  gloriamqve  P,  AJricani  tuendam  conser^ 
vandamgve  suscqn  (Id.  Yerr.  IV.  38).  Loco  {conduco)  opus  faci- 
endum, vectiffol  Jruendum,  to  let  (contract  for)  the  execution  of 
a  work^  to  lease  ont  a  tax.  So  also  with  the  verb  euro,  to  get 
a  thing  done :  Caesar  pontem  in  Atari  faciendum  curat  (Caes. 
B.  6.  L  13).  Conan  muros  Athenarum  r^ficiendos  curavit  (Com. 
Con.  4). 

Obs.  1.  The  poets  here  use  the  present  infin.  act.  (as  is  often  the  case 
in  EngUsh),  e.  g.  Tristitiam  et  metus  tradam  preterms  in  mare  Oreticum 
portare  ventis  (Hor.  Od.  I.  26, 1).  In  prose  we  find,  Do  {ministro)  alicui 
bibere,  give  one  to  drink  (without  an  accusative).    Jussit  ei  bibere  dare, 

Ohs.  2.  Though  it  is  allowable  to  say,  habeo  aedem  tuendam^  the  keep- 
ing  up  of  the  temple  is  entrusted  to  me,  yet  habeo  staiuendutn,  dieendum^ 
&c.,  I  have  to  decide,  must  decide  (for  statuendum  mihi  est)^  is  a  later 
idiom.  (We  must  also  notice  habeo  with  the  infin.  of  dieo  and  similar 
TerbSy  as  seiiboy  polUeeor^  in  the  signification,  I  am :  Haee  fere  dieere 
kabui  de  natura  deorum  (Cic.  N.  D.  III.  39),  this  is  what  I  had  to  say, 
could  say.     De  republiea  nihil  habui  ad  te  scribere^  Id.  ad  Att.  II.  22). 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Of  the  Participles. 

§.423.  The  Participle  (allied  in  signification  to  the  adjective) 
points  out  a  person  or  thing  as  the  subject  of  a  certain  action  or 
suffering,  or  as  circumstanced  in  a  certain  way,  either  now,  or  at 
some  past  or  future  time.  The  active  participles,  which  express 
the  person  or  thing  as  acting,  govern  the  case  of  their  verb,  and 
the  action  (the  suffering,  the  state),  which  is  expressed  by  the 
participle,  may  be  further  defined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  predicate 
of  an  independent  proposition :  Venit  Gajus  ad  me  qverens  valde 
miserabUiter  de  injuria  sibi  afratre  suo  illata, 

§.  424.  By  means  of  the  participles  the  description  of  a  contem- 
porary, past,  or  future  action,  connected  with  the  main  action,  is 
added  in  the  way  of  apposition  to  a  substantive  (or  equivalent 
word)  of  the  leading  proposition,  so  that  they  serve  to  define  not 
only  the  relation  of  time  as  connected  with  the  main  action,  but 
also  its  manner  and  circumstances,  as  the  motive,  occasion,  con- 
trast, condition  (design).     Such  relations  and  circumstances  are 
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often  expressed  in  English  by  subordinate  propositions  with  con- 
junctions (while^  during^  when,  after,  since,  because,  although),  or 
by  phrases  with  prepositions.  The  participles  are  therefore  well 
adapted  to  impart  smoothness  and  breyity  to  the  style,  especially 
as  they  may  be  annexed  not  only  to  the  subject  of  the  leading 
proposition  (which  is  most  usual),  but  also  to  this  object,  or  object 
of  relation,  or  to  a  genitive :  Aer  effluens  hue  et  iUuc  venios  efflcii 
(Cic.  N.  D.  II.  89).  Omne  malum  nascens  facile  apprimiiur  ;  t»- 
veteratum  fit  plerumqve  robustius  (Id.  Phil.  Y.  II),  in  its  birth — 
when  it  has  grown  older.  M\  Curio  ad  focum  sedenti  Samfdtes 
magnum  auri  pondus  attulerunt  (Id.  Cat.  M.  16).  Mendaci  Aomsm 
ne  verum  qvidem  dicenii  credere  solemus  (Id.  de  Div.  II.  71).  Valet 
apud  noM  clarorum  hominum  memoria  etiam  mortuarum  (Id.  pro 
Sest.  9).  Valerium  hostes  acerrime  pugnantem  ocddunt  (while 
fighting).  Miserum  est  nihil  prqficientem  angi  (Cic.  N.  D.  III.  6), 
without  doing  any  good.  Dionysius  tyrannus  cultros  metuent  tofi^ 
sorios  candenti  carbone  Hbi  adurebat  capillum  (Id.  Off.  IL  7),  for 
fear  of.  Risus  saepe  ita  repente  erumpit,  ut  eum  cupientes  tenere 
neqveamus  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  38),  although  we  wish  it.  DionynuM 
tyrannus  Syracusis  expuUus  Corinthi  pueros  docebat  (Id.  Tusc.  III. 
12),  after  he  had  been  expelled,  after  his  expulsion.  Claudiu9 
audendum  aliqvid  improvisum  rehatur,  qvod  coeptum  non  minorem 
apud  cives  qvam  hostes  terrorem  faceret,  perpetratum  in  magnam 
laetitiam  ex  magno  metu  verteret  (Liv.  XXVIL  43).  Romani  non 
rogati  Graecis  ultro  adversus  Nabin  auxilium  offerunt  (Id.  XXXIY. 
23).  Qvis  hoc  non  inteUigit,  Verrem  absohUum  tamen  ex  manibus 
poptdi  Romani  eripi  nuUo  modo  posse  ?  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  4),  even  if  he 
should  be  acquitted.  Magna  pars  hominum  est,  qvae  navigatttra 
de  tempestate  non  cogitat  (Sen.  de  Tranq.  An.  11),  when  they  are 
to  sail^. 

Ohs,  1.  It  should  here  be  observed,  that  in  Latin  the  past  time  has  no 
active  participle  (except  in  deponents  and  half-deponents),  and  that  the 
present  and  future  have  no  passive  participle. 

Ohs,  2.  Two  actions  which  are  contemporaneous  or  foUowing  in  dose 
succession,  one  of  which,  as  a  circumstance  accompanying  the  other,  is 
expressed  in  Latin  by  the  participle,  are  often  connected  in  English  by 
and :  Caesar  ceUriter  aggressus  Pompejanos  ex  vallo  detwrbaoit  (Caes.  B. 

^  Bit  apud  PlaUmem  Soeratett  qvum  ettet  in  euttodia  publico,  diutu  Critoid  tuofamd^  i 

2tari,  tihi  post  tertium  dum  ette  moriendum  (Cic.  de  Diy.  I.  26,  Socntea  ii  introduced  in  I 

Plato  (we  read  in  Plato  of  Socrates),  as  saying  to  his  friend  Crito.    {Dieetu  denoting  | 
the  manner,  not  est  dicent  for  dicit.) 
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C.  in.  67).  T.  ManUui  Targvattu  Oallumj  cum  gvo  pravoeaim  manum 
eonseruitt  in  eampeeiu  duorum  exereituum  eaetum  torqve  spoUavit  (Liv. 
YI.  42), =eeeidit  et  tpoliavit,  Patrimonium  Sex,  Roteii  damegHci  prae^ 
done*  vi  ereptum  p08sident  (Gic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  6).  (We  should  notice 
also  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  rerb  in  the  participle :  Samani  gvum 
urbem  vi  eepiisetU  eaptamqve  diriptUnmUy  Oarthaginem  petunt^  Liy. 
XXII.  20 ;  when  they  had  conquered  the  town  and  th&n  plundered  it. 
JSomului  Caeninennum  exercUum  fitndit  fitga^pe^  fiuwn  perseqviiur; 
Id.  I.  10). 

Obi.  8.  In  Latin  a  relative  or  interrogative  proposition  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  participial  form ;  a  participle  which  governs  a  relative  or 
interrogative  pronoun  or  is  defined  by  it*  being  added  to  the  subject  or 
object  of  a  proposition  (but  rarely  to  another  word) :  LmdAat  in  mente 
Phidiae  ipeeies  pulohritudinu  eximia  qvaedam^  qvam  intuens  ad  Ulitu 
eimiliiudinem  artem  et  manum  dirigefxU  (CHc.  Or.  2),  looking  to  which  he 
—  i.  q.  to  which  he  looked  and  — .  Cogitate^  qvantie  labaribue  fundatum 
imperium^  qvanta  virtute  stabilitam  libertatem  una  noxpaene  delerii  (Id. 
Cat.  IV.  9). 

0&9.  4.  Instead  of  a  complete  subordinate  proposition,  a  participle  is 
sometimes  connected  by  the  participle  niH^  when  a  negation  precedes,  in 
order  to  express  an  exception  or  a  negative  condition :  Non  meherculs 
mihi  niti  admonito  venisset  in  mentem  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  42),=nm  admoni- 
tus  essem.  In  the  same  way  a  participle  is  sometimes  connected  (but 
not  in  the  older  writers,  as  Cicero)  by  ^[vanqvam^  gvamma^  or  qvati^  tan- 
qvam,  veluit  or  nan  ante  {priue)  qvam^  to  denote  a  contrast  or  comparison 
or  a  defined  period  of  time,  which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  a  subordinate 
proposition  introduced  for  the  purpose :  Caeearem  milites^  qvamvig  recu* 
eantem^  uUro  in  j^ricam  sunt  secuti  (Svet.  JuL  70).  Caesar  nan  ante 
gubematarem  eedere  adversae  tempestati  passus  est  qvam  paene  fluetihus 
ohrutus  (Id.  ib.  58)y=£vam  paene  fiuetibus  obrutus  est.  (On  the  other 
hand  the  combination  of  a  participle  with  the  preposition  sine  in  phrases 
like  the  following,  *'  without  a  corresponding  benefit,"  is  not  admissible 
in  Latin.     On  the  proper  mode  of  expressing  this  see  §.  416,  Obs,  S,y 

Obs.  5.  The  participle  future  commonly  stands  in  the  older  writers 
(Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust)  only  in  combination  with  the  verb  sum^  to  ex- 
press  certain  relations  of  time  connected  with  the  action  {Juturus  also  as 
a  pure  adjective).  In  the  later  writers  it  serves,  like  the  other  participles, 
to  denote  circumstances  and  relations,  sometimes  in  the  signification  ^or 
when,  sometimes  (more  firequentiy),  to  signify  a  design  or  a  view  to  some- 
thing :  Perseusy  unde  prafectus  erat,  rediity  belli  casum  de  integro  tenta- 

'  [In  such  expreMions  as,  he  ran  without  stopping,  he  went  away  without  taking  leaye, 
the  words  *  stopping*  and  '  taking^  are  to  be  considered  a)  verbal  substantives,  or  the 
ancient  infinitive.    See  p.  S6S.] 
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turus  (LiT.  XLII.  62).  JSaraHus  OoeleB  ausut  ert  rempluifamae  habi- 
twram  adposteras  qpamjidei  (Id.  II.  10).  Neqpe  Mis  judicium  tmi  veriia^ 
{erat:)t  gvippe  eodem  die  divena  pari  eertamine  poHulaturis  (Tac.  H.  I. 
32).  It  is  also  employed  hj  the  same  writers  as  a  concise  mode  of  ex- 
pressing a  whole  conditional  proposition,  which  should  have  been  sab- 
joined  to  the  preceding :  Martialis  dedit  mihi  qpmUum  potrnt^  datunu 
ampUuSj  Hpotmsset  (Flin.  £p.  III.  21),=0f  deditse^  ampUut. 

§.  425.  a)  A  participle  (generally  only  the  present  and  perfect) 
may  also  be  employed  as  an  adjective  to  define  a  substantive,  with 
the  signification  of  a  relative  periphrasis,  without  pointing  to  any 
particular  circumstance  in  relation  to  the  main  proposition ;  carbo 
ardeng ;  legati  a  rege  missi.  Ordo  est  recta  qvaedam  coUocatio,  pri' 
oribus  seqventia  annectens  (Qvintil.  VII.  1>  1).  A  participle  may 
likewise  be  used  substantively  in  place  of  the  periphrasis  with  the 
relative ;  danm€ns=i8,  qvi  dormit.  But  this  is  done  only  where 
no  ambiguity  can  result  from  it  (where  there  is  no  inducement  to 
understand  the  participle  as  designating  a  circumstance),  less  fre- 
quently in  the  singular,  and  very  rarely  in  the  nominative  or  accu- 
sative singular  (compare  §.  301  a).  A  further  definition  (by  cases, 
adverbs,  prepositions,  &c.)  is  not  often  subjoined  to  a  participle 
that  stands  substantively,  in  any  case  only  a  very  short  and  per- 
spicuous one:  Jacei  corpus  domUerUis  ut  mortui  (Cic.  Div.  I.  80). 
I/ihil  difficile  amanti  puto  (Id.  Or.  10).  Uno  et  eodem  temporis 
puncto  naii  (persons  who  are  bom)  dissimUes  et  naturas  et  vitas 
habent  (Id.  Div.  II.  45).  Romulus  vetere  consilio  condentium  urbes 
asylum  aperit  (Idv.  I.  S^^eorum,  qvi  urbes  condunt  or  condideruaU). 
Male  porta  male  dilabuntur  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  27).  Iv^^eraturus  ommi- 
bus  eligi  debet  ex  omnibus  (Plin.  Paneg.  7). 

b)  The  participle  present  and  perfect  are  often  used  to  express 
not  only  or  chiefly,  that  the  substantive  is  now  doing  something  or 
that  something  has  been  done  to  it  before,  but  a  certain  quality 
and  a  certain  state  in  general,  so  that  the  participle  acquires  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  an  adjective,  e.  g.  carbo  ar dens,  domus  omata, 
vir  bene  de  republica  meritus.  Animalia  alia  rationis  eapertia  sunt, 
alia  ratione  utentia  (Cic.  Off.  IL  3),  rational  Consequently  many 
participles  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison  (see  §.  62),  and  in  this 
case  the  present  participle  of  transitive  verbs  generally  has  the 
genitive  instead  of  the  accusative  (§.  289  a). 

Obs,  The  future  participle  cannot  be  used  in  a  purely  adjectival  signifi- 
cation,  except  in  the  particular  instance  when  a  relation  of  time  is  con- 
ceived as  a  general  property  of  a  thing,  asjuturus^  future,  anm  venimri. 
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c)  The  participle  perfect  of  many  verbs  lias  assumed  in  the 
neater  gender  precisely  the  signification  of  a  substantive,  and  is 
treated  as  such,  e.  g.  peccatunh  pactum,  votum.  Some  participles, 
particularly  dictum,  factum,  and  responsum,  are  used  in  a  substan- 
tive signification  sometimes  precisely  as  substantives  {praeclarum 
factum,  fortia  facta,  ex  alterius  improbo  facto)  and  sometimes  as 
participles  combined  with  adverbs,  e.  g.  recte  facta,  facete  die* 
turn,  especially  if  there  is  also  an  adjective  or  possessive  pro- 
noun: Multa  Catonis  et  in  senatu  et  in  faro  vel  provisa  pru- 
denter  vel  acta  constanter  vel  responsa  acute  ferebantur 
{Cic.Lael.2). 

§.426.  Sometimes  a  substantive  is  used  with  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple in  such  a  way,  that  we  have  to  think  not  so  much  of  the 
person  or  thing  itself  in  a  certain  state,  as  of  the  action  performed 
on  the  subject  considered  in  itself  substantively,  e.  g.  rexinieffectus, 
the  (perpetrated)  murder  of  the  king.  (Like  the  gerundive,  especially 
in  the  genitive,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  does  not  designate  the 
action  as  completed.)  L.  Targviniua  mismtm  se  dicebat,  qvi  Catilinae 
mmiiaret,  ne  eum  Lewtuba  et  Cethegui  deprehenri  terrerent  (Sail. 
Cat.  48),  that  the  arrest  of  L.  and  C.  should  not  alarm  him  "'• 
JPudor  non  lati  auxilH  patres  cepit  (liv.  XXI.  16).  Sibi  gviiqve 
caesi  regis  expetebat  decus  (Curt.  lY.  68).  Segnatum  est  Eomae 
ab  condUa  urbe  ad  liberatam  annas  ducentos  qvadraginta  qvattuor 
(Liv.  I.  60),  firom  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  its  liberation.  Ante 
CapitoKum  incensum  (Id.  YI.  4).  Mn^ar  ex  cimbus  amissis  dolor 
gvam  laetitia  Jusis  hastibusfiUt  (Liv.  IV.  17),  at  the  loss  of  citizens. 
Tiberius  mUitem  ab  surreptum  e  viridario  pavonem  cupite  puniit 
(Svet.  Tib.  60).  (This  form  is  particularly  employed,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  concise  mode  of  expression,  when  the  corresponding  verbal 
substantive  is  not  in  use,  e.  g.  from  candere,  interficere,  nasd,) 

Ohs.  1.  Livy  uses  in  this  way  even  the  participle  of  an  intransitive  verb 
standing  by  itself  in  the  neater  with  an  impersonal  signifioation :  Tarqvi- 
nius  Superbus  helliea  arte  aeqvasset  superiores  reges,  nisi  degeneratum 
in  aliis  huie  gvoqve  laudi  offecisset  (Liv.  I.  53),  the  circumstanoe,  that 
he  had  degenerated  in  other  respects,  his  other  degeneracy ''. 

Ohe,  2.  Concerning  the  part.  perf.  in  the  ablative  with  optu  est,  see 
§.  266,  Ohs. 

§.  427.  The  verb  Kabeo  forms  with  a  participle  perfect  (usually  only 
from  verbs  which  denote  an  insight  or  a  resolution)  in  apposition  to  the 

■■   [Angehant  mrum  Sicilia  Sardiniaqye  amutae  (Liv.  XXI.  1).] 

"  Notum,fitr€nt  qM  fmnHna  pouit  (Viig.  Aen.  Y.  6  j  th«  knowledge  what  — ). 
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object,  or  with  such  a  participle  alone  in  the  neuter,  a  kind  of  periphrasis 
for  the  perfect  active,  by  which  the  present  condition  is  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out ;  habeo  aUqvid  perspeeUim  haying  not  merely  the  force  otper^ 
spexi,  but  signifying  that  I  now  have  this  insight  into  a  thing,  and  that  it 
stands  before  me  clearly  investigated  :  8i  Curium  nondum  satit  haheg  cog- 
nitumy  valde  tibi  eum  eommendo  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  7).  SieuU  fidem 
meam  spedaiam  jam  et  diu  eoffnitam  hahent  (Id«  Div.  in  Caeo.  lY).  Tu 
si  habea  jam  statuium,  qvid  tibi  ayendum  puteSy  aupersedeto  hoe  labore 
itvnerit  (Id.  ad  Fam.  lY.  2).  Verres  dearum  iempUs  heUum  semper  habuit 
indictum  (Id.  Yerr.  Y.  72),  was  always  at  open  war  with  the  temples. 

Ohs,  The  periphrasis  fodwoi  {rem  faciam)  dabo  for  faciam  is  anti- 
quated. 

§.428.  A  participle  combined  with  a  subject  and  put  in  the 
ablative  is  annexed  to  another  proposition  in  the  way  described  in 
§.  277  as  an  ablativua  conseqvefiiiaef  to  shew  that  the  main  action 
takes  place  at  the  same  time  with  the  action  expressed  in  the  par- 
ticiple (present),  or  after  it  (perfect),  or  while  it  is  to  take  place 
(future),  and  by  these  means  to  indicate  the  time  of  the  main 
action,  the  occasion  of  it,  the  way  in  which  it  is  performed,  a  con- 
trast, a  condition,  &c.  To  the  participle  in  the  ablaii^ms  conse^ 
qvefUiae  may  be  added  definitions  (cases,  prepositions,  adverbs),  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  might  stand  in  the  proposition^ 
in  the  place  of  which  this  ablative  is  employed :  Uomerus  fuU  et 
Hesiodtu  ante  Somam  conditam,  Archilochus  regnante  Bamulo  (Cic. 
Tusc  1. 1).  Qvaeritur,  utrum  mtmdus  (the  firmament)  terra  stante 
circumeat,  an  mundo  stante  terra  vertatur  (Sen.  QL  N.  YII.  2).  Per^ 
ditis  rebus  omnibus,  tamen  ipsa  virtus  se  sustentare  potest  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  VI.  1).  Caesar  homines  inimico  anhno,  data  facuUate  per  pro- 
vinciam  itineris]  faciewU,  nan  temperaturos  ab  in/uria  existimabai 
(Caes.  B.  G.  I.  7),  if  (in  case  that)  the  permission  should  be  given 
them  — .  Id  habes  a  natura  ingenium ;  qvo  exculto  summa  omnia 
facile  asseqyi  possis  (by  the  cultivation  of  which,  see  §.  445,  Obs.). 
Qvafreqventia  omnium  genervm  proseqvente  creditis  no$  Capua  pro- 
fectos?  (Liv.  Vn.  30;  ablativi  conseqveniiae  in  an  interrogative 
form.)  Parumper  sHentium  et  qvies  Jvit,  nee  Mruscia,  nisi  cogeren- 
tur,  pugnam  imtwris  et  dictatore  arcem  Romanam  respectante  (Liv. 
IV.  18). 

Ohs.  1.  AhUxtivi  eonseqventiae  are  not  commonly  used,  when  the  idea 
(the  person  or  thing),  which  should  form  their  subject,  occurs  in  the  main 
proposition  as  the  subject  or  object  (or  object  of  relation),  the  participle 
being  then  added  in  the  same  case:  Mdnlius  caesum  OaUwm  torqve 
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tpdUtmii^  not,  ManKutf  eaeto  Odtto^  eum  tarqve  spoUavii  ;  still  less,  Man- 
Uu9  OaUum,  eaeso  00,  t.  tp.)  Sometimes  howerer  ablativi  conseq.  are 
found  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  draw  a  more  marked  distinction  between 
the  contents  of  the  participial  and  those  of  the  leading  proposition,  and 
to  indicate  more  prominently  the  order  of  events  or  the  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other :  VereingetoriXy  convoaUis  suit  cUentibua,  facile  incendU 
i^cs)  (Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  4).  Nnno  erit,  qvi  credat^  te  ttrnto^  provinciam 
Hbi  esse  deeretam  (Cic.  Phil.  XI.  10).  {Sejudice  nemo  nocens  ahsolcitur, 
JuT»  XIII.  3,  before  his  own  judgment-seat.)  For  the  same  reason  the 
iUfloHvus  eonseqvewtiae  is  generally  made  use  of,  where  the  subject  of  the 
participle  stands  in  the  genitive  in  the  leading  proposition :  3f  .  JPorcius 
Cato  vivo  qvoqve  Seipione  aUatrare_  ejus  magnitudinem  solitus  erat  (Liv. 
XXXVIII.  54).  Jugwriha  fratre  meo  interfecto  regnum  ejus  seeleris  sui 
praedam  fecit  (SaU.  Jug.  14 ;  had  it  been  expressed ^ra^m  mei  interfecti 
regnum^  it  would  not  be  dear  that  Jugurtha  himself  had  killed  him). 

Ohs.  2.  Ablativi  eonseqventiae,  like  a  simple  participle  (see  §.  424, 
Ohs,  4)  may  sometimes  be  subjoined  with  nin,  when  a  negative  precedes, 
to  point  out  an  exception  :  Nihil  praeeepta  atqve  artes  valent  nisi  adju- 
vante  natura  (Qvinct.  Prooem.  §.  26),=nm  qvum  adjuvat  natura.  Be- 
gina  apum  non  proeedit  Jbras  nisi  migraturo  agmine  (Plin.  H.  N.  XI.  17), 
=m»  qvum  agmen  migraturum  est.  So  likewise  ablativi  eonseqventiae 
may  be  connected  (though  examples  are  not  found  in  the  older  writers) 
by  qvanqvam^  qvamvis^  or  qvasi^  tanqvam,  velutj  or  non  ante  {prius) 
qvam  ;  Caesar^  qvanqvam  ohsidione  MassUiae  summaqve  frwnentariae  ret 
penuria  retardante,  hrevi  tamen  omnia  suhegii  (Svet.  Jul.  34).  Albania 
velut  dOs  qvoqve  sknul  eum  patria  reUctis,  sacra  oblivioni  dederani 
(liv.  I.  31). 

Ohs.  3.  Jhlativi  eonseqventiae  of  the  partic.  fiit.  are  rare,  and  not  met 
with  in  the  older  writers  (compare  §.  424,  Ohs.  5). 

Ohs.  4.  Ablativi  eonseqventiae  in  the  passive,  with  a  leading  proposition 
in  the  active,  usually  denote  an  action  proceeding  from  the  snbject  of  the 
leading  proposition,  if  the  name  of  an  agent  is  not  introduced  with  ab : 
e.  g.  Oognito  Oaesaris  adventu,  Ariovistus  legates  ad  eum  mittit  In  this 
case  the  leading  subject  may  sometimes  stand  between  the  two  ablatives, 
e.  g.  Sis  Caesar  eognitis  miUtes  aggerem  eomportare  juhet  (Caes.  B.  C. 
III.  62).  (C7.  Sempronius  causa  ipse  pro  se  dicta  darnnatur^  Liv,  IV.  44 ; 
i.  q.  qvum  ipse  eausampro  se  diaisset).  Sometimes  the  ablativi  eonseqv* 
express  something  that  has  happened  with  reference  to  the  leading  sub- 
ject:  Hanmibaly  spe  potiundae  Nolae  adempta^  Aeerras  recessit  (Liv. 
XXIII.  17).  Aedui  GoMorem  eertiorem  faciunty  sese,  depopulatis  agris^ 
non  facile  ab  oppidis  vim  hostium  prohibere  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  11 ;  alter 
their  fields  had  been  already  plundered).    {His  a  te  dictis^  nihil  praeter 

8c 
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sententiam  dieerem^  niti  P.  ServiUo  respondendum  puiaremt  (So.  PbiL        , 
IX.  1). 

Oht.  5.  To  the  participle  in  the  ablativi  eanseqvenHae  it  is  not  xuBoal  to  . 
add  other  ablatives,  which  might  lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  euphony  or  per*  _ 
spiouity ;  indeed  long  and  complicated  propositions  in  general  are|  not 
often  expressed  in  this  way.  Allot,  eameq,  are  also  unosoal,  when  an- 
other participle  is  added  as  an  adjectiye,  e.  g.  Defoeso  cadavere  domi  apud 
T.  SesHim  inMnto,  C.  JuUus  Sestio  diem  dixit  (liv.  III.  38).  Writers 
generally  endeavour  to  avoid  such  a  concurrence  of  two  participles. 
(Eumene  pacatiore  inventOy  Liv.  XXXVII.  45 ;  see  §.  227,  Ohs.  4.) 

Ohs.  6.  Occasionally  turn  {turn  tero^  turn  denigve)  is  subjoined  after 
ablativi  conaeqventiae  in  order  emphatically  to  mark  out  the  action  as  of 
previous  occurrence,  and  as  the  supposition  on  which  the  leading  action 
is  founded :  Soc  eonstitvto^  turn  lioehit  otiose  iata  gvaerere  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
IV.  18).  Sed  confecto  proelio,  turn  vero  cemeres,  gvanta  animi  visjuuset 
in  exereitu  Oatilinae  (Sail.  Cat.  64). 

§.  429.  Sometimes  the  ablative  of  a  part.  perf.  stands  alone  imperson- 
ally in  the  same  way  as  the  ablative  of  a  substantive  and  participle  m 
combination,  followed  by  a  dependent  proposition  (accus.  with  the  inf., 
interrogative  proposition,  or  iU).  (So  in  particular  audito^  oogmto^  eom^ 
perto,  intelleetOf  nuntiato^  edieto,  permisso^  and  sometimes  a  few  others.) 
Alexander^  audito^  Darium  movisse  ab  Sehatanie  (had  set  out  firom  Ecba- 
tan8L)tJupentem  inseqvi  permit  (Curt.  V.  85).  Consul^  statione  eqvihim  ad 
portam  posita^  edictoqve^  ut,  gvicu/ngve  ad  Valium  tenderet^pro  koste  kabe* 
retur^Jugientibue  obstiUt  (Liv.  X.  86)  ^ 

Ohe»  1.  Sometimes  a  participle  even  stands  singly,  without  anything 
depending  on  it :  Tribuni  mUitumy  nan  loco  castrie  ante  eapto^  non  prae* 
munito  vallo^  nee  auspieatOy  nee  litatOf  instruunt  aeiem  (Liv.  V.  38). 
(Compare  the  adverbs  auipicatOy  coneultOf  &c.  §.  198  a,  Obs,  2.) 

Obs.  2.  In  ablativi  conaeqventiae  the  subject  may  be  left  out  and  under- 
stood, if  it  is  an  indefinite  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  Vhich  has  a  relative 
corresponding  to  it:  Addiiur  dolus^  miseisy  qvi  magnam  vUn  lignorum 
ardentem  in  flumen  eonjieerent  (liv.  I.  87).  {Caralitanij  eimul  ad  se 
Valerium  mitti  audierunt,  nondum  profieto  ex  JSdlia,  sua  sponte  ex  op* 
pido  Cottam  efieiunt;  Caes,  B.  C.  L  80;  where  eo  has  to  be  supplied 
from  the  context.) 

§•  480.  Since  in  Latin  an  action  may  be  designated  in  various  ways  as 
a  circumstance  connected  with  the  leading  proposition  (by  a  subordinate 
proposition  with  a  conjunction,  by  a  participle,  that  corresponds  to  some 
word  in  the  proposition,  and  by  ablativi  eonseq^oentiae)^  it  is  usual,  when 
a  continued  series  of  several  circumstances  is  to  be  brought  forward, 

®  Incerto  ii  found  u  an  equiyalent  expression  for  ovum  ineertum  esut  in  Livv 
XXYIII.  86.  --1  r  n  J 
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to  vary  the  use  of  these  constructions,  so  that  the  participial  constructions 
are  either  subjoined  to  the  subordinate  proposition  (the  protasis)  and 
explain  and  define  it,  or  enter  into  the  leading  proposition :  Consul,  nun- 
/io,  circumvenHJrairis  converstss  ad  pugnam^  dum  Be  temere  magis  qvam 
eaute  in  mediam  dimieatumem  infert,  vulnere  aeeepto^  aegre  ah  cireum" 
stantibus  ereptus^  et  suorum  animos  turhavit  et  ferodorea  hottea  fecit 
(IAy,  III.  5).  Yet  a  series  of  ablativi  eanseq.  is  occasionally  employed  to 
express  circumstances  which  follow  in  succession  (e.  g.  Caes.  B.  G.  III. 
1).  This  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  care  which  the  writer  has  be- 
stowed on  yariety  and  precision  of  expression. 

§.  431.  a.  The  participle  denotes  the  time  with  reference  to  the 
leading  rerb  of  the  proposition^  so  that^  if  this  be  in  the  preterite, 
the  participle  present  has  the  signification  of  the  imperfect  {prae- 
sens  in  praeterito),  the  participle  perfect  that  of  the  pluperfect 
{praeteritum  in  praeterito),  and  the  participle  future  that  of  the 
Juturum  in  praeteritoy  and  this  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  speci- 
fying time  in  subordinate  propositions  depending  on  a  participle. 
{Haee  omnia  Titiuepridem  mutavit  me  prohante  signifies  therefore,  with 
my  approbation  at  the  time,  not  which  I  now  approve,) 

b.  The  participle  perfect  of  deponents  or  half-deponents  is  not 
unfrequently  joined  to  the  subject  instead  of  the  part.  pres.  (im- 
perf.)  to  indicate  the  motive,  occasion,  or  manner  of  the  main 
action  (since) :  Fatebor  me  in  adolescentia,  diffisum  ingenio  meo, 
qvaesisse  adjumenta  doctrinae  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  30).  Caesar,  iisdem 
ducibus  usuSy  qvi  nuntii  venerant,  Numidas  et  Cretas  sagittarios  sub- 
sidio  cppidanis  mittit  (Caes.  B.  O.  II.  7).  Ego  copia  et  facultate 
causae  confisus,  vide,  qvo  progrediar  (Cic.  pro  Eosc.  Com.  1).  Yet 
this  occurs  chiefly  in  the  historical  style,  where  the  leading  propo- 
sition is  in  the  perfect  or  historical  present,  or  in  those  cases  where 
the  present  participle  is  not  in  use  {jratus,  solitus). 

Obs.  1.  Otherwise  there  are  but  few  instances  of  the  participle  perfect 
inaccurately  used  as  an  attribute  with  the  force  of  a  present :  Melior 
tutiorqve  est  eerta  pax  qvam  sperata  victoria  (Liv.  XXX.  ZO=:qvae  spe- 
ratur.  So  called  is  never  expressed  in  Latin  by  ita  dictus,  but  by  qvi 
dicitury  qvi  voeatur,  qvem  vocant. 

Obs.  2.  In  some  writers  (Livy  and  those  of  a  later  period)  we  occa- 
sionally find  ablativi  eonseqventiae  formed  with  the  participle  perfect  to 
express  a  circumstance  which  does  not  precede,  but  accompanies  or  fol- 
lows the  main  action :  Volsci  inermes  oppressi  dederunt  poenas,  vix  nun- 
fOa  eaedis  relictis  (Liv.  IV.  10 ;  so  that  scarcely  — ).  Hannibal  totis 
viribus  aggressus  urbem  memento  cepit,  signo  datOy  ut  omnespuberes  inter- 
fieerent  (Id.  XXL  14). 

3c2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Combinaiian  of  coordinate  and  mbordinate  ProposUions,  and  the 
Use  of  the  Conjunctions  for  this  purpose.  The  interrogative  and 
negative  Particles. 

§.  432.  The  Coordination  of  Propositions  (§.  828)  is  denoted  hy 
conjunctions  widch  simply  express  connection^  separation,  or  con- 
trast {conjunctiones  copulativae,  disfunctivae,  adversativae). 

Ohs.  Words  (adverbs),  which  though  referring  to  the  preceding  pro- 
position, and  indicating  a  relation  between  the  contents  of  the  two  pro- 
positions, express  no  grammatical  relation  between  them  (as,  for  example, 
nam,  enimj  idea,  ergo,  igitur,  itagve,  enimvero^  tamen)^  are  less  accnratelj 
named  conjunctions.     So  likewise  etiam^  qvoqve,  simtd. 

§.  483.  The  Copulative  Conjunctions  are  et,  qve  (which  is 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  word),  ac  (atqve),  and  (combined  with  a 
negation)  nee,  negve,  and  not.  Et  simply  connects  two  coordinate 
words  or  propositions,  without  any  additional  signification  what- 
ever ;  while  qve  rather  marks  the  second  member  as  a  supplement 
to  the  first,  and  as  a  continuation  or  enlargement  of  it,  e.  g.  soUs 
et  lunae  reliqvorumqve  siderum  ortus ;  de  ilia  civitate  totaqvepro^ 
vincia.  Pro  salute  hufus  imperii  etpro  vita  civium  proqve  ufdversa  re- 
puhlica  (Cio.  pro  Arch.  11).  Prima  seqventem  honestum  est  in  seeundis 
tertiisqve  eonsistere.  Tu  omnium  divinarum  humanarumqve  rerum  fu>- 
fntfta,  genera,  causas  aperuisti,  plurimumqve  poetis  nostrisj  ommnoqve 
Latinis  et  litteris  luminis  et  verbis  attulisti  (Cic.  Acad.  I.  3).  Jfthi 
vero  nihil  unqvam  populare  placuit,  eamqve  optimam  republicam  esse 
ducoj  qvam  hie  consul  constituit  (Id.  Le^.  III.  17)  P.  It  is  therefore 
often  employed  to  connect  two  notions  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  connected  whole  {senatus  popubtsqve  Romanus,  bat 
Caesare  et  Bibulo  consulibus,  of  the  two  consuls  considered  as 
equal),  or  with  two  words,  which  express  only  one  leading  idea 
(Jus  potestatemqve  habere).  (In  many  cases  no  distinction  is 
made :  nodes  et  dies,  nodes  diesqve.  Rerum  divinarum  et  huma- 
narum  scientia ;  Cic.  OfP.  I.  43 ;  omnium  divinarum  humanarumqve 
rerum  consensio ;  Id.  Lael.  6).  Ac  (which  only  stands  before 
consonants)  or  atqve  (before  consonants  and  vowels)  puts  for- 
ward the  second    member  somewhat  more  forcibly  in  compa- 

p  Examples  of  a  series  of  Euch  additione  and  continiu  dons  may  be  seen  In  Cioero. 
Legg.  I.  23,  and  Phil.  IX.  7. 
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rison  with  the  first  as  distinct  from  it  and  equally  important 
{iMinia,  hanesta  atqve  inhonesta,  the  unbecoming  no  less  than  the 
becoming :  omnium  rerumy  divinarum  atqve  humanarumy  vim,  natu- 
ram,  caiucisque  nosse;  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  49).  Tet  this  accessory  sig- 
nification is  often  not  to  be  recognized,  especially  with  the  shorter 
form  ac,  which  is  nsed  for  variety  with  et,  if  one  of  the  two  con- 
nected members  is  again  subdivided :  Magnifica  vox  et  magno  viro 
ae  sapiente  digna  (Cic.  Off.  III.  1).     Concerning  neqve  see  §.  458. 

Obs,  \,  JSt  \A  sometimes  employed  as  an  adverb  for  etiam,  also,  but 
in  the  older  writers  it  for  the  most  part  occurs  only  in  certain  combina- 
tions, e.  g.  timul  etf  et  nunc  (jfed  et),  kc. 

Ohe.  2.  If  a  negative  proposition  is  followed  by  an  affirmative,  in  which 
the  same  thought  is  expressed  or  continued,  qve,  et,  or  aciB  employed  in 
Latin,  where  in  English  we  use  but  :■  Soerates  nee  patronum  qnaesivit  ad 
judieium  capitis  nee  judicibus  supplex  Juit,  adhibuitqve  Uberam  contuma^ 
eiam,  a  magnitudine  animi  ductam  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  29).  Tamen  animo  non 
defieiam,  et  id,  qvod  suscepi,  gvoad  potero,  perferam  (Id.  pro  Rose.  Am* 
4).  NostroTTum  militum  impetum  hostes  ferre  non  potuerunt  ae  terga 
verterunt  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  35). 

§.  484.  The  omission  of  the  copulative  conjunctions  (Asyndeton)<i, 
occurs  in  Latin  in  quick  and  animated  discourse  not  only  where 
there  are  three  or  more  members,  but  even  with  two':  Aderant 
amid,  propinqvi  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  48).  Adsunt,  qveruniur  Siculi  uni" 
versi  (Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  lY).  So  occasionally  in  speaking  of  col- 
leagues in  office :  Cn,  Pompe/o,  Jif.  Crasso  consuHbus ;  in  examples : 
Inferis  inesse  fortitudinem  saepe  dicimus,  ut  in  eqyis,  in  leonibus  (Id. 
Off.  I.  16) ;  in  contrasts,  which  embrace  a  whole  class  of  subjects : 
prima,  postrema ;  fanda,  nefanda ;  aedificia  omnia,  publico,  privata ; 
uUro,  citro;  and  in  certain  expressions  of  judicial  language  and 
public  notifications,  when  two  words  are  put  together  to  mark 
them  more  accurately ;  qvicqvid  dare  facere  oportet ;  aeqvum  bo- 
num,  right  and  good. 

Obs,  1.  In  an  enumeration  of  three  or  more  perfectiy  coordinate  words 
we  may  either  connect  each  of  them  with  the  preceding  by  a  conjmiction, 
if  we  wish  to  give  a  certain  prominence  to  each  (Polysyndeton)",  or  omit 
the  conjunction  entirely  :  swnmafide,  eonstantia,  justitia ;  monebo,prae' 
dieam,  denuntiaho,  testabor^,  or  omit  it  between  the  first  members  and 

4  iurMtros,  nnconnected. 

'  [Opibiu  viribut  (Cic.  Tusc.  B.  III.  8).] 

*  wo\vcr^t€ros,  connected  in  many  ways. 

*  As  in  the  aboye  example,  four  words  thus  united  without  conjunctions  are  often 
made  up  of  two  pair  of  words  which  are  either  nearly  connected  or  mutually  con- 
trasted. 
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annex  qve  to  the  last ;  stmma  fide^  eonitaniiaj  justiiiaqve  (but  we  nrast 
avoid  in  this  case  using  et^  oe,  or  atgve  ;  unless  with  a  desire  to  mark  the 
last  member  as  distinct  from  the  rest).  So  also  oiit,  ceteris  reliqtiy  stand 
at  the  end  of  an  enameration  without  a  conjunction  {honares,  divitiae^ 
cetera)  or  with  ^v&,  rarely  with  et ;  and  we  always  &id  potU'emo^  demqve^ 
not  et  postremoy  et  deniqve.  (^Sibi  ItberUqve  et  genti  Numidorum^  where 
the  two  first  ideas  are  more  nearly  connected.) 

Ohs,  2.  The  place  of  a  copulative  conjunction  may  be  supplied  in  ani- 
mated discourse,  by  repeating  in  each  member  of  the  sentence  a  word 
common  to  all  (anaphora) :  8i  recte  Cato  judicavit,  non  recte  Jrumenia- 
rius  illCf  non  recte  aedium  pestilentium  venditor  tacuit  (Cic.  0£r.  III.  16). 
No8  deorum  immortdlium  templa,  nos  muros,  not  domicilia  sedeagve  populi 
Romania  arM,foco9y  sepulera  majorum,  nos  leges,  judida,  Ubertatem,  con- 
juges,  liheros,  patriam  defendimus  (Id.  Phil.  YIII.  3).  Another  conjunc- 
tion may  be  repeated  in  the  same  way :  Si  loca,  sifana,  si  etm^um^  si 
eaneSy  si  egvos  consvetudine  adamare  solemus,  qvamtum  id  m  hamitmm 
oonsvetudine  facilius  fieri  poterit  ?  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  20).  Nee  to/men  omnes 
possunt  esse  Scipiones  aut  Maxtmi,  ut  urbium  expugnationes^  id  pedestres 
navalesgve  pugnas,  ut  beUa  a  se  gesta,  ut  triumphas  reeordeniur  (Id.  Cat. 
M.  5).  Promisit,  sed  difficultery  sed  subduetis  supercUiis^  sed  malignis 
verbis  (Sen.  de  Benef.  I.  1). 

Obs.  3.  We  cannot  in  Latin  subjoin  an  adverb,  that  denotes  an  in- 
ference, to  a  copulative  particle  (as  in  English,  and  therefore,  and  con- 
sequently) ;  we  must  therefore  b&j  propterqve  earn  causam  and  the  like. 

§.435.  a.  Both  members  of  a  combination  are  rendered  promi- 
nent by  et — et,  both — and,  for  which  qve — et  and  qve — qve  are 
occasionally  employed  in  some  writers. 

Obs.  1.  Qve — et  connect  only  single  words,  not  propositions,  e.  g.  Le* 
gatiqve  et  tribuni  (Liv.  XXIX.  22),  seg[ve  et  ducem  (and  that  not  in  all 
writers,  e.  g.  in  Cicero) ;  gve — qve  (also  not  found  in  all  writers)  are  used 
with  a  double  relative  proposition:  Qviqve  Bomae  qyiqve  in  exereitu 
erant  (Liv.  XXII.  26),=^t  qvi — et  qvi;  but  otherwise  they  rarely  occur 
in  prose,  and  only  to  connect  single  words,  th^  first  of  which  is  a  pronoun : 
Meqve  regnumgve  meum  (SaU.  Jug.  10).  Et — qve  are  only  found  as  a 
loose  way  of  connecting  two  propositions:  Qvis  est,  qoin  inteUigat,  et 
eosy  qvi  haee  fecerinty  dignitatis  splendore  ductos  immemoresjvisse  utiUta- 
turn  suarumy  nosqve,  qvum  ea  laudemttSy  nulla  alia  re  nisi  honestate  dud  ? 
(Cic.  Finn.  V.  22.) 

Obs.  2.  Concerning  ne^e — et,  et — neqve,  see  §.  458  c. 

Obs.  3.  Qvum — turn,  both — and  (concerning  the  mood,  when  qvum 
forms  a  subordinate  proposition,  see  §.  358,  Obs.  3.  Turn — turn  always 
signifies  at  one  time — at  another  time,  as  also  modo-^modo,  nunc^^nunCf 
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more  rarely  in  prone  jam— ^am.  With  thefie  and 'similar  partitive  phrases 
a  copulative  particle  is  never  used.)  Less  usual  expressions  are  ^[na — gva 
(of  two  single  words),  e.  g.  qva  consulea,  qva  exereitum  hottes  increpabant, 
and  simul'-'nniul,  which  last  approaches  in  signification  to  partim — par^ 
tim,  e.  g.  increpare  dmul  tumuUum,  simul  ignaviam  miUtum, 

Oh%,  4.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  when  a  general  description  is 
followed  by  a  more  special  notice,  no  such  particle  as  the  English  namehf 
is  used  in  Latin :  Veteres  philosophi  in  qvattuor  virtutes  omnem  honesta* 
tern  dimdebanU  prudentiam^  justitiam^  fortitudinem,  modeatiam  (namely, 
prudence,  justice,  &c.)-  If  an  explanation  is  added  in  a  new  proposition, 
nam  and  enim  are  made  use  of,  e.g.  tres  enim  sunt  causae^  there  are 
namely  three  causes.  The  word  nempe  signifies  surely  {U  it  not  so  /), 
and  expresses  our  conviction  that  what  we  say  will  not  be  denied. 

§.  436.  The  Disjunctive  Conjunctions  are  aut,  vel  {ve,  attached 
to  a  word)^  rive.  Two  ideas  which  are  essentially  different  are 
separated  by  aut :  Officia  omnia  aut  pleraqve  servantem  vivere  (Cic. 
Fin.  IV.  6).  The  simple  aut  is  therefore  particularly  used  in  ques- 
tions which  imply  an  objection  or  a  negative,  or  in  expressing 
sentiments  of  disapprobation^  when  we  wish  to  separate  the  ideas, 
and  to  keep  them  distinct :  Ubi  sunt  ii,  qvos  miseros  dicis,  aut , 
gvem  locum  incolunt  ?  (Cic,  Tusc.  I.  6).  Qind  est  majus  aut  diffi- 
cUius  qvam  severitatem  cum  misericordia  conjungere?  Homine* 
locupletes  et  honorati  pairocinio  se  usos  aut  clientes  appellari  mortis 
instar  putant  (Cic.  Off.  til.  20).  (Concerning  aut  after  a  negative 
see  §.  458  c,  Ohs.  2.)  Vel  denotes  a  distinction,  which  is  of  no  im- 
portance, or  relates  only  to  the  choice  of  an  expression,  e.  g.  ji  viV" 
tute  profectum  vel  in  ipsa  virtute  poritum  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  20) ;  in  the 
older  writers  especially,  when  a  more  suitable  expression  is  added 
(also,  velpotius ;  vel  dicam;  vel,  ut  verius  dicam;  vel  etiam)^  An 
unimportant  distinction  or  one  of  name  only  is  likewise  expressed 
by  ve;  either  vrith  subordinate  accessory  ideas  of  the  leading  pro- 
position, or  (which  is  more  usual)  in  subordinate  propositions : 
Post  hanc  contionem  duabus  trUmsve  horis  optatisrimi  nuntii  vene^ 
runt  (Cic.  Phil.  XIY.  6).  Timet,  ne  gvidplus  minusve  qvam  rit  ne- 
cesse  dicat  (Cic  pro  Flacco  5  ;  ri  plus  minusve  dixero).  Non  satis 
est  judicare,  qvid  faciendum  non  faciendumve  sit  (Id.  Finn.  I.  14). 
Aut — aut  repeated  denotes  an  opposition,  in  which  the  members 
exclude  one  another,  or  at  least  are  considered  as  distinct  and 
separate :  Omne  enuntiatum  aut  verum  aut  falsum  est ;  aut  omnino 
aut  magna  ex  parte ;  aut  inimicitias  aut  labores  aut  sumptus  susci- 

*  Jut  eloqventiae  nomen  reiinqvendum  est  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  2]|  or  even  — ;  vel  conddat 
&mMe  caehm,  oamisqve  natura  eetuitiat  neceese  eet  (Id.  Tnsc.  I.  2S.) 
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pere  nobmt  (Cic.  Off.  I.  9) ;  vel — vel  denotes  a  distinGtion^  in  wliidi 
however  both  members  may  be  connected  {partly— partly),  or  with 
which  it  is  indifferent  (with  reference  to  what  is  asserted),  which 
member  is  chosen,  or  which  properly  relates  only  to  a  difference  of 
expression :  Postea,  vel  qvod  tanta  res  erat,  vel  qvod  nondum  audie^ 
ramus  Bibulum  in  Syriam  venisse,  vel  qvia  administratio  hvpu  belli 
mihi  cum  Bibulo  paene  est  communis,  qvae  ad  me  delata  essent,  scru 
benda  ad  vos  putavi  {do.  ad  Fam.  XY.  I).  Nihil  est  tarn  conoe^ 
mens  ad  res  vel  secundas  vel  adversas  qvam  anUcitia  (Id.  Lael.  5). 
Una  atqve  altera  aestas  vel  metu  vel  spe  vel  poena  vel  proemiis  vel 
armis  vel  legibus  potest  totam  Galliam  sempitemis  vinculis  adstrin^ 
gere  (Cic.  Frov.  Cons.  14).  {Ve — ve  has  the  same  significatLon  in  the 
poets). 

Obs,  Vel  stands  also  with  the  signification  eveny  especially  with  saperla- 
tiyes,  e.  g.  vel  optime ;  Jructus  vel  maximus.  Per  me  vel  stertas  Ueet 
(Cic.  Acad.  II.  29).  It  is  used  also  in  citing  examples  (to  mention  no 
more  than)  :  Raras  tuas  qvidem  sed  svaves  aceipio  litteras ;  vely  qvas 
proxime  acceperam,  qvam  prudentes  I  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  13).  Qvam  sis 
morosuSy  vel  ex  hoe  inteUigi  potest,  qvod — • 

Sive  (seu)  stands  not  only  in  the  signification  of  vel  n,  or  if,  as  a  con- 
ditional conjunction  (§.  442  b),  but  also  as  a  mere  disjunctiTe  conjunction, 
when  it  denotes  a  distinction  which  is  not  essential  or  of  importance. 
Nihil  perturhatius  hoc  cih  urhe  discessu  sive  (seu)  potius  twrpissima  Juga 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  Till.  3).  Ascanius  Jflorentem  urhem  matri  seu  novereae  re- 
liqvit  (LiT.  I.  3).  (In  the  best  writers  it  is  generally  found  with  j^o^uf, 
in  correction  of  what  has  been  previously  said.)  With  sive — sive  (by 
which  however  only  nouns  and  adverbs,  and  not  verbs  can  be  connected 
with  this  signification)  it  is  left  undecided  which  member  is  the  right 
one,  as  a  thing  that  is  indifferent  with  reference  to  what  is  said :  Ha 
sive  easu  sive  consilio  deorum  imrnortalium^  qvae  pars  eivitatis  HeheHae 
insignem  calamitatem  populo  Romano  intulerat,  ea  princeps  poenas  per^ 
solvit  (Caes.  B.  Q.  I.  12). 

§.  437.  The  Adversative  Conjunctions  are  sed,  autem,  verum 
{vero,  ceterum),  at.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  words 
often  serve  to  introduce  a  new  independent  proposition  without 
any  grammatical  connection^  properly  so  called. 

Ohs,  Autem  and  vero  do  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition, 
but  after  a  word,  or  two  words  which  are  intimately  connected,  as  a 
preposition  with  its  case  (de  republioa  vero)  ;  autem  even  after  several, 
which  cannot  be  well  disjoined. 

a*  Sed  denotes  something  which  alters^  limits,  or  sets  aside  the 
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preceding  (and  corresponds  on  the  whole  most  nearly  to  the  English 
but) :  Ingeniosus  homo,  sed  in  omni  vita  inconstans.  Non  conteniio 
animi  qvaeritur,  sed  relaxatio.  Saepe  ab  amico  tuo  dissensi,  sed 
sine  ulla  ira.  (Non  qvod — ,  sed  gvia ;  non  modo — sed,  &c.)  In 
transitions  of  the  discourse  it  is  employed  where  one  leaves  a  sub- 
ject and  does  not  mention  it  further :  Sed  haec  parva  sunt ;  veni" 
amus  ad  majora.  Ego  a  Qvinto  nostro  non  dissentio ;  sed  ea,  gvae 
restant,  audiamus  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  11). 

b.  With  autem  on  the  contrary  we  only  add  something  that  is 
different  from  the  preceding;  and  it  denotes  an  opposition  which 
does  not  set  aside  what  goes  before,  or  simply  an  observation  or 
continuation  of  the  discourse :  Gyges  a  nullo  videbatur ;  ipse  autem 
omnia  videbat  (Cic.  Off.  III.  9).  Mens  mundi  providet,  primum  ut 
mundus  qvam  aptissimus  sit  ad  permanendum,  deinde  ut  nulla  re 
egeat,  maxime  autem,  ut  in  eo  exitnia  pulchritudo  sit  (Id.  N.  D.  II. 
22).  Orationes  Caesaris  mihi  vehementer  probantur ;  legi  autem 
complures  (Id.  Brut.  75).  Nunc,  qvod  agitur,  agamus;  agitur  autem, 
liberine  vivamus  an  mortem  obeamus  (Id.  Phil.  XI.  10).  Ust  igitur 
homini  cum  deo  rationis  societal;  inter  qvos  autem  ratio,  inter  eos 
etiam  recta  ratio  communis  est  (Id.  Legg.  I.  7).  Qvod  autem  mihi 
de  magistratu  graiularis,  agnosco  kumanitatem  tuam. 

c.  At  emphatically  calls  the  attention  to  something  different 
and  opposed  (on  the  other  hand),  and  connects  a  sentence  with  the 
foregoing  rather  as  an  independent  proposition :  Magnae  divitiae, 
vis  corporis,  alia  omnia  hvjusmodi  brevi  dilabuniur ;  at  ingenii  egre^ 
giafacinora  immortalia  sunt  (Sail.  Jug.  2).  Midae  Phrygi,  qvum 
puer  esset,  dormienti  formicae  in  os  tHtici  grana  congesserunt, 
Divilissimum  fore  praedictum  est,  qvod  evenit.  At  Platoni  qvum 
in  cunis  dormienti  apes  in  labellis  consedissent,  responsum  est,  singu^ 
lari  ilium  svavitate  orationis  fore  (Cic.  Div.  I.  36).  jit  is  frequently 
employed  to  introduce  in  a  new  proposition  an  objection  started  by  oneself 
or  another,  or  the  obviating  an  objection  {yes^  but)  :  At  memoria  minuitur 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  7),  certainly,  but  it  is  said  that  the  memory  is  impaired. 
Nisi  forte  ego  vohis  cessare  nunc  videor,  qvod  bella  non  gero.  At  senatuiy 
qvae  sint  gej'enda,  praescribo,  et  qvomodo  (Id.  ib.  6).  (This  signification 
is  strengthened  in  at  enim,  at  vera).  At  often  stands  too  in  the  signifi- 
cation 1/et,  however  (at  least,  after  conditional  propositions) :  Si  se  ipsos 
ilU  nostri  liberatores  e  conspectu  nostro  absfulerunt,  at  exemplum  reliqve- 
runt  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  44).  JRes,  si  non  splendidae,  at  tolerdbiles  (at  tolero' 
biles  tameUy  attamen  tolerabiles).  At  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  interrogative 
exclamations  subjoined  to  a  sentence :   Una  mater  CluerUium  oppugnat, 

Sn 
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At  qvae  mater !  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  70.)  8i  istue  venissem^  habuisses  non 
hospitenhj  sed  contubemalem.  At  qvem  virum !  (Id.  ad  Fam.  IX.  20.) 
Aeschtnes  in  Demosthenem  invehitttr.  At  qvam  rhetorice  !  qvam  eopiaae  ! 
(Id.  Tusc.  III.  26.)  And  in  prayers  and  wishes  that  break  out  suddenly  : 
At  te  di  deaeqve  perduint  !  (Ter.  Hec.  I.  2,  59.) 

Ohs.  Atqvi  denotes  an  objection  and  assurance  (pretty  much  the  same 
as  yes^  hut  indeed) ;  in  conclusions  it  signifies  hut  now  {Jurther) :  Qpod 
si  virtutes  sunt  pares,  paria  etiam  vitia  esse  necesse  est.  Atqvi  pares  esse 
virfutes  facillime  perspici  potest  (Cic.  Par.  III.  1.  Autem  is  likewise 
sometimes  used  in  this  sense). 

d.  Verum  has  nearly  the  same  signification  as  sed  (e.  g.  sed  etiam 
and  verum  etiam,  and  in  transitions :  Verum  de  his  satis  dictum 
est)y  but  expresses  the  correction  of  the  preceding  somewhat  more 
strongly.  Ceterum  is  used  by  some  writers  (Sallust,  Livy)  instead 
of  sed,  verum,  or  autem  in  many^  but  not  in  all  combinations  (e.  g. 
not  ceterum  etiam).  Vera  contaiDS  properly  an  assurance  and  con- 
firmation (certainly)^  but  stands  as  a  conjunction,  when  that  which 
is  subjoined  is  asserted  and  maintained  still  more  strongly  than 
the  preceding;  in  which  case  a  particular  emphasis  falls  on  the 
word  before  vero :  Musica  Romanis  moribus  abest  a  principis  per- 
sona, saltare  vero  etiam  in  vitio  poniiur  (Com.  Epam.  1) ;  or,  sah 
tare  vero  multo  etiam  magis,  or  saltare  vero  ne  libero  gvidem  dignum 
judicatur.  Tarn  vero  furere  Appius  (historical  infinitive),  but  then 
Appius  became  completely  raving.  In  the  same  way  we  find  neqve 
verOy  and  (but)  also  not,  and  that  not :  JEst  igitur  caitsa  omnis  in  opinione^ 
neo  vero  aegritudinis  solum ^  sed  etiam  reliqvarum  omnium  perturhationum 
(Cic.  Tusc.  III.  11).  Vero  may  likewise  be  added  to  qvum — turn,  to  ex- 
press a  confident  assurance :  Pompejus  qvum  semper  tuae  laudi  Javere 
mihi  visus  esty  tum  vero^  lectis  tuis  litteris^  perspectus  est  a  me  toto  animo 
de  te  ac  de  tuis  commodis  cogitare  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  7). 

Ohs.  An  adversative  conjunction  is  often  omitted,  when  opposite  asser- 
tions are  made  concerning  difierent  subjects,  or  such  as  have  different 
definitions  accompanying  them,  even  between  two  coordinate  propositions, 
when  their  relation  to  each  other  is  otherwise  sufficiently  obvious :  Cjpr- 
nionum  commenta  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  2). 
Opifices  in  artificiis  suis  utuntur  vocahulis  nobis  incognitis,  usitatis  sibi 
(Id.  Finn.  III.  2).  Qvum  primo  Galli  tantum  avidi  certaminis  Juissent, 
deinde  Romanus  miles  ruendo  in  dimicationem  aliqvantum  Gallicam  fero- 
dam  vincerety  dictatori  neutiqvam  placehat  Jbrtunae  se  committere  adver- 
sus  hostem  iis  animis  corporibusqve,  qvorum  omnis  in  impetu  vis  esset, 
parvd  eddem  langvescef*et  mora  (Liv.  VII.  12). 

§.  438.  Sometimes  two  propositions  are  connected  as  coordinate  either 
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without  a  conjunction  or  by  means  of  autem  and  vero^  in  such  a  way  that 
the  assertion  does  not  apply  to  the  contents  of  each  taken  separately,  but 
to  the  two  combined.  The  sense  might  therefore  be  expressed  (and  often 
is  expressed  in  English)  by  attaching  one  proposition  to  the  other  by  a 
conjunction  as  a  subordinate  proposition.  This  form  is  made  use  of,  when, 
in  order  to  prove  something,  we  seek  to  draw  attention  to  the  agi*eement 
or  difference,  compatibility  or  incompatibility,  of  two  propositioni,  and 
the  combined  propositions  are  either  expressed  interrogatively  (rarely  in 
the  negative),  or  attached  to  a  leading  proposition  which  points  to  the 
combination  of  the  two  as  perverse  or  absurd.  Qvid  igitur  ?  JELoc  puen 
possuiUy  viri  non  poterunt?  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  14).  Cur  igitur  jus  civile 
docere  semper  pulchrumfuit^  ad  dicendum  si  qois  acuat  aut  adjuvat  in  eo 
juventutem  vituperetur  ?  (Id.  Or.  41 ;  if  therefore  it  was  always  a  credit- 
able thing  — ^  why  should  any  one  be  censured  —  p)  M%t  profecto  divina 
viSf  neqve  in  his  corporihus  atqve  in  hoc  imhecillitate  nostra  inest  qviddam, 
qvod  vigeat  et  sentiat,  et  non  inest  in  hoc  tanto  naturae  tarn  praeclaro 
motu  (Id.  pro  Mil.  31 ;  and  if  there  is  something  in  our  bodies  that  lives 
and  feels,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  not  &c.).  Qvid  causae  est, 
cur  Cassandra  far  ens  futur a  prospiciaty  JPriamus  sapiens  idemfacere  non 
qveat?  (Id.  Div.  I.  89.)  Neminem  oportet  esse  tarn  stulte  arrogantem, 
ut  in  se  rationem  et  mentem  putet  inesse,  in  caelo  mundoqve  n<mputet  (Id. 
Le^.  II.  7).  A  double  question  of  this  kind  is  often  connected  with  the 
preceding  by  an  (or  — ?  §.  453)  :  An  ex  hostium  urbibus  JBomam  ad  nos 
transferri  sacra  religioswn  fuit,  hinc  sine  piaculo  in  hostium  urbem  Vejos 
transferemus  ?  (Liv.  V.  62.) 

§.  439.  (Subordinate  Combination.)  Concerning  the  conjunctions 
with  which  objective  propositions  are  formed  in  the  conjunctive,  see  the 
Appendix  to  chap.  III.  of  this  part  (§.371  and  the  following) ;  concern- 
ing propositions  with  qvod  to  denote  a  relation  actually  subsisting,  see 
§.  398  b. 

Obs,  1.  In  objective  propositions  with  conjunctions,  or  in  dependent 
interrogative  propositions,  we  sometimes  find  the  irregulaiity,  that  a  sub- 
stantive (or  pronoun),  that  ought  to  be  the  subject  in  the  objective  pro- 
position, is  drawn  into  the  leading  proposition,  either  as  the  object  of  the 
verb  or  as  the  subject,  in  case  the  verb  would  otherwise  stand  imperson- 
ally (as  intransitive  or  in  the  passive  voice).  In  good  prose  however 
this  Attraction  is  very  rare,  and  is  found  after  an  active  verb  only  where 
the  writer  at  first  contemplated  another  turn  of  the  discourse,  and  after- 
wards added  the  subordinate  proposition :  Istuc,  qvidqvid  est,  fac  mCy  ut 
sciam  (Ter.  Heaut.  I.  1,  32).  Simul  vereor  Pamphilum,  ne  orata  nostra 
neqveat  diutius  celare  (Id.  Hec.  IV.  1,  60=nc  ramphilus).  Qvae  time- 
hatisy  ea  ne  acddere possent,  eonsilio  meo  ac  ratione  provisa  sunt  (Cic.  de  i 

Leg.  Agr.  II.  37,  instead  of  provisum  est).     Nam  sangvinem,  bilemy  pitui-  j 
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tam,  098a,  nemos,  venas,  omnem  deniqve  membrorum  et  toiius  corporis 
figuram  mdeor  posse  dicere,  unde  concreta  et  qvomodo  fcicta  sint  (Id.  Tusc. 
J.  24).  Nosti  Marcellum,  gyam  tardus  et  parum  effieax  sit  (Gael.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  VIII.  10). 

Obs,  2.  Where  by  the  pronouns  hie  and  particularly  ille  a  relation  is 
pointed  out,  a  notice  of  which  is  to  follow,  this  notice  is  often  subjoined 
in  an  independent  proposition  with  enim  or  nam  instead  of  a  propositioa 
with  qvod :  Atqve  etiam  ilia  concitatio  declarat  vim  in  animis  esse  divi^ 
nam,  Negant  enim  sine  furore  qvemqvam  poetam  magnum  esse  posse 
(Cic.  de  Div.  I.  37).  Sed  ilia  sunt  lumina  duo,  qyae  maxime  causam 
istam  continent,    Primum  enim  neg  at  is  fieri  posse  &c.  (Id.  Acad.  II.  33.) 

§.  440.  a.  A  consecutive  proposition  may  either  be  connected  with  a 
demonstrative  word  preceding,  which  signifies  a  measure  or  degree  (sic^ 
ita,  adeOf  tarn,  tantuSy  is  &c.)  or  be  annexed  without  any  such  previous 
reference.  We  should  notice  the  use  of  qvam  ut  after  a  comparative,  sig- 
nifying (greater)  than  that  {too  great  to).     (Also  qvam  qvi,  §.  364.) 

Obs,  1.  Tantum  abest,  ut — ut  (not,  ut  potius):  Tantum  abest  ut  ami- 
eitiae  propter  indigentiam  colantur,  ut  ii,  qvi  propter  virtutem  minime 
alterius  indigeant,  liberalissimi  sint  atqve  benefice ntissifni  (Gic.  Lael.  14). 
Sometimes,  after  tantum  abest,  ut,  the  second  proposition  is  put  inde- 
pendently, instead  of  being  connected  by  ut  as  a  consecutive  proposition : 
Tantum  abfuit,  ut  inflammares  nostras  aniinos ;  vix  somnum  tenebamus 
(Cic.  Brut.  80). 

Obs,  2.  An  objective  proposition  with  ut  and  a  consecutive  proposition 
may  sometimes  stand  with  the  same  leading  proposition  :  At  ceteris  for* 
sitan  ita  petitum  sit,  ut  dicerent,  ut  utrumvis  salvo  officio  facere  se  posse 
arbitrarentur  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  1). 

Obs,  3.  Ut  non  (in  such  a  way,  that — not)  is  used  after  a  negative  pro- 
position to  denote  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  {not — without), 
e.  g.  Ruere  ilia  non  possunt,  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefacta  motu  concidant 
(Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  7).  The  same  meaning  is  expressed  by  qvin,  e.  g. 
Nunqvam  accedo,  qvin  abs  te  abeam  doctior  (Ter.  Eun.  IV.  7,  21).  Qvin, 
that  not  (see  §.  375  c.  Ohs,  4),  is  generally  employed  after  negative  asser- 
tions (nemo,  nihil  est,  &c.),  and  after  questions  which  have  a  negative 
force  (qvis  est,  &c.),  to  express  what  holds  universally  without  any  excep- 
tion :  Nihil  est,  qvin  male  narrando  possit  depravari  (Ter.  Phorm.  IV.  4, 
\^=qvod  non).  Nullus  est  cibus  tarn  gravis,  qvin  is  die  et  nocte  conco- 
qvatur  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  9=qvi  non),  Hortensius  nullum  patiebatur  esse 
diem,  qvin  aut  inforo  diceret  aut  meditaretur  extra  forum  (Id,  Brut.  88). 
Nunqvam  tarn  male  est  Siculis,  qvin  aliqvid  facete  et  commode  dicant 
(Id.  Verr.  IV.  43). 

Ohs,  4.  Ut  takes  the  signification  of  although,  even  suppose  that,  from 
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first  signifying,  *even  if  we  suppose  the  case  that^  ;  the  proposition  is 
therefore  a  consecutive  proposition,  and  is  expressed  negatively  with  ut 
non  :  Ut  qvaeras  omnia,  qvomodo  Graeci  ineptum  appellentj  non  reperies 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  4).  Verum  ut  hoc  non  sit,  tamen  p'oeclarum  spectaculum 
mihipropono  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  15). 

b.  A  proposition  denoting  a  design  is  sometimes  employed,  from  a  con- 
ciseness of  expression,  not  to  indicate  the  design  of  the  action  mentioned 
in  the  leading  proposition,  but  the  design  with  which  the  statement  is 
made :  Senectus  est  natura  loqvacior ;  ne  ab  omnibus  earn  vitiis  videar 
vindicare  (Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  16),  which  I  mention,  that  I  may  not  &c. 

Ohs.  1.  Qvo,  that  so  much  (=ut  eo),  is  used  when  a  comparative  fol- 
lows. It  rarely  stands  simply  for  ut  or  in  the  signification, '  in  order  by 
those  means,'  e.  g.  Deos  hominesqve  testamur,  nos  arma  neqve  contra 
patriam  cepisse  neqve  qvo  pericula  aliis  faceremus  (Sail.  Jug.  33)'^.  Qvare 
also  is  sometimes  employed  to  signify  either,  *•  that  by  those  means,'  or, 
*  (so)  that  on  that  account :'  Permulta  sunt,  qvae  did  possunt,  qvare  in- 
ielligatur,  summam  tihi  fuisse  facultatem  maleficii  suscipiendi  (Cic.  pro 
Kosc.  Am.  33). 

Ohs.  2.  Concerning  ut  ne  {ne)  for  ut  non  see  .§.  456,  Ohs,  4.  Concern- 
ing the  use  of  a  relative  proposition  with  the  signification  of  a  final  or 
consecutive  proposition,  see  §.  363  and  §.  364. 

§.441.  Concerning  the  causal  conjunctions  (which  indicate  either  the 
cause  strictly  so  called,  or  simply  the  occasion  and  some  general  relation 
which  constitutes  the  motive  for  the  action ;  qvod,  qvia,  qvum,  qvoniam, 
more  forcibly  expressed  qvoniam  qvidem,  qvando,  qvandoqvidem),  nothing 
further  is  to  be  observed  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view  (with  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  proposition)  than  what  has  been  laid  down  above  in 
chap.  III.  concerning  the  mood  of  propositions  so  connected.  On  the 
conjunctions  of  time,  and  the  form  of  the  propositions  which  they  con- 
nect, see  also  chapters  II.  and  III.  (We  may  also  notice  ut  in  the  sig- 
nification of  since :  Ut  illos  lihros  edidisti,  nihil  a  te  postea  accepimus, 
Cic.  Brut.  5  ;  also  Annus  est,  qvum  {ex  qvo)  ilium  vidi.) 

§.  442.  a.  Of  the  Conditional  Conjunctions  {conjunctiones  condi- 
donates)  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  si  in  descriptions  and  narratives 
sometimes  designates  rather  each  repeated  occasion  (as  often  as^ 
every  time  that),  than  a  condition  (§.  359).  The  signification  of  si 
Is  more  precisely  defined  in  the  expressions  si  modo,  si  qvidem,  if  indeed 
(sometimes  nearly  causal,  since),  si  maxime,  if  ever  so  much,  si  forte,  if 
by  chance,  si  jam,  if  now ;  ita  si,  under  the  condition,  in  case  that. 
Sometimes  a  proposition  has  two  conditions  annexed  to  it,  the  one  more 

*  [Mercaloribus  est  ad  eos  aditus,  magis  eo,  utj  quae  hello  ceperint,  quibus  vendant,  ha' 
beantf  quam  quo  uUam  rem  ad  te  importari  desiderent  (Caes.  B,  G.  IV.  2).] 
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general  (more  remote),  and  the  other  more  special  -(proximate)  :  Si  qvU 
istarum  dixisset,  qvos  videtis  adesse,  in  qvibus  summa  anctoritas  est,  si 
verhum  de  repuhlica  fecisset,  mulio  plura  dixisse,  qvam  dixisset,  putaretur 
(Cic.  Rose.  Am.  1).  (For  the  aiTangement  compare  §.  476  b,  and  con- 
cerning si  as  an  interrogative  particle  see  beloVr  §•  451  d.) 

Ohs.  1.  7Vm,  or  (more  forcibly)  turn  vero  (yes,  then),  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  apodosis,  where  a  circumstance  is  to  be  marked  emphatically  or 
contrasted  with  others  :  Si  id  actum  est,  fateor  me  errasse,  qvi  hoc  malu- 
erim  ;  sin  autem  victoria  nohilium  omamento  atqve  emolumento  reipuhlicae 
debet  esse,  turn  vero  optimo  et  nohilissimo  cuiqve  meam  orationem  ^atissi- 
mam  esse  oportet  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  49).  Haec  si  et  ages  et  senties,  turn 
eris  non  modo  consul,  sed  magnus  etiam  consul  (Id.  ad  Fam.  X.  6). 

Ohs.  2.  In  animated  discourse,  instead  of  a  conditional  proposition  with 
si,  the  condition  is  sometimes  enuntiated  in  an  independent  proposition, 
which  is  followed  by  the  statement  to  which  it  refers,  also  in  a  distinct 
proposition.  The  indicative  is  employed  (as  in  the  actual  conditional  pro- 
position with  si),  when  a  thing  is  spoken  of,  which  actually  holds  good 
now  and  then,  or  perhaps  will  hold  good,  and  the  real  existence  of  which 
is  here  neither  affirmed  .or  denied  (sometimes  also  in  an  interrogative 
form),  otherwise  the  conjunctive,  as  relating  to  an  imaginary  assumption 
(§.  t352) :  De  paupertate  agitur,  multi patientes pauperes  commemorantur  ; 
de  contemnendo  honore,  multi  inhonorati  proferuntur  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  24). 
Rides,  majore  cachinno  concutitur  ;  Jiet,  si  lacrimas  conspexit  amid  (Juv. 
III.  100).  Roges  me  (suppose  you  were  to  ask  me),  qvalem  deorum  natu- 
ram  esse  ducam,  nihil  fortasse  respondeam  ;  qvaeras,  putemne  talem  esse, 
qvalis  modo  a  te  sit  exposita,  nihil  dicam  mihi  videri  minus  (Cic.  N.  D.  I. 
21).  Dares  hanc  vim  M.  Crasso,  ut  digitorum  percussione  heres  posset 
scriptus  esse,  qvi  re  vera  non  esset  heres,  in  foro,  mihi  crede,  saltaret  (Id. 
Off.  III.  19).  In  an  actual  conditional  proposition,  on  the  contrary,  si 
is  only  omitted  by  the  poets  in  some  few  passages,  where  the  context  and 
the  form  of  the  verb  make  the  relation  sufficiently  obvious :  Tu  qvoqve 
magnam  partem  opere  in  tanto,  sineret  dolor,  Icare,  hdberes  (Virg.  Aen. 
VI.  30). 

Ohs,  3.  In  order  to  shew  that  a  certain  consequence  does  not  follow 
from  a  particular  condition  or  relation,  the  negative  is  prefixed  to  the 
conditional  proposition :  Non,  si  Opimium  defendisti,  Carho,  idcirco  te 
isti  honum  civem  putabunt  (Cic.  deOr.  II.  40).  (Non,  si  — ,  idcirco  non, 
it  does  not  follow,  that — not —  §.  460.) 

b.  Sin  (as  well  as  sin  autem)  stands  for  si  to  signifyy  'but  if/ 
'  if  on  the  other  hand/  either  after  another  conditional  proposition 
with  si,  or  without  any  such  preceding  it.  Si  plane  a  nobis  d^ficis, 
moleste  fero ;  sin  Pansae  assentari  commodum  est,  ignosco  (Cic.  ad 
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IFam.  YII.  12).  Luxuria  qvum  omni  aetati  turpis,  turn  senectuti  foe* 
dissima  est ;  sin  auiem  etiam  libidinum  intemperantia  accessit,  duplex 
malum  est  (Id.  Off.  I.  34).  Sive  stands  for  vel  si,  '  or  if/  e.  g.  Pos^ 
tuloj  sive  aeqvum  est,  oro  (Ter.  Andr.  I.  £,  19),=t?c/,  si  aeqvum  est^ 
oro,  as  it  may  also  be  expressed.  Sive — sive  repeated^  with  a  com- 
mon apodosis,  signifies  '  whether — or'  (§.  332,  Obs.).  But  sive — 
sive  may  stand  in  such  a  way,  that  each  sive  forms  the  protasis  to 
a  distinct  apodosis,  when  two  cases  are  put,  and  the  consequence 
assigned  to  each  (a  dilemma) :  Sive  enim  ad  sapientiam  perveniri 
votestj  non  paranda  solum  ea,  sed  fruenda  etiam  est ;  sive  hoc  diffi' 
cite  est,  tamen  nullus  est  modus  investigandi  veri  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  1). 
(In  English  this  can  only  be  distinguished  by  a  periphrasis  from  si — sin : 
For  one  can  either  attain  wisdom  or  not ;  in  the  first  case,  &c.) 

Ohs,  For  sive  vohy  sive  nolo,  the  expression  velim,  nolim  (suppose  I 
were  willing,  suppose  I  were  unwilling=whether  I  wish  it  or  not)  is 
also  used  in  familiar  language. 

c.  A  negative  condition  is  expressed  by  nisi,  if  not  (unless,  ex- 
cept if),  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  case  in  which  an  asser- 
tion does  not  hold  good,  while  otherwise  it  does  or  would  do  so. 
(Ni  IS  antiquated,  but  occurs  in  certain  expressions  of  legal  pbroseology 
and  of  daily  life,  and  in  some  few  other  instances,  e.  g.  ita ;  ni  ita 
est.  For  nisi  we  sometimes  find  nisi  si,  except  if,  except  in  case  that) 
Si  non,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  negation,  is  used  only  where  non 
is  united  with  the  following  verb  so  as  to  form  one  negative  idea 
(not  to  do,  not  to  be),  which  is  put  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
affirmative  notion,  so  that  the  case  in  which  a  thing  holds  or  will 
hold,  is  negatively  expressed  :  Glebam  commosset  in  agro  decumano 
Siciliae  nemo,  si  Metellus  hanc  epistolam  non  misisset  (Cic.  Verr. 
III.  18),  if  Metellus  had  omitted  to  send  this  letter.  Fuit  apertum, 
si  Conon  non  fuisset  (if  it  had  not  been  for  Conon),  AgesUaum 
Asiam  Tauro  tenus  regi  erepturvm  fuisse  (Com.  Con.  2).  Aeqvitas 
toUitur  omnis,  si  habere  suum  cuiqve  non  licet  (Cic.  Off.  II.  22),  if 
hindrances  are  laid  in  the  way  of  every  man's  keeping  his  own. 
In  most  cases  nisi  may  also  be  here  used,  with  a  slight  difference  : 
e.  g.  Nisi  Conon  fuisset ;  yet  not  always,  e.  g.  Si  feceris  id,  qvod 
ostendis,  magnam  habebo  gratiam ;  si  non  feceris,  ignoscam  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  V.  19).  In  the  signification,  though  not  (yet)  we  never  have 
nisi,  but  si  non  (also  si  minus,  chiefly  where  there  is  no  separate  verb  at- 
tached), e.  g.  Si  mihi  republica  bona  frui  non  licuerit,  at  carebo  mala 
(Cic.  pro  Mil.  34).  Cmn  spe,  si  non  bona,  at  aliqva  tamen  vivere.  Hoe 
si  minus  verbis,  re  conjiteri  cogitur  (Cic.  de  Fat.  10).     If  not,  without  a 
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Terb,  in  opposition  to  somethiug  going  before,  is  expressed  by  si  (jfin) 
minus^  more  rarely  si  non  :  Si  id  assecutus  sum,  gaudeo ;  sin  minus,  hoe 
me  tamen  consolor,  qvod  posthac  nos  vises  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  YII.  1).  Si 
qvid  novisti  rectius  istis,  candidus  imperii;  si  nan,  his  utere  meeum 
(Hor.  Ep.  I.  6,  67). 

Obs,  1.  Nisi  forte,  unless  perchance,  except  on  the  supposition  that, 
connects  a  limitation  and  exception  with  the  foregoing :  Nemo  fire  saltat 
sobrius,  nisi  fir  te  insanit  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  6).  An  ironical  or  taunting  sus- 
picion is  often  added  in  this  way :  Non  possum  reperire,  qvamohrem  te  in 
istam  amentiam  inddisse  arhitrer,  nisi  firte  id  egisti,  ut  hominibus  ne  ob- 
livisci  qvidem  rervm  tuarum  male  gestarum  liceret  (Cic.  Verr.  III.  80). 
{Nisi  vero  is  always  ironical.) 

Obs.  2.  Nisi  is  subjoined  to  negatives  and  interrogatives  with  a  negative 
sense  with  the  signification  of  but  or  except :  Qvod  adhuc  nemo  nisi  im- 
probissimus  ficitj  posihac  nemo  nisi  stultissimus  nonfiiciet  (Cic.  Verr.  III. 
94).  Qvem  unqvam  senatus  civem  nisi  me  (==praeter  me)  nationibus  ex- 
teris  commendavit  ?  (Id.  pro  Sest.  60).  Nunqvam  vidi  animam  rationis 
participem  in  ulla  alia  nisi  humanajigura  (Id,  N.  D.  I.  31).  In  this  way 
non  and  nisi  often  belong  to  one  phrase  (not — except,  only),  but  in  the 
best  writers  they  are  usually  separated  by  position :  Primum  hoc  sentio, 
nisi  in  bonis  viris  amicitiam  esse  non  posse  (Cic.  Lael.  5). 

Obs,  3.  After  a  negative  proposition  (or  one  which  has  a  negative 
force)  nisi  introduces  an  exception  (only,  only  so  much,  yet) :  De  re  nihil 
possum  judicare ;  nisi  illud  mihi  persvadeo,  te,  talem  virum,  nihil  iemere 
ficisse  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  73).  JPlura  de  Jugurtha  scribere  dehortatur 
me  firtuna  mea,  et  jam  antea  expertus  sum,  parum  Jidei  miseris  esse. 
Nisi  tamen  intelligo,  ilium  supra,  qvam  ego  sum,  petere  (Sail.  Jag.  24). 
{Nisi  qvod,  except  in  so  far  as,  occurs  also  after  affirmative  propositions  : 
Tusculanum  et  Pompejanum  valde  me  delectant ;  nisi  qvod  me  acre  alieno 
obruerunt,  Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  1.) 

§.  443.  Concessive  Conjunctions  {conjunctiones  concessivae)  are 
those  which  imply  the  existence  of  some  objection,  which  notwith- 
standing does  not  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  leading  proposition; 
and  may  signify,  either  simply  that  we  allow  such  an  objection  to 
be  assumed,  or  that  we  actually  assert  it  as  a  fact :  qvamvis,  licety 
qvanqvam,  etsi,  iametsi  {tamenetsi),  eiiamsi,  which  are  usually  em- 
ployed when  the  concessive  proposition  comes  first,  with  tamen 
following;  see  §.361,  with  the  Observations.  {Ut,  suppose  even, 
even  if,  see  §.  440  a,  Obs.  4.  Qvum,  whereas,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  see  §.  358,  Obs.  3).  Of  these,  qvanqvam,  etsi,  and  iametsi 
(most  frequently  qvamqvam)  are  also  so  used,  that  they  do  not  in- 
dicate a  subordinate  proposition,  but  annex  a  remark  by  which  the 
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preceding  statement  is  limited  and  corrected,  in  an  independent 
form  as  a  leading  proposition  (however,  and  yet,  certainly,  al- 
tfaongh) :  Qvangvam  non  sumus  ignari,  multos  stucliose  contra  esse 
dicturos*  Qvanqvam  qvid  loqvor  ?  Qvangvam  te  qvidem  qvid  hoc 
doceam?  Qvanqvam  qvis  iffnorat,  tria  Graecorum  esse  genera? 
(This  is  often  done  when  the  preceding  train  of  thought  is  broken 
off  as  useless  or  superfluous.)  Etsi  persapienter  et  qvodam  modo 
tacite  dat  ipsa  lex  potestatem  defendendi  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  4)  ;  Yet  it 
is  superfluous  to  argue  that  the  law  must  sometimes  give  way  to 
higher  considerations,  for  the  law  itself  — .  Mihi  etiam  qvi  optime 
dicuni,  tamen,  nisi  timide  ad  dicendum  accedunt,  et  in  exordienda 
oratione  perturbantur,  paene  impudentes  videntur.  Tametsi  id  acci- 
dere  non  potest  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  26). 

Ohs.  Later  writers  combine  concessiye  particles  without  a  verb  of  their 
own,  not  only  with  participles  (see  §.  424,  Obs,  4,  §.  428,  Obs.  2),  but 
also  with  adjectives  and  other  words  used  to  assist  in  defining  a  propo- 
sition, e.  g.  Cicero  mmanitatem  parricidiij  qpanqvam  per  se  manifestam, 
tamen  etiam  vi  orationis  exaggerat  (Quint.  IX.  2,  53,  for  qvanqvam  per 
se  manifesto  est).  In  the  older  writers  qvamvis  only  is  found  with  an 
adjective  in  the  signification,  though  ever  sOy  e.  g.  Si  hoc  onere  carerem, 
qvamvis  parvis  JRaliae  laiebris  contentus  essem  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  16). 

§.  444.  The  Comparative  Conjunctions  are  of  two  kinds. 

a.  A  resemblance  (as,  in  the  same  way  as)  is  expressed  by  the 
particles  u/,  uti  {ut — ita,  item ;  which  also  signify,  as  for  example), 
sicut,  velut  (also  signifying,  for  example),  ceu  (in  the  poets  and 
later  prose  writers),  tanqvam  (also  signifying,  as  if;  see  Obs.  1), 
qvasi  (as  if;  see  the  same  Obs.) ;  also  qvemadmodum  in  the  compa- 
rison of  two  propositions  (rarely  qvomodo),  {Prout,  in  proportion 
as  j  pro  eo,  ut — ,  pro  eo,  qvantum — •) 

Obs.  1.  Tanqvam  rarely  (and  qvasi  still  more  rarely)  denotes  a  com- 
parison of  two  things,  both  of  which  are  stated  as  actual  facts  {Artifex 
partiwn  in  republica  tanqvam  in  scena  optimanim,  Cic.  pro  Sest.  56  ;  an 
actor  who  plays  the  best  part  in  the  state  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  Tan- 
qvam  poetaeboni  sclent^  sic  tu  in  extrema  parte  muneris  tui  diligeniissimus 
esse  debeSy  Id.  ad  Q.  Fr.  I.  i.  c.  16).  In  this  case  the  idea  is  generally 
expressed  by  uty  sicut,  qvemadmodum, — ita,  A  hypothetical  proposition 
which  is  only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  comparison  (as  if )  is  expressed  by 
tanqvam  or  Umqvam  si^  velut  si  {ut  si,  rarely  velut  alone)  and  qvasi. 
Qvasi  {qvasi  vero)  is  particularly  used,  when  by  way  of  jest  or  to  correct 
an  erroneous  supposition,  we  state  what  is  not  the  case :  Qvasi  ego  id 
curem  /  As  if  I  cared  for  that !  Qvasi  vero  haee  sUnilia  sint  {non  multum 
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intersit)  I  (^Perinde  or  proinde  qvatij  perinde  tanqeam^  in  the  same  way 
as  if,  perinde  ac  si)  y, 

Oha.  2.  Qo<m  stands  before  a  word,  to  signify  that  it  is  used  to  ozpress 
a  thing  figuratively  and  by  way  of  approximation,  e.  g.  Servis  retpMiea 
qvaedatn  et  qvan  civitas  domus  est  (Plin.  Ep.  YIII.  16).  {Qoasi  morbus 
qvidam,  gvasi  qvoddam  vinculum.) 

Obs.  3.  A  comparison  by  means  of  ut — ita  (jsie)  is  often  made  use  of, 
in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  difference,  and  to  limit  the  first  member 
by  the  second,  with  the  signification  certainly — but  (on  the  other  hand)  : 
Ut  errarepotuisti  {qvis  enim  id  effugerit  ?)  sie  deeipi  te  non  potutsse^  qvig 
non  videt  ?  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  X.  20.)  Consul  ut  fartasse  vere^  sie  parum 
utiliter  in  praesens  certamen  respondit  (Liv.  IV.  6).  On  the  use  of  ut — 
ita  with  qvisqve  see  §.  495.  Ita  (with  a  wish) — ut  is  used  in  oaths  (as 
truly  as) :  Ita  me  dii  ament^  ut  ego  nunc  non  tarn  mea  causa  laetor  qvam 
illius  (Ter.  Heaut.  IV.  1,  B,  ;  the  wish  may  also  be  inserted  alone  in  the 
assurance  without  ut^  as  a  parenthesis  :  Saepe,  ita  me  diijuventj  te  aueta^ 
rem  consiliorum  meorum  desideravi  (Id.  ad  Att.  I.  16).  (Ck>mpare  per- 
earn,  si—  §.  348,  Obs.  4.) 

Obs,  4.  Instead  of  subjoining  ut  est  (sum^  erat,  &c.)  to  an  adjective  in 
the  form  of  a  comparison,  the  latter  is  generally  introduced  into  the  pro- 
position :  Ajunt  hominem,  ut  erat  Juriosus,  respondisse^  &c.  (Cic.  pro 
Rose.  Am.  12,  raging  as  he  yraay=qvo  eratjurore), 

Obs.  5.  Where  an  example  is  added  to  confirm  what  precedes,  this  is 
not  put,  as  in  English,  in  a  demonstratiye  form  (so^  for  example^  your 
father  lately  told  7ne),  but  in  a  relative  form  with  ut  (velut)  :  Ut  nuper 
pater  tuus  mihi  narravit-—^^. 

b.  Qvam  and  ae  {atqve)  are  used  as  conjunctions  which  merely 
connect  the  members  of  a  comparison^  without  themselves  express- 
ing similarity  (or  equality).  Qvam  stands  after  tarn  (so — ^as)^  after 
comparatives  and  words  with  a  comparative  signification,  as  ante, 
post,  supra,  mala,  praestat.  (Dimidius,  multiples  qvam.)  Ac,  which 
is  also  a  simple  copulative  conjunetion,  stands  in  the  signification 
as,  than,  Sec.,  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  which  denote  similarity 
or  dissimilarity  (equality  or  inequality),  namely,  simUis,  disHmiUs, 
similiter,  par,  pariter,  aeqve,  juxta,  perinde  or  proinde,  contrarius, 
contra,  alius,  aliter,  secus,  pro  eo  (in  proportion  as),  and  some- 
times after  idem,  talis,  totidem,  for  qvi,  qvalis,  qvot  (§.  328  b) ;  also 
in  combination  with  si  {perinde,  similis,  similiter,  pariter,  Juxta, 
idem  ac  ^,  as  if )  :  Amicos  aeqve  ac  semeiipsos  diRgere  oportet. 
Date  operam,  ne  simili  utannur  fortuna  atqve  antea  uei  sumus  (Ter. 

f  perinde  ae  instead  of  perinde  ae  si,  and  sicut  instead  of  velut  si,  are  rare  eacpreinona. 
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Phonn.  Prol.  38).  SimUiier  fads,  ac  si  me  ropes,  cur  te  auobus 
contuear  oculis  (Cic.  N.  D.  III.  8) .  Aliter,  atqve  ostenderam,  facio 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  II.  3).  Longe  alia  nobis,  ae  tu  scripseras,  narrantur 
(Id.  ad  Att.  XI.  10).  Non  dixi  secus,  ac  sentiebam  (Id.  de  Or.  II. 
6).  Philosophia  nonproinde,  ac  de  haminum  vita  merit  a  est,  lauda* 
tur  (Id.  Tusc.  y  •  2).  Comelii  filius  Sullam  accusat,  idemqve  valer& 
debet,  ac  si  pater  indicaret  (Id.  pro  Sail.  18)  '• 

Obs.  1.  Aeqve^juxtay  proinde,  contra^  and  secus  are  also  (but  less  fre- 
qaently)  constructed  with  qvam.  Alius,  alUer,  may  stand  with  qvam,  if 
the  proposition  in  which  they  occur  is  negative,  or  interrogatiye  with  a 
negative  sense,  and  sometimes  under  other  circumstances  in  the  later 
writers  (from  Livy  downwards) :  Virtus  nihil  aliud  est,  qvam  in  se  per^ 
fecta  et  ad  summum  perducta  natura  (Cic.  Legg.  I.  8).  Caveho,  ne  aliter 
Hortensius,  qvam  ego  velitn,  meum  laudet  ingenium  (Id.  Verr.  I.  9).  Jams 
epulum  num  alibi  qvam  in  Capitolio  fieri  potest  ?  (LiT.  V.  52).  Te  alia 
omnia,  qvam  qvae  velis,  agere,  molests  fero  (Plin.  Ep.  VII.  15).  Instead 
oi nihil  {qvid)  aliud  qvam  we  often  find  nihU  {qvid)  aliud  nisi,  e.  g.  Bel^ 
lum  ita  suseipi  debet,  ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  pax  qvaesita  videatur  (Cic.  0£F1  I. 
23).     (See  §.  442  c,  Obs.  2.) 

Obs.  2.  Instead  of  similis,  similiter,  proinde  ae  si,  we  also  find  similis, 
similiter,  proinde  ut  si,  tanqvam  si,  qvasi. 

Obs.  3.  A  copulatiye  clause  may  occasionally  supply  the  place  of  a 
comparatiTe,  e.  g.  Haee  eodem  tempore  Caesari  mandata  referebantur  et 
legati  ab  Aeduis  et  a  Treviris  veniehant  (Caes.  B.  Q.  I.  37).     At  one  and 

the  same  time  Caesar  received  these  orders  and  ambassadors  came . 

JEt  is  very  rarely  found  after  alitu  and  other  words,  where  it  cannot  be 
understood  as  purely  copulative. 

Obs.  4.  In  the  poets  and  later  writers  the  word  expressing  comparison 
is  sometimes  repeated  without  a  conjunction  :  Aeqve  pauperibus  prodest, 
loeupletibus  aeqve  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  1,  25). 

§.  445.  The  use  of  the  relative  propositions  in  Latin  has  some 
peculiarities. 

A  relative  proposition  may  again  have  a  subordinate  proposition 
appended  to  it^  to  which  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  leading  pro- 
position, e.  g.  Ut  ignava  animalia,  qvae  jacent  torpentqve,  si  cibum 
iis  suggeras.  If  then  the  idea  expressed  by  the  relative  belongs 
also  to  the  subordinate  proposition  as  a  demonstrative  (like  iis  in 
the  above  example)^  the  relative  may  in  Latin  be  incorporated  in 

■  [Longe  alia  ratione,  ae  reUqui  Galli,  beUum  faeere  inttituerunt  (Caes.  B.  O.  III.  28). 
Dehes  sperare,  omnes  deos,  qvi  huic  urbi  prasident,  pro  eo  mihi,  ac  mereor,  relaturot  gra» 
Ham  esM  (Cic.  in  Cat  IV.  2).] 
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the  subordinate  proposition^  which  is  then  put  firsts  and  have  its 
case  determined  accordingly  (so  that  in  the  leading  proposition  a 
demonstrative  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  subordinate) :  Ut  iffnaoa 
animalia,  qvilms  si  cibum  suggeras,  jacent  torpentqve  (Taa  Hist.  III. 
36;  just  as  one  maj  say^  Ignavis  animalibus  si  cibum  suggeras, 
jacent  torpentqve).  Is  enimjueram,  cut  qtmm  liceret  majares  ex  otio 
fructus  capere  qvam  ceteris,  non  duUtaverim  me  gravissimis  tern" 
pestatilms  obviamferre  (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  4),=qvi,  qvum  mihi  Uceret — , 
non  dubitaverim.  In  the  next  place  a  connection  may  be  formed 
in  Latin  by  a  relative  pronoun  between  a  leading  and  subordinate 
proposition  (a  protasis  and  apodosis),  in  which  the  relative  pronoun 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  subordinate  proposition  (without  being 
at  the  same  time  understood  as  a  demonstrative  in  the  leading 
proposition).  Propositions  thus  connected  are  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish either  by  resolving  the  relative  into  a  demonstrative  (which 
belongs  to  the  subordinate  proposition)  and  a  conjunction  (belong- 
ing to  the  leading  proposition),  or  by  the  use  of  a  circumlocution ; 
sometimes  the  subordinate  proposition  may  be  rendered  by  an  infi- 
nitive or  a  substantive  with  a  preposition :  Ea  svasi  Pompefo,  qvibus 
ille  si  paruisset,  Caesar  tantas  opes,  qvantas  nunc  habet,  non  haberet 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  VI.  ^y=^ut^  si  ille  iis  paruisset,  Caesar  tantas  opes 
habiturus  nonjuerit,  &c.).  Noli  adversus  eos  me  velle  ducere,  cum 
qvibus  ne  contra  te  arma  ferrem,  Italiam  religvi  (Corn.  Att.  IV.== 
against  those  with  whom  I  would  not  bear  arms  against  you^  and 
left  Italy  for  that  very  reason).  Ea  mihi  dedisti,  qvae  ut  conse- 
qverer,  qvemvis  laborem  suscepturus  fui  (the  very  thing  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  I,  &c.).  PoptUus  Romanus  tum  ducem  habuii, 
qvalis  si  qvi  nunc  esset,  tibi  idem,  qvod  iUis  accidit,  contigisset ; 
Cic.  Phil.  II.  7).  In  this  way  two  relatives  sometimes  come  toge- 
ther in  Latin  in  the  same  proposition  (in  different  cases)|  when  the 
subordinate  proposition  is  already  relative  for  some  other  reason : 
Epicurus  non  satis  polittts  est  iis  artibus,  qvas  qvi  tenent,  eruditi 
appellantur  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  7 ;  the  possessors  of  which  are  called 
learned,  or,  the  possession  of  which  procures  one  the  appeUation 
of  learned).  Infima  est  condicio  et  fortuna  servorum,  qvibus  non 
male  praecipiunt,  qvi  itajubent  utiut  mercenariis  (Id.  Off.  I.  13). 

Obs.  The  subordinate  proposition,  to  which  the  relative  belongs,  may 
also  have  the  paiticipial  form  of  an  ablativus  eonseqventiae :  Ea  mtAt 
eripere  adversarii  conantur,  qvibus  ademptis  nuUa  dignitatis  meae  eonser- 
vandae  spes  relinqvitur. 

^.  446.  A  relative  proposition  is  inserted  in  another  or  prefixed 
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to  it  in  a  peculiar  way^  in  order  to  denote  that  the  assertion  agrees 
with  the  character  and  some  particular  quality  of  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of,  the  name  of  the  quality  (according  to  §.  319) 
being  drawn  into  the  relative  proposition,  and  the  relative  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  sense  of  cls,  of  what  kind  {gvae  tua  prudentia 
est,  as  your  prudence  isy=according  to  the  nature  of  your  pru- 
dence, agreeably  to  your  prudence).  Usually  the  name  of  the 
quality  stands  as  a  subject  with  sumy  sometimes  it  is  combined 
with  the  relative  as  a  descriptive  ablative  or  genitive  referring  to 
the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition :  Si  mihi  negotium  permit 
sisses,  qvi  mens  amor  in  te  est,  confecissem  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  YII.  2). 
S^9ero,  gvae  tua  prudentia  et  temperantia  est,  te  Jam,  ut  volumus, 
vivere  (Id.  ad  Att.  VI.  9).  Qva  es  prudentia,  nihil  te  fugiet  (Id. 
ad  Fam.  XI.  3).  Ajax,  qvo  animo  traditur  (sc.  fuisse),  mUlies 
oppetere  mortem  qvam  ilia  perpeti  maluisset  (Id.  Off.  I.  31).  (The 
same  seose  may  be  expressed  by  pro :  Tu  pro  tua  prudentia^  qvid  optimum 
factu  sitj  videhis.     Cic.  Fam.  X.  27). 

Ohs.  Qoantus  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way  :  Qvanta  ingenia  in 
nostris  hominibus  esse  undeOy  non  detpero  fore  aliqvem  aligvando,  gvi  exis* 
tat  talis  orator y  qvalem  qvaerimus  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  21),  considering  the 
great  abilites  which — . 

§.  447.  The  beginner  should  take  notice,  that  where  in  English  a  sub- 
ject is  first  characterised  by  the  verb  *  to  be,'  with  a  predicative  noun 
(a  saperlative,  an  ordinal,  or  a  substantive  with  an  adjective),  and  the 
action,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  so  characterised,  then  given  in  a 
relative  proposition,  in  Latin  a  simple  leading  proposition  alone  is  used, 
the  characteristic  being  expressed  by  an  apposition:  Primum  omnium 
Sejum  vidimus^  the  first  man  we  saw  was  Sejus.  Hoc  ftrmissimo  utimur 
argumento  (or  ex  argumentis^  qvibus  utimur,  firmistimum  hoc  est,  with 
the  relative  proposition  referring  to  the  whole  class,  not,  argumentum 
firmissimum,  qvo  utimur,  hoc  est),  Caesar  eaplorat,  qvo  commodissimo 
itinere  vallem  transire  possit  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  49).  Nbn  contemnendus  hie 
hostis  advenit  (it  is  no  contemptible^enemy  that  is  coming  here)  \ 

§.  448.  The  Latins  often  use  the  relative  pronoun,  not  to  con- 
nect a  subordinate  proposition,  but  as  a  demonstrative,  in  order  to 
continue  the  discourse  in  a  new  proposition,  so  that  qvi  stands  for 
is,  while  it  at  the  same  time  connects  the  proposition  with  the  pre- 
ceding, almost  like  et  is,     (Consequently  never  where  et  or  some 

*  CkariJautfitit,  qvi  ad  Publium  PhUonem  venit  et  tradere  te  ait  moenia  statuitae  (Liv. 
YIII.  25),  i.  e.  there  vas  a  certain  Charilaus  there :  he  came — j  not,  It  was  Charilaus, 
who  {Charilaui  ad  Philonsm  vetdt). 
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other  particle  of  transition  is  actually  made  use  of.)  Bat  this  can 
only  be  done  when  no  emphasis  rests  on  the  pronoun  (on  acconnt 
of  an  antithesis  or  the  like).  Qvi  may  also  be  used  in  this  way  in 
a  protasis,  and  combined  with  such  conjunctions  as  distinguish  it^ 
e.  g.  qvi  qvum  (=a/  qvum  is).  In  the  same  way  are  employed  the 
relative  particles  qvare,  qvamobrem,  qvaprapter,  qvacirca  (and  there- 
fore) :  Caesar  eqvitatum  omnem  mittitf  qvi  videarUf  qvas  in  partes 
hostes  iterfadant,  Qvi,  cupiditts  novissimum  agmen  insecuti,  alieno 
loco  cum  egvitatu  Helvetiorum  proelium  commitiuni  (Caes.  B.  G.  L 
15).  Postremo  insidias  viiae  hujusce  Sex,  Roscii  parare  coepenmt 
neqve  arHtrabaniur  se  posse  diutius  alienam  pecuniam  damifw  inco- 
lumi  obtinere,  Qvod  hie  simulatqve  sensit,  de  amicorum  cognato^ 
rumqve  senientia  Bomam  confugit  (Cic.  pro  Bosc.  Am.  9 ;  as  soon 
as  he  obserred  this).  Qpae  qvum  ita  sint,  nihil  censeo  muiandum 
(this  being  the  state  of  the  case). 

Ohs.  In  Latin  neither  an  adversative  conjunction  {autem,  vera)  nor  one 
that  expresses  a  conclusion  {igitur^  idea)  can  be  attached  to  the  relative. 
Yet  sed  qvi  is  used  in  opposition  to  a  preceding  adjective  :  Vir  bonus,  sed 
qvi  omnia  negligenter  agat.  But  if  a  compound  proposition  begins  with  a 
relative  clause,  the  coujunctiou  which  belongs  to  the  leading  proposition 
is  drawn  into  it :  Qvae  autem  cupiditates  a  natura  proficiscuntur,  facile 
explentur=^JSae  autem  cupiditates,  qvae,  kc,     {Qvi  tamen=:et  tamen  isJ) 

§.  449.  Qvod  (properly  the  neuter  of  the  relative  pronoun)  some- 
times stands  before  a  conjunction  belonging  to  a  subordinate  pro- 
position which  begins  a  period^  to  denote  the  connection  of  the 
thought  with  the  preceding,  especially  before  si  and  nisi  {qvod  si, 
now  if^  and  if,  but  if^  qvod  nisi),  but  also  before  etsi,  qvia,  qvoniam, 
and  utinam :  Qvod  si  corporis  gravioribus  morbis  vitae  jucunditas 
impeditur,  qvanio  magis  animi  morbis  impediri  necesse  est?  (Cic. 
Finn.  1. 18),  and  if — .  Coluntur  tyranni  duntaxat  ad  tempus,  Qvod 
si  forte  cecickrunt,  turn  intelligitur,  qvam  fuerint  inopes  amicorum 
(Id.  LaeL  15),  but  if  they  fall-^.  Qvodsi  ilHnc  inanis  profugisses, 
tamen  ista  tuajuga  nefaria,  proditio  consulis  tui  scelerata  judicare- 
tur  (Id.  Verr.  I.  14),  but  even  if — .  Qvod  nisi  Metellus  hoc  tarn 
graviter  egisset  atqve  illam  rem  imperio  profnbuisset,  vestigium  sta- 
tuarum  Verris  in  tot  a  Sicilia  nullum  esset  relictum  (Id.  ib.  II.  66).  j 
Qvod  etsi  ingeniis  magnis  praediti  qvidam  dicendi  copiam  sine  ratione 
conseqvuntur,  ars  tamen  est  dux  certior  qvam  natura  (Id.  Finn.  FV. 
4),  and  even  if — .  Qvod  qvia  nullo  modo  sine  amiciiia  firmam  et  I 
perpetuamjucunditatem  vitae  tenere  possumus,  idcirco  amicitia  cum 
voluptate  connectitur  (Id.  ib.  I.  20).    In  other  cases,  when  qvod  stands 
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before  qvwn  and  «&»,  it  has  its  original  sigpification  as  a  relative  pronoun 
(in  the  plaoe  of  the  demonstrative)  in  such  a  way  that  that  which  is  briefly 
indicated  by  the  pronoun  is  afterwards  expressed  more  definitely  by  an 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  (according  to  §.  395,  Obs,  6),  by  which  means 
the  pronoun  becomes  superfluous,  e.  g.  Chriminahatur  etiam  M,  Pomponius 
Z.  Manlium,  qvod  Titum  fiUum,  qvi  postea  est  Torgvatus  c^peUatuSy  ab 
kominihus  relegasset  et  ruri  hdbitare  jussisset.  Qvod  qvum  audisset  ado- 
leseensfiUus,  negotiwn  exhiberi  patri,  accurrisse  Bomam  dieitur  (Gic.  Off. 
III.  31),  when  the  son  observed  thisj  that  — . 

§.450.  A  direct  Interrogative  Froposition,  in  which  the 
question  is  not  expressed  by  an  interrogative  pronoun^  pronominal 
adjective,  or  adverb^  may  be  put  without  any  distinguishing  par- 
ticle^ when  we  ask  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  surprise;  a 
question  expressed  affirmatively  implying  that  the  answer  is  ex- 
pected in  the  negative,  and  vice  versa:  Tanii  maleficii  crimen pro^ 
bare  te,  Eruci,  censes  posse  taJibus  viris,  si  ne  causam  qvidem  male- 
iicii  protuleris?  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  26).  Ut  omittam  vim  et  naturam 
deorum,  ne  homines  qvidem  censetis,  nisi  imbecilli  essent,  fuiuros 
beneficos  et  benignos  fuisse?  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  44).  Clodius  insidias 
fecit  MiUmif  (Id.  pro  MU.  22).  Rogas?  (Id.  ib.  22),  Can  you 
ask?  Infelix  est  Fabricius,  qvod  rus  suumfodit?  (Sen.  de  Frov.  3).' 
Senatus  haec  intelligitf  consul  videt;  hie  (Catilina)  tamen  vivit^ 
Fivit  f  Immo  vero  etiam  in  sencUum  venit  (Cic.  Cat.  I.  1,  question 
used  to  correct  a  previous  statement).  Qpid?  non  sciunt  ipsi 
viam,  domum  qva  redeant?  (Ter.  Hec.  III.  2^  25).  Non.  pudet 
philosqphum  in  eo  gloriari,  qvod  haec  non  timeat  ?  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  21). 
Haec  te  vox  non  perctdit,  non  perturbavit  ?  (Id.  Yerr.  III.  67).  A 
single  dependent  interrogative  proposition  (not  disjunctive)  must 
always  be  distinguished  by  an  interrogative  particle^. 

§.451*  The  particles  which  serve  to  designate  a  single  interro- 
gation are  n£  (attached  to  the  end  of  a  word),  num  {numne,  num* 
nam,  numqvid,  ecqvid),  with  a  negative  nonne  {si,  whether).  (Con- 
cerning an  and  utrum  see  under  the  head  of  the  disjunctive  inter- 
rogation.) 

a.  Ne,  when  affixed  to  the  verb,  denotes  a  question  in  general,  without 
any  accessory  signification  (affirmative  or  negative)  :  Venitne  pater  f 
Yet  it  sometimes  implies  (in  direct  questions)  an  affirmation,  so  that  it 
has  nearly  the  same  force  as  nonne :  Videmusne  {videsne)^  ut  pueri  ne  ver- 

^  The  following  is  a  direct  qaestion :  Die  mihi :  Lysimu*  eodem  aere,  eadem  tempe* 
rtUiotu  eeterU  omnibtu  centum  Alexandros  ejusdemmodi  facere  non  pottet  (Cic.  Acad.  II. 
26) :  Tell  me ;  could  not  Lynppus  —  t 
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heribus  qvidem  a  eoniemplandU  rebus  perqtnrendUqve  deterreanUurf  (Gic. 
Finn.  V.  18).  Estne  Sthenius  is,  qvi  omnes  hpnoret  domi  suae  magnifi' 
eentissime  gessit  ?  (Id.  Verr.  II.  46).  If  on  the  other  hand  ne  is  attached 
to  another  word  than  the  verh,  it  often  marks  out  the  word  in  such  a 
way  as  to  express  surprise,  sometimes  a  douht :  ApolUnemne  iu  DeUum 
spoliare  ausus  es  f  Uline  tu  templo  torn  sancto  manus  impias  afferre  co* 
natus  es?  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  18).  (It  rarely  has  this  force  with  a  yerb :  Po- 
testne,  Crosse,  virtus  serviref  Id.  de  Or.  I.  52.)  In  dependent  interroga- 
tive propositions  this  accessory  signification  is  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered in  English  by  whether :  Qvaero  de  RegUh,  Lepidi  JUio,  rectene 
meminerim,  patre  vivo  tnortuum,  Cic.  ad  Att  XII.  24  ^ 

b.  JSfum  in  direct  questions  almost  always  implies  that  a  negative  reply 
is  expected,  in  dependent  propositions  it  only  expresses  the  question 
generally  (whether).  The  doubt  is  expressed  somewhat  more  strongly  by 
numne  (with  the  addition  of  the  enclitic  ne) :  Num  negare  audes  t  (Cic. 
in  Cat.  I.  4).  Num  facti  PamphUum  piget  ?  Num  ejus  color  pudorif 
signum  usqvam  indicat?  (Ter.  Andr.  V.  3,  6).  Numne,  si  Coriolanu9 
hahuit  amicos^ferre  contra  patriam  arma  illi  cum  Coriolano  debueruni  T 
Num  VtsoeUinum  amid  regnum  appetentem  debueruni  adjuvaref  (Cic 
Lael.  11).  {Num  qvid  vis?  Have  you  any  commands?  without  a  nega- 
tive signification.)  Legati  speculari  jussi  sunt,  num  sollieitati  anind  so^ 
ciorum  a  rege  Perseo  essent  (Liv.  XLII.  19).  The  simply  interrogative 
phrase  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  gvid  (in  the  accus.  according 
to  §.  229  b) :  Numqvid  duas  habetis  patrias  ?  (Cic.  Legg.  II.  2).  Bdre 
velim,  numqvid  necesse  sit  esse  Bomae  (Id.  ad  Att.  XII.  8).  The  same 
is  expressed  in  £Eimiliar  language  by  numnam  (as  in  qvisnam,  num' 
qvisnam), 

Obs.  JEcqvid  also  stands  as  a  mere  interrogative  particle,  when  we 
draw  a  person's  attention  to  something:  Qvid  est,  Oatilinaf  Eeqvid 
attendis  ?  Eeqvid  animadvertis  horum  sHentium  ?  (Cic.  in  Cat.  I.  8). 
{Qvid  venis  ?  Why  do  you  come  ?) 

c.  Nonne  expresses  a  question  to  which  an  affirmative  answer  is  ex- 
pected, an  appeal  being  made  to  that  which  the  person  addressed  must 
admit  and  acknowledge  :  Q;oid  ?  canis  nonne  similis  lupo  f  (Cic.  N.  D.  I. 
35).  Bi  qvi  rex,  si  qva  natio  fecisset  aliqvid  in  civem  Romanum  efusmodi^ 
nonne  publico  vindiearemus  ?  non  bello  perseqveremur  ?  (Id.  Verr.  V.  58). 
(In  this  way  nonne  often  stands  only  in  the  first  clause  in  repetitions). 
Qvaesitum  ex  Socrate  est,  Arehelaum,  Perdiecae  filium^  nonne  beatum 
putaret  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  12). 

Obs.  By  a  question  with  nonne  a  certainty  is  expressed,  that  a  thing  is 
BO,  by  a  question  with  non  (see  above)  surprise,  that  a  thing  is  not  so 
(does  not  take  place)  and  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  denied : 
«  Ain*  tu  t  AUC  vera  f  Do  you  say  so  ?  What  do  you  say  t 
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Jeanne  meministij  qvid  pavlh  ante  diserim  ?  (Do  you  not  remember  P 
You  remember  sorelj, — .)  Tu  hoc  non  vides  ?  (Do  you  really  not  see 
this  P)  Yet  nowne  is  sometimes  found,  where  we  should  expect  simply 
non. 

d.  Bi  sometimes  stands  in  dependent  interrogative  propositions  in  the 
signification  whether :  Visam^  si  domi  est  (Ter.  Heaut.  I.  1, 118 ;  with  the 
indicatiye  instead  of  the  conjunctive).  Philopoemen  qtmesipit,  si  Ltfcortas 
incolumie  eoanseet  (Liv.  XXXIX.  50).  Yet  this  is  rare  in  prose,  except 
with  exepeeto  and  with  verbs  which  designate  an  attempt  {experior,  tento, 
Conor),  after  which  it  is  the  conjunction  commonly  used  :  8er.  Sulpicius 
non  recusamt,  qvomimus  vel  extremo  spiritu,  si  qvam  opem  reipubUeaefirre 
jposset,  espervretv/r  (Gic.  Phil.  IX.  1).  Tentaia  res  estj  si  primo  impetu 
eapi  Ardea  posset  (Liv.  I.  57).  On  this  account  too,  even  where  no  such 
verb  has  been  expressly  introduced,  H  is  put  with  the  conjunctive  of  pos^ 
sum  (twfe)  following,  in  order  to  express  a  design  and  an  attempt  (whether 
perhaps ;  to  try,  whether  perhaps) :  Hastes  eircumfunduntur  ex  omnibus 
partibuSf  si  qpem  aditum  reperire  possint  (Caes.  B.  Q.  VI.  37).  Sannibal 
etiam  de  industria  Fabium  irritate  si  forte  accensum  tot  chdibus  sociorum 
deirahere  ad  aegvum  eertamen  possit  (Liv.  XXII.  13). 

§.  452.  In  a  disjunctive  interrogation,  by  which  we  ask  which 
of  two  (or  more)  opposed  members  is  affirmed  or  denied,  the  first 
member  is  distinguished  by  utrum  or  ne ;  yet  this  distinction  may 
be  omitted  (especially  where  the  antithesis  is  short  and  obvious), 
and  the  question  expressed  solely  by  the  accentuation.  The  second 
(and  remaining)  members  are  distinguished  by  an  {anne),  or  (espe- 
cially in  dependent  questions,  the  first  member  of  which  has  no 
distinguishing  particle)  by  ne.  {Ne — ne  is  rare,  and  found  chiefly  in 
the  poets;  utrum — ne  very  rare.)  Or  not  is  expressed  by  annon  or 
necne,  Utrum  needs,  qvam  alte  ascenderis,  an  id  pro  nihUo  habes  ? 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  X.  26).  Utrum  MUonis  corporis  an  Pytkagorae  tibi 
malts  vires  ingenii  dari?  (Id.  Cat.  M.  10).  Permultum  interest, 
utrum  perturbatione  aliqya  animi  an  consuUo  fiat  injuria  (Id.  Off.  I. 
8).  Utrum  hoc  tu  parum  meminisii,  an  ego  non  satis  intellewi,  an 
mutasti  sententiam  ?  (Id.  ad  Att.  IX.  2).  Qpid  Aristoteles  f  ipsene 
errat  an  alios  vult  errare  ?  (Id.  de  Div.  1. 25) .  Vosne  L.  Domitium 
an  vos  L.  Domitius  deseruit  ?  (Caes.  B.  C.  II.  32).  Qvaeritur,  virtus 
suamne  propter  dignitatem  an  propter  fructus  aliqvos  eapetatur  (Cic. 
de  Or.  III.  29).  Sortietur  an  non?  (Id.  Prov.  Cons.  15).  Delibe- 
rabatur  de  Avarico,  incendi  placeret  an  defendi  (Caes.  B.  G.  YII. 
15).  Refert,  qvi  audiant  orationem,  senaius  an  populus  an  judices 
(Cic.  de  Or.  IIL  55).  In  incerto  erat,  vidssent  victine  essent  (Idv. 
V.  28).    Nihil  interesse  putant,  vaUamus  aegrine  simus  (Cia  Finn. 
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IV.  25).  (Nihil  inferettj  ipsosne  interfieiant  impeiimenHtne  exuant^ 
Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  14.  Qvi  teneant  orcUy  homineme  feraene^  qvaerere  eon- 
stituit,  Virg.  Aen,  I.  308.)    Dicamne  huic,  an  non  dicam  ?  (Ter.  Eon. 

V.  4,  46).  Qvaeritur,  Corinthiis  bellum  indicamus  an  nan  (Cic. 
Inv.  I.  12).  Sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne?  (Id.  Tusc.  III.  18). 
Utrum  vuUis  patri  Flacco  licuisse  istam  pecuniam  capere  necne  ? 
(Id.  pro  Flacc.  25).  Dii  utrum  sini,  necne  sint,  qvaeritur  (Id.  N. 
D.  III.  7).  Demus  beneficium,  necne,  in  nostra  est  potestate  (Id. 
Oflf.  I.  15). 

Obs.  1.  Utrum  (from  uter,  which  of  two)  immediately  indicates  the  di. 
Tision  (but  is  also  used  when  there  are  several  members).  It  is  strength- 
ened by  affixing  ne  to  the  next  word  on  which  an  emphasis  is  laid  in  the 
question :  Est  etiam  ilia  dittinetio,  utrum  iUudne  non  videatur  aegreferei^ 
dum^  ew  qvo  euscepta  sit  aegritudo,  an  omnium  rerum  iollenda  omnsino 
aegritudo  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  27).  In  the  poets  we  also  find  utrumne  in 
one  word. 

Ohs.  2.  From  this  we  must  distinguish  utrum  as  a  pronoun  with  two 
members  following  in  apposition  with  ne — an :  Aegrvum  Scipio  dieebat 
esse  Siculos  cogkare,  utrum  esset  iUis  utilius^  suisne  servire^  ampopulo 
Bomano  ohtemperare  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  33).  {TTtrum  employed  in  a  simple 
question  instead  of  num  is  a  very  fare  irregularity.) 

§.  453.  An  stands  not  only  in  the  second  member  of  disjanctive 
interrogations,  but  also  in  simple  questions  of  a  supplementary 
kind,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  preceding  discourse,  when  an  in- 
quiry is  made,  what  must  be  the  case  otherwise  (in  case  there  ia 
some  objection  to  be  made  to  the  foregoing)  or  then  (in  case  some 
idea  proposed  in  it  is  confirmed),  or  when  the  speaker  himself 
appends  an  answer  to  the  question  or  some  suspicion  relating  to  it 
under  the  form  of  a  new  question  (in  which  case  an  sometimes 
assumes  the  signification  of  nonne)  .*  Epicierus  voluptatem  sensus 
titUlantem  nimis  etiam  novit,  qvippe  qvi  testificetur,  ne  inielligere 
qvidem  se  posse,  ubi  sit  out  qvod  sit  ullum  bonum  praeter  Ulud,  qvod 
sensibus  et  corpore  capiatur.  An  haec  ah  eo  non  dicuniur?  (Cic. 
Finn.  II.  3),  Or  does  he  not  say  this?  Qvasi  non  necesse  sit,  qvod 
isto  modo  pronunties,  id  aut  esse  aut  non  esse.  An  tu  dialecticis  ne 
imbutus  qvidem  es  ?  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  7),  Or  have  you  not  learned  even 
the  first  principles  of  dialectics  ?  Sed  ad  haec,  nisi  molestwn  est, 
habeo,  qvae  velim.  An  me,  inqvam,  nisi  te  audire  vellem,  censes  haec 
dicturum  fuisse  ?  (Id.  Finn.  I.  8),  Do  you  then  believe  that  — ? 
Qvid  ais?  an  venit  Pamphilus?  (Ter.  Hec.  III.  2,  11),  What  aay 
you  ?   is  Faipphilus  come  ?    Qvid  dids  ?   an  bello  fuffitivorum  Stei- 
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liam  vbrtute  tua  liberatam  ?  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  2).  Qvando  autem  ista 
vis  evanuU  ?  an  postqvam  homines  miniM  creduli  esse  coeperunt  f 
(was  it  not  from  the  time  when?  Id.  Div.  II.  57).  The  significa- 
tion or  ?  is  strengthened  hj  vero :  An  vero  dubitamus,  qvo  ore  Ver^ 
res  ceteros  homines  ir^eriore  loco  solitus  sit  appellare,  qvi  objus  di- 

<  cendum  M*  Octavium  poscere  pecuniam  non  dubitarit  ?  (Cic.  Verr. 

n[.  4<8)^  Or  can  we  doubt — ?  A  double  question^  which  involyes  an 
inference^  §.  438^  is  often  so  connected  by  an  or  an  vero.  In  other 
simple  questions  an  is  not  used,  except  in  the  later  writers  and  the 
poets  in  dependent  interrogations,  e.  g.  Reges  dicuntur  torqvere 
merOy  qvem  perspeansse  laborant,  an  sit  amicitia  dignus  (Hor.  A.  P. 
436)^.  Qvaeritur,  an  providetitia  mundus  regatur  (Qvinct.  III.  5, 
6).  From  this,  however,  we  must  except  the  usage  of  an  in  the 
signification  whether  not  {whether  not  perhaps,  inclining  to  an 
afiEirmation)  after  haud  scio,  nescio,  dubito,  dubium,  incertum  est, 
and  sometimes  after  other  expressions  which  denote  uncertainty 
{deliberoj  haesito) :  Qvae  fait  unqvam  in  ullo  homine  tanta  con- 
stantia  ?  Constantiam  dico  f  Nescio  an  melius  patieniiam  possim 
dicere  (Cic.  pro  Lig.  9).  Aristotelem  excepto  Platone  haud  seta  an 
recte  dixerim  principem  philosophorum  (Id.  Finn.  Y.  3).  Est  id 
qvidem  magnum  atqve  haud  scio  an  maximum  (Id.  ad  Fam.  IX.  15). 
Dubito  an  Venusiam  tendam  et  ibi  exspectem  de  legionibus  (Id.  ad 
Att.  XVI.  5).  Moriendum  eerie  est,  et  id  incertum,  an  hoc  ipso  die 
(Id.  Cat.  M.  20).  The  expressions  haud  scio  an,  nescio  an,  acquire 
therefore  the  signification  perhaps,  and  denote  a  suspicion  that  a 
thing  is.  A  doubt,  whether  a  thing  is,  is  expressed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  negatives :  Contigit  tibi,  qvod  haud  scio  an  nemini  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  IX.  14).  Hoc  dijudicari  nescio  an  nunqvam,  sed  hoc  sermone 
certo  non  potest  (Id.  Legg.  I.  21).  Atqve  haud  sciam  an  ne  opus 
qvidem  sit,  nihil  unqvam  deesse  amicis  (Id.  Lael.  14),  whether  it  is 
in  general  even  to  be  wished  ^  Anne  (with  the  enclitic  ne)  is  not 
often  used,  and  only  in  the  second  member  of  the  interrogation : 
Interrogatur,  triapauca  sint,  anne  multa  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  29). 

Obs.  1.  An\%  sometimes  used  without  an  express  question,  to  denote  an 
uncertainty  and  wavering  between  two  conceptions  (or  perhaps,  it  is  un- 
certain whether — or) :  Themistoeles,  qvum  ei  Simonides  an  qvis  alius 
artem  memoriae  polliceretwr^  OblivioniSj  inqvU,  mallem  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  32). 

'  The  poets  occasionally  employ  even  an — an  in  a  disjunctive  interrogation,  Virg. 
Aen.  X.  680.     Ov.  Met.  X.  254. 

*  Nescio  an  is  used  in  later  writers,  without  thus  approximating  to  an  assertion  : 
Nescio  an  noris  hominemf  qvamqvaui  nosse  debes  (Plin.  Ep.  VI.  21). 

3p2 
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Ml  swpiciOf  vitio  aroHanis  an  rei,  haud  sane  pwrgata  e$t  (Liv.  XXVIII. 
AS)=:incertum^  vitio  orationis  an  rei, 

Ohe,  2.  From  disjunctive  interrogations  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
questions  concerning  two  (or  more)  different  but  not  opposed  members, 
connected  by  avty  to  both  (or  all)  of  which  an  answer  in  the  n^ative  is 
anticipated :  Qvid  ergo  ?  solem  dieam  out  lunam  aut  eoelum  deum?  (do. 
N.  D.  I.  80).  Nvm  me  igiiwr  fefellit?  aut  rwrn  Antomuie  diuiiue  sui 
potuit  esse  diesimilis  ?  (Id.  Phil.  II.  36). 

§.  454.  An  answer  is  expressed  affirmatively  by  eiwin^  Ua,  jes, 
or  (in  the  way  of  assurance)  by  vera  (rarely  verum),  yes,  certainly, 
eane  {sane  qvidem),  yes  indeed,  yes  willingly,  or  by  merely  repeat- 
ing the  verb,  with  which  the  question  is  expressed.  We  may  also 
combine  the  verb  with  vera  or  vero  and  a  pronoun,  which  denotes 
the  subject  in  the  question.  A  negative  answer  is  expressed  by 
non,  minime  (in  assurances  minime  vero).  An  answer  conveying 
a  correction  (no,  on  the  other  hand ;  much  rather)  is  indicated  by 
imo  {jmo  vero) :  Aut  etiam  aut  non  respondere  (Cic.  Acad.  n.  32). 
Dices,  habeo  hie,  qvos  legam,  non  minus  disertos.  Etiam ;  sed  fe- 
gendi  semper  occasioest,  audiendi  non  semper  (Plin.  Ep.  II.  3). — 
Qvidnam?  inqvit  Catulus;  an  laudationes?  Ita,  inqvit  Antonius 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  10.  Ita  vero ;  ita  est;  itaprorsus). — Hdsii  saepe, 
credo,  qvum  Athenis  esses,  in  scholis  phiiosophorum.  Vero,  ac  liben^ 
ier  qvidem  (Id.  Tusc.  II.  11).  Fades?  Verum,  Ter.  Heaut.  V.  3, 
11).  Fisne  locum  mutemus  et  in  insula  ista  sermoni  reliqvo  demus 
operam  sedentes  ?  Sane  qvidem  (Cic.  Legg.  II.  1). — Fierine  po- 
test? Potest,  Qvaesivi,  fierine  posset.  Ille  posse  respondit. — 
Dasne,  aut  manere  animos  post  mortem  aut  morte  ipsa  interire  ? 
Do  vero  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  11).  Verum  hoc  idem  saepe  faciamus.  Nos 
vero  !  (Id.  Finn.  IV.  28).  Qvaero,  si  haec  emptoribus  venditor  non 
dixerit  aedesqve  vendiderit  pluris  mtdto,  qvam  se  venditurum  putarit, 
nam  ir^ustefecerit?  Ille  vero,  inqvit  Antipater  (Id.  Off.  III.  13). 
— Cognatus  aliqvis  fait  aut  propinqvus?  Non.  (Id.  Verr.  II.  43. 
Non  fuit.)  Num  igitur  peccamus?  Minime  vos  qvidem  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  YIII.  9).  An  tu  haec  non  credis  (Do  you  then  not  believe 
this)  ?  Minime  vero  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  6).  {Nonfaciam,  no,  that  I  will 
not  do.) — Caitsa  igitur  non  bona  est?  Imo  optima  (Id.  ad  Att. 
IX.  7).  Qvid?  si patriam prodere  conabitur pater,  silebitne fi&us T 
Imo  vero  obsecrabit  patrem,  ne  id  faciat  (Id.  Off.  III.  23).  An 
censes  non  necesse  esse  optimae  reipublicae  leges  dare  consentaneas  ? 
Imoprorsus  ita  censeo  (Id.  Legg.  II.  10).  Vivit?  Imo  vero  etiam 
in  senatum  venit  (Id.  in  Cat.  I.  1). 
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Ob$,  1.  Sinoe  vero  only  ezpreflses  an  assurance,  it  may  also  be  employed 
in  propositions,  which  assure  us  of  the  negative  of  a  thmg  that  has  been 
doubted,  where  it  may  be  translated  by  no :  Ego  vero  tibi  non  iraecor,  mi 
Jrater  (no,  I  am  not  angry  with  you). 

Oh9,  2.  Where  the  motiye  or  explanation  of  an  affirmation  or  denial  is 
immediately  subjoined  by  dntm,  the  affirmation  or  denial  is  often  not  ex- 
pressed by  any  specific  word :  Turn  Antonius,  JSeri  enim^  inqmt^  hoc  mihi 
proposueram^  ut  hoe  dhe  ie  diseiptUos  abdueerem  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  10),  Yes, 
for  — .     {Siqvidem  — ,  yes,  if  — .) 

§.455.  (Negative  Particles).  The  usual  word,  by  which  a 
thing  is  stated  negatively,  is  rum,  not.  HatuI,  not,  originally  sig- 
nifies a  negation  somewhat  less  definite;  yet  there  is  often  no 
distinction  to  be  observed  in  the  meaning;  but  in  good  prose 
hand  is  commonly  not  used  with  verbs  (except  in  the  expression 
hand  scio  an),  but  only  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  (e.  g.  hand 
mediocris,  haud  spemendue,  hand  proculy  haud  sane,  hand  dubie, 
certainly,  doubtless),  and  in  some  of  the  best  writers  (Cicero, 
Caesar)  it  is  rarely  met  with  even  in  this  combination,  in  other 
authors  it  occurs  more  firequently.  Scarcely,  almost  not,  is  ex- 
pressed by  vix. 

Ohs,  1.  Where  the  negation  is  opposed  to  an  affirmation,  haud  is  not 
used  even  with  adverbs ;  we  can  only  say,  non  tarn — £t70iii,  non  modo — 
sedy  non  qvo — sed, 

Ohs.  2.  Ifeutig[vamy  in  no  wise  (rare  in  prose) ;  haudqvaqvam^  by  no 
means  {homo prudens  et  gravis j  haudqvaqvam  elogvens,  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  9). 

Ohs.  3.  Non  in  connection  with  a  verb  often  signifies,  to  omit  to. 
Hence  comes  the  expression  non  possum  with  non  and  an  infinitive ;  I 
cannot  omit  to,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  {=Jwiere  non  possum  gvin) : 
Non  potui  non  dare  Utteras  ad  Oaesarem  (Cic.  ad  Att,  VIII.  2).  J^on 
poteram  in  ilUus  patriae  custodis  tanta  suspicions  non  metu  exanimari 
(Id.  pro  Mil.  24).  Tuum  consilium  nemo  potest  non  maxime  laudare 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  IV.  7)- 

Ohs.  4.  Nihil  (nothing),  in  no  respect,  in  no  wise  (§.  229  b),  is  some- 
times put  with  verbs  in  the  place  of  non :  Ea  species  nihil  terruit  eqvos 
(Liv.  IV.  83),  struck  no  terror  into  the  horses.  De  vita  heata  nihil  re^ 
pugno  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  24).  Nihil  istae  opus  est  arte  (Ter.  Andr.  I.  1,  5). 
NihU  necesse  est  ad  omnes  tuas  litteras  rescribere  (Cic.  ad  Att.  VII.  2). 
It  is  rarely  used  with  adjectives  :  Plebs  Ardeatium,  nihil  Bomanae  plehi 
similis,  in  agros  optimatium  excursiones  facit  (Liv.  IV,  9).  {Nonnihil 
molesta  haeo  sunt  mihi,  Ter.  Ad.  I.  2,  62.) 

Ohs.  6.  In  familiar  speaking  and  writing  and  imitations  of  that  style 
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fMllus  sometimes  stands  in  apposition  to  the  subject  instead  of  nan,  occa- 
sionally with  an  intensive  signification  {not  at  aU) :  Sejeiut  ab  armii 
mU/u8  diieedit  (Cio.  ad  Att.  XV.  22).  Haeo  bona  in  tabuku  publieaa 
nulla  redieruwt  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  44),  were  not  entered  at  aU.  MmUa 
possunt  videri  ease,  qvae  omnmo  nulla  sunt  (Id.  Acad.  II.  15),  do  not 
exist  at  all.  (On  the  other  hand  we  have  always  indwtria  nan  mediO' 
criSf  no  small  industry,  if  the  negation  applies  to  the  adjectiye,  hut 
nemo  magnua  homo,  nulla  magna  virtus  invidiam  effu^^  Mel  nan  kabe- 
hant,  they  had  no  honey ;  where  the  whole  only  is  considered,  and  not 
the  details.) 

§.  456.  A  negation  which  denotes  a  will,  wish,  or  design,  is  ex- 
pressed by  ne.  Ne  is  consequently  used  in  wishes  (with  the  con- 
junctive, §.351),  in  exhortations  to  assume  a  thing  as  granted 
(§.  352),  in  prohibitions  and  warnings  (in  the  imperative  or  con- 
junctive, §.  886),  in  objective  propositions  after  verbs  which  denote 
a  working  or  an  effort  and  wish  (§.  872  b,  and  375),  and  in  propo- 
sitions denoting  a  purpose  (§•  355)  (while  on  the  contrary  ui  nan  is 
employed  in  consecutive  propositions  and  in  those  objective  propo- 
sitions which  are  treated  of  in  §.  373  and  374).  In  objective  pro- 
positions after  verbs  denoting  a  wish  and  effort  (§.  372,  but  not 
after  such  as  denote  an  agency  employed  in  hindering  a  thing, 
§.  375)  and  in  propositions  denoting  a  purpose,  ut — ne  is  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  ne,  by  which  is  expressed  first  of  all  the  object  or 
design  in  general,  and  afterwards  the  negation :  Trebaiio  mandavi, 
ut  si  tu  eum  velles  ad  me  mittere,  ne  recusaret  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  1). 
Sed  ut  hie,  qvi  intervenit,  ne  ignoret,  qvae  res  agatur,  de  natura 
agebatur  deorum  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  7).  When  the  negation  in  a  final 
or  objective  proposition  is  expressed  in  English  by  a  negative  pro- 
noun or  pronominal  adverb  (that  none,  &c.)  the  negation  is  ex« 
pressed  in  Latin  by  the  particle,  which  is  followed  by  an  affirma- 
tive pronoun  {ne  qvis,  qvid,  ullus,  necubi,  neqvando) :  Edictumest, 
ne  qvie  injussu  constdis  castris  egrederetur, 

Obs,  1.  I^e  is  the  shortest  form  of  the  negative  particle,  which  is  seen 
also  in  ne—qvidem,  in  neqve,  and  in  the  compounds  {nescio). 

Obs,  2.  In  some  passages,  chiefly  in  the  poets,  non  is  found  instead  of 
ne  with  the  conjimctive  to  express  a  prohibition  (or  with  a  command  in 
a  negative  form),  e.  g.  Non  sint  sine  lege  capilU  (Ov.  A.  A.  III.  133). 

Ohs.  8.  In  objective  propositions  after  verbs  which  signify  *  to  bring  to 
pass,' '  to  effect,'  especiaUy  vS^/stfacio  and  efficio,  ut  non  is  also  made  use  of 
{ut  nemo,  nihil,  nusqvam,  &o.).  Hx  hoc  efficitur,  non  ut  voluptas  ne  aU 
voluptas,  sed  ut  voluptas  non  sit  summum  bonum  (Cic  Finn.  II.  8). 
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Ohs,  4.  Vt  ne  (occasionallj  ne)  is  used  when  a  preoantion  or  restriction 
is  to  be  indicated^  especially  with  iia  preceding :  IGmicw9  teiebat^  ita  se 
rem  augere  oportere^  ut  ne  qvid  de  Uhertate  deperderet  (Cic.  Yerr.  II.  30). 
Danda  opera  eetj  ut  etiam  singuUe  eoneulatur,  sed  itOy  uteares  aittprosU 
Cfui  eerte  ne  obeii  reipubUcae  (Id.  OS,  II.  21).  {Ita  admissi  eunt  in  urhem^ 
ne  tamen  its  eenatue  daretur:  Liv.  XXII.  61.) 

§.  457.  Ne — gvidem  (separated  by  the  word  which  has  the  em- 
phasis and  forms  the  antithesis)  signifies  also  not  (as  little  as  the 
preceding  or  as  something  else) :  Postero  die  Curio  milites  in  acie 
coUocat.  Ne  Farus  qvidem  dubitat  copias  producer e  (Caes.  B.  C* 
II.  88).  Si  non  sunt  (in  case  they  do  not  exist),  nihil possunt  esse ; 
ita  ne  miseri  qvidem  sunt  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  6).  It  most  frequently 
gives  prominence  to  the  object  of  the  negation,  and  signifies  not 
even :  Ne  matri  qvidem  dixi.  Ne  cum  Caesare  qvidem  egi,  (The 
preposition  and  its  case  are  always  inserted  together.)  Ac  ne 
illud  qvidem  vobis  negligendum  puto,  qyod  mihi  ego  extremum  pro^ 
posueram  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  7;  also  et  ne — qvidem).  A  short 
subordinate  proposition,  or  a  conjunction  and  the  most  important 
word  of  the  subordinate  proposition,  often  stand  between  ne  and 
qvidem :  Ne  qvantum  possumus  qvidem  cogimur  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  11). 
Neqve  contra  rempublicam  neqve  contra  Ji^jurandum  ac  fidem  amid 
causa  vir  bonus  faciet,  ne  si  judex  qvidem  erit  de  ipso  amico  (Id. 
Oflf.  III.  10). 

Obs.  The  later  writers  (from  Liyy  and  Ovid  downwards)  put  nee  in  the 
same  signification  as  ne — qvidem :  Non  inutUem  puto  Kane  eognitionem  ; 
dUoqvi  nee  tradidissem  (Qvinct.  Y.  10,  119).  Esse  aliqvid  manes  et  sub- 
ierranea  regna,  nee  pueri  eredunt  (Jut.  II.  152). 

§.  458.  a.  A  negation  connected  with  a  copulative  particle  {and 
not)  is  usually  expressed  in  Latin  by  neqve,  nee  (which  is  therefore 
a  negative  conjunction/ not  a  mere  adverb) :  Caesar  substitit  neqve 
hostes  lacessivit.  De  Qvinto  fratre  nuntii  tristes  nobis  nee  varii 
venerant  (Cic.  ad  Att.  III.  17).  Where  a  negative  pronoun  or 
pronominal  adverb  follows  a  copulative  particle  in  English  (and 
none,  and  no  where,  and  never),  it  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  neqve 
with  an  affirmative  pronoun  or  adverb  {neqve  qvisqvam,  qJdqvZ, 
uUus,  usqvam,  unqvam).  Horae  cedunt  et  dies  et  menses  et  anni,  nee 
praeteritum  tempos  unqvam  revertitur  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  19). 

Ohs.  1.  Sometimes  however  et  non  is  employed,  when  the  negation  is 
blended  as  it  were  into  one  idea  with  some  particidar  word  following, 
and  the  whole  ti-eated  as  coordinate  with  what  goes  before :   Potior y 
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judiees,  et  nan  moleste  fero  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  1 ;  here  ntm  belongs  Imme- 
diately to  molestej  and  the  whole  expression  of  satis&ction,  non  moleste 
fero,  is  annexed  to  potior),  Demetrius  l^/rue,  vettts  et  non  i^nobHis  di" 
cendi  magister  (Id«  Brut.  91).  Hahebit  igitur  lingvam  detts  et  non  logte- 
tur  (Id.  N.  D,  I.  33),  and  will  yet  be  dumb.  In  the  same  way  et  nemo, 
et  nullu8y  &c.,  nullusqve,  &c.,  are  also  used :  Domui  temere  et  nuUo  eon- 
silio  adminigtratur  (Cic.  Iny.  I.  34).  JVihil  homtnem^  niti  qvod  honeetum 
decorumgve  est,  out  admirari  out  optare  oportet,  nuUigve  neqve  homini 
neqvefortunae  succumbere  (Id.  Off.  I.  20).  Ae  non,  et  non^  are  partica^ 
larly  employed  in  the  signification  and  not  much  rather  (when  a  correc- 
tion is  subjoined  to  a  conditional,  interrc^tive,  or  ironical  expression) : 
JVam  si  qyam  Ruhrius  injuriam  9uo  nomine  ae  non  impulsu  tuo  fecisset, 
de  tui  comitis  injuria  qvestum  ad  te  venissent  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  31).  Qvaei 
vera  isti,  qvos  commemoras,  propterea  magistratus  ceperinty  qvod  trium- 
pharanty  et  non^  qvia  commissi  sunt  iis  magistratus,  re  bene  gesta  trium- 
pharint  (Id.  pro  Plane.  25).  C.  Antonius,  tanqvam  extruderetur  a  se- 
natu  in  Macedoniam  ae  non  eontra  prohiberetur  prqfieisci^  cucurrit  (Id. 
Phil.  X.  5).  (Where  on  the  contrary  the  truth  is  first  stated,  and  an 
erroneous  opinion  then  negatived,  it  is  usual  to  employ  non,  not  et  non 
or  sed  non :  Haee  morum  vitia  sunt,  non  senecPutis,  Cic.  Cat  M.  18). 

Obs,  2.  Sometimes  even  the  copulatiye  particle,  which  connects  a  new 
leading  proposition,  is  combined  with  a  negation,  which  belongs  properly 
to  its  subordinate  (protasis) :  Consules  in  Hemieos  eaercitum  duxerunt, 
neqve  inventis  in  agro  hostibus,  JB^erentinum^  urbem  eorum,  vi  oeperunt 
(Liy.  YII.  9=et,  qvum  hostes  in  agro  non  invenissent,  urbem  — .  Hostes 
deustos  phiteos  turrium  videbant,  nee  facile  adire  apertos  ad  awdliandum 
animadvertebant  (Caes.  B.  G.  YII.  26)=et  ammadvertebant,  non  facile  — . 
(The  poets  even  allow  the  et  which  belongs  to  ait  or  inqvit  to  coalesce 
with  a  negative  belonging  to  the  speech  cited,  Neqve,  ait,  sine  numine 
vincit,  Ov.  Met.  XI.  263  ;=:et  ait,  Non  sine  n,  v.) 

b.  Neqve  is  made  use  of^  when  a  negative  proposition  is  con- 
nected by  enim^  tamen,  vera  {neqve  enim,  for  not,  neqve  tamen,  yet 
not,  and  yet  not,  neqve  vera,  but  not,  and  not,  also  not).  Yet  we 
sometimes  find  non  enim,  rarely  non  tamen,  by  which  the  negation 
acquires  greater  emphasis.  {Nam — non  only  when  the  negative  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  word  following.  Neqve  enim — neqve,  and  nam 
neqve — neqve,) 

c.  The  combination  of  two  or  more  negative  members  into  one 
unity  is  denoted  by  neqve — neqve  {nee — nee,  neqve  nee,  nee — neqve), 
neither — nor,  e.g.  neqve  bonus  neqve  malus;  neqve  consilium  miAi 
pkxet  neqve  auctor  probatur.  The  second  member  may  be  made 
more  prominent  by  the  addition  of  vero :  Secundum  genus  cupidi' 
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tatum  Epicurus  nee  ad  potiendum  difficile  esse  censet  nee  vero  ad 
carendum  (Cic.  Tasc.  V.  33).  The  combinatiou  of  an  affirmative 
and  negative  member  is  denoted  by  et — neqve^  both — and  not,  ne- 
qve^et,  both  not — and  (less  frequently  neqve—qve)  :  IntelligitiSy 
Pompefo  et  animum  praesto  fuisse  neqve  consilium  defuisse  (Cic.  Phil. 
XIII.  6).  Patebat  via  et  certa  nee  longa  (Id.  ib.  XI.  2).  Volup^ 
tales  agricolarum  nee  ulla  impediuntur  senectute  et  mihi  ad  sapientis 
vitam  proivime  videntur  accedere  (Id.  Cat.  M.  15).  Homo  nee  meo 
judicio  stulttM  et  stu>  valde  prudens  (Id.  de  Or.  I.  39).  {Ea^  qvo 
intelliffitur,  nee  intemperantiam  propter  se  esse  ftigiendam  temper  an- 
tiamqve  expetendam,  non  qvia  voluptates  fugiat,  sed  qvia  majores 
conseqvatur.  Id.  Finn.  I.  14) 

Ohs.  1.  Instead  of  et — neqve  we  may  employ  et — et  non^  when  the 
negation  in  et  non  (according  to  a.  Obs,  1)  is  intimately  combined  with  a 
word  following,  so  as  to  form  one  idea :  Manlius  et  semper  me  coluit  dili- 
gentissime  et  a  nostris  stiidiis  non  abhorret  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  XIII.  22).  As- 
sentior  tibiy  et  multum  facetias  in  dicendo  prodesse  saepe  et  eas  arte  nullo 
modo  posse  tradi  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  56). 

Obs.  2.  If  a  negation  {non,  neqve,  *  and  not,'  or  a  negative  pronoun, 
also  negOy  nolo)  belongs  to  two  connected  ideas,  these  are  often  themselves 
negatively  connected,  so  that  the  negative  is  repeated  :  Non  enim  solum 
acuenda  nobis  neqve  procudenda  lingva  est,  sed  complendum  pectus  maxi* 
marum  rerum  copia  et  varietate  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  30),  in  English,  we  must 
not  only  whet  and  sharpen  the  tongue.  Minora  dii  negligunt  nee  agellos 
singulorum  nee  viticulas  perseqvuntur  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  35),  and  do  not 
mind  the  fields  and  vines  of  individuals.  Agrum  in  his  regionibus  melio- 
rem  neqve  pretii  majoris  nemo  hahet  (Ter.  Heaut.  I.  1,  12).  In  prose  the 
affirmative  combination  is  used  only  when  the  ideas  are  completely 
blended  into  one :  Nulla  res  tanta  ac  tarn  difficilis  est,  qvam  Q.  Catulus 
non  consilio  regere  possit  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  20).  Nee  tantum  moero- 
rem  ac  luctum  senatui  mors  P.  Clodii  afferebat,  ut  nova  qvaestio  constitue- 
retur  (Id.  pro  Mil.  5).  (The  poets  use  greater  liberty  in  this  respect ; 
yet  it  is  very  unusual  for  a  new  proposition,  to  which  the  negation 
should  also  apply,  to  be  connected  by  et  or  qve).  On  the  other  hand 
the  second  member  may  be  connected  by  aut  or  ve :  Neqve  enim  mari 
venturum  aut  ea  parte  virium  dimicaturum  hostem  eredebant  (Liv.  XXI. 
17).  Non  recito  ubivis  coramve  qvibuslibet  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  73).  (Also 
nee — nee — aut:  Eqvites  kostibus  neqve  sui  colliaendi  neqve  consistendi 
aut  ex  essedis  desiliendi  facultatem  dederunt,  Caes.  B.  G.  V.  17.)  But 
the  connection  of  a  new  proposition,  which  is  also  negative,  by  a  simple 
aut,  is  rare  and  poetical :  Nee  te  hinc  comitem  asportare  Creiisam  fas 
(est)  aut  ille  sinit  superi  regnator  Olympi  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  778).  Aut 
— aut  also  follows  after  a  negation :  Ante  id  tempus  nemo  aut  miles 
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au6  eqves  a  Caeaare  ad  Pompefum  trannerat  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  61).  CoU" 
sciorum  nemo  aut  latuU  aut  fugit  (Lit.  XXIV.  5).  Nondum  aut  pulsus 
remorum  strepituaqve  alius  nauticus  exaudiehiUur  aut  promontoria  chusem 
apefiebant  (Id.  XXII.  19). 

§.  459.  For  et  ne  (or  aut  following  ne)  neve  and  neu  are  made 
use  of :  JSominem  tnortuum  in  urbe  neve  sepelito  neve  unto  (Cic. 
Legg.  II.  23).  Opera  dabatur,  ne  gvod  iis  colloqvium  inter  se  neve 
qvae  commumcatio  conHlii  esset  (Liv.  XXIII.  34).  Caesar  milites 
eohortatus  est,  uti  suae  pristinae  virtutis  memoriam  retinerent  neu 
perturbarentur  animo  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  21)'.  Neve— neve  repeated 
(like  neqve — neqve)  is  used  in  prohibitions  (it  is,  however,  of  rare 
pccurrence  :  Neve  tibi  ad  solem  vergant  vineta  cadentem  neve  inter 
vites  corulum  sere,  Virg.  Q.  II.  298)  and  in  dependent  propositions 
with  ut  preceding  {ut  neve—neve) :  Peto  a  te,  ut  id  neve  in  hoc  reo 
neve  in  aliis  reqviras  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  9). 

Obs.  We  find,  however,  solitary  examples  of  nee  instead  of  neve: 
Teneamw  eum  cursum^  qvi  semper  fuU  optimi  cujusqve^  neqve  ea  signa 
audiamuSy  qvae  receptui  canunt  (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  2).  Nee  hoc  pertitnueris 
(Cic).  Haec  igitur  lex  in  amicitia  sanciatur,  ut  neqve  rogemus  res 
turpes  neqve  faciamus  rogati  (Id.  Lael.  12).  In  the  poets  neve  is  also 
used  instead  of  et  ne^  in  such  a  way  that  the  et  belongs  to  another 
proposition  (as  with  neqve  §.  458  a.  Oba,  2)  :  Neve  for  et  terris  securior 
arduus  aether^  qffectasse  ferunt  regnum  caeleste  CHgantas  (Ov.  Met. 
I.  151). 

§.  460.  Two  negatives  coming  together  do  away  with  the  nega- 
tive signification.  If  the  negative  particle  be  placed  immediately 
before  a  negative  word,  the  universal  negation  alone  is  set  aside, 
and  there  results  an  indefinite  affirmation ;  thus  nonnemo,  not  no  one 
=some  one,  some  few,  nonnullus,  nonnihil,  nonnunqvam,  sometimes. 
If  on  the  other  hand  non  belongs  to  a  predicate,  and  this  (nega- 
tive) predicate  is  asserted  of  a  negative  idea,  there  results  a  univer- 
sal affirmation;  no  one  does  it  not  (omits  to  do  it)=all  without 
exception  do  it :  so  nemo  non,  nullus  non,  all,  nihil  nan,  every  thing, 
numqvam  non,  always,  nusqvam  non,  every  where.  Nemo  Anpinas 
non  Plancio  studuit  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  9).  Nulli  non  fid  nocendum 
satis  virium  est  {Sen^  Ep.  105).  Achilles  nihil  non  arroget  artnis 
(Hor.  A.  P.  122;  let  Achilles  claim  every  thing).  (Concerning  nan 
possum  non,  see  §.  455,  Obs.  3). 

'  Decemitur  ne  domot  pantomimorum  senator  introiretf  ne  egredientes  in  publicum  eqtites 
Romani  cingerent,  aut  aliin  qvam  in  theatrit  tpectarentur  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  77). 
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Obi.  1.  Nee  nan  do  not  stand  together  in  good  prose  simply  as  a 
substitute  for  et^  nor  as  a  waj  of  connecting  two  single  words,  but  they 
are  used  to  carry  on  the  idea,  by  adding,  that  a  certain  other  thing  can- 
not (can  also  not)  be  denied :  Nee  hoe  Zeno  nan  vidU,  sed  verhorum 
magnifieentia  est  delectaius  (Cic.  Finn.  IV.  22),  and  this  also  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  Zeno,  but  — .  Neqye  vero  non  omni  supplicio 
digni  P.  Claudius^  Z.  Jtmius  eonsuhs,  qvi  eontra  auspieia  navigarunt 
(Cic.  DiT.  II.  33),  and  therefore  the  consuls  P.  C.  and  L.  J.  cannot  but 
be  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment.  Nee  enim  is,  qvi  in  te  adhue 
injustior,  qvam  tua  dignitas  postulabatj  fait,  non  magna  signa  dedit  animi 
erga  te  mitigati  (Id.  ad  Fam.  VI.  1 ).  Inferior  writers  and  the  poets  use  nee 
non  also  in  immediate  juxtaposition  {Nee  non  et  !Pjfrii — eonvenere,  Yirg. 
Aen.  I.  707)  and  for  the  connection  of  two  single  ideas  {and  also), 

Ohs,  2.  Two  negatives  do  not  destroy  one  another,  if  either  (a)  a  pro- 
position begins  with  a  general  negation  and  a  single  idea  is  then  brought 
prominently  forward  by  ne — qvidem,  or  if  (b)  a  general  negation  precedes 
and  is  then  repeated  distributively  with  the  single  terms :  Non  enim 
praetereundum  est  ne  id  qvidem  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  60).  Epieurus,  qvidpraeter 
voluptatem  sit  honum,  negat  se posse  ne  suspieari  qvidem  (Id.  Fin.  II.  10). 
Sie  habeas,  nihil  mehercule  te  mihi  nee  caritts  esse  nee  svavius  (Id.  ad  Att. 
V.  1 ;  this  might  also  have  been  expressed  according  to  §.458  c.  Obs,  2, 
aut  earius  aut  svavitts).  Nemo  unqvam  neqvepoeta  neqve  orator  fuU,  qvi 
qvenqvam  meliorem  qvam  se  putaret  (Id.  ib.  XIV.  20).  Non  me  earminibtis 
vineet  nee  Thracius  Orpheus  nee  Lintis  (Virg.  B.  IV.  bb).  {Ea  nescio' 
bant,  nee  vhi,  nee  qvalia  essent,  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  2  e.) 

§.  461.  a.  An  ascending  to  something  higher  is  designated  by 
non  modo,  non  tantum  (not  only),  non  solum  (not  alone) — sed  etiam, 
verum  etiam. 

Obs.  Mode  properly  denotes  rather  the  degree,  solum  the  extent,  but 
no  marked  distinction  is  observed.  Non  tantum  is  not  often  used,  except 
when  the  subject  or  the  predicate  is  common  to  both  clauses.  Instead  of 
sed  eHam  we  find  also  simply  sed,  by  which  a  more  comprehensive  idea, 
which  at  the  same  time  comprises  the  preceding,  is  substituted  in  its 
place  :  Pollio  omnibus  negotiis  non  interfuit  solum,  sed  praefuit  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  I.  6)  ;  but  it  is  also  used  without  this  accessory  signification.  We 
rarely  meet  with  sed — qvoqve,  which  denotes  merely  an  addition,  not  an 
ascending.  The  first  member  may  also  be  a  negative :  non  mode  {non 
solum)  non — sed  etiam  {sed  potius,  sed) :  Non  mode  non  oppugnator,  sed 
etiam  d&fensor  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  31).  Hoc  non  mode  non  pro  me  est,  sed 
eontra  me  est  potius  (Id.  de  Or.  III.  20).  Callierates  non  mode  non  deter^ 
ritus,  sed  ad  matwrandum  coneitatus  est  (Com.  Dion.  8). 

V  The  comic  writers  in  some  few  instances  use  neqve  haud  in  place  of  the  simple 
neqve. 
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b.  In  order  to  denote  an  ascending  to  a  negative  idea  (that  even 
something  which  is  more  probable^  and  of  less  moment^  does  not 
take  place),  fion  modo  or  non  solum  is  combined  with  sed  ne — gri- 
denty  sed  vix  :  Vobis  inter  vos  non  modo  voluntas  conjunct  a  fait  ^  sed 
ne  praeda  qvidem  adhuc  divisa  est  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  11).  In  this 
case  non  modo  or  non  solum  has  usually  another  negative  either 
after  it^  so  that  non  modo,  non  solum  is  asserted  of  the  negative 
idea  {not  only  not,  not  only  no  one,  &c.),  or  before  it,  where  the 
negation  is  common  to  both  clauses  {nemo  non  modo,  nihil  non 
modo,  &c.  No  one,  I  will  not  say),  so  that,  properly  speaking,  the 
negative  is  repeated  in  ne — qvidem :  (a)  Sgo  non  modo  tibi  non 
irascor,  sed  ne  reprehendo  qvidem  factum  tuum  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  18). 
Non  modo  nihil  acqvisiverunty  sed  ne  relictum  qvidem  et  traditum  et 
suum  conservaverunt  (Id.  de  Or.  III.  32).  Non  modo  re  prohibere 
non  licet,  sed  ne  verbo  qvidem  reprehendere  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  47). 
Obscoenitas  non  solum  non  foro  digna,  sed  vix  convivio  liberorum 
(Id.  de  Or.  II.  62).  (b)  Nihil  iis  Verves  non  modo  de  fructu,  sed 
ne  de  bonis  qvidem  suis  reliqvi  fecit  (Id.  Verr.  III.  48).  NtUlum 
non  modo  illustre,  sed  ne  notum  qvidem  factum  (Id.  in  Pis.  1) .  Id 
ne  unqvam  posthac  non  modo  confici,  sed  ne  cogitari  qvidem  possit  a 
civibus,  hodierno  die  providendum  est  (Id.  in  Cat.  lY.  9).  If  both 
clauses  have  a  common  predicate,  to  which  the  negative  belongs, 
and  the  predicate  stands  in  the  last  clause,  the  negation  which  lies 
in  ne — qvidem  {vix)  may  be  referred  to  the  whole,  so  that  instead  of 
non  modo  non  {non  solum  non)  we  have  in  the  first  clause  only  non 
modo  {non  solum)  :  Assentatio  non  modo  amico,  sed  ne  libero  qvidem 
digna  est  (Cic.  Lael.  24).  Senatui  non  solum  juvare  rempublicam, 
sed  ne  lugere  qvidem  licuit  (Id.  in  Pis.  10).  Non  modo  manus  tanti 
exercitus,  sed  ne  vestigium  qvidem  cuiqvam  privato  nocuit  (Id.  pro 
Leg.  Man.  13).  (In  the  complete  form:  Nemini privato  non  modo 
mmms  t.  e,,  sed  ne  vestigium  qvidem  nocuit.)  Advena  non  modo 
civicae,  sed  ne  Italicae  qvidem  stirpis  (Liv.  I.  40  ',=qy%  non  modo — 
stirpis  esset).  Haec  genera  virtutum  non  solum  in  moribus  nostris, 
sed  vix  jam  in  libris  reperiuntur  (Cic.  pro  Cael.  17).  But  the  com- 
plete form  is  also  made  use  of:  Hoc  non  modo  non  laudari,  sed  ne 
concedi  qvidem  potest  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  3).  Sthenius  id  potuit^  qvod 
non  modo  Siculis  nemo,  sed  ne  Sicilia  qvidem  tola  potuisset  (Id. 
Verr.  II.  46). 

Ohs.  1 .  In  the  same  way  it  is  said :  Hoc  non  modo  recte  fieri,  sed 
omnino  fieri  non  potest  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  19).  If  each  clause  has  its  dis- 
tinct predicate,  non  modo,  sed  ne — qvidem,  instead  of  non  modo  non,  is  a 
very  rare  irregularity. 
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Obs,  2.  Nbi  modo  (not  non  solum)  also  stands  with  sed  {sed  etiam^ 
verum,  verum  etiam)  following,  in  the  signification ;  I  will  not  say  {wm 
dico),  when  it  is  intended  to  shew  that  the  first  clause  comprises  too 
much,  and  that  we  must  abide  by  the  second  and  more  limited  one : 
Qvae  civitas  est  in  Asia^  qvae  non  modo  imperatoris  aut  legatiy  sed  unius 
tribuni  militum  animos  ac  spiritus  capere  possit  ?  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  22). 
Bine  ulla  non  modo  religione^  verum  etiam  dissimulatione  (Id.  Verr.  V.  1). 
Qoid  hdbeSy  qvod  possis  dicere,  qvamobrem  non  modo  mihi,  sed  cuiqvam 
anteponare?  (Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  18),  (Num  exploratum  cuiqvam  esse 
potest,  qvomodo  sese  habiturum  sit  corpus,  non  dico  ad  annum,  sed  ad  ves- 
perum  ?  Cic.  Fin.  II.  28.     We  find  also  non  dicam,  in  the  future.) 

Obs.  3.  Non  modo  {non  solum)  may  also  be  put  after  the  leading  clause, 
in  order  to  indicate  that  of  which  the  assertion  naturally  holds  first  and 
most  of  all :  Secundas  etiam  res  nostras,  non  modo  adversas,  pertimesce- 
ham  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  1 4),  '  and  not  only.'  If  the  leading  assertion  be 
negative  {non,  ne — qvidem),  non  modo  expresses  what  is  denied  still  more 
strongly  {much  less,  to  say  nothing  of) :  Nullum  meum  minimum  dictum, 
non  modo  factum  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  9).  Apollinis  oracula  nunqvam  ne  me- 
diocri  qvidem  cuiqvam,  non  modo  prudenti,  probata  sunt  (Cic.  Div.  II.  55). 
{Nedum,  not  to  mention  that  — ;  then  also  without  a  verb  as  an  adverb ; 
not  to  say==much  less ;  from  Livy  downwards  it  occurs  also  without  a 
negative  preceding  ;  not  to  say = much  more.) 

§.  462.  a.  Of  other  particular  negative  expressioRS  we  may  notice 
the  following :  non  ita,  not  so  very  {non  ita  magnus,  haud  ita  mag- 
nus) ;  non  item,  not  in  the  same  way=not  on  the  other  hand  (or 
simply  not,  in  antitheses  with  the  foregoing  predicate  understood : 
Corporum  offensiones  sine  culpa  accidere  possunt,  animorum  non 
item,  Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  14) ;  nondum,  not  yet  {neqvedum,  and  not  yet, 
sometimes  for  nondum ;  nullusdum,  nihildum,  vixdum ;  also  nondum 
etiam)^;  non  jam,  no  more,  no  longer;  tantum  non,  modo  non, 
almost  (strictly,  only  this  not,  so  that  this  one  thing  is  wanting : 
tantum  non  adportas  et  muros  bellum  est,  Liv.  XXV.  15) ;  nihil  ad* 
modum  {admodum  nihil),  as  good  as  nothing. 

b.  The  words  nemo  and  ne,  with  some  verbs  which  contain  a 
negation  in  themselves  {riolo,  nescio,  and  particularly  nego),  are  by 
an  inaccuracy  of  expression  sometimes  put  in  such  a  way,  that 
in  a  subjoined  (antithetical)  clause  only  the  affirmative  idea  con- 
tained in  the  words  is  understood  {omnes,  ut,  volo,  scio,  dico)  : 

^  Not  nemo  dam,  but  adkac  nemo.  Adhuc  non,  and  atihuc  nihil  are  also  used,  when 
the  negation  is  closely  connected  with  another  idea :  Adhuc  de  isto  periculo  nihil  audivi 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  IX.  17  )i  hitherto  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it. 
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Netno  extulit  eum  verbis,  qvi  ita  dixisset,  ut,  qvi  adetseni,  inieUige-^ 
rent,  qvid  diceret,  sed  contempsit  eum,  qvi  minus  id  facere  potuuset 
(Cic.  de  Or.  III.  14).  Appius  collegis  in  castra  scribit,  ne  Firgimo 
commeatum  dent  atqve  etiam  in  custodia  habeant  (Liv.  III.  46). 
Pleriqve  negant  Caesarem  in  custodia  mansurum  posiukUaqve  haec 
ab  eo  interposita  esse,  gvominus,  qvod  opus  esset  ad  bellum  a  nobis 
pararetur  (Cic.  ad  Att.  VII.  15)=8ay  that  Caesar  will  not  keep 
Ms  engagement,  but  — . 


PAET  THE  THIED. 


Order  and  Position  of  the  Words  and  Proposition^^ 


CHAPTER    I. 

Of  the  Order  of  the  Words  in  the  Proposition. 

§.463.  Since  in  Latin  the  connection  and  construction  of  the 
words  may  easily  be  known  from  their  inflection^  their  position  is 
not  determined  by  such  strict  and  definite  rules  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  English  and  other  modern  languages,  but  is  regulated  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  the  individual 
words  according  to  the  sense  of  the  passage^  and  sometimes  also 
by  a  regard  to  euphony. 

Obs.  The  position  of  the  words  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  grammatical  order,  founded  on  their  mutual  relations.  This  order  is 
sometimes  called  the  Construction,  and  the  giving  it  \a  called  construing 
the  sentence. 

§.  464.  The  most  simple  arrangement  of  the  words  is  this ;  that 
the  subject,  with  what  belongs  to  it,  stands  first,  and  the  predicate 
follows  afterwards  in  such  a  way,  that  the  verb  usually  stands  last, 
in  order  to  combine  the  whole  proposition,  while  the  object  and 
the  object  of  relation,  or  the  predicative  noun,  with  the  other  defi- 
nitions of  the  verb  (ablative,  prepositions  with  cases,  adverbs)  are 
placed  in  the  middle.  Generally  speaking  the  word  which  is  go- 
verned by  another  and  helps  to  define  it  (with  the  exception  of  the 
genitive  when  depending  on  a  substantive)  is  placed  before  the 
word  which  governs  or  is  defined  by  it  {ffloriae  cupiduSy  hostes  per- 
seqvi).  Of  those  words  which  are  used  to  define  the  predicate  that 
part  stands  first,  which  according  to  the  sense  and  design  of  the 
passage  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  first  thought  of: 
Romani  Jovi  templum  in  Capitolio  condiderunt,  JRomani  temp  turn 
in  Capitolio  Jovi,  Junoni,  Minervae  condiderunt.  Numa  Pompi^ 
lius  omnium  consensu  rex  creatus  est.    But  usually  the  object  is  put 
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before  the  other  words  which  help  to  define  the  verb,  so  that  these 
stand  as  near  as  possible  to  it  {hostem  eqvitatu  ierrere).  Interro- 
gative propositions  begin  with  the  interrogative  word  and  what 
belongs  to  it^  subordinate  propositions  with  the  conjunction  or  the 
relative  pronoun. 

§.  465.  a.  The  simple  arrangement  of  the  words  is  so  far  de- 
parted from  for  the  sake  of  emphasis^  that  the  word  on  which  a 
particular  stress  is  laid^  as  forming  an  antithesis  to  some  other 
idea^  either  expressed  or  floating  in  the  mind^  is  put  before  the 
less  important  word,  which  would  otherwise  precede  it,  e.g.  the 
governing  word  before  that  which  it  governs,  or  the  word  which 
helps  to  define  the  verb  before  the  object :  Caesar  eqvitatu  terrere 
hostem  qvam  cpminus  pugnare  maluit.  If  for  the  sake  of  antithesis 
or  for  some  other  reason  a  word  is  to  be  put  prominently  forward 
as  the  most  important  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  whole 
proposition  (e.  g.  when  the  predicate  is  asserted  as  something  re- 
markable or  surprising  of  a  subject  that  is  well  known  and  readily 
anticipated),  this  word  is  put  at  the  beginning  without  reference  to 
its  grammatical  class  or  construction  :  Movit  me  oratio  iua.  Sua 
vilia  insipientes  et  suam  culpam  in  senectutem  conferunt  (Cic.  Cat. 
M.  5).  Honest  a  magis  qvam  prudens  oratio  visa  est,  A  mails 
mors  abducit,  non  a  bonis  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  34).  An  idea,  to  which 
the  proposition  points  from  the  beginning,  and  which  completes 
the  sense  in  realizing  the  anticipation  held  out,  or  on  which  the 
thought  dwells,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  may  be  placed  with  em- 
phasis at  the  end  of  the  proposition  :  Seqvemur  igitur  hoc  tempore 
et  in  hac  occasions  potissimum  Stoicos  (Cic.  Off.  I.  2).  Helvetii 
dicebant,  sibi  esse  in  animo  iter  per  provinciam  facere,  propterea 
qvod  aliud  iter  haberent  nullum  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  17).  Attici  vita 
et  oratio  eonsecuta  mihi  videtur  difficillimam  illam  societatem 
gravitatis  cum  humanitate  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  I). 

Ohs,  1.  Sometimes  the  verb  is  put  first  only  to  avoid  separating  the 
other  connected  words,  or  to  give  prominence  to  one  of  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  form  the  transition :  Erant  ei  veteres  inimicUiae  cum 
duohus  Hosciis  Amerinis  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  6). 

Ohs.  2.  When  the  verb  stands  before  the  object,  some  emphasis, 
though  it  may  be  but  slight,  usually  falls  on  the  notion  contained  in  the 
verb.  In  the  arrangement,  Ztiber  tuus  exspectationem  meam  vicit^  the 
expectation  entertained  of  the  book  is  first  thought  of,  and  then  the  fact, 
that  it  has  been  surpassed ;  in  the  arrangement.  Liber  tuus  vicit  exspec- 
tationem meam,  the  effect  of  the  book  is  put  prominently  forward.     But 
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where  there  is  no  motive  for  giving  prominence  to  either  idea,  the  first 
arrangement  is  preferred.  It  constitutes  an  exception  to  thb  rule  when 
an  important  object  consisting  of  a  union  of  several  words  is  emphatically 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  proposition. 

Obs,  3.  The  verb  ium  is  often  put  without  any  emphasis  before  the 
predicative  noun,  particularly  in  definitions,  or  when  the  description  con- 
sists of  several  emphatic  words  :  Vvrtm  est  absolutio  naturae,  Svevorum 
^ens  est  huge  maxima  et  hellieosissima  Germanorum  omnium  (Caes.  B. 
G.  IV.  1). 

Ohs,  4.  The  participle  of  a  passive  verb  formed  with  est  {sum)  is  not 
unfrequently  separated  firom  its  auxiliary.  Especially  it  may  be  observed, 
that  sometimes  the  participle  stands  first,  then  the  subject,  or  something 
that  helps  to  define  the  proposition,  and  last  of  all  est :  Omne  argentum 
dblatum  ex  Sicilia  est  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  16),  Tecum  mihi  instituenda  oratio 
est  (Id.  Fin.  V.  29)  ;  sometimes  est  {sit)  stands  unaccented  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  proposition,  and  the  participle  is  put  last :  qvi  in 
Jbrtunae  perieulis  sunt  ao  varietate  versati  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  50 ;  compare 
§.  472  b). 

b.  Belative  words,  which  refer  hack  to  what  precedes,  can  never 
(in  prose)  be  dislodged  from  the  first  place.  Relatives,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  refer  to  a  demonstrative  proposition  following,  as  well 
as  interrogative  pronouns,  may  stand  after  a  very  emphatic  word : 
Romam  qvae  asportata  sunt,  ad  aedem  Honoris  et  Virtutis  videmus 
(Cic.  Verr.  IV.  54;  in  opposition  to  what  remained  in  Syracuse). 
Tarentum  vero  qva  vigilantia,  qvo  consilio  {Fabius)  recepit?  (Id. 
Cat.  M.  4).  So  likewise,  when  a  conjunctional  subordinate  propo- 
sition precedes  the  leading  proposition,  the  conjunction  may  stand 
after  one  or  several  words  which  have  a  particular  emphasis,  fre- 
quently after  pronouns,  which  refer  to  something  preceding.  Haec 
tu,  Eruci,  si  tot  et  tanta  nactus  esses  in  reo,  qvamdiu  diceres  ?  (Cic. 
Bosc.  Am.  82).  Romam  ut  nuntiatum  est,  Fejos  captos,  velut  ex 
insperato  immensum  gaudium  fuit  (Liv.  V.  82).  In  prose  the  verb 
is  never  put  before  the  relative  or  the  conjunction. 

Ohs,  Ut  and  ne,  even  where  the  leading  proposition  comes  first,  have 
sometimes  one  or  several  words  before  them  :  tempore  et  loco  constituto, 
in  eoUoqvkfmuti  depace  veniretur  (Sail.  Jug.  113).  Oatilina  postulabat, 
patres  conscripti  ne  qvid  de  se  temere  crederent  (Id.  Cat.  31).  In  parti- 
cular a  negative  word  often  stands  before  ut^  signifying  so  that  (vix  ut^ 
nemo  ut,  nihil  wtj  nullus  ut ;  also  prope  ut,  paene  ut), 

§.  466.  a.  An  adjective,  which  belongs  to  a  substantive  as  its 
attribute,  or  a  genitive,  which  is  governed  by  a  substantive,  usually 
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stands  after  the  substantive,  but  may  stand  before  it^  wbere  we 
wish  to  give  particular  prominence  to  the  definition  contained  in 
the  adjective  or  genitive  (for  the  sake  of  antithesis  or  any  other 
reason) :  Ex  rerum  copia  verba  nascuntur.  FUiorum  laudibtu  etiam 
patres  cohonestantur.     Tusciis  ager  Romano  adjacet  (Liv.  II.  49). 

Ohs.  1.  In  titles,  names,  and  customary  appellations,  the  adjective  or 
genitive  often  has  a  fixed  and  definite  place  after  the  substantive :  CivU 
HomanuSy  populus  Bomanus,  res  familiaris,  aes  aliem&m,  jus  civile^  via 
Appia,  maltster  eqvitum^  tribunus  mUitum.  In  this  case  the  arrangement 
is  very  seldom  altered  on  account  of  some  unusual  emphasis  laid  on  this 
part  of  the  appellation. 

Ohs,  2.  Demonstrative  pronouns  stand  before  the  substantive,  if  no 
particular  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  latter  :  Incendium  curiae,  oppug^ 
nationem  aedium  M.  Lepidi,  caedem  hanc  ipsam  eontra  rempublicam 
senatw  factum  esse  decrevit  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  5). 

b.  Between  a  substantive  and  its  adjective  there  may  stand  defi- 
nitions belonging  to  the  substantive  or  to  the  adjective :  Summum 
eloqventiae  studium;  in  sumtna  bonorum  ac  fortium  virorum  copia  ; 
noctumus  in  urbem  adventus;  nostra  in  amicos  benevolentia;  in 
summis,  qvae  nos  urgent,  difficultatibus.  (But  it  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed, in  summa  copia  bonorum  ac  fortium  virorum,  and,  if  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  genitive,  in  bonorum  ac  fortium  viro-- 
rum  summa  copia.)  Homo  omnibus  virtutibus  omatus  {omatus  omni- 
bus virtutibus  homo,  but  also,  omnibus  virtutibus  omatus  homo,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  emphasis  that  may  be  laid  on  the  words.) 
{Homo  summo  ingenio,  summa  ingenio  homo,  summo  homo  ingenioy.  So 
likewise  a  preposition  which  belongs  to  the  governing  substantive 
may  be  inserted  with  its  case  between  it  and  the  genitive,  some- 
times too  a  relative  clause :  Ex  illo  caelesti  Epicuri  de  regula  et 
Judicio  volumine  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  16).  Cato  inimicitias  multas  gessit 
propter  Hispanorum,  apud  qvos  consul  fuerat,  injurias  (Id.  Div.  in 
Caec.  20). 

§.  467.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  oratorical  style,  the  defini- 
tions which  belong  to  a  substantive  are  separated  from  it,  so  as  to 
fix  the  attention  on  them  more  particularly,  while  the  words  which 
are  inserted  between  them  are  less  prominent ;  but  nothing  must 
be  interposed  which  would  make  the  construction  ambiguous  or 
uncertain.     Thus  one  may  separate — 

*  Permagmtm  cptirni  ponduM  argenti  (Cic  Phil.  II.  27),  so  placed  to  giro  a  prominence 
to  both  adjectives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  argenti,  which  fonns  an  antithesis  with 
other  words,  to  the  last  place. 
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a.  The  adjective  (pronoun)  from  the  substantive,  so  that  the  adjectiye 
is  put  more  forward  or  further  back  :  Qvatridui  sermonem  superioribus 
ad  te  perseriptum  libria  misimus  (Cic.  Tusc.  Y.  4).  Sine  ulla  rerum 
extpectatione  meliorum  (Id.  ib.  IV.  8).  Magna  nobis  pueris,  Q.  frater^ 
si  fnemoria  tefies,  opinio  fuit,  L,  Orassum,  &c.  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  1).  Some- 
times only  a  single  unaccented  word  (e.  g.  a  pronoun  as  the  subject  or 
object,  an  adverb,  &c.)  is  inserted :  Hie  me  dolor  angit ;  hoc  ego  periculo 
moveor.    Magna  nuper  laetitia  affectus  sum. 

b.  The  name  and  the  apposition  :  Oravissimus  auetor  in  originihus 
dixit  CatOj  morem  apud  majores  huncjuisse^  &c.  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  2). 

c.  The  genitive  and  the  governing  word,  so  that  this  or  the  genitive 
stands  first:  Peto  igitur  a  te,  qvoniam  id  nobis^  Antonio  hominibus  id 
aetatis  oner  is  ab  horum  adoleseentium  studiis  imponitur,  ut  exponas,  &c. 
(Cic.  de  Or.  I,  47).  Stoioorum,  non  ignoras,  qvam  sit  subttle,  vel  spino^ 
sttmpotius  disserendi  genus  (Id.  Finn.  III.  ]). 

I 

§.  468.  Adverbs^  which  belong  to  a  verb,  usually  stand  next  to 
it  (before  it,  if  it  concludes  the  proposition) ;  but  they  may  either 
be  placed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
sentence,  or  be  inserted  without  emphasis  between  the  more  pro- 
minent words,  e.  g.  Magna  nuper,  M.  Tulli,  laetitia  affecttis  sum* 
Bellum  civile  opinione  plerumqve  et  fama  gubemaiur  (Cic.  Phil.  V, 
10;  compare  §.  472  b).  Adverbs,  which  belong  to  an  adjective  or 
another  adverb,  almost  invariably  stand  before  it,  and  adverbs  of 
degree  always^.  Sometimes  the  adverb  of  degree  may  stand  em- 
phatically at  the  commencement,  and  the  adjective  be  put  further 
back:  Hoc  si  Sulpicius  noster  faceret,  mulio  efus  oratio  esset pres* 
sior  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  23).  The  negative  particles  always  stand 
before  the  word  to  which  they  belong,  and  therefore  before  the 
verb,  when  they  apply  to  the  whole  proposition. 

Obs.  The  interrogative  qvam  is  often  separated  from  the  adjective  by 
the  unaccented  sum :  Earum  causarum  qvanta  qvamqve  sitjusta  unaqvae^ 
qve  videamtts  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  5).  {Tarn  in  bona  causa  is  a  rare  form  of  ex- 
pression for  in  torn  bona  causa.) 

§.469.  The  prepositions  (those  of  one  syllable  especially)  are  some- 
times inserted  between  an  adjective  which  has  the  emphasis  (numeral, 
adjective  of  multitude,  superlative),  or  a  pronoun,  and  the  substantive : 
trUfus  de  rebus;  multis  de  causis  ;  paucos  post  menses  ;  magna  ex  parte ; 

^  Jam  mtnct  now  already,  in  opposition  to  the  futuie ;  mine  jam,  now,  in  opposition  to 
tbe  past,  with  an  intimation  of  «9xne  recent  change^ 
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summa  cum  cura;  qva  de  causa;  ea  de  causa;  qva  in  urhe;  muUot  ante 
annos.  It  is  not  usual  in  good  prose  to  put  the  preposition  between  the 
genitive  and  the  substantive  :  dearum  in  mente  (except  when  the  genitiye 
is  a  relative  or  demonstrative  pronoun :  qvorum  de  virtuiibus). 

Ohs,  1.  Some  prepositions  of  two  syllables  {antCy  circa,  penes^  vUra^ 
but  especially  contra,  inter,  propter)  are  sometimes  put  after  a  relative 
pronoun  (without  a  substantive),  e.  g.  n,  gvoa  inter  erai  ;  is,  qvem  contra 
venerat,  (So  likewise  we  find  Jundus,  negotium,  qvo  de  agitur ;  and 
rarely,  qvos  ad,  hunc  post,  hunc  juxta,  hunc  adversus),  A  few  later 
writers  (as  Tacitus),  imitating  the  freedom  of  the  poets,  go  still  further  in 
the  transposing  (anastrophe)  of  the  prepositions^ 

Obs,  2.  A  preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case  ;  a.  by  a  genitive 
belonging  to  the  latter,  and  that  even  with  a  subordinate  proposition  at- 
tached to  it :  propter  Sispanorum,  apud  qvos  consul  fiter<U,  injurias  (Cic. 
Div.  in  Caec.  20) ;  b.  by  an  adverb  belonging  to  the  word  governed  by 
the  preposition  :  ad  bene  beateqve  vivendum  ;  c.  (rarely)  by  an  object  of 
the  word  governed,  if  this  is  a  participle  or  adjective :  in  bella  gerentibus 
(Cic.  Brut.  12  ;  the  ordinary  construction  would  be,  in  iis,  gvi  bella  ge- 
runt)  ;  adversus  hostilia  ausos  (Liv.  I.  59) ;  d.  (rarely)  by  a  copulative 
adverb,  or  one  that  expresses  assurance  :  post  enim  Chrysippwn  (Cic.  Fin. 
II.  13;  usually,  jpo«^  Chrysippum  enim)  ;  contra  mehercule  meum  judicium 
(Id.  at  Att.  XI.  7).  The  unaccented  particles  qve,  ne,  ve,  are  also  some- 
times appended  to  a  preposition  of  one  syllable  (e.  g.  exgve  iis,  deve  eolo- 
niis,  postve  ea,  inqve  re  eo  meliore,  qvo  major  est ;  cumqve  libellis)  ;  but 
they  are  more  usually  annexed  to  the  substantive  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition :  de  consilio  destitit,  in  patriamqve  rediit. 

§.  470.  The  prepositions  are  repeated  with  substantives  that 
follow  each  other,  when  we  wish  to  mark  the  ideas  distinctly, 
and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  blended  into  one  (a  te  et  a  tuis), 
consequently  always  with  et — et  {et  in  bello  et  in  pace),  nee — 
nee,  usually  with  aut — aut,  and  vel — vel,  and  after  nisi  {in  nulla 
re  nisi  in  virtute),  and  after  a  comparative  {in  nulla  re  melius 
qvam  in  virtute) ;  on  the  contrary,  not  with  words  which  are  con- 
nected by  qye, 

Obs.  1.  With  et'-et  and  aut — aut  the  preposition  may  sometimes 
be  put  before  the  conjunction:  cum  et  noctumo  et  diumo  metu  (Cic. 
Tusc.  V.  23). 

Obs,  2.  Some  prepositions  of  one  syllable  are  often  repeated  without 
any  particular  reason.  Inter  is  frequently  repeated  after  interest  {interest 
inter  argumentum  eonclusionemqve  rationis  et  inter  mediocrem  animadver- 

*  Faesulas  inter  Arretiumqve  ;  Liv.  XXII.  3. 
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tioTtem,  Cic.  Finn.  I.  9),  and  occasionallj  also  at  other  times,  particu- 
larly in  the  poets  {Nutor  componere  liiet  inter  Peliden  festindt  et  inter 
Airiden,  Hor.  Ep.  I.  2,  12). 

Ohe.  3.  A  substantive  cannot  in  Latin  be  referred  to  two  prepositions  ; 
we  must  say,  ante  adempostve  earn  (not  antepostve  aciem). 

§.  471.  The  following  observations  apply  to  the  position  of  cer- 
tain particles  which  connect  the  discourse.  Enim,  for^  always 
stands  after  one  word^  seldom  after  two.  (Nam  always  at  the  be- 
ginnings and  so  also  namqve  in  the  best  prose.)  Ergo,  therefore^ 
stands  either  at  the  beginning,  or  after  another  emphatic  word 
{Hunc  ergo,  qyid  ergo,  &c.) ;  when  it  denotes  not  a  conclusion, 
but  only  a  transition  in  the  discourse,  it  is  almost  always  put  after 
a  word.  It  is  usual  to  put  igitur  after  one  or  two  words  {QiAd 
habes  igitur,  qvod  mutatum  veils  ?),  or  even  last,  after  several  words 
that  are  closely  connected  {Ejus  bono  fruendum  est  igitur,  Cic. 
Tusc.  Y.  23).  Yet  it  is  also  put  first  in  some  writers  (e.  g.  Sallust) 
more  frequently  than  others.  {Itaqve,  therefore,  consequently, 
very  rarely  stands  after  a  word  in  good  prose.)  Tamen  stands  at 
the  beginning,  except  where  a  single  word  is  made  emphatic  by 
antithesis.  Etiam,  also,  even,  stands  generally  before  the  indivi- 
dual word  to  which  it  belongs,  but  it  is  also  put  after  it,  especially 
if  the  word  is  made  more  emphatic  by  being  removed  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence.  Qvoqve,  also  (in  good  writers),  always 
stands  after  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  and  which  contains  the 
new  idea  that  is  added:  Me  qvoqve  hctec  ars  decepit ;  tud  qvoqve 
causa.  So  likewise  qvidem  is  always  put  after  the  word,  which  is 
thus  made  prominent  and  opposed  to  others:  Nostrum  qvidem 
studium  vides,  qvam  tibi  sit  paratum.  Id  nosfortasse  non  perfecimus  ; 
conati  qvidem  saepissime  sumus  (Cic.  Or.  62,  at  least).  L.  qvidem  Phi- 
lippus  gloriari  solebat,  &c.  (Id.  Off.  II.  15;  where  qvidem  is  put  after 
the  praenomen,  although  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  whole  name,  and  this 
order  is  always  observed  where  two  words  are  intimately  connected). 
Ae  Metellum  qvidem  eximia  ejus  virtus  defended  The  same  holds 
good  of  demum,    {Nunc  demum ;  sexto  demum  anno.) 

Ohs.  1.  If  enm,  autem,  or  igitur  comes  together  with  est  or  sunt^  the 
verb  is  usually  put  (unaccented)  in  the  second  place,  if  the  proposition 
begins  with  the  word  on  which  the  emphasis  is  laid,  e.  g.  Qvis  est  enim  ; 
nemo  est  autem.  Sapientia  est  enim  una^  qvae  maestitiam  peUat  ex  animis 
(Cic.  Finn.  I.  43).  Magna  est  enim  vis  humanitatis  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  22). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  third  place  if  the  emphasis 
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fyjls  more  on  the  following  words,  e.  g.  Oupiditaiet  enim  9unt  inaUiabiles 
(Id.  Finn.  I.  13).        " 

Ohs,  2.  Concerning  some  other  words,  which  alwajs  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  proposition,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  is  noticed  else- 
where, as  on  inqvitf  §.  162  b,  0&«.,  on  autem  and  vero,  §.  437  Obs.j  on 
qvisqve,  §.  495. 

§.  472.  a.  Words  which  belong  at  the  same  time  to  several  con- 
nected words,  are  regularly  put  either  before  or  after  all  of  them : 
Hostes  victoriae  non  omen  modo,  sed  gratiUationem  praeceperunt. 
Amidtiam  nee  um  nee  ratione  habent  cognitam.  Yet  the  common 
word  is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  first  member  of  the  sentence, 
while  the  second  member  follows,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  promi- 
nence to  each  :  Ante  Laelii  aetatem  et  Scipionis  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  3). 
Qvaepopulari  gloria  decor ari  in  Lucullo  debuerunt,  eafere  9uni  et 
Graecis  Utteris  celebrata  et  Latinia  (Id.  Acad.  II.  2). 

b.  In  other  cases  also,  particularly  in  the  rhetorical  style,  another 
word  that  is  less  accented  is  inserted  between  two  connected  words 
(e.  g.  the  object,  the  subject,  the  verb  of  the  proposition,  fitc),  by  which 
means  the  mind  is  induced  to  dwell  more  on  each,  or  the  last  is  added 
as  a  supplement:  Ipse  Sulla  ah  se  hominem  atqve  ah  exercitu  suo 
removit  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  15).  Saec  vox,  Givis  Romanus  sum,  saepe  muUis 
in  ultimis  terris  opem  inter  harharos  et  salutem  tulit  (Id.  ib.  V.  57). 
Oppida,  in  qvibu8  consistere  praetores  et  convenfus  agere  solent 
(Id.  ib.  V.  11).  Aqvila  ilia,  qvam  tibi  ac  tuis  omnibus  perniciosam 
esse  confido,  etfunestamfuturam  (Id.  in  Cat.  I.  9). 

§.  473.  a.  Words,  by  which  cognate  or  opposite  ideas  are  pro- 
minently set  forth  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  put  close  toge- 
ther: Qpaedam  falsa  veri  epeciem  habent,  Seqvere,  qvo  tua  te 
virtus  ducet, 

b.  If  two  coordinate  propositions  or  two  series  of  connected 
words  form  an  antithesis,  in  which  the  separate  words  correspond, 
the  second  proposition  or  series  is  sometimes  inverted,  instead  of 
repeating  the  same  arrangement,  in  order  to  make  the  antithesis 
more  striking;  so  that  the  word  which  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  member  finds  its  counterpart  at  the  end  of  the  last 
(Chiasmus)  ™  :  Cum  summa  testificatione  tuorum  in  se  officiorum  et 
amoris  erga  te  sui  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  1).  Ratio  nostra  consentit,  re- 
pugnat  oratio  (Id.  Fin.  III.  3).     Clariorem  inter  Bomanos  deditio 

"  Xtoff/jihs  from  x^d^tip,  to  place  crosswise. 
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Posiumium  gvam  Pontium  incruenta  victoria  inter  Samniies  fecit 
(Liv.  IX.  12). 

§.474.  The  poetical  arrangement  of  words  b  distinguished  from  that 
followed  in  prose  by  i  mucii  greater  freedom,  and  also  by  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  regulated  not  only  by  the  sense  and  emphasis,  but  often 
by  the  necessity  of  the  verse.  The  freedom  is  shewn  in  the  circumstance, 
that  words  which  are  connected  together  in  meaning,  and  in  prose  would 
stand  together,  are  often  separated,  and  words,  which  in  prose  have  a 
definite  place  assigaed  to  tnen  ,  are  transposed  to  another  pai*t  of  the 
sentence.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  the  construction  be  not 
thereby  rendered  doubtful  or  ambigpious.  The  following  are  the  cases 
most  frequently  met  with  : — 

a.  Adverbs  and  prepositions  with  their  cases  (ablatives  without  a  pre- 
position) are  separated  from  the  verbs  or  participles,  to  which  they  be- 
long :  lUe,  datis  vadibus  qvi  rure  eztractus  in  urbem  est,  solos  felices 
viventes  clamat  isi  ur^^C^or.  Sat.  I.  1,  12). 

b.  Adjectives  and  genitives  are  arbitrarily  separated  by  other  words 
from  the  substantive  to  which  they  belong :  Saevae  memorem  Junonis  oh 
tram  (Virg.  Aen.  1. 4).  Ijf>se  deum  tibi  me  claro  demittit  Olympo  regnator 
(Id.  ib.  IV.  268).  In  parucular  it  frequently  happens  that  a  substantive 
and  its  adjective  or  participle  are  put  separately  in  the  two  divisions  of  a 
hexameter  or  pentameter  :  Egressi  optata  potiuniur  Troes  arena  (Id.  ib. 
I.  172).     Ponitur  adpatrios  barhara  praeda  deos  (Ov.  Her.  I.  26). 

c.  Prepositions  are  not  only  put  arbitrarily  between  an  adjective  or  a 
genitive  and  its  substantive  {Trojano  ah  sangvine  ;  qvif^us  orhis  db  oris)^ 
but  also  stand  after  the  substantive  with  the  adjective  (puppi  deturhat  ah 
alta),  or  even  with  the  genitive  {ora  sub  Augusti),  They  are  also  put 
(but  rarely,  and  generally  only  the  dissyllables)  altogether  after  their  case  : 
maria  omnia  circum  ;  acres  inter  nwneretur  (Kor.  Sat.  I.  3,  53). 

Obs,  Sometimes  another  word,  unconnected  with  the  substantive,  is  in- 
serted between  the  preposition  and  its  case  :  Vulneraqve  ilia  gerens,  qvae 
circum  plurima  muros  accepit  patrios  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  278)  :  Ultor  ad 
ipse  suos  caelo  deseendit  honores  (Ov.  Fast.  V.  551) ;  and  even  where 
the  case  precedes  the  preposition  by  which  it  is  governed :  Vitiis  nemo 
sine  nasoitwr  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  3,  69).  A  preposition,  which  belongs  to  two 
substantives,  is  sometimes  attached  only  to  the  last:  Foedera  vel  Qabiis 
vel  cum  rigidis  aegvata  Sabinis  (Hor.  £p.  II.  1,  25). 

d.  The  conjunctions  et,  nee  (rarely  aut^  vel)  and  sed  (sed  enim)  are 
sometimes  put  after  a  word  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  :  Qvo 
gemitu  eonversi  animi,  eompulsus  et  omnis  impetus  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  73). 
Progeniem  sed  enim  3}rojano  ah  sangvine  dud  audierat  (Id.  ib.  I.  19). 
The  same  is  done  with  Uie  relative  pronoun  (which  sometimes  stands 
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after  seyeral  words)  :  j^rma  tirumqve  cano,  Trajae  gvi  primui  ab 
ventt,  Tu  numina  ponti  Vteta  domas^  ipturnqviBy  regit  qvi  numina  ponti 
(Ov.  Met.  v.  370).  The  same  holds  of  nam  and  namqve.  Conjunctions, 
which  connect  subordinate  propositions,  are  often  removed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  proposition. 

e.  Copulative  and  disjunctive  conjunctions  {et^  acy  atgve^  neqve^  neve — 
auty  f>el)  are  not  always  followed  immediately  bj  the  second  member  ac- 
cording to  the  construction,  but  one  or  more  words,  which  relate  to  both 
members  in  common,  are  interposed :  Invidia  atqve  vigent  ubi  erimina 
(Hor.  Sat.  I.  3,  61).  Qpum  lectului  aut  me  porticus  exeepit  (Id.  ib. 
I.  4,  133).  Caestus  ipsiue  et  Seradis  arma  (Virg.  Aen.  V.  410). 
Neo  dulces  amores  spemepuer  neqve  tu  choreas  (Hor.  Od.  I.  9,  15). 

f.  The  particles  qve^  ne^  ve^  are  sometimes  removed  from  the  word,  to 
which  they  properly  belong,  to  some  word,  common  to  both  members  of 
the  sentence,  usually  the  verb :  Hie  jacet  immiti  coneumptus  morte  Ti- 
hulhtSj  Messalam  terra  dttm  seqviturqve  mart  (Tib.  I.  3,  55).  Non 
Pylademferro  violare  ausueve  s  or  or  em  (Hor.  Sat.  II.  3, 139).  {Facie 
eras  mediueqve  helli^  Id.  Od.  IL  19,  28.) 

Ohe,  Sometimes  qve  is-  removed  from  the  first  word  of  a  new  proposi- 
tion to  the  second  or  third :  {Furor  hie)  semper  in  ohtutu  mentem  vetat 
esse  mahrumt  Fraesentis  casus  immemoremqve  fadt  (Ov.  Tr.  IV.  1,  39). 
{Braehia  sustuleraty  Diqve  o  eommuniter  omnes^  dixerat,  pareite  [Ov. 
Met.  YI.  262]  instead  of  dixeratqvCj  Di^  &c.) 

g.  A  substantive  common  to  two  connected  propositions  is  sometimes 
not  introduced  till  the  second  clause,  or  an  adjective  and  its  substantive 
are  put  each  in  a  separate  clause:  Transmittunt  cursu  campos  atqve 
agmina  cervi  puherulentd  fugd  glomerant  (Virg.  Aen.  IV.  154).  An  sit 
mihi  gratior  ulla,  qvove  magis  optem  fessas  demittere  naves,  qvam  qvae 
Dardanium  tellus  mihi  servat  Acesten  (Id.  ib.  V.  28).  Qvid  pater 
Ismario,  qvid  mater profuit  Orpheo?  (Ov.  Am.  III.  9,  21). 

h.  Words  belonging  to  a  short  leading  proposition,  especially  its  verb, 
are  sometimes  inserted  in  the  subordinate  proposition  belonging  to  it : 
Sedulus  hospes  paene,  macros^  arsit,  turdos  dum  versat  in  igni  (Hor. 
Sat.  I.  5,  72).  Qvieqvid  erat  medicae^  vicerat,  artis^  amor  (Tib.  II. 
3,  14). 

Ohs,  The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  not  equally  free  in  all  poets  and 
in  every  species  of  poetry.  Thus  the  comic  poets  avoid  bold  transposi- 
tions, which  would  be  too  much  at  variance  with  the  usual  expressions  of 
every-day  life. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Arrangement  of  the  Propositions, 

§.  475.  When  the  parts  of  a  compound  proposition  (§.  825)  are 
so  arranged,  that  we  cannot  break  off  before  the  last  clause  has 
been  enuntiated,  and  yet  retain  a  correct  and  perfect  grammatical 
form,  it  has  the  name  of  a  period  (periodtis).  A  period  is  formed 
therefore,  by  patting  the  subordinate  before  the  leading  proposi« 
tion,  or  by  inserting  in  the  leading  proposition  itself  one  or  more 
subordinate  propositions,  which  contain  definitions  relating  to  it ; 
and  thi»  last  form  (when  the  leading  proposition  is  broken  by  in* 
tervening  propositions)  sometimes  receives  the  name  of  period  by 
way  of  distinction  (period  in  a  narrower  sense).  It  may  often 
happen,  that  the  protasis  and  apodosis  are  each  divided  by  inter- 
vening propositions,  and  have  consequently  a  periodical  structure. 
The  way  in  which  the  individual  propositions  are  arranged  in 
periods  and  connected  with  each  other,  is  called  the  Structure  of 
the  period.  This  gives  greater  coherence  to  the  language,  since  in 
this  way  all  the  parts  of  a  leading  conception  eome  forward  and 
are  connected  together  in  the  natural  order,  in  which  they  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  (the  cause  before  the  effect,  &c.). 

§.  476.  The  Latin  language  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
formation  of  a  variety  of  intricate  periods,  since  it  admits,  more 
freely  than  many,  of  the  insertion  of  one  proposition  in  another, 
and  the  placing  of  the  subordinate  before  the  leading  proposition. 
With  respect  to  this  liberty  the  following  observations  may  be 
made. 

a.  All  subordinate  propositions,  which  may  be  placed  before  the 
leading  proposition  to  which  they  belong,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  period  (that  is  to  say,  all  subordinate  propositions  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  are  consecutive),  may  also  be  inserted  in  the 
proposition  already  commenced,  and  that  without  its  being  neces- 
sary that  any  definite  grammatical  constituent  of  the  proposition 
in  which  it  is  inserted  (with  the  exception  of  the  copulative  par- 
ticles and  pronouns),  should  precede  the  insertion :  X.  Manlio, 
gvum  dictator  fuisset,  M.  Pomponius,  iribunus  plebis,  diem  dixit 
(Cic.  Off.  III.  31) .     Antea,  ubi  esses,  ignorabam. 

Ohs.  1.  A  period  is  often  formed  in  Latin,  when  the  leading  proposi- 
tion is  broken  off,  by  placing  first  a  word  of  the  leading  proposition 
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which  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  subordinate  (e.  g.  as  a  common 
subject  or  object),  and  which  points  with  emphasis  to  the  person  or  thing 
to  be  mentioned,  and  the  subordinate  proposition  immediately  after  it : 
StuUitia^  etai  adepta  est,  qvod  concupivit,  nunqvam  se  tamen  satis  conseet&- 
tam  putat  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  18).  Pompfjtis  Cretensibus,  qvum  ad  eum  usqve 
in  Pamphyliam  legatos  deprecatoresqve  misissent^  spem  deditionis  non  ade- 
mit  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  12). 

Ohs,  2.  The  beginner  should  take  particular  notice,  that  the  relative 
proposition,  and  the  temporal  and  modal  proposition  which  is  distin- 
guished  by  a  relative  pronominal  adverb,  may  not  only  stand  in  Latin 
before  the  demonstrative,  when  the  whole  period  begins  with  the  relative 
proposition,  but  may  also  be  inserted  after  one  or  several  words  connected 
with  the  demonstrative  proposition,  before  the  demonstrative  word  and 
the  remaining  part.  By  such  a  position  the  propositions  are  more  closely 
united,  and  an  antithesis  often  expre8sed  more  forcibly :  Invidi^  qvibu9 
ipsi  uti  neqveunt,  eorum  tamen  fructu  alios  prohihent, — Primum  vigi- 
let  adolescens  necesse  est  in  deligendo  {qvem  imitetur\  deinde,  qvem 
prohavit,  in  eo,  qvae  maxime  excellent^  ea  diligentissime  perscqvatur 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  22).  Ceteris  in  rehus^  qvum  venit  calamitas,  turn  detri- 
mentum  accipitur  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  6).  Si  Verres^  qvam  audax  est  ad 
conandumy  tarn  esset  ohscurus  in  agendo yfortetsse  aliqva  in  re  nos  aliqvando 
fefellisset  (Id.  Act.  I.  in  Verr.  2).  (The  relative  clause  may  also  be  pre- 
fixed, where  two  individual  nouns  or  adverbs  are  compared :  Orationem 
habuit  ut  honestam^  ita  parum  utilem.  Insignem  earn  pestilentiam  mors 
qvam  matura  tarn  acerha  M.  Furii  fecit  ^  Li  v.  VII.  1.) 

b.  Between  a  subordinate  proposition  at  the  commencement  of 
a  period  and  the  leading  proposition  which  it  introduces,  there 
may  be  inserted  a  second  subordinate  proposition,  which  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  latter,  or  contains  some  special  ob- 
servation or  definition  applying  to  it.  Et  qvoniam  studium  meae 
defensionis  ab  accusatoribus  atqve  etiam  ipsa  susceptio  causae  repre- 
hensa  est,  anteqvam  pro  L,  Murena  dicere  instituo,  pro  me  ipso 
piuca  dicam  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  1).  Qvum  hostium  copiae  non  bmge 
absunt,  etiam  si  irruptio  nulla  facta  est,  tamen  pecua  relinqvuntur, 
agricultura  deseritur  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  6).  Fugalis  hostibus, 
qvanqvam  flumen  transire  tuto  licebat,  tamen  reliqvum  exercitum 
opperiri  placuit,  (Mere  the  subordinate  proposition  is  inserted 
between  the  participial  and  leading  propositions;  though^  after 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the  river  might  have  been  crossed  with 
safety.)  Si  qvis  isiorum  dixisset,  in  qvibus  summa  auctaritas  est, 
si  verbum  de  republica  fecisset,  multo  plura  dixisse,  qvam  dixisset,  I 
putaretur  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  1;  compare  §.442  a).     Huius  rei 
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qvae  consvetudo  sit,  qvoniam  apud  homines  peritissimos  dico,  pluribus 
verbis  docere  nan  debeo  (Id.  pro  Cluent.  41 ;  where  the  subordinate 
proposition  is  inserted  between  a  dependent  interrogation  and  the 
governing  proposition).  Qvoniam,  qvidfeceris,  video,  qvid  cogitaris, 
nan  qvaero.  Macedonia  qvum  se  consilio  et  manu  Fonteji  conserva* 
tarn  dicat,  ut  ilia  per  hunc  a  Thracum  depopulations  defensa  est,  sic 
ab  JiujtAS  nunc  capite  Gallorum  impetus  depellet  (Cic.  pro  Font.  16. 
In  this  example  the  relative  proposition^  after  a  protasis^  precedes 
the  leading  demonstrative  proposition). 

c.  A  subordinate  proposition,  which  belongs  to  another  (usuallj 
a  conjunctional  one)  of  the  same  class,  is  sometimes  prefixed  (be- 
fore the  conjunction),  instead  of  being  inserted  in  or  put  after  it. 
(In  this  way  a  particular  prominence  is  given  to  the  statement 
contained  in  the  proposition  so  prefixed)  :  Qvod  usu  non  veniebat, 
de  eo  si  qvis  legem  aut  judicium  constitueret,  non  tarn  prohibere  vide^ 
retur  qvam  admonere  (Cic.  pro  Tull.  4).  Qvid  autem  agatur,  qvum 
aperuero,  facile  erit  statuere,  qvam  sententiam  dicatis  (Id.  Phil.  V. 
2).  Rogavi,  qvoniam  cetera  concessissent,  ne  hoc  unum  negarent. 
(Caesar,  ab  exploratoribus  certior  fact  us,  hostes  sub  monte  consedisse, 
qvalis  esset  natura  loci,  qvi  cognoscerent,  misit,  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  21.) 

Obs,  The  different  forms  given  under  a  (Obs.  2),  b,  and  e,  maybe  com- 
bined, e.  g.  Philosophandi  scientiam  eoncedens  multis,  qvod  est  oratoris 
proprium^  apte,  distincte,  ornate  dicere,  qvoniam  in  eo  studio  aetatem 
consumpsiy  si  id  mihi  assumo,  video  id  meo  jure  qvodam  modo  vindicare 
(Cic.  Off.  I.  4.  After  the  participle  the  relative  proposition  qvod  est,  &c. 
takes  the  first  place ;  then,  in  order  the  better  to  establish  the  demon- 
strative proposition,  the  clause  commencing  with  qvoniam,  &c.  is  inserted 
[b],  and  lastly  the  demonstrative  itself  is  changed  to  a  subordinate  pro- 
position, retaining,  however,  according  to  c,  its  own  subordinate  proposi- 
tions before  it). 

d.  If  a  dependent  proposition  (especially  one  which  is  interro- 
gative), is  drawn  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  by  a  pronoun  which 
refers  to  something  that  precedes,  or  with  a  view  to  emphasis  and 
antithesis,  we  may  insert  either  the  whole  governing  proposition 
(if  it  be  short),  or  some  words  of  it,  in  the  dependent  proposition, 
between  the  emphatic  words  which  come  first  and  the  interrogative 
word  or  conjunction  :  Qvae,  breviter,  qvalia  sint  in  Cn.  Pompejo, 
consideremus  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  13).  Stoicorum  autem,  non 
ignoras,  qvam  sit  subtile  vel  spinosum  potius  disserendi  genus  (Id. 
Finn.  III.  1).  Eof  qvibus,  alienissimis  hominibus,  it  a  par  at  us 
venis,  ut  tibi  hospes  aliqvis  redpiendus  sit  (Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  1.5). 

3t  2 
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Infima  est  conditio  et  fortuna  servorum,  qvibus^  non  male  praecipiuni, 
qvi  itajubent  uti  ut  mercenariis  (Id.  Off.  I.  13;  compare  §.  4^). 

0h9,  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  not  considered  absolutely  as 
a  distinct  proposition,  but  as  intimately  combined  with  the  leading  propo- 
sition (in  which  it  may  be  inserted  according  to  a :  Omnes  Caesarem  ap- 
propinqvare  narrahant).  Not  only  therefore  may  we  insert  a  short  pro- 
position (which  again  may  itself  be  a  subordinate  proposition),  or  one  or 
several  words  of  it,  in  an  accus.  with  the  inf.  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
under  d  (Platonem  Cieero  scribU  Tarentum  venisse  ;  earn  causam  gvum  ego 
me  suseepturum  prqfitereTf  repudiattts  sum)^  but  even  where  the  leading 
proposition  comes  first,  its  verb  often  stands  after  the  subject  of  the  infi< 
nitive  (particularly  a  pronoun),  sometimes  also  after  another  very  empha- 
tic word :  Caesar  sese  negat  eo  die  proelio  decertaturum, 

§.  447.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  stracture  of  periods,  that 
each  subordinate  proposition  is  inserted  in  the  exact  place,  where 
there  is  occasion  to  think  of  its  contents,  or  where  it  is  called  for 
by  some  word  of  the  leading  proposition.  In  the  historical  stvle 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  leading 
proposition  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it  refers  is  particularly 
to  be  attended  to.  It  is  also  necessarv,  where  there  are  several 
subordinate  propositions^  to  avoid  too  great  a  uniformity  in  their 
structure^  unless  it  should  happen  that  several  circumstances  which 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  leading  proposition,  are  expressed 
in  coordinate  propositions.  We  must  especially  avoid  inserting 
one  proposition  in  another  in  such  a  way  that  several  terminations 
of  a  precisely  similar  form  come  together  at  last,  especially  a 
number  of  verbs,  each  of  which  belongs  to  a  particular  member 
of  the  proposition^  although  such  periods  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  old  writers  (e.  g.  Consiitertmt,  nuntios  in  castra  remissos,  qvi, 
qvid  sibi,  qvando  praeter  spem  hostis  occurrisset,  faciendum 
essetj  consulerent,  qvieii  opperientes,  Liv.  XXXIII.  6)°.  In  a 
good  period  there  must  be  a  certain  symmetry  of  the  parts,  par- 
ticularly between  those  inserted  and  the  conclusion  of  the  lead* 
ing  proposition^  so  that  this  may  not  be  too  short  and  abrupt^ 
unless  this  very  brevity  is  intended  to  produce  a  certain  effect. 
The  two  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  carefully  constructed  periods  : 
Ut  saepe  homines  aegri  morho  gravis  qvum  aestu  fehriqve  jaetantur^  si 
aqvam  gelidam  hiherwntj  pritno  relevari  videntur,  deinde  multo  gravius 
vehementiusqve  afftictantur,  sic  hie  morbus,  qvi  est  in  repuhlica,  relevatus 

"  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  objection  to  several  Terbs  coming  together,  one  of 
which  ii  gOTerned  by  the  other  in  the  infinitive,  fw  g.  FceduM  sanciri  poste  HicebamL 
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istius  poena,  veliementius^  vivis  reliqvis^  ingraveseet  (Cic.  in  Cfit.  1.  13). 
l^umitoTy  inter  primum  tumuUum,  hostes  invasisse  urbem  afqve  adortos 
regiam  dictitans^  qvum  pubem  Albanam  in  arcem  praeeidio  armisqve  ohti^ 
'  nendam  avocasset,  posfqvam  juvenes,  perpetrata  caede  pergere  ad  se  gra- 
tuJantes  vidit^  extemplo  advocato  consilio,  scelera  in  se  fratris,  originem 
nepotum^  ut  genitU  ut  educati,  ut  cogniti  essent,  caedem  deinceps  igranni 
seqve  e^'us  auctarem  ostendit  (Liv.  I.  6), 


FIRST  APPENDIX  TO  THE  SYNTAX. 

Of  some  special  Irregularities  in  the  Construction  of  Words. 

§.  478.  (The  Verb  understood.)  In  coordinate  propositions 
the  verb  is  often  understood  and  to  be  supplied  in  one  from  the 
other^  in  the  same  or  a  different  person  and  number,  in  Latin  not 
only  (as  in  English)  in  the  following  from  the  preceding,  but  also 
in  the  preceding  from  the  following  (because  in  Latin  the  proposi- 
tion usually  concludes  with  the  verb) :  Beate  vivere  alii  in  alio,  vos 
in  vobiptate  ponitis  (Cic.  Finn.  U.  37).  In  iis,  in  qvibus  sapientia 
perfecta  non  est,  ipsum  illud  perfectum  honestum  nullo  modo  (sc.  esse 
potest),  simililudines  honesti  esse  possunt  (Id.  Off.  III.  3).  L.  Lu* 
culli  virtutem  qvis?  at  qvam  mulii  villarum  magnificentiam  sunt 
imitali?  (Id.  ib.  1.39).  Nee  Graeci  terra  nee  Romanus  mari 
bellator  erat  (Liv.  "VII.  26).  (The  referring  a  verb  to  two  subjects, 
differing  in  person,  number  or  gender,  is  called  Syllepsis,  comprising 
in  one.) 

Ohs.  1.  The  verb  may  also  be  understood  in  a  different  tense, 'if  the 
other  words  indicate  a  distinction  of  time :  Jugurtha  dicit,  turn  sese, 
paullo  ante  Carthaginienses,  post^  ut  qvisqve  opulentissimus  videatur,  ita 
Momanis  hostemfore  (Sail.  Jug.  81). 

Ohs,  2.  In  a  subordinate  proposition  the  verb  may  be  supplied  from  a 
preceding  subordinate  proposition  of  the  same  character :  Saec  si  ego 
dixero^  incredibilia  videbuntur,  si  vos^  facile  fidem  invehient.  Ea  magis 
percipimus  atqve  sentimy-s,  qvae  nobis  ipsis  prospera  aut  eversa  eveniunt, 
qvam  ilia,  qvae  ceteris  (Cic.  Off.  I.  9) ;  rarely  from  a  subordinate  pi*opo- 
sition  of  a  different  kind  :  Certe  nihil  {intelUgit  honestum)  nisi  qtod  pos- 
sit  ipsum  propter  se  laudari.  Nam  si  propter  volnptafem  (sc.  laudatur)^ 
qvae  est  ista  laus,  qvae  possit  e  macello  peti?  (Id.  Fin.  II.  15).  In  short 
subordinate  propositions  the  verb  may  sometimes  be  supplied  from  the 
leading  proposition  if  referring  to  the  same  subject :  Sapienter  haec  re^ 
liqvisti,  si  connlio,  feliciter,  si.  casu  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  28).     In  relative 
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expressions  of  comparison  the  verb  is  omitted  as  in  coordinate  proposi- 
tions :  Non  eodem  modo  vos  in  urbe  haee  agitU,  qvo  ille  rure.  Adept  us 
68,  qvod  non  multi  homines  novi  (Cic.  Fam.  V.  18.  On  the  subject  of 
attraction,  by  which  the  leading  proposition  is  changed  to  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  see  §  40*2  b).  The  verb  is  rarely  supplied  in  the 
leading  proposition  from  one  that  is  subordinate,  e.  g.  Si  te  nt'Unieipiorum 
non  pudebat,  ne  veterani  quidem  exercitus  ?  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  25) ;  this  occurs 
most  frequently  in  comparisoTis :  Tit  enim  cupiditaiihus  principum  et 
vitiis  infici  solet  iota  civitas,  ita  emendari  et  corrigi  continentia  (Cic. 
Legg.  III.  13).  Olim,  qtmm  regnare  existimabamur,  non  tarn  ab  ullis, 
qvam  hoc  tempore  observor  a  /amiliarissimis  Caesaris  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII. 
24 ;  in  this  example  the  verb  is  understood  in  another  tense — observabar), 

Obs.  3.  From  a  verb  in  a  definite  mood,  the  infinitive  is  ojften  under- 
stood in  a  subordinate  proposition,  e.g.  Rogat  Rubrium,  ut,  qvos  eom^ 
modum  ei  sit,  invitet  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  26).  Si  notes  sanus,  curves  hydropicus 
(Hor.  Ep.  I.  2,  34).  Dum  licet,  vive  bcatus.  Otherwise  a  verb  is  very 
rarely  understood  in  a  di£Perent  mood  or  tense,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
whole  sense  is  expressed  by  a  single  word  in  opposition  to  one  going  be- 
fore, as,  Si  per  alios  Roscium  hoc  fecisse  eUcis,  qvaero,  servosne  an  liheros 
(Cic.  Rose.  Am.  27)=^per  servosne  an  per  liberos  hoo  eum  fecisse  dicas^T 

Obs,  4.  Sometimes  (but  mostly  in  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
harshness  of  construction)  one  verb  is  used  as  common  to  two  antithetical 
propositions  (or  objects),  that  is  only  suitable  to  the  nearest,  so  that  some 
cognate  signification,  comprised  under  the  same  more  general  idea,  must 
be  supplied  with  the  other  :  e.  g.  Oermanicus,  qvod  arduum,  sihi,  cetera 
legatis  permisit  (Tac.  Ann.  II.  20 ;  from  permisit  we  must  supply  with 
sibi,  he  reserved  tor  himself,  he  imposed  on  himself).  (This  kind  of  ex- 
pression is  called  zeugma.) 

§.  479.  (Ellipsis  of  the  Verb.)  Sometimes  the  verb  is  omitted, 
though  it  cannot  be  supplied  from  a  preceding  or  subsequent  pro- 
position, so  that  we  only  see  from  the  context  what  verb  is  to  be 
understood.  This  Ellipsis  of  the  verb  is  met  with  only  in  animated 
discourse,  in  short  and  simple  propositions,  chiefly  leading  propo- 
sitions in  the  indicative.  On  this  point  we  must  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

a.  Est  and  sunt  are  often  omitted  in  short  and  pithy  general 
judgments  and  sentences,  or  in  quick  and  passionate  transitions  of 
the  discourse,  sometimes  also  in  rapid  descriptions,  which  consist 
of  short  opposed  members,  and  with  the  perfect  participle  in  pro- 
positions which  form  single  members  of  a  continuous  narrative : 

o  Sed  ntifiUitu  tpecie  m  rtpnhUea  aaepUsim§  peccatur  ut  in  Oorinthi  dUhirbathne  nottri 
(Cic.  Off,  III.  11,  BC.  peeenrunt). 
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Omnia  praeclara  vara  (Cic.  Lael.  21).  Jucundi  acti  labores  (Id. 
Finn.  II.  32).  Qvot  homines,  tot  sententiae  (Ter.  Phorm.  II.  4, 14). 
Sed  haec  Vetera;  illud  vero  recens,  Caesarem  meo  consilio  inters 
fectam  (Id.  Phil.  II.  11).  Ecqvis  est,  qvi  illud  out  fieri  noluerit  aut 
factum  improbarit  ?  Omnes  ergo  in  culpa  (Id.  ib.  II.  12).  Africa 
fines  habet  ab  occidente  fretum  nostri  maris  et  Oceani,  ab  ortu  solis 
declivem  latitudinem,  qvem  locum  Catabathmon  incolae  appellant* 
Mare  saevum,  importuosum,  ager  frugum  fertilis,  bonus  pecori,  ar~ 
bore  infecundus;  caelo  terraqve  penuria  agvarum  (Sail.  Jug.  17). 
Nondum  dedicata  erat  in  Capitolio  Jovis  aedes ;  Valerius  HoratiuS' 
qve  consules  sortiti,  uter  dedicaret ;  Horatio  sorte  evenit ;  Public 
cola  ad  Vejentium  bellum  profectus.  Aegrius,  qvam  dignum  erat. 
tulere  Valerii  necessarii,  dedicationem  tarn  incHti  templi  Horatio 
dari  (Li v.  II.  8).  Erat  and/ut/  (erant  nnifuemnt)  are  less  fre- 
quently omitted,  and  only  where  the  past  time  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  context :  Polycratem  Samium  felieem  appellabant. 
Nihil  acciderat  ei,  qvod  nollet,  nisi  qvod  anulum,  qvo  delectabatur, 
in  mart  abjecerat.  Ergo  infelix  una  molestid,  felix  rursus,  qvum  is 
ipse  anulus  in praecordiis  jnscis  inventus  est?  (Cic.  Finn.  V.  30j. 

Ohs.  Ill  the  poets  est  is  often  left  out  in  a  more  striking  manner, 
e.  ^.  in  relative  propositions :  Pol  me  occidistis  amici,  cut  sic  extorta  vo- 
luptas  (Hor.  Ep.  II.  2,  138).  The  conjunctive  of  sum  is  very  rarely 
omitt(.*d,  especially  in  prose :  Potest  incidere  contentio  et  eomparatio,  de 
duobwt  honestis  utrum  honestius  (Cic.  Off.  I.  43).  Esse  in  an  accusative 
with  the  infinitive  is  rarely  omitted  (except  with  participles,  on  which 
see  §.  406,  and  gerundives),  e.  g.  in  the  expression  volo  {nolo,  malo) 
me  physicum,  me  patris  similem,  me  audacem,  I  wish  to  be  and  to 
pass  for  — . 

b.  Inqvit  is  sometimes  omitted  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  change  of 
persons  in  a  dialogue  :  Turn  Crassus  cet.  Huic  ego.  Nolo  te  mirari 
cet.  Praeclare  qvidem  dids,  Laelius  (sc.  inqvit) ;  etenim  video  cet. 
(Cic.  II.  P.  III.  32).  This  occurs  in  the  poets,  even  where  inqvit  should 
form  an  apodosis  :  Ut  vidit  soeios,  '*  Tempus  desistere  pugnae  (sc.  inqvit)  ; 
solus  ego  in  Pallanta  feror^'*  (Virg.  Aen.  X.  441). 

c.  Dico  and  fa(Ao  may  be  omitted  in  leading  propositions,  when 
an  assertion  or  action  is  briefly  characterised  by  an  adverb  of 
praise  or  dispraise :  Bene  igitur  idem  Chrysippus,  qvi  omnia  in  per- 
fectis  et  maturis  docet  esse  meliora  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  14).     Scite  enim 

Chrysippus,  ut  clipei  causa  involucrum,  vaginam  gladii,  sic  praeler 
mundum  cetera  omnia  aliorum  causa  esse  generata  (Id.  ib.  II.  14). 
Qvanto  haec  melius  vulgus  imperitorum,  qvi  non  membra  solum  ho^ 
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minis  deo  trUmant,  sed  ttsum  eiiam  membrorum  ?  (Id.  ib.  I.  46),  how 
mucli  better  does  the  common  man  do'this=does  he  treat  this 
subject  ? 

Oht,  So  also  occasionally  in  quoting  an  example :  Alia  suhito  ex  tem- 
pore conjecturd  explicantur,  ut  apud  Homerum  Calchas^  qvi  ex  paseerum 
numero  belli  Trcjani  annos  augurattie  est  (Cic.  DIt.  I.  33).  Faeio  and 
fio  are  also  sometimes  omitted  after  ne :  De  evertendis  diripiendisqve 
urhibus  valde  considerandum  est^  ne  qvid  temere,  ne  quid  crudeliter  (Cic« 
Off.  I.  24).     Cave,  turpe  qvidqvam  (Id.  Tusc.  II.  22). 

d.  The  verb  may  in  general  be  omitted  in  familiar  and  CTery- 
day  discourse  or  imitations  of  it,  in  those  leading  propositions^  in 
which  the  addition  of  the  accusative  or  some  other  definitions  ap- 
pertaining to  the  verb  sufficiently  point  it  out^  and  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  attain  the  greatest  brevity,  and  to  compress,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  proposition  into  the  accusative  or  some  other  definition, 
e.  g.  an  adverb :  Crassus  verbum  nullum  contra  gratiam  (Cic  ad 
Att.  I.  18).  Ubi  enim  out  Xenocratem  Aniiochus  seqviiur  aut 
Ariatotelemf  A  Chrysippo  pedem  nunqvam  (Id.  Acad.  11.  46). 
Qvae  qvum  dixisset,  finem  ille  (Id.  Finn.  IV.  1).  A  me  Caesar 
pecuniam?  (sc.  postulat ;  Id.  Phil.  II.  29).  Ule  ex  me,  nihilne 
audissem  novi;  ego  negate  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  12).  Sed  qvid  ego 
alios  (sc.  commemoro)  ?  ad  me  ipsumjam  revertar  (Id.  Cat.  M.  13). 
Sed  ad  ista  alias  (sc.  respondebo) ;  nunc  Lucilium  audiamus  (Id.  N. 
D.  II.  1).  Cicero  Attico  salutem  (occurs  often  in  the  superscrip- 
tions of  letters).    Dimeliora!  {dent). 

Obs,  1.  In  certain  expressions  such  an  ellipsis  has  become  a  general 
usage,  e.  g.  in  the  phrases,  nihil  ad  me,  ad  te,  &c.  (sc.  pertinet^  it  does  not 
concern  me) :  quid  mihi  (nofti>,  &c.)  cum  hac  re  ?  what  have  I  to  do  with 
it  ?  Qaorsum  haec  ?  Especially  in  certain  transitions  of  the  discourse  with 
qvid,  how  ;  qvid,  qvod  —  (how  is  it  that  —  ?  what  shall  we  say  to  this, 
that  —  ?)  qvid,  si  —  (how,  if  — ) ;  qvid  ergo  ?  qmd  enim  ?  qvid  turn  ? 
(what  then  ?)  qvidpostca  ?  Qvid  multa  ?  (sc.  Jicam,=in  short ;  also,  ne 
multa.)  So  likewise  in  some  proverbial  expressions,  as,  Fortuna  fortes 
(sc.  adjuvat).    Minima  de  malis  (eligenda  sunt.) 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  a  nominative  is  thus  placed  in  a  rapid  description 
of  events,  with  the  omission  of  a  verb,  which  signifies  to  happen,  to  come 
on,  &c.  to  denote  briefly  a  new  point,  a  new  member  of  the  narrative : 
Clamor  inde  eoncursusqve  mirantium,  qvid  rei  esset  (Liv.  I.  41).  Italiae 
rursus  concursatio  eadem  comite  mima ;  in  oppida  militum  crudelis  et  mi" 
sera  deductio  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  25),  after  that  followed  again,  &c.     The  same  ' 

occurs  also  in  emphatic  statements  of  a  general  kind :  Qvid  Pompejus  de 
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me  senserUf  wiunt,  qvi  eum  Paphum  secuti  iunt.    HTus^am  ab  eo  meniio 
de  me  nisi  hanortfiea  (Id.  ib.  II.  15). 

Ohs.  3.  Such  omissions  are  less  frequent  in  the  subordinate  proposition : 
Itaqve  exspecto,  gvid  ad  iita  (sc.  dicturtts  sis;  Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  20). 

Ohs,  4.  Sometimes  we  find  the  infinitives  dieere^  commemorare,  and  the 
like,  left  out  in  this  manner :  Sed  nan  necesse  est  nunc  omnia  (Cic.  Tusc. 
III.  18). 

Obs.  5.  We  may  particularly  notice  the  expression  nihil  aliudqvam  (in 
Livy  and  the  following  writers),  in  which  originally  the  verb  Judo  ap- 
pears to  have  been  omitted,  e.  g.  Venter  in  medio  qviettts  nihil  aliud  qvam 
datis  voluptatibus  Jruitur  (Liv.  II.  32),  but  which  now  stands  quite  ad- 
yerbially  in  the  sense  of  merely,  only,  with  a  verb,  e.  g.  Hostes,  nihil  aliud 
qvam  perjusis  vano  timore  Romanis,  citato  agmine  abeunt  (Liv.  II.  63), 
after  they  had  only  — .  (Nero  phihsophum,  a  qvo  convicio  laesus  erat, 
nihil  amplius  qvam  urbe  Italiaqve  summovit,  Svet  Ner.  39).  In  the 
same  way  si  nihil  aliud  (even  if  nothing  else  is  attained)  stands  with  the 
signification  at  least  (even  if  from  no  other  motive) :  Venit  in  judicium 
jp.  Junius,  si  nihil  aliud,  saltern  ut  eum,  cujus  opera  ipse  multos  annos  est 
in  sordibus,  paullo  tandem  obsoletius  vestitum  videret  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  58). 

Ohs,  6.  Quite  distinct  from  Ellipsis  is  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  a  pro- 
position which  has  been  commenced,  and  which  we  do  not  choose  to  com- 
plete (Aposiopesis),  e.  g.  Qvos  ego — sed  motos  praestat  componere  fluctus 
(Virg.  Aen.  I.  135). 

§.  480.  (Anacoluthia.)  Sometimes  writers  indulge  in  the  same 
inaccuracy^  which  occurs  in  oral  discourse^  viz.  that  a  proposition 
which  has  been  commenced  is  so  broken  off  either  by  long  and 
complicated  subordinate  propositions  or  by  remarks  interposed 
(parentheses)  under  the  form  of  independent '  propositions  (e.  g. 
with  nam,  enim),  that  it  cannot  easily^  if  at  all^  be  continued  and 
concluded  agreeably  with  the  commencement^  the  connection 
being  forgotten  or  no  longer  obvious.  In  order  to  shew  in  this 
case,  that  the  writer  returns  to  the  commencement  which  had 
been  broken  off,  it  is  usual  to  employ  one  of  the  particles  verum, 
sed,  varum  tamen,  sed  tamen  (but,  as  I  wished  to  say;  also,  sed 
haec  omitto,  and  similar  expressions),  or  igitur,  ergo,  inqvam  {'  I 
say/  with  a  repetition  of  the  leading  idea),  or  only  a  pronoun, 
which  refers  back  to  the  leading  idea,  after  which  the  interrupted 
proposition  is  repeated  and  concluded,  often  in  a  form  somewhat 
modified,  so  that  the  original  commencement  of  the  proposition 
remains  without  a  corresponding  conclusion.  Sometimes  too  the 
continuation  of  the  discourse  is  thus  modified^  without  its  being 
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expressed  by  any  indication  of  this  kind.  This  want  of  strict 
grammatical  coherence  is  called  Anacoluihia,  and  such  a  propo- 
sition an  Anacoluthon^.  Some  particular  kinds  of  it  are  found  in 
rhetorical  compositions,  others  of  a  freer  character  in  such  as  imi- 
tate the  style  of  oral  communications,  e.  g.  In  dialogues :  Qvi 
potuerunt  ista  ipsa  lege,  qvae  de  proscriptiotie  est  {sive  Valeria  est 
sive  Cornelia ;  neqve  enim  novi  nee  scio),  verum  ista  ipsa  lege  bona 
Sex,  Roscii  venire  qvi  potuerunt?  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  43).  Saepe  ego 
doctos  homines — qvid  dico  ?  saepe  ?  immo,  nonnunqvam  ;  saepe  enim 
qvipotui,  qvipuer  in  forum  venerim  neqve  inde  unqvam  diutius  qvam 
qvaestor  abfuerim? — sed  tamen  audivi,  et  Athenis  qvum  essem, 
doctissimos  viros  et  in  Asia  Scepsium  Metrodorum,  qvum  de  his 
ipsis  rebus  disputaret  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  90).  Scripsi  etiam — nam  me 
jam  ab  orationibus  disjungo  fere  re/eroqve  ad  mansvetiores  Musas, 
qvae  me  maxime  jam  a  prima  adolescentia  delectarunt, — scripsi 
igitur  Aristotelis  more  tres  libros  de  oratore  (Id.  ad  Fam.  I.  9). 
Octavio  Mamilio  Tusculano  {is  longe  princeps  Latini  nominis  erat, 
si  famae  credimus,  ab  Ulixe  deaqve  Circe  oriundus)  ei  Mamilio 
filiam  nuptum  dat  (Liv.  I.  49).  Te  alio  qvodam  modo,  non  solum 
natura  et  moribus,  verum  etiam  studio  et  doctrina  esse  sapientem, 
nee  sicut  vulgus,  sed  ut  eruditi  solent  appellare  sapientem,  qvalem  in 
Gfraecia  neminem  {nam  qvi  septem  appellantur,  eos  qvi  ista  subtiUus 
qvaerunt,  in  numero  sapientium  non  habent),  Athenis  unum  accepimus, 
et  eum  qvidem  etiam  ApoUinis  oraculo  sapientissimum  judicatum, — 
hanc  esse  in  te  sapientiam  existimant,  ut  omnia  tua  in  te  posita  esse 
ducas  humanosqve  casus  virtute  inferiores  putes  (Cic.  Lael.  2).  Nam 
nos  omnes,  qvibus  est  alicunde  aliqvis  obfectus  labos,  omne,  qvod  est 
interea  tempus,  priusqvam  id  rescitum  est,  lucro  est  (Ter.  Hec.  III. 
1,  6 ;  the  sentence  is  not  continued  in  the  way  it  should  have  been 
after  the  nominative  nos  omnes) . 

Obs,  1.  A  particular  kind  of  anacoluthia  consists  in  leading  the  reader 
to  expect  a  combination  of  two  coordinate  members  (e.  g.  by  et — et^  neqve 
— neqve;  duae  causae,  altera — altera;  primum  qvia,  deinde  qvod),  but 
then  dwelling  so  long  on  the  £rst  member,  that  the  connection  of  the 
sentence  is  lost  and  the  second  member  of  the  idea  subjoined  by  itself  in 
another  way.  Multos  oratores  videmus,  qvi  neminem  imitentur,  et  suapte 
natura,  qvod  velint,  sine  cujusqvam  similitudine  conseqvantur,  qvod  et  in 
vobis  anvmadverti  recte  potesty  Caesar  et  Cotta,  qvorum  alter  inusttatum 
nostris  qvidem  oratorlbus  leporem  qvendam  et  salem,  alter  acutissimum 

V  *Apaico\ov$ia  is  compoanded  of  the  negative  a  and  AicoXov9^«,  to  follow.  A  protasis, 
which  wants  the  regularly  corresponding  apodosis,  has  the  special  name  of  Anantapo- 
doton  (ayayrarSlioroy). 
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eC  subtilissimum  dicendi  genus  est  eonsecutus,  Neqve  vera  vester  aeqia- 
lis  Curio  qvenqvam  mihi  magno  opere  videtur  imitari  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  23. 
He  had  at  first  intended  to  say,  Qvod  et  in  vobis  animadverti  potest  et  in 
aeqvali  vestro  Curione), 

Obs,  2.  If  particles  which  connect  subordinate  propositions  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  proposition  which  depends  upon  them,  they  are  some- 
times repeated,  especially  ut :  Verres  Archagatho  negotiwn  dedity  ut,  qvic- 
qvid  Haluntii  esset  argenti  coelati  aut  si  qvid  etiam  vasorum  Corinthiorum, 
ut  omne  statim  ad  mare  ex  oppido  deportaretur  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  23). 

§.  481.  a.  From  the  grammatical  irregularities  which  have  been 
here  discussed  (according  to  which  the  construction  of  the  words 
and  sentences  varies  from  the  general  rules)  we  must  distinguish 
those  peculiarities  of  expression^  which  are  connected  with  the  way 
in  which  the  several  ideas  themselves  are  conceived  and  expressed^ 
but  do  not  alter  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words  or  the 
use  of  the  forms,  and  are  consequently  only  rhetorical  peculiarities 
of  style.  They  are  particularly  found  in  oratorical  language  and 
still  more  frequently  in  the  poets^  who  by  these  means  sometimes 
give  their  language  more  force  and  animation,  and  at  other  times 
attain  greater  freedom  and  facility  in  the  structure  of  their  verse. 
Among  these  peculiarities  we  may  here  notice  that  way  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  called  Hendiadys  {ev  Sut  Svolu,  one  by  two),  by  which 
an  idea,  which  should  be  annexed  by  way  of  definition  to  another 
substantive  (as  an  adjective  or  in  the  genitive),  is  connected  with 
it  as  a  coordinate  idea,  e.  g.  Pateris  libamus  et  auro  (Virg.  Georg. 
II.  192)=paieris  aureis,  or,  Molem  et  monies  insuper  altos  imposuit 
(Id.  Aen.  I.  61)=molem  altorum  montium. 

Obs.  1.  We  may  refer  to  the  same  class  the  custom  (even  more  strik- 
ing  in  Latin  than  in  English)  of  saying  that  a  person  does  a  thing  himself, 
which  he  causes  to  be  done  by  others  {curat  faciendum^  fieri  jubet)^  e.  g. 
Piso  anulum  sibi  facere  volebat  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  25).  Virgis  qvam  multos 
Verres  ceciderit,  qvid  ego  commemorem?  (Id,  ib.  V.  53). 

Obs,  2.  Another  irregularity  in  the  poets  consists  in  this,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  freedom  with  which  the  imagination  can  transfer  a  quality 
from  one  idea  to  another  (e.  g.  from  the  person  to  the  action  and  the 
effect  produced  by  it)  the  adjective  is  occasionally  referred  to  a  different 
subject  from  that,  to  which,  strictly  considered,  it  appears  to  belong: 
Capitolio  regina  dementes  ruinas  parabat  (Hor.  Od.  I.  37,  6).  Sometimes 
by  means  of  an  adjective  or  participle  a  quality  is  attributed  to  a  person 
or  thing,  which  'it  does  not  already  possess,  but  only  acquires  by  the 
action  mentioned :  e.  g.  premit  plaeida  aeqvora  pontus  (Virg.  Aen.  X.  103), 
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i.  e.  premit  ita,  ut  placida  fiant^  premendo  pladdafiant.    This  last  idiom 
is  {iidX\.%^  prolepsis  adjecHvi,  the  anticipation  of  the  adjectiye. 

b.  Certain  discrepancies  between  the  Latin  and  other  languages 
(as  for  example^  English)  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  particular 
cases  one  of  the  languages  describes  an  action  in  a  more  circum- 
stantial way  than  the  other,  either  by  using  a  circumlocution  in 
the  place  of  the  simple  verb,  by  which  the  action  is  as  it  were 
resolved  into  two^  or  by  repeating  the  same  idea  (by  a  pleonasm) 
twice.  As  an  example  of  such  phraseological  peculiarities  of  Latin 
(which  are  in  general  to  be  learned  by  practice  and  firom  the 
dictionary)  we  may  notice  the  use  of /ado  in  periphrases  :  Faciie, 
ut  non  solum  mores  ejus  et  arrogantiam,  sed  eiiam  vultum  atqve  amic- 
tum  recordemini  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  40).  Faciendum  ndhi  putavi^  ui 
tuts  litteris  brevi  responderem  (Id.  ad  Fam.  III.  8).  Invitusfeci,  ut 
Z.  Flaminium  e  senatu  ejicerem  (Id.  Gat.  M.  12).  In  dependent 
interrogative  propositions  after  a  verb  that  denotes  judgment  and 
consideration^  the  idea  to  think  is  often  repeated  pleonastically : 
Itinera,  qvae  per  hosce  annos  in  Italia  nostri  imperatores  fecerunt, 
recordamini;  tumfacilius  statuetis,  qyid  apud  exteras  nationes  fieri 
existimetis  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  13),  what  you  are  to  believe  hap- 
pens ;  instead  of,  what  happens.  In  a  similar  way  it  is  said,  per- 
mitto,  concede  { permit titur),  ut  liceat,  e.  g.  Lex  pemUttit,  ut  fiarem 
noctu  liceat  occidere  (Cic.  pro  Tull.  47), 


SECOND    APPENDIX    TO    THE    SYNTAX, 

Of  the  Signification  and  Use  of  the  Pronouns. 

§.  482.  The  personal  pronoun,  as  a  subject,  is  usually  omitted, 
when  the  person  is  not  emphatically  put  forward  (in  opposition  to 
others,  or  with  reference  to  its  own  character,  or  by  referring  seve- 
ral actions  to  the  same  subject) :  T\i  nidum  servas^  ego  laudo  ruris 
amoeni  rivos  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  10,  6).  Et  tu  apud  patres  conscriptos 
contra  me  dicer e  ausus  es?  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  21).  Tu  a  civitatibus 
pecunias  classis  nomine  coegisti,  tupretio  remiges  dimisisti,  tu  archie 
piratam  ab  oculis  omnium  removisti  (Id.  Verr.  V.  52).  (A  word 
may  be  put  in  apposition  to  the  pronoun  omitted :  Hoe  tibi  Bomana  JU' 
ventus  indieimus  bellum,  Liv.  II.  12 ;  we,  the  Roman  youth.) 
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Ohi.  .Concerning  tu  s^b  aa  indefinite  and  only  assumed  subject,  see 
§.  370  with  Oi*,  2. 

§.  483.  In  Latin  an  individual  not  unfreqnently  speaks  of  him- 
self in  the  first  person  plural,  when  he  thinks  more  of  his  affairs 
and  the  position  of  a  thing  in  general,  than  of  himself  personally 
in  opposition  to  others :  Reliqvum  est,  ut  ck  felicitate  Pompejiplura 
dicamus  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  16).  Qvaerenti  mihi,  gvanam  repos- 
semprodesse  qvam  plurimis,  nulla  mqfor  occurrebat,  qvam  si  optima^ 
rum  artium  vias  traderem  meis  civibus,  qvod  compluribus  Jam  libris 
me  arbitror  consecutum.  Nam  et  cohortati  sumus,  ut  maxime  potui- 
mus,  ad  phUosophiae  studium  in  eo  libro,  qvi  inscriptus  est  Horten* 
siuSf  et,  qvod  genus  philosophandi  maxime  et  constans  et  elegans 
arbitraremur,  qvattuor  Academicis  libris  ostendimus  (Id.  Div.  II.  1). 
Noster  is  used  in  the  same  way  instead  of  meus. 

Obs,  Concerning  the  redundant  personal  pronoun  with  qtidem^  see 
below  on  the  demonstratives  §.  489  b. 

§•  484.  a.  The  pronoun  is  (the  indirect  demonstrative)  is  omitted 
as  a  nominative,  when  we  continue  to  speak  of  the  same  person  as 
before,  except  when  after  a  short  preliminary  notice  of  the  person, 
of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  we  come  to  the  fact  itself:  P. 
Annius  AseUus  mortuus  est  C  Sacerdote  praetore.  Is  gvum  haberet 
unicam  filiam,  earn  bonis  suis  heredem  instituit  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  41). 
So  likewise  the  accusative  or  dative  of  this  pronoun  is  often  omit- 
ted, when  the  discourse  is  continued  concerning  the  same  object 
or  object  of  relation,  especially  when  a  short  antithesis  is  emphati- 
cally subjoined  to  what  goes  before :  Fratrem  tuum  ceteris  in  rebus 
laudo,  in  hac  una  reprehendere  cogor.  Non  obsistam  fratrts  tui 
voluniati,  qvoad  honestas  patietur ;  favere  nonpoiero.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  accusative  is  also  sometimes  omitted,  where  that 
which  is  referred  to  by  the  pronoun  precedes  in  a  different  case : 
Libri,  de  qvibw  scribis,  mei  non  sunt ;  sumpsi  a  fratre  meo. 
(Concerning  the  omission  of  is  before  ^  see  §.  324.) 

b.  Is  is  sometimes  followed,  not  by  qvi,  but  by  qvicunqve,  e,  g.  Qvid 
haheOf  qvodfaoiatn,  nisi  ut  eamfortunam^  qvaecunqve  erit  tua,  ducam  meam 
(Cic.  pro  Mil.  36),  or  si  qms  (w,  si  qvis=i8,  qvi,  si  qvis),  e.  g.  Ipse  Allienus 
ex  eafacultate,  H  qvam  habety  aliqvantum  detrahet  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  15). 

c.  A  more  precise  definition  of  an  idea  is  connected  emphatically 
by  et  is  {atqve  is,  et  is  qvidem),  \  and  that  /  nee  is, '  and  that  not :' 
Habet  homo  primum  memoriam  et  eam  infinitam  rerum  innumerabi- 
lium  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  24).     Uno  atqve  eo  facili  proelio  caesi  ad  Aniium 
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hostes  (Liv.  IV.  57).  Epicurus  una  in  domo  et  ea  qvidem  angusta 
qvam  magnos  gvantaqve  amoris  conspiratione  consentientes  tenuii 
amicorum  greges  !  (Cic.  Fion.  I.  20).  Erant  in  Roniana  juveniute 
adolescentes  aliqvot,  nee  ii  ienui  loco  orli,  qvorum  in  regno  libido 
aolutior  fuerat  (Li v.  IL  3).  (If  that  which  is  added  belongs  to  the 
predicate  and  to  the  assertion  in  general,  the  neuter  is  employed,  et  id, 
e.  g.  Apollonium  docium  hominem  cognovi  et  studiis  opHmis  deditum, 
idqve  a  puero,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  16).  In  the  same  way  we  find  sed 
is:  Severitatem  in  senectute  probo,  sed  earn,  sicut  alia,  modicam  (Cic. 
Cat.  M.  18)*i. 

§.  485.  a.  Sic,  '  this/  is  used  to  denote  what  is  nearest  to  the 
speaker  in  place^  time^  or  idea  :  Tkim  primum  phUosophia^  non  ilia 
de  natura,  qvae  fuerit  antiqvior,  sed  haec,  in  qva  de  bonis  et  malis 
deqve  hominum  vita  disputatur,  inventa  dicitur  (Cic.  Brut.  8).  Opus 
vel  in  hac  magnificentia  urbis  conspiciendum  (Liv.  YI.  4)^  that  of  the 
present  day,  of  our  time.  Qm  haec  vituperare  volunt,  Chrysogonum 
tantum  posse  qveruntur  (Cic.  pro  Bosc.  Am.  48),  the  present  state 
of  things.  Sex,  Stola,  judex  hie  noster  (Id.  pro  Flacco),  who  sits 
here  as  judge.  Ille,  '  that/  refers  to  something  more  distant  {vete- 
res  illi,  qvi  — ),  but  often  designates  what  is  important  or  well 
known :  Ex  sua  regno  sic  Mithridates  profugit,  ut  ex  eodem  JPdnto 
Medea  ilia  qvondam  profugisse  dicitur  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  9). 
(Concerning  hie  and  ille  in  notices  of  time  see  §.  276,  Obs.  5).  If 
two  persons  or  things  that  have  been  previously  named  be  spoken 
of,  hie  is  generally  referred  to  the  last  mentioned,  ille  to  the  more 
remote,  e.  g.  Caesar  beneficiis  atqve  munificentia  magnus  habebatur, 
integritate  vitae  Cato,  Ille  mansvetudine  et  misericordia  clarus 
f actus,  huie  severitas  dignitatem  addiderat  (Sail.  Cat.  54).  But  hie 
is  not  unfrequently  referred  not  to  the  last  named,  but  to  that 
which  is  nearer  in  idea  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing :  Melior 
tutiorqve  est  cert  a  pax,  qvam  sperata  victoria,  haec  {pax)  in  tua, 
ilia  in  deorum potestate  est  (Liv.  XXX.  30)'. 

Obs,  What  is  expressed  in  the  oratio  directa  by  hie  is  designated  in 
the  oratio  obliqva  by  ille ;  yet  hie  may  sometimes  be  retained  with  em- 
phasis from  the  oratio  directa,  Tu  {vos)  of  the  oratio  directa  is  expressed 
in  repeating  the  speech  of  another  chiefly  by  ille,  but  also  by  is :  Caveat, 
ne  Ulo  cunctante  ITumidae  sibi  consulant  (Sail.  Jug.  62)=cave,  ne  te  eune* 

4  Hostis  et  is  ^stis,  qvi  — ,  tribunus  et   Curio  tribunus  — ,  homines  ignoti  atqve  ita 
ignotit  ut  —  (without  qvidentf  when  the  preceding  word  is  repeated  with  an  emphatic  | 

i^dttion). 

'  Hoc  socios  audire  ?  hoc  hostes  ?    Qvo  cum  dolore  hos?  qvo  cum  gaudio  illos?  (Liv. 
III.  72). 
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tanie  — •     Tamen^  si  obsides  ab  Us  sibi  dentur^  sese  cum  its  paeem  esse 
Jheturum  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  I4)=tamen,  si  obsides  a  vobis  dantur  — . 

b.  Sic  and  ille  (the  latter  more  especially)  also  refer  to  the 
following  part  of  the  discourse  (so  that  hie  designates  what  is  pre- 
sent, ille  something  new  or  well  known) :  Nonne  qvum  multa  alia 
mirabUia,  turn  iUud  imprimis  ?  (Cic.  de  Div.  I.  10 ;  '  the  following 
circumstance  especially').  (On  the  addition  of  a  proposition  referring 
to  hie  or  ille  with  enim  or  nam  see  §.  439,  Obs.  2.) 

c.  Sic  is  used  in  relative  circumlocutions  instead  of  is  (hiCy  qtn),  when 
the  thing  so  described  is  designated  as  something  near  (e.  g.  haeo,  qvae 
a  nobis  hoc  qvatriduo  disputata  sunt ;  Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  38),  but  especially 
when  we  wish  to  give  a  marked  prominence  to  the  contents  of  the  rela« 
tive  circumlocution,  so  as  to  contrast  them  with  the  leading  proposition 
which  follows :  Qvos  ego  compos  antea  nitidissimos  viridissimosqve  vidis^ 
sem,  ho9  vastatos  nunc  atqve  desertos  videbam  (Cic.  Verr.  III.  18) ;  other- 
wise but  seldom. 

Obs.  We  must  also  notice  hie  et  hic^  hie  et  ille,  this  and  that,  this  or 
that;  Ule  et  ille,  one  or  two.  (^Hoc  Thrasybuli,  illud  Pherecydis,  the 
following  expression  of  Thrasybulus,  that  well-known  saying  of  Phere- 
cydes.)' 

§.  486.  Isle  is  used  of  that  which  is  referred  to  the  person  ad« 
dressed  (of  a  thing  which  is  in  his  neighbourhood,  relates  to  him, 
proceeds  from  him,  is  mentioned  by  him,  &c.) ;  hence  iste  tuus  {iste 
vester)  are  often  found  combined,  or  iste  has  the  same  signification 
as  tuus  {vester) :  Ista  oratto,  that  speech  (which  you  make).  Qvae^ 
vis  mallem  causa  fuisset  qvam  ista,  qvam  dicis  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  4). 
De  istis  rebus  exspecto  tuas  litteras  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  5),  concerning 
what  happens  where  you  are.  Age,  nunc  isti  doceant  (those  philo* 
sophers  whom  you  follow),  gvonam  modo  efficiatur,  ut  honeste  vivere 
summum  bonum  sit  (Id.  Finn.  IV.  11).  Yet  iste  is  also  used  of 
a  thing  which  is  near  or  present  to  the  speaker,  but  which  he  (con- 
temptuously) motions  from  him  (as,  e.  g.  by  the  complainant  of  the 
defendant  in  a  court  of  justice),  or  of  a  thing  which  we  have  our- 
selves recently  named  or  mentioned  (and  think  of  as  more  remote), 
e.  g.  Fnictum  istum  laudis,  qvi  ex  perpetua  oratione  percipi  potuit, 

■  With  participles  aod  adjectives  referring  to  a  subject  (accompanied  by  its  verb)  in 
another  clause  of  the  sentence,  the  poets  sometimes  use  ille  by  a  pleonasm,  much  in  the 
sense  of  the  Homeric  87c  :  as — 

Multum  ille  et  terris  jaclatut  et  alto  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  3). 

Agmina  curtu 
Prima  petit,  non  ilia  virum,  non  ilia  pericli 
Telorumqve  memor  (Id.  ib.  IX.  478). 
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in  alia  tempora  reservemua  (Cic.  Yerr.  A.  I.  11).  Utinam  tibi  iHam 
mentem  dii  immortales  duint  (Id.  in  Cat.  I.  9),  Would  that  the 
gods  would  give  you  stick  a  disposition.  Si  qvid  nomsti  rectius 
istis,  candidus  imperii;  si  non^  his  utere  mecum   (Hor.  Ep.  I. 

6,  67). 

Obs,  What  is  said  of  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  hiOy  Ulcj  and 
tste^  appUes  also  to  the  adverbs  derived  from  them. 

§.  487.  Ipse  stands  alone  (without  the  addition  of  is)  where  the 
emphasis  falls  in  English  on  self  (selves) ;  because  it  designates 
an  antithesis  to  something  out  of  or  instead  of  the  person  or  thing 
itself:  Accipio,  qvod  dant ;  mihi  enim  satis  est;  ipsis  rum  satis  (Cic. 
Finn.  II.  26).  Qvaeram  ex  ipsa  (Id.  pro  Cael.  14).  Farm  de  eo, 
qvod  ipsis  super  at,  gratificari  aliis  volunt  (Id.  Finn.  Y.  15).  {Ipsi, 
qvi  scripserunt,  the  authors  themselves.  But  is  ipse,  even  he,  even 
that,  that  very.) 

Obs,  1.  Ipse  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  signification  of  exaetly^  precisely: 
Crassus  triennio  ipso  minor  erat  qvam  Antonius  (Cic.  Brut.  43).  {Nunc 
ipsum,  just  now ;  turn  ipsum^  qvum^  precisely  at  the  moment  when). 

Obs.  2.  Et  ipse  stands  in  the  signification  also,  liketvise^  when  the  same 
is  predicated  of  a  new  subject,  which  had  been  previously  asserted  of 
others :  Deinde  Crassus,  ut  intelligere  posset  Brutus^  qvem  hominem  laces- 
sissety  ires  et  ipse  excitavit  recitatores  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  51),  after  that 
Crassus,  as  his  opponent  had  done,  likewise  — . 

b.  In  reflective  assertions  (expressing  an  action  of  the  subject  on 
itself)  ipse  stands  in  the  same  case  with  the  subject  (in  the  nomi- 
native)^ when  it  is  intended  to  express  what  the  subject  itself  isyeA 
(in  opposition  to  what  others  do  and  what  is  performed  by  the  aid 
of  others) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  stands  in  the  same  case  with  the 
personal  or  reflective  pronoun^  when  it  is  designed  to  show  that 
the  action  refers  to  that  subject,. and  not  to  others:  Nan  egeo 
medicina;  me  ipse  consolor  (Cic.  Lael.  3).  Valvae  clausae  repaffulis 
subito  se  ipsae  aperuerunt  (Cic.  Divin.  1. 34).  Cato  se  ipse  interemii 
(was  not  killed  by  others).  Junms  necem  sibi  ipse  conscivit  (Id. 
N.  D.  II.  3).  Nan  potest  exercitum  is  continere  imperator,  qvi  se 
ipse  nan  continet  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  13)^  who  does  not  himself 
keep  himself  under  control.  8e  ipsi  omnes  natura  diHgunt  (Id. 
Finn.  III.  18). — T\i  qvoniam  rempublicam  nosqve  conservas,fac,  ut 
diliffe7itissirne  te  ipsum,  mi  DolabeUa,  custodias  (Id.  ad  Fam.  IX. 
14).  Ea  gessimus,  ut  omnibus  potius  qvam  ipsis  nobis  constduerimus 
(Id.  Finn.  II.  19).     Sensim  tardeve  potius  nosmetipsos  cognoscimus 
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(Id.  Finn.  V.  15).  Facile,  gvod  cujusqve  temporis  officium  sit,  po- 
terimus,  nisi  nosmetipsos  valde  amabimus,  judicare  (Id.  Off.  I.  9). 
Yet  the  Latins  sometimes  put  the  nominative  of  ipse,  when  the 
antithesis  might  lead  us  to  expect  another  case  (in  order  to  mark 
more  emphatically  the  relation  of  a  person  or  thing  to  itself,  as  at 
once  subject  and  object)  :  Ferres  sic  erat  humilis  atqve  demissus,  ut 
non  modo  populo  Romano,  sed  etiam  sibi  ipse  condemnatus  vide- 
retur  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  6).  Ipse  sibi  inimicus  est  (Id.  Finn.  V.  10). 
{Ipse  is  often  so  used  before  se  and  sibi).  Secum  ipsi  loqvuntur 
(Id.  B>.  P.  I.  17).  {Crassus  et  Antonius  ex  scriptis  cognosci  ipsi  suis 
non  potuerunt,  Cic.  de  Or.  II.  2 ;  from  their  own  writings.  Ipse  per 
sCy  per  se  ipse,  in  and  by  himself.) 

§.  488.  Idem  is  often  employed  where  something  new  is  said  of 
a  person  or  thing  already  mentioned^  to  denote  either  similarity 
{likeicise,  also,  at  the  same  time)  or  an  opposition  {yet,  on  the  other 
hand) :  Thorius  utebatur  eo  cibo,  gvi  et  svavissimus  esset  et  idem  fa- 
cillimus  ad  concogvendum  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  20).  Nihil  utile,  gvod  non 
idem  honestum  (Id.  Off.  III.  7).  P.  Africanus  elogventia  cumulavit 
bellicam  laudem,  gvod  idem  fecit  Timoiheus,  Cononis  filius  (Id.  Off. 
I.  82).  Etiam  patriae  hoc  munus  debere  videris,  ut  ea,  qvae  salva 
per  te  est,  per  te  eundem  sit  ornata  (Id.  Legg.  I.  2).  Inventi  multi 
sunt,  gvi  vitam  profundere  pro  patria  parati  essent,  iidem  (but  on 
the  other  hand)  gloriae  jacturam  ne  minimam  gvidem  facere  vellent 
(Id.  ib.  1. 24) .  Epicurus,  gvum  (while)  optimam  et  praestantissimam 
naturam  dei  dicat  esse,  negat  idem  esse  in  deo  gratiam  (Id.  N.  D. 
1.43). 

§.  489.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  used  redundantly  in  certain 
combinations : — 

a.  When  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun  has  been  separated  from  its 
predicate  or  governing  verb  by  an  intervening  proposition  (espe- 
cially if  relative)^  it  is  sometimes  emphatically  recalled  to  mind 
by  the  pronoun  is  (rarely  hie,  where  an  antithesis  is  to  be  made 
very  prominent)  :  Plebem  et  i^fimam  multitudinem,  qvae  P.  Clodio 
duce  fortunis  vestris  imminebat,  earn  Milo,  gvo  tutior  esset  vestra 
vita,  tribus  suis  patrimoniis  delenivit  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  85).  Haec  ipsa, 
qvae  nunc  ad  me  delegare  vis,  ea  semper  in  te  eximia  et  praestantia 
fuerunt  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  28).  Agrum  Campanum,  gvi  gvum  de  vecti- 
galibus  ewimebatur,  ut  militibus  daretur,  tamen  infligi  magnum  rei- 
publicae  vulnus  putabamus,  hunc  tu  compransoribus  tuts  et  collusori^ 
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bus  dividebas  (Id.  Phil.  II.  89).    (This  idiom  involves  a  kind  of  ana- 
coluthia,  see  §.  449.) 

Obs,  1.  In  a  similar  way  hie  and  ills  are  inserted  in  comparisons: 
Inffeniosi,  ut  aes  Corinthium  in  aeruginem^  sio  UU  in  morhum  incidwU 
tardius  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  14). 

Ohs,  2.  Sometimes  a  subject,  without  being  separated  from  its  predi- 
cate, is  emphatically  distinguished  from  others  by  the  addition  of  is  (or  is 
vero) :  Ista  animi  tranqviUitas  ea  est  ipsa  heata  vita  (Cic.  Fin.  Y.  8). 
Sed  urhana  plehs  ea  vero  praeceps  ierat  multis  de  eausis  (Sail.  Cat.  37). 

b.  When  the  particle  qvidem  stands  with  a  concessive  signifi- 
cation (indeed,  certainly)  with  a  predicate  (verb  or  adjective),  with 
sed  following,  it  is  in  the  best  writers  not  connected  immediately 
with  the  verb  or  adjective,  but  a  pronoun  is  inserted  before  qvidem^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  word  of  which  the  predicate  is  conceded, 
namely  eqvidem  {forego  qvidem),  nos  qvidem,  tu  qvidem,  vos  qvidem, 
ille  (more  rarely  w)  qvidem  :  Reliqvanon  eqvidem  contemno,  sed  plus 
iamen  habent  spei  qvam  timoris  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  II.  16),  the  rest  I  do 
not  indeed  despise,  but — »  Oratorias  exerdtationes  non  tu  qvidem 
reliqvisti,  sed  certe  philosophiam  illis  anieposuisti  (Id.  de  Fat.  2). 
P.  Scipio  non  multum  ille  qvidem  nee  saepe  dicebat,  sed  omnes  sale 
facetiisqve  superabat  (Id.  Brut.  34).  Ludo  autem  et  joco  uti  illo 
qvidem  licet,  sed  turn,  qvum  gravibus  seriisqve  rebus  satisfecerimus 
(Id.  Off.  I.  29).  Sapientiae  studium  vetus  id  qvidem  in  nostris,  sed 
tamen  ante  Laelii  aetatem  et  Scipionis  non  reperio,  qvos  appellare 
possim  nominatim  (Id.  Tusc.  IV.  3).  Libri  scripti  inconsiderate  ab 
optimis  illis  qvidem  viris,  sed  non  satis  eruditis  (Id.  ib.  I.  3),  by 
men,  who  were  certainly — .  Cgri  vitam  et  disciplinam  legunt,  prae- 
claram  illam  qvidem,  sed  non  tarn  aptam  rebus  nostris  (Id.  Brut.  29)^ 
(Less  usually :  Proposuit  qvidem  legem^  sed  minutissimis  litteris  et  an" 
gustissimo  loeo  (Svet.  Cal.  41). 

§.  490.  a.  The  Reflective  pronoun  and  the  possessive  stms  de- 
rived from  it  refer  back  to  the  subject,  like  the  word  self.  Ipse  se 
qvisqve  diligit  (Cic.  Lael.  21).  Bestiis  homines  utipossunt  ad  suam 
utilitatem  (Id.  Finn.  III.  20).  Fabius  a  me  dUigitur  propter  sum- 
mam  suam  kumanitatem  et  observantiam  (Id.  ad  Fam.  XV.  14). 
{Inter  se,  mutually,  one  with  another,  may  refer  also  to  the  object  or  ob- 
ject of  relation :  JEtiam  feras  inter  se  partus  et  educatio  eoncUiat,  Cic. 
Sosc.  Am.  22.     So  likewise  ipsumper  se,  ipsiper  se,) 

b.  Suus  may  also  refer  to  another  substantive  in  the  proposition 
(mostly  the  object  or  object  of  relation,  and  sometimes  also  to  other 

•  [Humanum  id  qvidem,  qvod  ita  existimas  sed  est  natura,  eet,  (Cic.  Tusc  III.  6).] 
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cases)^  where  it  may  be  expressed  by  h%9  (her^  their)  own  (so  that  a 
mutual  relation  is  indicated  in  the  transaction  between  the  two 
ideas) :  Hanmbalem  sui  cives  e  dvitate  ejecerunt  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  68). 
Catilina  admonebat  alvum  egestatis,  alium  cupiditatU  suae  (Sail. 
Cat.  21).  Su%8  flammU  delete  Fldenas  (Liv.  IV.  33).  Si  ceteris 
recte  facta  sua  prosunt,  mihi  mea  ne  gvando  obsint,  providete  (Cic. 
in  Cat.  III.  12).  Desinant  insidiari  domi  suae  consuli  (Id.  ib.  I. 
13).  Sua  cujusqve  animantis  natura  est  (Id.  Finn.  Y.  9).  Dicae- 
archum  cum  Aristoxeno,  aeqvali  et  condisctpulo  suo,  doctos  sane 
homines,  omittamus  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  18),  with  his  fellow-pupil,  so  that 
he  may  take  his  fellow-pupil  with  him.  (But,  Omitto  Isocratem  dis- 
cipulosqve  ejus,  Ephorum  et  I^aucratem  [Cic.  Or.  51].  Pisonem  nostrum 
merito  ejus  amo  plurimum  [Id.  ad  Fam.  XIV.  2].  Verri  de  eadem  re 
litterae  eomplures  a  muUis  ejus  amieis  afferuntur  [Id.  Verr.  II.  39].  Deum 
agnoscis  ex  operibus  ejus  [Id.  Tusc.  I.  28].  So  likewise  sui  as  the  geni- 
tive oise  may  be  referred  to  the  object  or  object  of  relation  :  Cui 
proposita  est  conservatio  sui,  necesse  est  huic  qvoqve  partes  sui  caras 
esse  (Id.  Finn.  V.  13). 

Obs.  SuuSj  his  (her,  their)  own,  may  even  be  referred  to  the  person  or 
thing  generally  treated  of  in  the  discourse,  though  it  be  not  expressly 
named  iu  the  same  proposition  :  Mater  qvod  svasit  sua,  adolescens  mulier 
fecit  (Ter.  Hec.  IV.  4,  38).  Is  annus  omnem  Crassi  spem  atqve  omnia 
vitae  consilia  morte  pervertit,  JFuit  hoe  luctuosum  suis  (to  his  friends), 
acerbum  patriae,  grave  bonis  omnibus  (Cie.  de  Or.  III.  2). 

c.  Se  and  suus  in  subordinate  propositions  refer  not  only  to  the 
subject  in  the  same  proposition,  but  also  to  the  subject  of  the  lead- 
ing proposition,  when  the  dependent  proposition  is  stated  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  subject.  This  is  always  the  case  with  accusatives 
with  the  infinitive,  with  propositions  which  denote  the  object  of  an 
exertion  and  effort  (§.372  and  375),  with  final  propositions  and 
dependent  interrogative  propositions,  and  with  such  relative  and 
other  subordinate  propositions  as  are  designated  by  the  conjunc- 
tive as  the  sentiments  of  another  party  (§.  368  and  369) :  Sentit 
animus  se  vi  sua,  non  aliena  moveri  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  23).  Negant,  ad 
suam  utilitatem  hoc  pertinere.  (After  a  general  infinitive:  Haec 
est  una  omnis  sapieniia,  non  arbitrari  sese  scire,  qvod  nesciat,  not 
to  think  that  one  knows  (Cic.  Acad.  I.  4).  Oravit  me  pater,  ut  ad 
se  venirem.  Id  ea  de  causa  Caesar  fecit,  ne  se  hostes  occupatum 
apprimerent.  Exposuit,  cur  ea  res  parum  sibi  placeret.  Accusat 
amicos,  qvod  se  non  adjuverint,  Ariovistus  respondet,  si  qvid  Caesar 
se  velit,  ilium  ad  se  venire  oportere  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  84).    Legati 
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Caerttes  Deos  rogaverunty  ut  Romanos  florentes  ea  sui  (viz.  Caeri^ 
turn)  misericardia  caperet,  qvae  se  rebus  affectis  qvondam  populi 
Romani  cepisset  (Liv.  VII.  20).  Paetus  omnes  libras,  qvos  frater 
8UU3  reliqmsset,  mihi  donavit  (Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  1).  Turn  ei  darmienti 
idem  ille  visits  est  rogare,  ut,  qvoniam  sibi  vivo  non  subverdsset,  mor^ 
tern  suam  ne  inuliam  esse  pateretur  (Id.  Div.  I.  27). 

Obs,  1 .  Se  and  suus  are  also  referred  to  the  person  in  the  leading  pro- 
position, whose  language  or  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  subordinate, 
even  when  this  person  is  not  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  former  :  Jam 
inde  ah  initio  Faustulo  spes  fuerat^  regiam  stirpem  apud  se  educari  (LiT. 
I.  5).  A  Caesare  valde  liberaliter  invitoTf  sibi  ut  sim  legatus  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  II.  18). 

Obs,  2.  Sometimes  the  context  alone  can'shew  whether  se  (suus)  refers 
to  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition  or  that  of  the  subordinate,  e.  g. 
JEEortensius  ex  Verve  qvaesivit,  eur  sues  (i.  e.  Hortensii)  Jamiliarissimos 
rejici passus  esset  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  7).  Se  and  suus  are  even  found  in  the 
same  proposition  so  used,  that  one  refers  to  the  nearest  subject,  while  the 
other  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition :  Livius  Salinator 
Q.  Fabium  Maximum  rogavit^  ut  meminisset^  opera  sua  (sc.  lAvii)  se  (sc. 
Fahiurn)  Tarentum  reeepisse  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  67).  Romani  legatos  in 
Bithi/niam  miserunt,  qvi  a  Prusia  rege  peterent,  ne  inimieissimum  suum 
(sc.  Romanorum)  apud  se  haberet  (Com.  Hann.  12). 

Obs,  3.  We  find  however  in  the  Latin  authors  some  passages  less  care- 
fully written,  where  the  subordinate  proposition  either  necessarily  ex- 
presses an  idea  conceived  by  the  leading  subject  (as  for  example,  objective 
propositions),  or  is  shewn  to  be  such  by  the  use  of  the  conjunctive,  and 
where,  notwithstanding,  is,  ejus  is  used  instead  of  se^  suus^  of  the  person 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition.  (This  never  occurs  in  an 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
leading  proposition.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  found  some  few 
passages  where  se  and  suus  are  employed,  though  there  is  no  conjunctive 
to  indicate  that  the  sentiments  expressed  are  those  of  another.  JSehetii 
persvadent  Rauraeis  et  Tulingis^  uti,  eodem  usi  eonsilio,  oppidis  suis  vicis* 
qve  exustisj  una  cum  iis  proficiscantur  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  5).  Audistis  nuper 
dicer e  legatos  Tyndaritanos,  Mercurium,  qvi  sacris  anniversariis  apud  eos 
coleretur,  Verris  imperio  esse  sublatum  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  39). — Chrysogonus 
hunc  sibi  ex  animo  scrupulum,  qvi  se  diesqve  noctesqve  stimulat  ac  pun- 
git,  ut  evellatis,  postulat  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  2).  Metellus  in  iis  urbihus^ 
qvae  adse  defecerant,  praesidia  imponit  (Sail.  Jug.  61).  Patres  nilree^ 
tum,  nisi  qvodplaeuit  sibi,  ducunt  (Hor.  Ep.  II.  1,  83).  Thus  we  find 
both  qvantum  in  se  est,  erat  (so  far  as  it  rests,  rested,  with  him),  and 
(more  correctly)  qvantum  in  ipso  est^  erat. 
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Ohs,  4.  Ipse  for  se  ipsumy  sibi  tpsi,  &cc.  (in  a  subordinate  proposition,  of 
tbe  subject  of  tbe  leading  proposition)  is  found  in  the  best  writers  in  a 
few  passages,  where  the  word  selfiB  to  be  made  prominent :  Sunt  qti  se 
recusare  negent^  qvominus,  ipsis  mortuis,  terrarum  omnium  deflagratio 
conseqvatur  (Gic.  Finn.  III.  19). 

Obs,  5.  Se  and  suus  sometimes  stand  in  universal  assertions,  without 
being  referred  to  a  definite  subject  preceding,  in  the  signification  oneself: 
Negligere,  gvid  de  se  (of  one)  qvisqve  sentiat,  non  solum  arrogantis  esty  sed 
etiam  omnino  dissoluti  (Cic.  OS,  I.  28). 

Ohs,  6.  Instead  of  se  {stbi)  inter  se,  mutually — one  another,  it  is  usual 
to  say  only  inter  se,  omitting  the  object :   Veri  amid  non  solum  eolent  inter 

ft  

se  ae  diligent,  sed  etiam  verebuntur  (Cic.  Lael.  22).     {Inter  nos=nos  or 
nobis  inter  nos  ;  inter  vos.) 

§.491.  The  possessive  pronouns  (pronominal  adjectives)  may  be 
omitted  in  Latin,  when  the  relation^  wliich  they  would  express,  is 
easUy  ascertained  from  the  context  (especially  therefore,  where 
they  serve  to  refer  a  thing  to  the  subject,  but  sometimes  also, 
where  they  would  point  to  the  object  or  object  of  relation),  and 
when  no  kind  of  emphasis  rests  on  the  possessive  definition  :  Pa- 
trem  amisi,  gvum  qvartum  annum  agebam,  matrem,  qvum  sextum 
{amisit — agebat),  Roga  parentes  (viz.  tuos),  Manus  lava  et  coena  ! 
Frater  mens  amatur  ab  omnibus  propter  summam  morum  svavitatem. 
Pairis  animum  miki  reconciliasti  (viz.  mei).  Yet  suus  is  also  not 
unfrequently  used,  where  it  might  have  been  omitted. 

Obs,  1.  The  possessive  pronoun  designates  in  certain  combinations  (e.  g. 
with  tempus,  locus,  deus,  numen)  that  which  is  suitable^  correct,  or  fiivour- 
able,  for  a  person  or  thing.  Suo  loco,  suo  tempore.  Loco  aeqvOy  tempore 
tuo  pugnasti  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  45).  Vadimus  non  numine  nostro  (Virg. 
Aen.  II.  396). 

Obs,  2.  Concerning  nulla  tua  epistola  (from  you),  mea  unius  opera,  see 
§.  297  a. 

§.  492.  On  the  Interrogative  Pronouns  the  following  observa- 
tions may  be  made. 

r.  The  Latins  can  combine  two  interrogative  prononns  in  one 
proposition  in  such  a  way,  that  the  inquiry  is  directed  both  to  the 
subject  and  the  object :  Considera,  qvis  qvem  fraudasse  dicatur  (Cic. 
pro  Rose.  Com.  7),  who  is  said  to  have  defrauded,  and  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  defrauded.  Nihil  jam  aliud  qvaerere  judices  debetis, 
nisi,  uter  utri  insidias  fecerit  (Id.  pro  Mil.  9),  which  of  these  two 
acted  treacherously  to  the  other. 

Obs.  Concerning  the  interrogative  with  a  participle  see  §.  424,  Obs,  3. 
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b.  An  interrogative  exclamation  of  surprise  (at  the  greatness  of 
a  things  &c.)  is  expressed  affirmatively:  Qown  multos  icriptores 
rerum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  secum  habuisse  dicitur  I  (Cic. 
pro  Arch.  10).  Hie  vero  adolescens  qvum  eqvitaret  cum  sm8  delectis 
eqvititus,  qvos  concursua  facere  solebat !  qvam  se  jactare  !  (Id.  pro 
Dej.  10).  (If  non  is  introduced,  the  surprise  or  the  question  applies 
to  the  negative  idea :  Qvam  id  te,  di  botn^  non  decebat !  How  HI  it 
became  you !  Cic.  Phil.  II.  8). 

Ohs,  1.  Concerning  the  usage  of  dependent  interrogative  propositions 
with  a  pronoun,  it  may  here  also  be  observed,  that  in  English  the  object 
of  a  communication  or  question  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  substantive 
with  a  relative  proposition  attached  to  it,  a  construction  which  is  not  usual 
in  Latin,  where  an  interrogative  proposition  is  employed ;  e.  g.  I  told  him 
of  the  progress  which  the  boy  had  made,  narravi  «,  gvos  progressuM  puer 
feciiset.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  motives,  which  induced  Tibe- 
rius to  take  this  step,  qvtie  Tiberium  causae  impulerinty  seriptores  non  con- 
9enHunt,  (Non  paenUet,  qvantum  profecerim,  1  am  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  progress  which  I  have  made.) 

Obs,  2.  A  direct  inquiry  respecting  the  reason  or  motive  of  an  action  is 
expressed  by  the  pronominal  adverb  cur ;  qvare  is  used  only  in  depend- 
ent propositions,  and  usually  after  ezpi^essions  which  indicate  a  motive 
(§.  372  b.  Obs.  6,  compare  440  b.  Obs,  1).  Qvidni  is  used  only  with  the 
conjunctive,  to  signify  '  why  should  notP'  (§.  353). 

§.493.  a.  Of  the  Indefinite  Pronouns  aliqvis  denotes  in  the 
most  general  way  some  one,  some  thing,  a  single  undefined  person 
or  thing :  Fecit  hoc  aliqvis  tui  simiiis.  Si  mihi  esset  obtemperatum, 
si  non  optimamy  at  aliqvam  rempublicam,  qvae  nunc  nulla  est,  habe- 
remus  (Cic.  Off.  I.  11).  Ut  tarda  aliqva  et  langvida  pecus  (Id.  Fin. 
II.  13).  Declamabam  saepe  cum  AT.  Pisone  et  cum  Q.  Pompefo  out 
cum  aliqvo  qvotidie  (Id.  Brut.  90)^  or  some  other  person  (nearly 
equivalent  to  aliits  aliqvis,  though  the  word  itself  does  not  bear 
this  signification).  {Est  aliqvid,  it  is  yet  somethings  not  so  abso- 
lutely nothing).  Qvis  has  the  same  signification  {dicat  gvis,  dicat 
aliqvis,  one  might  say)^  but  is  used  where  an  indefinite  subject  or 
object  is  to  be  designated  very  slightly  and  without  emphasis  (one), 
e.  g.  Fieri  potest,  ut  recte  qvis  sentiat,  et  id,  qvod  sentit,  polite  eloqyi 
non  possit  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  3);  especially  in  relative  propositions 
(what  one,  &c.)  after  qvum  (when  one),  and  usually  after  si,  nisi, 
ne,  num  :  Qvo  qvis  versutior  et  callidior  est,  hoc  invisior  ei  suspec* 
tior,  detracta  opinione  probitatis  (Cic.  Off.  II.  9).  lUis  promissis 
standum  non  est,  qvae  coactus  qvis  metu,  qvae  deceptus  dolo  promisit 
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(Id.  ib.  I.  10).     Si  qvam  repperero  causam,  indicabo.     Galli  legibus 
sanctum  habent,  ut  si  qvis  qvid  de  republica  a  finUimis  rumore  ac 
fama  (icceperity  uti  ad  magistratum  deferat  (Caes.  B.  O.  YI.  20). 
Fereor,  ne  qvid  subsit  doli.     {Sicubi  accidit;  ne  gvandofiat,  &c.) 

Ohs,  1.  Yet  we  find  aliqvis  and  the  words  derived  from  it  not  unfre- 
quentlj  after  si  and  sometimes  after  ne,  especially  if  some  emphasis  rests 
on  the  pronoun  {somewhat^  a  certain  measure,  in  opposition  to  much,  little, 
all) :  Si  aliqvid  de  summa  gravitate  FompeJM,  si  multum  de  cupiditate 
Cktesar  remisisset, pacem  stabilem  nobis  habere  lieuisset  (Cic.  Phil.  XIII.  1). 
Timebat  Pompejus  omnia,  ne  vos  aliqvid  timeretis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  24).  Si 
aliqvando  (on  a  single  occasion)  tacent  omnes,  tmn  sortito  coguntur  dicere 
(Id.  Verr.  IV.  64), 

Obs,  2.  The  plural  of  aliqvis  is  aliqvi;  aliqvot  is  used  only  when  a 
certain  number  is  thought  of. 

b.  Qvispiam  is  also  employed  like  qvis,  to  denote  a  single  per- 
son or  thing  which  is  quite  indefinite  [dicat  qvispiam),  but  not  so 
absolutely  without  emphasis:  Forsitan  aliqvis  aliqvando  ejusmodi 
qvidpiam  fecerit  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  32).  Communi  consvetudine  ser^ 
tnonis  abutimur,  qvum  ita  dicimus,  velle  aliqvid  qvempiam  aut  nolle 
sine  causa  (Id.  de  Fat.  11). 

c.  Qvidam  is  a  certain  one  (a  defined  person  or  thing,  of  which , 
however,  a  more  precise  notice  is  unnecessary) :  Qvidam  ex  advo- 
catis,  homo  summa  virtute  praeditus,  intelligere  se  dixit,  non  id  agi, 
ut  verum  inveniretur  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  63).  Habitant  hie  qvaedam 
mulierculae  (Ter.  Ad.  IV.  5, 13).  Hoc  non  f ado,  utfortasse  qvibus- 
dam  videor,  simulatione  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  8).  (On  its  employment 
in  conjunction  with  qvasi,  when  an  appellation  is  made  use  of  that 
is  not  strictly  appropriate^  see  §.  444  a.  Obs.  2.)  (Certtu  qvidam,  a 
certain  definite  individual.) 

Obs,  By  nonnemo,  one  or  two,  some  (few)  defined,  but  unnamed  persons 
are  always  indicated  :  Video  de  istis^  qvi  sepopulares  hdberi  volunt,  ahesse 
nonneminem.  Is  cet,  (Cic.  in  Cat.  IV.  5 ;  the  discourse  is  continued  with 
iff,  because  nonnemo,  grammatically  considered,  is  in  the  singular).  Non- 
nihil,  somewhat  (most  frequently  as  an  adverb :  Nonnihil  timeo,  nonnihil 
miror,  &c.).     Nonnullus  (adj.),  not  exactly  none,  some,  a  part. 

§.  494.  a.   The   substantive   qvisqvam    and   the   adjective  ullus 

(which  sometimes  stands  as  a  substantive  [see  §.  90,  Obs."],  and  in 

the  plural  is  both  a  substantive  and   adjective)  denote  any  one 

whatever,  any  at  all,  even  if  it  were  only  a  single  individual,  who- 

!  ever  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  express  an  affirmative  idea  in  the 
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most  general  way,  ivithout  conyeying  the  notion  of  a  distinct  per- 
son or  thing.  Qoisqvam  and  iMu8  stand  therefore  (first)  in  nega- 
tiye  propositions  and  questions  with  the  force  of  a  negative^  where 
the  negation  is  universal  and  relates  to  the  whole  proposition^  and 
after  the  preposition  sine :  Sine  sociis  nemo  qvidqvam  tale  conaiur 
(Cic.  Lael.  12).  Justitia  nunqvam  nocet  cmqvam,  gvi  earn  habet 
(Id.  Finn.  I.  16).  Sine  virtute  negve  amiciiiam  negve  ullam  rem 
expetendam  conseqvi  possumus  (Id.  Lael.  22).  (The  negative  word 
must  always  precede.)  Sine  ullo  auxilio  (without  any  help  whatever^ 
destitute  of  all  aid)  \  Tu  me  existimas  ab  ullo  malle  mea  legi  pro- 
bariqve  gvam  a  ie  ?  (Cic.  ad  Att.  lY.  5).  Qpid  est,  qvod  qvisgvam 
dignum  Pompejo  afferre  possit?  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  11).  Qvis- 
gvamne  istuc  negat  ?  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  28).  So  likewise^  QvaH  vero 
gvisqvam  vir  excellenti  animo  in  rempublicam  ingresstis  qptabiUus 
qvidqvam  arbitretur  qvam  se  a  suis  civibiu  reipublicae  causa  dUigi 
(Cic.  in  Yat.  S=n€mo  arbitratur).  Desitum  est  videri  qvidqvam  in 
socios  iniqvum,  qvum  exstitisset  in  cives  tanta  crudelitas  (Id.  Off.  II. 
S=Nihiljam  iniqvum  videbatur). 

Ohs.  I.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  sense  only  requires  the  negation  of  a 
special  affirmative  idea,  aliqvis  or  qvispiam  is  made  use  of :  iVbn  oh  ipsius 
aliqvod  delictum  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  28),  not  on  account  of  this  or  that  crime 
committed  by  himself.  Vidi^fore,  ut  aliqvando  non  Torqvatus  neqve  Tor- 
qvati  qvispiam  similis,  sed  aliqvis  honorum  hostis  aliter  indicata  haec  esse 
diceret  (Id.  pro  SuU.  14).  In  the  same  way  ne  qvis,  ne  qvid,  &c.  are  com- 
monly employed.  (Ne  qvis  uftqvam.  Ne  qvisqvam,  that  no  one,  whoever 
it  may  be :  Mefellus  edixit,  ne  qvisqvam  in  castris  panem  aut  qvem  alium 
eoctum  cibum  venderet.  Sail.  Jug.  45.)  Qvisqvam  (ullus)  is  also  not  used, 
when  the  negation  applies  not  to  the  whole  proposition,  but  to  a  single 
word,  with  which  it  is  combined  so  as  to  form  one  negative  idea  (Qvum 
aliqvid  non  habeas,  when  one  has  not  this  or  that  thing,  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  36), 
or  when  two  negations  cancel  each  other :  Nemo  ulla  de  re  potest  conten- 
dere neqve  asseverare  sine  aliqva  ejus  rei,  qvam  sibi  qvisqve plaeere  dieit^ 
certa  et  propria  nota  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  11).  Non  sine  aliqvo  incommodo. 
Hi  philosophi  mancamfore  putaverunt  sine  aliqva  accessions  virtutem  (Cic. 
Finn.  III.  9=nisi  adjungeretur  aliqva  accessio).  (Ne  UU  qvidem^  qvi 
maleficio  et  scelere  pascuntur,  possunt  sine  ulla  particula  justitiae  vivere, 
without  any  particle  whatever,  Cic.  Off.  II.  11.) 

Ohs,  2.  In  a  negative  proposition  with  qvisqvam,  the  predicate  may  be 
completed  with  an  imaccented  aliqvis  or  qvispiam :  Ne  suspicari  qvidem 
possumus,  qvenqvam  horum  ah  amico  qvidpiam  contendissCy  qvod  contra 
rempublicam  esset  (Cic.  Lael.  11). 

"  Si  omni  timore  (Ter.  Andr.  II.  8,  17),  is  a  very  unusual  form  of  expression.     (A> 
tine  omni  qvidem  tapientia,  Cic.  de  Or.  II.  1,  without  the  whole  compass  of  philosophy.) 
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b.  Further  qvisqvam  {ullus)  is  used  i^^ith  emphasis  in  other  pro- 
positions  to  signify  any  one  whatever,  any  one  in  general,  as  well  as 
after  comparatives  (in  the  latter  case  it  is  invariably  employed^  e.  g, 
iaetrior  tyranntis  qvam  qvisqvam  superiorum),  in  conditional  and 
relative  propositions^  where  it  is  intended  to  express  the  condition 
or  relative  definition  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner possible^  and  in  universal  expressions  of  disapprobation :  Aut 
enim  nemo,  qvod  qvidem  magis  credo,  aut  si  qvisqvam,  ille  sapiens 
fuit  (Cic.  Lael.  2).  Si  iemptts  est  ullumjure  hominis  necandi,  certe 
iUud  est  non  modo  justum,  verum  etiam  necessarium,  qvum  vi  vis 
illata  defenditur  (Id.  pro  Mil.  4),  if  there  be  any  time  whatever^, 
Qoamdiu  qvisqvam  erit,  qyi  te  defendere  audeat,  vives  (Id.  in  Cat.  I. 
2),  so  long  as  there  is  any  one,  whoever  it  may  be.  Bum  praesidia 
ulla  Juerunt,  Boscius  in  SuUae  praesidiis  fuit  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  43). 
Cuivis  potest  accidere,  qvod  cuiqvam  potest  (Sen.  deTranq.  An.  II). 
Laberis,  qvod  qvidqvam  stabile  in  regno  putas  (Cic.  Phil.  VIII.  4). 
NihU  est  eadtiosius  civitatibus,  qvam  qvidqvam  agipervim  (Id.  Legg. 
III.  18).  Indignor,  qvidqvam  reprehendi,  non  qvia  crasse  compositum 
illepideve  putetur,  sed  qvia  nuper  (Hor.  Ep.  II.  1,  76). 

Obs,  1.  AU  that  has  been  said  of  qvisqvam,  holds  also  of  the  correspond- 
ing adverbs  (rnqvam,  usqvam,  in  opposition  to  alicubiy  aliqvo,  uspiam)  ; 
Vellum  maxime  memorahile  omnium,  qvae  unqvam  gestasunt  (Liv.  XXI.  1). 

Ob8,  2.  In  some  cases  it  rests  with  the  speaker,  whether  he  chooses  to 
give  this  emphasis  to  what  he  says  and  to  express  the  universal  notion, 
which  is  denoted  by  qvisqvam,  or  rather  to  make  use  of  aliqms :  Si  qva 
me  res  Bomam  adduxerit,  enitar,  si  qvo  modo  potero  (if  I  can  do  it  in  one 
way  or  another),  ut  praeter  te  nemo  dohrem  meum  sentiat,  si  uUo  modo 
poterit  (if  it  is  at  all  possible),  ne  tu  qvidem  (Cic.  ad  Att.  Xll.  28).  Por- 
tentum  atqve  monstrum  certissimum  est,  esse  aliqvem  humana  figura,  qvi 
eos,  propter  qvos  hane  lucem  aspexerit,  luce  privarit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  22  ; 
it  might  also  be  expressed,  esse  qvenqvam  — ).  *;; 

Obs,  3.  With  respect  to  nullus  (which  corresponds  to  ullus)  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  nullius  and  nullo  sometimes  (but  rarely,  and  never  in  the 
best  prose  writers)  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  genitive  and  ablative  of 
nihil :  Chraeci  praeter  laudem  nullius  avari  (Hor.  A.  P.  324).  Deus 
nullo  magis  hominem  separavit  a  ceteris  animalibus  qvam  dicendifacultate 
(Qvinct.  II.  16, 12).  Usually  nullius  rei,  nulla  re,  Nihili  is  only  used  as 
a  genitive  of  the  price  (§.  294),  nihilo  only  as  an  ablative  of  the  price, 
with  comparatives  (§.  270 ;  nihilo  melior,  n.  magis,  n.  minus)  and  with 
the  prepositions  de,  ex,  pro,  in  order  to  designate  '  nothing'  generally  and 
in  the  abstract  {ex  nihilo,  de  nihilo  nasci,  but  ex  nulla  re  melius  intelli" 

'  {Qvae  nee  potest  ulla  esse,  nee  debet  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  6).] 

3  M 
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gitur^  from  no  single  thing).  In  like  manner  nihilum  is  used  with  ad  and 
in  {ad  nihilum  redigere,  but  ad  nullam  rem  utilis).  Nan  uUu9,  non  un- 
qvam,  instead  of  nuilus,  nunqvam,  is  rare  in  prose. 

Ohs.  4.  An  indefinite  pronoun,  referred  to  by  a  relative,  is  sometimes 
omitted ;  see  §.  322. 

§.  495.  Qviaqve  signifies,  each  in  particular^  by  himself  (distribu- 
tively)  :  Suns  cuiqve  honos  habetur.  Suae  qvemqve  fortunae  maxime 
poenitet  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VI.  1).  Sibi  qvisqve  maxime  consuliL  {Se 
and  sutM  stand  first  in  prose ^.)  When  a  relative  and  demonstra- 
tive proposition  are  combined,  qvisqve  always  stands  in  the  relative 
proposition,  commonly  (without  accent)  immediately  after  the  rela- 
tive, so  that  even  se  and  suus  stand  after  qvisqve :  Qvam  qvisqve 
norit  artem,  in  hac  se  exerceat  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  18 ;  not,  qvisqve  exer- 
ceat  se  in  ea  arte,  qvam  norit).  Qvanti  qvisqve  se  ipse  fadt,  tanti 
fiat  ab  amids  (Id.  Lael.  76).  (Sometimes  qvisqve  is  repeated,  as: 
Qvod  cuiqve  obtigit,  id  qvisqve  teneat;  Cic.  OflF.  I.  7).  This  pro- 
noun is  also  used,  in  order  to  denote  a  general  relation  and  propor- 
tion applicable  to  each  individual  person  or  thing  (to  each  case)  in 
particular,  where  we  employ  in  English  the  words  any  one,  a  man, 
a  thing :  Qoo  qvisqve  est  sollertior  et  ingeniosior,  hoc  docet  iraeun- 
dius  et  laboriosius  (Cic.  pro  Bosc.  Com.  11).  Ut  qvisqve  maxime  ad 
suum  commodum  refert,  qvaecunqve  agit,  ita  minime  est  vir  bonus 
(Cic.  Legg.  1. 18.  It  very  often  stands  in  this  way  with  the  super- 
lative and  ut — ita).  Ut  qvisqve  me  viderat,  narrabat,  as  often  as 
any  one  saw  me  — >.  In  this  signification  (of  a  universal  relation, 
which  manifests  itself  in  each  individual)  it  is  frequently  combined 
with  a  superlative,  which  always  precedes  it :  Maximae  cuiqve  for- 
tunae  minime  credendum  est  (Liv.  XXX.  80),  the  highest  fortune  is 
alwavs  the  least  to  be  trusted:  literallv.  Each  fortune  is  to  be 
least  trusted  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  highest.  Optimum  qvidqve 
rarissimum  est  (Cic  Finn.  II.  25).  Ex  philosophis  optimus  et  gra- 
vissimus  qvisqve  confitetur  mult  a  se  ignorare  (Id.  Tusc.  Ill*  28),  all 
good  philosophers.  (In  the  older  and  good  writers  the  singular 
is  chiefly  used  in  this  way,  but  the  plural  also  in  the  neuter.) 
{Decimns  qvisqve,  §.  74,  Obs.  2.  Primus  qvisqve,  strictly,  that  which 
is  on  each  occasion  first,  first ;  i.  e.  one  after  the  other :  Primum  qvidqve 
consideremus :  Cic.  N.  D.  I.  27.) 

Obs.  1.  On  the  other  hand  qvisqve  never  signifies  every  one  taken  col- 

y  Such  an  example  as  the  following  is  rare :  Tranffugat  Hannibal  in  ehitateM  qvemqtie 
uuu  dimisit  (Liv.  XXI.  48),  where  instead  of  ttuu  the  substantive  is  put  first  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis. 

*  The  later  writers  also  say  ut  qvi$. 
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lectivelj ;  this  is  expressed  by  omnes  or  nemo  non^  or  by  ^vis  signifying, 
every  one,  whoever  it  may  be.  (Yet  we  find  the  expression  cujusqyemodi^ 
of  every  kind  you  please).  Unusqvisgye,  every  one,  is  used  like  the  cor- 
responding phi-ase  in  English.  (The  older  writers  have  sometimes  used 
qvidqvid  for  qyidgve^  e.  g.  ut  qvidqvid  ohjectum  esty  Cic.  Tusc,  V.  34.) 

Ohs,  2.  JEach  of  two  hy  himself  (herself,  itself)  may  be  expressed  by 
uterqve,  e.  g.  datura  hominis  dividitur  in  animum  et  corpus.  Qvum  eorum 
utrumqveper  se  expetendttm  sit,  virtutes  qvoqve  utriusqve  per  se  expeten- 
dite  sunt  (Cic.  Finn.  IV.  7).  Qvisqve^  however,  is  used  in  combination 
with  suus  :  Duos  civitates  ex  unafactM  ;  sues  cuiqve  parti  magistratus^ 
suas  leges  esse  (Liv.  II.  44).  Concerning  uterqve  nostrum  {veniet),  uter- 
qvejrater^  see  §.  284,  Ohs,  8  ;  concerning  uterqve  sometimes  used  as  a 
collective  with  the  plural,  §.  215  a.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the 
plural  utriqve  (which  otherwise  denotes  two  pluralities ;  §.84,  Obs,)  is 
sometimes  used  irregularly  of  two  individual  persons  or  things,  hi  utriqve 
being  in  this  case  used  for  horum  uterqve :  Duaejuerunt  Ariovisti  uxoresy 
utraeqve  in  ea  fuga  perierunt  (Caes.  B.  Q.  I.  53).  Agitdbatur  animus 
ferox  CatUinae  inopia  rei  familiaris  et  conseientia  scelerum,  qvae  utraqye 
(==qvorum  utrumqve)  his  artibus,  qvas  supra  memoravi,  auxerat  (Sail. 
Cat.  5).  Utraqve  eomua  (Liv.  XXX.  8).  Utrumqve,  both  (without 
reference  to  the  gender  of  the  single  words). 

§.  496.  Of  atiiu  and  alter  it  is  to  be  observed^  that  the  Latins 
use  alter,  where  one  more  is  mentioned  besides  one  that  has  been 
spoken  of  (in  opposition  to  that  alone  and  by  itself)^  where  in 
English  we  use  the  word  '  another :'  e.  g.  Solus,  aut  cum  altera 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XI.  15;  also,  unus  aut  summum  alter;  um^,  alter, 
plnres),  Ne  sit  te  ditior  alter  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  1,  40).  Nulla  vitae 
pars,  neqve  si  tecum  agas  qvid,  neqve  si  cum  altero  contrahas,  vacare 
officio  potest  (Cic.  Off.  I.  2).  In  this  way  alter  is  often  used  as 
equivalent  to  neighbour,  one's  fellow-man.  Fontejus  Antonii,  non 
ut  magis  alter,  amicus  erat  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  5,  33).  (But  we  also 
find:  ut  non  magis  qvisqvam  alius,  Id.  Sat.  II.  8,  49).  Alter  Nero, 
another  Nero,  a  second  (the  second)  Nero.  (On  the  other  hand 
£dter  can  never  have  the  signification  of  difference,  which  is  expressed 
by  (dius.)  ^ 

Obs.  1.  Alius  when  repeated  signifies,  one — another  {aliud  ex  alio  ma* 
lum ;  aliud  hie  homo  loqvitur,  aliud  sentit ;  alii  JRomam  versus,  alii  in 
Campaniam,  alii  in  JStruriam  prqficiscebantur)  ;  in  the  same  way  alter — 
alter  is  used  of  two,  the  one — the  other.  But  the  repetition  of  alius,  or 
alius  with  an  adverb  derived  from  it,  denotes  also,  that  the  predicate  is 
differently  defined  for  the  different  persons  spoken  of :  IHscedebant  alius 
in  aliam  partem  {alius  alio),  they  separated,  one  to  one  side,  the  other  to 

aM2 
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another.  Aliter  cum  aliis  loqveris,  Maee  aliter  db  aliU  definiuntur. 
(In  this  sense  it  is  also  used  of  two,  because  alter  does  not  imply  differ* 
ence  :  Duo  deinceps  reges  (dius  alia  via  civitatem  auxerunt ;  Liv.  I.  21). 

01)8.  2.  Ceteri,  the  othera,  the  rest  in  general ;  reliqvi  the  rest,  which 
remain  after  some  have  been  deducted  :  hence  we  find  ceteris  antecellere^ 
praestare,  and  praeter  ceteros,  but  sex  reliqm  ;  in  many  other  cases  with- 
out a  distinction. 


The  most  important  Rules  of  Latin  Metre  (  Versification). 

§.  497.  The  structure  of  Verse  is  founded  in  Latin  (and  Greek) 
on  the  different  quantity  (the  length  and  shortness)  of  the  syllables. 
(In  English,  on  the  contrary,  and  other  modem  languages,  the  structure  of 
verse  is  founded  on  the  accentuation  or  non-accentuation  of  the  syllable.) 
A  verse  [versus,  properly  signifying  only,  a  line)  consists  in  Latin 
of  a  series  of  long  and  short  syllables^  which  (in  shorter  divisions^ 
feet)  alternate  with  each  other  according  to  a  fixed  rule^  which  ia 
the  measure  of  the  verse  [metrum), 

01)9,  1.  The  word  metrum  (jUrpov,  measure)  is  also  used  of  a  definite 
combination  of  several  verses ;  see  §.  509. 

Obs.  2.  A  verse  is  in  general  a  series  of  words,  which  in  the  delivery 
(in  the  recitation)  is  uninterruptedly  connected  and  somewhat  separated 
from  what  follows,  that  the  order  and  alternation  of  syllables  which  is 
contained  in  it  may  be  compared  with  other  series.  With  this  view  it  is 
required  that  the  verse  should  only  have  a  certain  length  and  that  the 
alternation  ^of  the  syllables  should  be  easily  caught  and  retained  by 
the  ear. 

§.  498.  The  feet  of  the  verse  (pedes),  i.  e.  the  separate  combina- 
tions of  syllables^  of  which  a  verse  consists,  are  formed  of  long  and 
short  syllables  in  opposition  to  one  another.  The  long  syllable  has 
twice  the  duration  (mora)  of  the  short.  Combinations  of  syllables 
of  the  same  kind  (e.  g.  —  or  \^y^J)  are  not  proper  (metrical)  feet, 
from  which  a  kind  of  verse  may  be  composed,  but  yet  they  may 
often  stand  in  the  place  of  feet  of  the  same  length,  so  that  a  long 
syllable  is  represented  by  two  short  ones  or  two  short  ones  by  a 

long  one  (e.  g. for  —  ^^^),  and  it  may  even  be  a  characteristic 

of  a  peculiar  metre,  that  such  feet  are  used  in  certain  places  [Spu- 
rious  Feet),     The  place  which  the  long  and  consequently  more  im« 
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portant  syllable  assumes  in  the  genuine  feet,  is  called  arsis  (rais- 
ing)^ that  occupied  by  the  short  one,  thesis  (sinking).  (When 
therefore  the  spurious  foot  v^^  w  s^  is  put  instead  of  —  o,  the  two  first 
syllables  make  up  the  arsis;  when  —  stands  for  —  v^^v^^  the  first 
syllable  is  in  the  arsis,  but  the  last,  if  it  stands  for  v^  v^^  — .)  The 
arsis  may  precede  the  thesis  (so  that  the  movement  as  it  were 
goes  downwards)^  or  follow  it  (so  that  the  movement  goes  up- 
wards)*, 

Obs,  The  measuring  and  recitation  of  a  verse,  accordiDg  to  its  feet,  is 
called  scanning  (seansio), 

§.  499.  The  following  are  the  different  kinds  of  feet : — 

a.  Those  whose  arsis  and  thesis  are  of  equal  duration  (together 
four  morae)  are 

—  v^  vj»,  dactylns, 
v^w— ,  anapaestus. 

b.  Those  whose  arsis  is  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis  (together 
three  morae), 

—  v^,  trochaeuB  or  choreus, 
o  — ,  iambiAS, 

c.  Those  in  which  one  part  of  the  foot  is  half  as  long  again  as 
the  other  (together  five  morae), 

—  V-'  — ,  creticus  (with  a  double  arsis), 

—  vj»  v^  y,  paeon  primus, 
\j\j\j—,  paeon  qvarttis. 

*  In  speaking  however  of  the  Arsis  and  Thesis  (in  Greek  and  Latin  verse)  we  must 
not  think,  as  is  usually  done,  of  an  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice,  since  the  names 
are  borrowed  from  Music  and  taken  from  the  movement  of  tlie  stick  used  in  beating 
time,  on  which  account  too  they  had  with  the  ancients  a  signification  opposite  to  that 
which  (by  a  misunderstanding)  tbey  have  since  acquired;  the  ancients  named  the  im- 
portant part  Thesis,  the  other  Arsis.  Vfe  should  also  guard  against  the  opinion  which 
is  generally  current  viz.  that  the  ancients  accentuated  the  long  syllable  (in  the  arsis) 
and  distinguished  in  this  way  the  movement  of  the  verse  (by  a  so-called  versual  accent 
ictus  metricus),'  and  consequently  often  accentuated  the  words  in  verse  quite  otherwise 
than  in  prose  (e.  g.  Arma  virumque  can6  Trojde  qvi  primus  ab  oris  Italidm  /aid  prqfugus 
Lavinaqve  venit  Littora),  which  is  impossible ;  for  the  verse  depends  on  a  certain  order 
and  form  of  movement  being  distinguishable,  when  the  words  are  correctly  pronounced.' 
In  our  verses  we  do  not  accentuate  the  syllables /or  the  sake  of  the  verse,hut  the  syllables 
which  are  perceptibly  distinguished  by  the  accentuation  in  prose  are  adapted  to  form 
verse  by  this  variation.  In  Latin  (where  even  in  the  prose  pronunciation  the  accent  was 
quite  subordinate  and  is  never  named  in  speaking  of  rhetorical  euphony,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  difference  of  quantity  was  distinctly  and  strongly  marked)  the  verse  was 
audibly  distinguished  by  this  very  alternation  of  the  long  and  short  syllables.  But  as  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  either  in  prose  or  verse,  to  pronounce  the  words  according  to  the 
,  quantity  in  such  a  way  as  the  ancients  did,  we  cannot  recite  their  poetry  correctly,  but 

are  forced  in  the  delivery  to  lay  a  certain  accent  on  the  Arsis,  and  thus  to  give  their 
verses  a  certain  resemblance  to  ours.  It  should  however  be  understood  that  the  relation 
between  accent  and  quantity  was  different  with  the  ancients  themselves  (until  the  later 
centuries,  when  the  pronunciation  itself  underwent  modifications). 
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Ohs,  The  paeons  may  be  conBidered  as  resolutions  of  the  eretieus,  irhich 
is  also  called  ampkimacer, 

d.  Spurious  feet ; 

— ,  spondeus  (instead  of  the  dactyl  or  anapaest) ; 
\^\j\^,  tribrachys  (instead  of  the  trochee  or  iambus ;  was  often 
also  called  trochaetii). 
To  these  we  may  add  the  compound  foot  choriambua  (— v-^vj^— ), 
consisting  of  a  trochee  and  an  iambus. 

Ohs.  1.  In  verses  consisting  of  anapaests,  trochees,  and  iambi,  two  feet 
are  reckoned  together  to  a  dipodia  (double  foot)^. 

Oh9,  2.  The  spondee  and  the  tribrach,  as  combinations  of  syllables  of 
precisely  equal  prosodial  value,  are  peculiar  to  Greek  and  Latin  verse. 

§.  500.  A  verse  is  formed  either  by  repeating  the  same  foot 
several  times  {simple  verse)  or  by  combining  and  mixing  different 
feet  (compound  verse).  A  certain  form  of  verse^  notwithstanding 
particular  variations  and  changes  of  the  feet^  may  be  easy  of  recog- 
nition^ and  make  on  the  whole  the  same  impression  on  the  ear^ 
especially  long  and  simple  verses^  which  are  repeated  without  an 
admixture  of  others.  (See  below  on  the  different  kinds  of  verse.) 
The  last  syllable  of  Latin  verses  is  always  indifferently  long  or 
short  {anceps),  since  an  accurate  comparison  is  here  prevented 
by  the  pause  (but  for  this  reason  too  it  can  never  be  resolved, 
—  into  v^v^).  A  verse  often  concludes  in  such  a  way^  that  the  last 
foot  is  incomplete,  and  is  then  called  versus  catalecticus, 

Ohs,  A  distinction  is  made  between  versus  catalecHci  in  si/llabam,  where 
a  single  syllable  follows  the  last  complete  foot,  and  catalecHci  in  dissylla- 
bum,  where  two  syllables  follow  a  foot  of  three  syllables ;  but  these  two 
syllables  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  dissyllabic  foot. 

§.  501.  Caesura  (cutting)  is  the  name  given  to  the  division  of 
certain  longer  verses  into  two  parts,  by  causing  a  word  in  a  certain 
given  position  to  end  in  the  middle  of  a  foot.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
pause,  which  however  does  not  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the 
verse,  since  the  incomplete  foot  draws  the  attention  to  the  re- 
mainder. In  some  other  verses  of  a  longer  description  such  a 
break  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  foot  {diaeresis) ;  but  then  the  dose 

^  The  names  of  the  feet  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Greek.     SeTeral  other  kinds  are 

usually  enumerated  (Pyrrhichius  s^w,  Proceleusmaticus  v^wv^w,  Molossus , 

Bacchius  \j ,   Antibacchius \j,  Amphibrachys  v-»--w,  the  second  and  third 

Paeon  v-^  —  v-^  <^,  v-"^  —  w,  four  Epitrites  w &c.,  together  with  the  louicus  a  mojore 

v-»  w,  and  a  minore  w  s-/ But  these  combinations  of  syllables  are  not  elemen- 

tary  parts  of  verse,  and  are  only  looked  upon  as  feet  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  way 
of  representing  and  dividing  the  verse. 
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of  the  verse  often  has  a  different  *(catalectic)  form^  so  that  the  at- 
tention is  by  these  means  directed  to  the  end. 

Oh9»  1.  The  term  Caesura  is- sometimes  applied  to  a  division  of  the 
words  at  the  termination  of  each  foot  (so  that  each  part  of  the  word  be- 
longs to  its  own  foot).  In  simple  verses  of  some  length  euphony  is  im« 
proved  by  this  division  and  the  seeming  contest  between  the  words  and 
the  verse,  as  in  this  hexameter  : — 

ill  II 

Una  zalus  vietisunullam  sperare  aalutem  ; 

whereas  by  a  general  or  too  frequent  coincidence  between  the  several 
words  and  the  terminations  of  the  feet  the  verse  is  as  it  were  broken  up, 
as  in  the  following  hexameter : — 

Sparsis  hastis  longis  campus  splendet  et  harret, 

which  is  also  in  other  respects  not  well  constructed  (see  Obs.  2). 

Obs.  2.  The  name  of  verbal  Jeet  is  given  to  the  entire  words  in  a  verse, 
when  they  are  considered  as  prosodial  combinations  of  syllables,  e.  g.  tem' 

pora  as  a  dactyl,  arma  as  a  trochee,  pelluntv/r  as v^  (spondee  and  v^, 

or  ~  and  trochee).  Simple  verses  of  some  length  lose  in  variety  and 
euphony,  when  the  verbal  feet  which  follow  in  succession  are  too  uniform, 
as,  e,  g.  in  this  hexameter : — 

Sole  cadente  juvencus  aratra  relinqvit  in  arvo, 

where  four  words  in  succession  have  the  form  vj»  —  w. 

§.  502.  a.  The  correctness  of  the  verse  (considered  as  to  prosody) 
depends  on  all  the  syllables  being  used  according  to  their  just  pro- 
nunciation and  quantity,  with  respect  to  which  however  it  is  to  be 
noticed^  that  certain  freedoms  in  the  pronunciation  of  individual 
words  and  forms  were  looked  upon  as  allowed  in  poetry  (see  on  the 
alteration  of  i  and  u  into  j  and  v^  diaeresis  and  synizesis^  §.  5  a^ 
Obs,  4 ;  §.6^  Obs.  1 ;  on  illius,  unius,  §.  37^  Obs.  2 ;  on  steteruni, 
§.  114  a;  on  religiOy  reliqviae  for  rSligio,  reliqviae,  §.  204  a,  Obs.  1), 
especially  in  the  case  of  words  (especially  proper  names)^  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  used  at  all  in  a  particular  kind  of  verse 
(e.  g.  alterius  and  Priamides  in  the  hexameter,  on  which  account 
they  are  pronounced  alterius,  Priamides;  for  puh^itia  Horace 
says  puertia).  In  the  arsis  of  dactylic  verses  (hexameters)^  the 
short  final  syllable  of  polysyllables^  if  ending  in  a  consonant^  is 
sometimes  used  as  long ;  so  also  qve  occasionally  in  the  second 
arsis  of  the  hexameter : — 

Desine  plura  puer,  et  qvod  nunc  instat,  agamus  (Virg.  B.  IX.  66). 
Pectoribus  inhians  spirantia  consulit  exta  (Id.  Aen.  IV.  64). 
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7\im  Thetis  humanos  nan  despeant  hymenaeos  (Catull.  64^  20). 
Sideraqve  ventiqve  nocent  avidaeqve  volucres  (Ov.  Met.  V.  484). 

(Angulus  ridity  ubi  nan  Ifymetto,  Hor.  Od.  II.  6, 14^  in  a  Sapphic  yene.)^ 

Ohs.  1.  The  shortening  of  a  syllable  that  is  usually  long  is  called  tyHole 
(contraction),  the  lengthening  of  a  short  one  diaatdle  (extension). 

Ohs.  2.  The  old  comic  poets  (Flautus  and  Terence)  in  many  cases  used 
syllables  as  short,  which  are  long  by  position  (§.  22,  Ohs,  5).  So  likewise 
they  deviated  not  unfrequently  (Plautus  especially)  by  contraction  and 
the  rejection  of  syllables  (syncope)  from  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the 
words.  Besides  this,  they  treated  the  metres  themselves  (with  reference 
to  the  feet,  which  may  be  used,  &c.)  with  great  freedom,  so  that  the  me- 
trical reading  and  explanation  of  their  verses  is  often  very  difficult,  the 
more  so,  since  in  many  passages,  particularly  in  Flautus,  they  are  in- 
correctly written.  They  must  consequently  be  almost  entirely  passed 
over  here. 

b.  Further,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  hiatus  which  is  produced 
where  a  final  vowel  (or  m)  comes  into  contact  with  an  initial  vowel 
(§.  6)  in  the  same  verse^  it  being  at  the  same  time  requisite  to 
pronounce  the  former  (in  order  to  make  the  verse  complete),  in- 
stead of  dropping  it  by  elision  (ecthlipsis).  (The  concurrence  of 
vowels  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning  of  two  verses  causes  no 
harshness^  since  a  pause  falls  between  them.)  Yet  the  poets  have 
sometimes  allowed  themselves  a  hiatus  in  longer  dactylic  verses,  in  cases 
where  it  was  less  objectionable,  namely,  a)  with  a  long  final  vowel  or 
diphthong  {ae)  in  the  arsis :  Orchades  et  radii  et  amara  pausia  hacca 
(Virg.  G.  II.  86).  Qvid  struit?  aut  qva  spe  inimica  in  gente  moratur? 
(Id.  Aen.  IV.  235)  mostly  at  the  caesura ;  b)  with  a  long  final  vowel 
(diphthong)  in  the  thesis,  so  that  the  vowel  becomes  short  in  the  pronun- 
ciation :  Oredimus  ?  an,  qvt  dnumt,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  Jingunt  ?  (Virg.  B. 
VIII.  108).  Insula^  lonio  in  magno  (Id.  Aen.  III.  211).  Torva  leaena 
lupum  seqvitur,  luptM  ipse  capellam,  te  Corydon,  d  Alexi  I  (Id.  B.  II.  65) ; 
c)  with  a  short  final  vowel  (in  the  thesis)  where  there  is  at  the  same  a 
completion  of  the  sense,  a  caesura,  or  a  repetition  of  the  same  word :  JEt 
vera  ineessu  patuit  dM.  Ille  uhi  matrem  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  405).  In  a  sylla-  .. 
ble  ending  in  m  (which  is  always  short)  the  hiatus  is  extremely  rare. 

Ohs.  Interjections,  which  consist  only  of  a  vowel,  cannot  be  elided ;  ae 

^  The  so-called  lengthening  by  the  areis,  which  is  commonly  falsely  explained  by  the 
assumed  versual  accent,  rests,  as  a  tolerated  license,  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  defined 
places  in  certain  verses  the  reader  expects  and  requires  a  long  syllable,  and  hence  if  the 
poet,  within  certain  limits,  allows  himself  to  use  a  short  one,  is  not  misled  by  it,  but 
modifies  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  in  resx»ect  of  the  quantity  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  requirements  of  the  verse  are  in  a  manner  satisfied.  This  license  therefore  cone- 
spends  to  the  occasional  accentuation  of  unaccented  syllables  in  modem  Terse. 
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at  the  end  of  a  word  is  Tery  seldom  elided  before  a  short  vowel.  Here 
therefore  the  hiatus  must  be  avoided  in  another  way,  except  so  fiEu:  as  it 
may  be  tolerated  (as  in  the  following  example,  O  ubi  campi^  Virg.  Gtoorg. 
II.  486,  according  to  a). 

§.  603.  Of  the  SIMPLE,  dactylic  verses  the  most  important^  and 
the  only  one  which  is  used  by  itself^  without  admixture  with 
others,  is  the  Hexameter,  versus  hexameter  (from  tnetrum,  taken 
in  the  signification  oifoot).  It  consists  of  five  dactyls  and  a  tro* 
chee  (or  of  six  dactyls^  the  last  of  which  is  catalectic  in  dissyllabum). 
Each  of  the  four  first  dactyls  may  be  exchanged  with,  a  spondee. 
A  spondee  is  very  rarely  substituted  for  the  fifth  dactyl  by  such 
poets  as  are  most  careful  in  the  structure  of  the  verse^  because  in 
this  way  its  dactyUc  form  becomes  less  conspicuous.  If  a  spondee 
stands  as  the  fifth  foot  (a  spondaic  verse)^  the  fourth  foot  is  gene- 
rally a  dactyl.  The  hexameter  has  regularly  a  caesura  in  the  third 
foot,  either  after  the  arsis  (masculine  caesura)^,  or  after  the  first 
short  ^llaUe  of  the  dactyl  (feminine  caesura)  * : — 

Arma  virumqve  cano,  \  Trojae  qtn  primus  ab  oris. 
Ft  superum,  saevae  \  memorem  JunonU  ob  iram. 
Id  metuens  veterisgve  \  memor  Satumia  beUi. 

Sometimes  the  caesura  is-  not  in  the  third  foot^  but  afber  the  arsis 
of  the  fourth': — 

lUi  iepraedae  accingunl  \  dapibusgvefiUurk  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  210). 

Even  when  a  word  ends  in  the  third  foot^  the  caesura  in  the  fourth 
sometimes  makes  a  more  suitable  division  in  the  verse : — 

Jamgvejfmeset saa:avolani,  \  furor armaminUtrat,  (Virg. Aen.1. 160). 
Posthabita  coluisse  Samo  ;  |  hie  ilHus  arma  (Id.  ib.  I.  16 ;  hiatus) . 

The  hexameter  is  the  verse  best  adapted  to  a  uniformly  progressive 
exhibition  of  events,  and  is  therefore  used  in  narrative  (epic)  poems 
{versus  heroicuSy  verse  of  heroic  poetry)^  and  in  didactic  poems, 
satires,  and  poetical  epistles. 

Ohs,  1.  Qpe  at  the  end  of  a  hexameter  is  in  some  few  instances  elided 
before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  fbHowing  verse 

Ohs,  2.  With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  combination  of  the 
propositions  and  the  structure  of  the  verse,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  a 
carefully  constructed  hexameter  a  proposition  whicb  is  grammatically  quite 
distinct  from  the  foregoing  does  not  be^  with  or  in  Uie  last  foot. 

'  Ckutura  penthentimeret  (irty^q/iifif^f )»  after  the  fifth  half-foot 
*  Caesura  Korh  rphor  rftoxMW,  after  the  trochee  of  the  third  foot. 
'  Oaetura  hephthemimeret  {i^diifufupiis),  after  the  seventh  half»foot 

8k 
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§.  504.  a.  The  following  dactylic  Tenses  are  used  (by  Horace)  in 
combination  with  other  verses : — 

^sj\j^^  [vereua  Adonius),  e.  g. 

Ussce,  pharetra. 
-  w  v^  -  v-»  ^  i*i  {verstis  ArcMlocMus  minor) ; 

Pulvis  ei  umbra  sumus. 
-vj»N-;  —  v^v^-ow-^  {v.  dactylicus  tetrameter  catalecticus) ; 

(-) 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare. 
0  fortes  pejoraqve  passi. 
Oseibus  et  capiti  inhumato. 

b.  A  dactylic  verse  of  a  peculiar  form  is  the  so-called  penta- 
METERj  which  consists  of  two  parts^  always  separated  by  the  caesura, 
each  of  which  has  two  dactyls  and  a  syllable  of  an  incomplete  foot 
(in  the  first  division  always  a  long  syllable).  Spondees  may  also 
be  used  instead  of  the  two  first  dactyls.  The  pentameter  is  never 
used  alone^  but  a  hexameter  and  pentameter  are  combined  to  form 
a  nisncH  (double  verse)^  and  tins  combination  is  continually  re- 
peated : — 

Temper  a  cum  caiuis  Latium  digest  a  per  annum, 
Lapeaqve  sub  terras  \  orlaqve  signa  canam, 

Ohs.  This  form  is  applied  particularly  to  elegies  {versus  eieyiacus)  and 
epigrams  (by  Ovid  it  is  employed  also  in  didactic  poetry)* 

§.  505.  The  ordinary  anapaestic  verse  is  versus  anapaestus  dimeter 
{metrum  being  uiderstood  of  the  dipodia),  which  consists  of  four  ana- 
paests, with  a  caesura  between  the  second  and  third.  The  anapaests  may 
be  changed  for  spondees,  and  these  again  for  dactyls.  (Seneca  does  not 
nse  the  dactyl  in  the  last  foot.)  Yet  each  line  is  not  considered  com- 
pletely as  a  verse  by  itself,  but  a  whole  series  of  verses  (a  system)  is  so 
combined,  that  (in  Greek  without  an  exception)  the  hiatus  is  excluded, 
and  the  last  syllable  is  not  anceps,  and  the  final  and  initial  consonant 
make  a  position,  till  the  system  ends  by  the  sense  being  completed,  some- 
times with  a  versus  manometer  oi  two  anapaests  (in  Qreek  with  a  cata-> 
lectic  termination).  These  anapaests  are  used  in  the  choral  songs  (in 
Latin  only  in  tragedies,  of  which  Seneca's  alone  are  preserred),  e.  g. 


QpanH  casus  humana  rotant ! 
Minor  inparvis  Fortunafiirit, 

W    w—  .V        w  —  W    W~    w        w«> 

Leviusqve  ferit  leviora  deus  ; 
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•        *  WW..  . 


Serwxt  plaeido9  obioura  qvieif 

Fraebctqve  senet  eata  iecwrot. 

(Sen.  HippoL  1124  sqq.) 

§.  506.  Tbochaic  yerses  are  divided  into  dipodias  (§.  499  d.  Obt,  I), 
and  in  longer  yerses  the  second  foot  of  the  dipodia  may  be  changed  for  a 
spondee  without  disturbing  the  trochaic  moyement.  The  most  usual  tro- 
chaic yerse  (in  liyelj  scenes  in  tragedies  and  comedies)  is  the  catalectic 
tetrameter  {vertm  tetrameter  troehaicui  eatdleetieu^  also  v.  troehaieus 
eeptenariuSj  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  perfect  feet).  It  con- 
sists of  seyen  trochees  and  a  syllable,  and  has  the  diaeresis  (§.  501)  after 
the  fourth  foot.  A  tribrach  may  stand  everywhere  instead  of  the  trochee, 
and  in  the  even  places  (2, 4,  6,  the  last  in  the  dipodias)  a  spondee. 

Nulla  vox  humana  constat  \  ahtqve  septem  litterUj 

Bite  voeavit  vocdlee^  \  qvas  magietra  Oraeda  (Terent.  Maur.). 

In  the  comic  poets  the  diaeresis  is  not  always  observed ;  they  often  use 
spondees  in  all  places  except  in  the  seventh  foot,  and  also  substitute  a 
dactyl  or  anapaest  instead  of  the  spondee,  so  that  the  form  of  the  verse  is 
very  variable. 

Of  other  trochaic  verses  the  following  is  found  in  Horace  —  v^  —  v^  —  v^  ^ 
(versus  troch.  dimeter  catalectieus\:--* 

TrudUur  dies  die. 

§.  507.  a.  Iambic  verses  are  measured  by  dipodias,  and  in  longer 
verses  the  first  foot  of  every  dipodia  may  be  changed  for  a  spondee, 
without  disturbing  the  iambic  movement.  The  most  usual  iambic 
verse  is  that  with  six  feet,  versus  iambicus  trimeter  (from  the  three 
dipodias)  or  senarius  (from  the  feet),  which  is  used  in  some  smaller 
compositions,  alone,  or  with  other  iambic  verses,  and  is  also  the 
usual  verse  in  dramatic  dialogue.  In  the  most  careful  writers  (as 
Horace)  a  spondee  may  stand  in  the  uneven  places  (1, 3, 5)  instead 
of  the  iambus,  and  (but  more  rarely)  a  tribrach  instead  of  every 
iambus,  except  the  laj^t.  (The  spondee  is  very  rarely  changed  again 
in  the  first  and  third  foot  for  a  dactyl,  or  in  the  first  for  an  anapaest.) 
This  verse  has  usually  a  caesura  after  the  thesis  of  the  third  foot, 
or  if  wanting  there,  after  the  thesis  of  the  fourth.  The  form  is 
therefore  as  follows  (Hor.  Ep.  17) : — 


The  comic  poets  allow  themselves  greater  irregularities,  since  they  also 
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put  a  spondee  in  the  eyen  places  (2, 4),  only  not  in  the  sixtfa  foot,  and  lue 
a  dactyl  and  an  anapaest  here  and  there  in  each  of  the  first  five  feet. 


w    w 


Boeta  eumprimufn  animwn  ad  Mcribendum  tidpulU^ 
Id  nbi  negoH  eredidit  toJum  dari, 
Pcpuh  utplaeerenff  qvasfieuseifabulat. 
Verum  aliter  etenire  muUo  inteUigit, 

«    w    w 

Nam  inprokgis  icrtbundis  c^eram  nbutHur. 

(Ter.  AiLdr«  proL  init.} 

Ob9.  The  comic  poets  also  use  iambic  tetrameters,  sometimes  complete 
ones  of  eight  feet  (pctanarit)^  sometimes  c&talectics  (septenaru)  of  seven 
feet  and  a  syllable,  usually  with  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  and  with 
great  freedom  in  the  change  of  the  feet. 

b.  Of  other  iambic  verses  tbe  following  are  found  in  Horace : — 
Si^-        v^—     sd-     y^"^  {versus  iamb,  dimeter) ^ 

Imbres  nivesqve  comparat. 
^  —  w— ^-w-v^— i^  {yersus  iamb,  trimeter  catatecttcusY; 

DrahuHigve  sicoas  macKnde  carinas. 
^—  I  v^_  I  —  I  v^—  I  —  (t?.  Jlcaicus  enneasylldbus) ; 
Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam. 

Ohs.  1.  Choliambus  {v.  scaxon^  limping  iambus)  is  the  name  given  to  a 
verse,  which  is  produced  by  changing  the  last  iambus  of  an  Iambic  trime* 
ter  for  a  trochee  or  spondee. 

Obs.  2.  Cretic  and  paeonic  verses  occur  only  in  the  -comic  poets,  and 
are  here  passed  over.  The  choriambus  is  produced  when  a  dactylic  move- 
ment in  the  arsis  is  interrupted  by  a  new  arsis.  In  the  verses  which  are 
called  choriambic,  the  choriambus  occurs  once  or  oftener  in  the  middle  of 
a  compound  verse ;  see  the  next  paragraph.  In  one  ode  only  (III.  12) 
Horace  lias  imitated  a  Greek  form,  which  consists  of  a  choriambic  move- 
ment, introduced  by  an  anapaest  (\j\j \j\j \j\j  — ),  continued  un- 
broken to  the  conclusion  (or  properly  in  divisions,  each  of  which  con- 
tains the  combination  -of  syllables  w  ^ ,  called  Lmicus  a  minorCy  re- 
peated ten  times). 

$.508.  Compofond  verses  contain  a  more  artificial  movement^ 
but  even  here  a  certain  rhythmical  proportion  may  be  distinguished 
aa  predominating^  either  in  the  verse  itself,  or,  if  this  be  short,  in 
the  verses  with  which  it  is  combined.    If  a  dactvlic  movement 
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passes  into  trochees,  the  form  of  yerse  is  called  logaoedics.  Some- 
times an  introductory  foot  of  two  syllables  (the  Bcisis)  is  put  before 
a  dactylic  or  logaoedic  series.  In  other  yerses  the  choriambic  form 
is  seen  in  the  middle,  and  the  conclusion  is  logaoedic.  The  com«, 
pound  yerses  make  a  more  lively  impression,  and  belong  to  the 
character  of  lyric  poetry.  The  most  important  forms  (especially 
those  used  by  Horace)  are  the  following  :— 

—  v^v^  — w  — ^  [v.  Aristophanicus) ; 

Lydia  die,  per  amnes, 
^y^yj^KjKj^Kj^^  (t?,  Alcaicui  decasyllabus) ; 

Nee  pirides  metvunt  colubras. 
— v^  — wy  — ^^— v^v^  — v^— v^— iii  (v,  Archilochius  major) ; 

Solviiur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veria  ei  Favoni* 
v^w— i^  (v,  Pherecrateus) ; 

Visformosa  videri. 
wv^-v^^(v.  Glyconicus) ; 

Nil  mortaUbua  arduum  est. 
[—  ^  —  v-'v-'  —  V-'— V-'  —  ^(»,  PKalaeciiiSy  not  in  Horace) ; 


Vwamui^  mea  LesHa^  atqve  ametnus. 
^—  I  yy  I  —  j  -.  I  v^v^—  I  v^isi  (r,  Akaicus  hendecasyUcJmi) ; 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 
•~\j  I I  —  I  \j\j  I  — w  I  — ^  {v.  Sapphicus) ; 

Integer  vitae  scelerisqve  purus. 

Ohs.  The  caesura  may  also  sometimes  stand  after  the.  first  short  syllable 
of  the  dactyl. 

[— v-f  I I  —  v-»w—  1  ^\j\j  I  -' \j —  ^  {p,  Sapphicus  nu^or)  ; 

Cur  timet  Jiapum  Tiberim  tangere  ?  cur  olivum  /] 
—  I  — v-rv^—  I  — wv-r  I  — \^  I  ^  {v.  Asclepiadcus  minor) ; 
Crescentem  seqvitur  cura  pecuniam. 
—  I  -v^v^—  I  — v^v^-  I  -w%^  I  — v-r  I  5^  (v,  Asclepiadeus  major) ; 
Q&is  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat? 

Ohs.  The  so-called  versus  asynarteti^  which  consist  of  two  divisions  so 
loosely  connected,  that  a  hiatus  may  be  allowed  between  them  and  the 
final  syllable  of  the  first  part  is  anceps^  are  (at  Irast  in  Horace)  best  con- 
sidered as  two  verses.    As  such  may  be  adduced— 

—  WW  —  wv-»^  [J*^  —  w  —  ^  —  w^  {Megtamhus)  and 
5«i  —  w  —  i:i  —  v^ss^  [— WW  —  wv^isi  (^lambelegus), 

§•  509.  In  lyrical  poems  it  is  most  customary  to  employ  not  a 

*  From  Xjiyott  >peecl),.  and  iocS^,  song. 
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■nocession  c^  the  same  veriea,  but  either  a  oombination  of  two  of 
different  kinds  (simple  or  compound),  which  is  repeated  (combina- 
tion of  distichs),  or  a  eombination  of  several  lines,  which  is  called 
/t  strophe>^.  Every  such  combination  is  often  called  a  metre.  The 
strophes  used  by  Horace  (besides  those  combinations  which  haye 
the  form  of  a  distich)  are  the  following : — 

I.  The  Sapphic  strophe;  three  Sapphic  verses  (§.508)  and  a 
versus  Adonms  (§.  504).  See  for  an  example  the  second  ode  of 
the  first  book. 

Obs.  In  this  strophe  we  find  a  few  instances  of  a  syllable  elided  at  the 
end  of  a  line  before  a  vowel  in  the  next  line,  and  of  a  word  divided  be- 
tween the  third  Sapphic  verse  and  the  o.  Adonius. 

II.  The  FIRST  AscLBPiADEAN  strophc ;  three  smaller  Asclepia- 
dean  yerses  and  a  Olyconic  (§.  50B).  For  an  example  see  the  sixth 
ode  of  the  first  book. 

III.  The  SECOND  AscLEPiADEAN  strophc;  two  smaller  Asdepia- 
dean  verses^  a  Pherecratian  (§.  508)^  and  a  Olyconic.  See  the 
fourteenth  ode  of  the  first  book. 

rV.  The  Alcaic  strophe;  two  Alcaic  hendecasyllables  {Alcaici 
hendeeastfUabi ;  §.  508)^  an  Alcaic  enneasyllable  {Ale.  enneasyilabus ; 
§•  507  b),  and  an  Alcaic  decasyllable  [Ale.  decasyllabus;  §.  608). 
See  for  example  the  ninth  ode  of  the  first  book* 

Obs,  1.  These  strophes  are  named  after  the  Greek  poetess  Sappho  and 
the  poets  Asdepiades  and  Aleaeus. 

Obs.  2.  Those  combinations  by  distichs  which  occur  in  Horace  may 
here  be  adduced  with  the  names  usually  assigned  to  them : — 

1.  The  second  Asdepiadean  metre ;  a  Olyconic  Terse  and  the  smaller 
Asdepiadean  (§.  608).    (Book  I.  Ode  3.) 

2.  The  greater  Sapphic  metre ;  an  Aristophanic  and  a  greater  Sapphic 
verse  (§.  508).     (Book  I.  Ode  8.) 

8.  The  first  Archllochian  metre  ;  a  dactylic  hexameter  and  a  smaller 
Archilochian  verse  (§.  504  a).     (Book  IV.  Ode  7.) 

4.  The  second  Archilochian  metre  ;  a  hexameter  and  a  versus  iamMe- 
gus  (§.  508,  Ohs.).  If  the  iambelegus  is  considered  as  two  verses,  this 
metre  becomes  a  strophe  of  three  lines.     (Epod.  13  ) 

5.  The  third  Archilochian  metre ;  an  iambic  trimeter  (§.  507)  and  a 
versus  elegiamhus  (§.  508,  Obs.) ;  it  may  also  be  considered  as  a  strophe  of 
three  lines.     (Epod.  11.) 

6.  The  fourth  Archilochian  metre;  a  greater  Archilochian  verse  ($.508) 
and  a  catdectic  iambic  trimeter  (§.  507  b).     (Book  I.  Ode  4.) 

^  Srptf^,  a  turn. 
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7.  The  Alcmanic  metre ;  a  hexameter,  and  a  dactylic  eatalectic  tetra- 
meter (§.  504  a).     (Book  I.  Ode  7.) 

8.  The  second  iambic  metre ;  an  iambio  trimeter  and  an  iambic  di- 
meter.    (Epod.  1.) 

9.  The  first  pythiambic  metre ;  a  hexameter  and  an  iambic  dimeter. 
(Epod.  14.) 

10.  The  second  pythiambic  metre ;  a  hexameter  and  an  iambic  trimeter. 
(Epod.  16). 

11.  The  trochaic  metre ;  a  eatalectic  trochaic  dimeter  (§.  506)  and  a 
oatalectic  iambio  trimeter.     (Book  11.  Ode  18.) 

A  continnous  employment  of  the  smaller  Asdepiadean  Terse  (§.  608)  is 
designated  the  first  Asdepiadean  metre  (Book  I.  Ode  1 ),  and  the  conli^ 
nnous  use  of  the  iambie  trimeter  as  the  first  iambic.    (E^pod.  1 7.) 


SUPPLEMENTS  TO  THE  GEAMMAB. 


I.  Of  the  Boman  way  of  expressing  the  Date. 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  with  distinct 
names  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  (before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity).  The  months  were  distinguished  by  the  names 
adopted  by  ns  from  the  Romans.  These  were  adjectives,  with 
which  mentis  was  understood  and  might  be  also  expressed  (mense 
Aprili).  Julius  and  Augustus  had  the  names  of  QvincttUs  and 
Sexttlis  down  to  the  time  oi  the  emperor  Augustus.  The  days  of 
the  mcmth  were  computed  from  three  leading  days  in  each,  which 
were  called  CdUndae  {KdL),  Nonae,  and  Idus  {Iduum),  and  to 
which  the  name  of  the  month  was  appended  as  an  adjective: 
Cidendae  Januariae^  Nonis  Decembribus,  &c.  (Less  correctly  Co-- 
lendae  JamMrii.)  The  Calendae  was  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
the  Nonas  and  Idus  the  fifth  and  the  thirteenth,  but  in  the  months 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October  the  seventh  and  the  fifteenth. 
From  these  days  they  counted  backwards,  so  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  they  stated  how  many  days  it  wanted  to  the  Nones, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Ides,  but  after  the  Ides,  how  many  days  to 
the  Calends  of  the  month  following.  The  day  before  the  Nones 
(Ides,  Calends)  was  expressed  by  the  adverb  pridie  with  the  accu- 
sative: pridie  Nonas  Januarias,  pridie  Calendas  Februarias  (the 
81"^  of  January).  The  day  but  one  before  was  called  the  third 
day  before  the  Nones  (Ides,  Calends),  since  the  Nones  (Ides,  Ca- 
lends) were  themselves  included  in  the  computation,  and  so  on 
vrith  the  preceding  days,  ihe  fourth,  &c.  This  however  is  expressed 
in  a  way  that  is  peculiar  and  striking  in  a  grammatical  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as  diem  tertium,  diem  qvarlum,  Sec,  was  inserted  in 
the  accusative  between  the  preposition  ante  and  Nonas  {Idus,  Ca- 
lendas) :  ante  diem  tertium  Nonas  Januarias\  ante  diem  qvarium 
Calendas  Februarias  (written  a.  d.  III  Non.  Jan.,  a,  d.  IV  Kal. 
Febr.  &c.).  This  expression  is  considered  as  one  word,  before 
which  in  and  ex  may  stand,  e.  g.  ew  ante  diem  III  Nonas  Juntas 
usqve  ad  pridie  Calendas  Septembres ;  differre  aUqvid  in  ante  diem 
XV  Calendas  Novembres,     (It  often  happens  that  nothing  more  is 

>  The  expreuion  appears  properly  to  signify,  before  (on  the  third  day)  the  nor.es,  && 
We  find  also  the  same  construction  with  the  names  of  festiTals,  a,  d,  F.  Termhmiia. 
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written  than  III  Non.,  which*  is  uaually  read  tertio  [die]  Nonas,  but 
which  ought  perhaps  to  be  read  as  a.  d.  Ill  Nan.)  We  may  therefore 
ascertain  the  days  of  the  month  when  stated  in  the  Roman  manner^ 
by  subtracting  the  number  give\i  with  the  Nones  from  6  (8),  and 
that  with  the  Ides  from  14  (16),  because  the  Nones  and  the  Ides 
themselves  are  included  in  the  reckoning,  and  with  the  Calends, 
by  adding  2  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  preceding  month  and 
subtracting  from  the  amount  the  number  specified  (because  the 
computation  is  made  not  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  itself,  but 
from  the  first  of  the  following,  and  this  is  reckoned  inclusively). 
A.  D.  ///  Non.  Jan.=^^  January,  a.  d.  VIII  Id.  Jan.=6  ^  Jan., 
a.  d.  XrilKal.  Febr.=l&^  Jan.,  a.  d.  XIFKal  Mart.=W^  Fe- 
bruary, a.  d.  V  Id.  Mart.=U^  March.  (In  leap-year  the  inter- 
calated  day  was  counted  between  a.  rf.  FIKal.  Mart,  and  a.  d.  VII 
Kal.  Mart.,  and  denominated  a.  d.  bissextum  Kal.  Mart.,  so  that 
a.  d.  VII K.,  a.  d.  VIII  &c  (computing  backwards),  answers,  as  in 
the  ordinary  February,  to  the  23^  the  22*,  &c.) 


IL   Computation  of  Money ^  and  mode  of  expressing  Fractions. 

A.  Sums  of  money  were  generally  computed  amongst  the  Romans 
(except  in  the  earliest  period  and  under  the  later  emperors)  by 
the  sestertius  {nummus  sestertiUs,  sometimes  only  nummtis),  a  silver 
coin,  which  at  first  was  equal  to  2i,  subsequently  to  4  asses,  about 
2d.  *5  farth.  These  are  counted  regularly,  e.  g.  trecenti  sestertii, 
duo  millia  sestertwrum  (or  sesteriium  §.  87,  Obs.  4).  But  to  express 
several  thousand  sestertii  the  substantive  sestertia,  sestertiorum  (not 
used  in  the  sing.)  is  also  made  use  of;  hence,  dtio,  septem  sestertii, 
= J«o,  septem  millia  sestertiorum ;  and  in  the  older  writers  this  is 
the  usual  way  of  expressing  a  round  number  of  thousands  under 
a  million. 

A  million  of  sesterces  (sestertii)  is  regularly  expressed  by  decies 
centena  {centum)  millia  sestertiorum  {sestertium),  sometimes  only 
decies  centena,  millia  sestertium  being  understood  (Hor.).  But 
instead  of  this  we  commonly  find  the  abbreviated  expression  decies 
sestertium  (generally  reversed  sestertium  decies),  and  so  on  for 
larger  numbers :  undecies  sestertium,  1100000  sesterces,  duodecies, 
vicies,  ter  et  vicies  (2300000).  In  such  expressions  sestertium  is 
treated  and  declined  as  a  neuter  substantive  in  the  singular,  e.  g. 

•      3  o 
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(Nom.)  sestertium  qvadragies  relinqviiur ;  (ace.)  sesteriium  qvadra- 
gies  accepi ;  (abl.)  seatertio  decies  fundum  emi,  in  sesiertio  vides 
egere  (to  be  poor  in  possession  of  2000000  sesterces).  Sometimes, 
when  the  connection  is  obvious,  the  adverb  alone  is  put  without 
sestertium.  Greater  and  smaller  numbers  are  combined  in  this 
way:  Accepi  vicies  ducenta  triginta  qvinqve  millia  qvadringenios 
decern  et  septem  nummos  (Cic.  Yerr.  Lib.  I.  14),  2285417  sesterces. 
Sestertius  is  often  denoted  by  the  sign  HS  (properly  IlSemis,  2^, 
viz.  as),  which  sign  is  also  used  for  sestertia  and  sesteriium.  Hence 
arises  some  ambiguity,  where  the  numbers  are  not  declined  (by 
which  HS  tres  and  HS  tria  may  be  distinguished),  and  where  both 
the  numeral  adjective  and  the  numeral  adverb  are  expressed  by 
signs  (e.  g.  decern  and  decies  both  of  them  by  X).  This  ambiguity 
can  only  be  removed  by  considering,  what  sum  will  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  context  ^ 

B.  1.  A  fraction  is  expressed  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  by  the 
ordinal  with^ar*,  e.g. pars  tertia  (the  third  part,  a  third),  qvarta, 
gvinta,  vicesima,  &c.  \  is  expressed  by  pars  dimidia.  Pars  is 
often  omitted,  only  tertia,  qvarta,  &c.  being  used.  {Dimidia  how- 
ever is  not  used  without  pars,  but  dimidium,  half,  and  dimidia  hora, 
dimidius  modius  &c.)  For  sesffta  we  have  also  dimidia  tertia,  for 
octava — dimidia  qvarta.  The  numerators  are  stated  as  in  English, 
e.  g.  duae  tertiae,  |,  tres  septimae,  j,  qvintae  partes  horae  tres,  \  of 
an  hour.  But  sometimes  the  fraction  was  divided  into  two  smaller 
ones  with  the  numerator  1,  e.  g.  heres  ex  parte  dimidia  et  tertia  est 
Capita  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  XIII.  29),  i  +1=1;  horae  qvaituordecim 
atqve  dimidia  cum  trigesima  parte  unius  horae  (Plin.  H.  N.  VI.  s.  39), 
14i+ro=l'^r!:  Europa  totius  terrae  tertia  est  pars  et  octava  patdo 
amplius  (Plin.  H.  N.  VI.  s.  38),  rather  more  than  i+ J=i-J. 

•Ohs,  Dttae  partes  agri,  tres  partes,  &c.,  where  the  denominator  is  not 
specified,  signify  f,  \, 

2.  The  as  (a  Roman  copper  coin)  and  the  pound  [libra)  were 
divided  into  twelve  ounces,  unciae,  and  for  every  number  of  ounces 
or  twelfths  under  twelve  there  were  so  many  distinct  names.  These 
names  also  served,  especially  in  matters  of  inheritance,  in  land- 
measure,  and  measures  of  length,  and  in  the  calculation  of  interest, 
to  denote  the  twelfths  of  the  whole,  of  the  inheritance  (which  is 
also  called  as),  of  the  unit  of  measure  {jugerum  or  pes),  and  the 

^  Id  printed  books  we  sometimes  find  a  thousand  expressed  by  a  stroke  over  the  num- 
ber, so  that  USX  stands  for  decern  millia  setter tiuM  or  decern  sestertia. 
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unit  of  interest  (one  per  cent.),  and  were  sometimes  also  used  of 
twelfths  of  other  objects.  The  names  (besides  undo)  are  sextans, 
\  (ii),  qvadrans,  \  (n),  triens,  3  (A),  qvincunx,  n,  semis  (gen.  sends- 
^h  i  (n)>  septunx,  h,  bes,  i  (A),  dodrans,  \  (,y,  dextans,  \  (J-^, 
deunx,  -.  Librae  tres  cum  semisse  (Sf  pounds).  Heres  ex  asse,  heir 
of  the  whole  estate^  ex  dodrante,  of  \,  ex  triente,  ex  parte  dimidia 
et  sextante.  Triumviri  viritim  diviserunt  iema  jugera  et  septunces 
(Liv.  V.  24),  3r,  acres  to  each.  Fenus  ex  triente  factum  erat  bessi* 
bus  (Cic.  ad  Att.  IV.  15),  had  risen  from  \  p.  c.  per  month  to  \. 
Obeliscus  centum  viginti  qvinqve  pedum  et  dodrantis  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXX.  s.  14,  5),  1251  ft. — Prater  aedificii  religvum  dodrantem  emit 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  14). 

Obs.  Semis  is  also  sometimes  subjoined  (in  second-rate  authors)  as  an 
indeclinable  word,  as  foramina  longa  pedes  tres  semis  {et  semis),  3^  feet 
long. 


III.  Abbreviations  tvhich  frequently  occur  in  the  Editions  of 

the  Latin  Classics. 


a.  First  Names. 


A,  Aulus 

App,  Appius 

Z).  Decimus 

G.  or  C.  Gajus  (the  more  cor- 
rect) or  Cajus 

Gn,  or  CVi.  Gnaeus  or  (less  cor- 
rectly) Cnejus 

K.  Kaeso 

L.  Lucius 

M.  Marcus 


M\  Manius 

Mam.  Mamercus 

N.  or  Num,  Numerius 

P.  Publius 

Q.  Qpintus 

S.  or  S'ex.  Sextus 

Ser.  Servius 

Sp.  Spurius 

T.  Tttus 

n.  TibeHus 


Cal.  Kal.  Calendae 
Cos.  Consul 
Coss.  Consules 
D.  Divus  (Z>.  Caesar) 
Des.  Designatus 


b.  Other  Words. 

F.  Filius 
Id.  Idus 
Imp.  Imperator 

N.  Nepos  {P.  Mucius  P.  F.  Q.  N. 
^  ^=Publii  filit^,  Qvinti  nepos) 

3o2 
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O.  M.  Optimus  Max%mu8  (sur- 
name of  Jupiter) 

P.  C  Patres  Conacripti 

P.  R,  Popului  Romanus 

Pont,  Max.  Pontifex  Maximus 

Q.F.F.Q.S.  Qvod  felix  faus^ 
tumgve  sit 

Q.  B.  F.  F.  Q.  8.  Qvod  bonum  felix 
faustumgve  sit 

Qvir.  Qmrites 


Resp,  Respublica 

S.  P.  Q.  R    Senatus  pqpulusqve 

Romanus 

S.  C,  SenatusconsuUum 
S.  Salutem  (in  letters) 
S.  D.  P.  Salutem  dicit  plurimam 
8.V.B.E.E.V.    Si   vales  bene 

est;    ego    valeo    (introductory 

formula  in  letters) 
2V.  PI.  Tribunus  plebis 


In  other  works  composed  in  Latin  many  additional  abbreviations 
are  employed. 


INDEX.' 


A  is  changed  into  e^  I,  or  M^  6  c. 

a  for  Of  in  Greek  proper  names,  ZS, 
obs.  2. 

a  for  e  in  Greek  words  of  the  first  de- 
clension, 85 f  obs.  1. 

a  and  es  (ia  and  iet)  used  indisctimi- 
nately  in  the  nominatiTe,  56,  3. 

a  rarely  used  instead  of  the  Greek 
nominative  es,  SS,  obs.  3. 

^  as  a  substantive  termination,  177  a. 

Ab  (a)  millibus  patsuum  duobus,  234  b, 
obs.  Ab  or  the  abl.  alone  with  pas- 
sive verbs,  254,  obs.  1.  Instead  of 
the  abl.  instnim.,  254,  obs.  2.  Ab, 
on  the  side  of,  with  respect  to,  253, 
obs.  Has  an  ambiguous  significa- 
tion with  certain  verbs,  222,  obs.  2. 
"With  the  names  of  towns,  275,  obs.  1. 

Abdere  in  aliqvem  locum  and  in  aliqvo 
loco,  230  (tn)  obs.  4. 

Abesie  Roma,  275,  obs.  2. 

Abett  (tantum),  440  a,  obs.  1. 

Abhinc,  235,  obs.  2. 

Ablative  in  abus,  34,  obs.  4.  in  m  for 
ibut,  44,  3.  in  ubus  for  ibut,  46,  obs. 
4.  Signification,  252  (240,  obs.). 
SigDiQrmg,  with  regard  to,  253.  /n- 
strumentaHs,  254.  (of  personal  names, 
254,  obs.  3 ;  where  other  construc- 
tions are  made  use  of  in  English,  254, 
obs.  4).  Of  the  measure,  254,  obs.  5. 
Of  the  efficient  cause,  255,  and  obs. 
1.  (Does  not  otherwise  signify  the 
cause,  256,  obs.  2 ;  signifying,  ac- 
cording to;  mea  sententia,  255,  obs. 
a.)  Abl.  modi,  257.  The  ablative  of 
certain  words  used  adverbially,  257, 
obs.  2.  Of  military  forces,  257,  obs. 
4.  Of  the  price,  258  (294).  As  a 
definition  with  verbs,  259  seq.  (With 
verbs  of  abundance,  i259.  of  deficiency, 
260.  varied  by  another  construction 
[dat.  and'accus.],  259  b.  and  obs. ; 
with  verbs  which  have  the  signification 
of  releasing,  261.  of  removing,  262. 


of  shutting  up  and  comprising,  29S  | 
with  verba  gcmdendi  and  doicndi,  264  ; 
with  uior,  &c,  265.)  with  other 
phrases,  266,  267.  With  adjeetiveB 
and  participles,  268,  269.  Of  the  dis- 
tance, 270.  Of  difference,  with  eom- 
paratives,  270.  'Ablative  of  the  second 
member  of  the  comparison,  271,  804. 
(the  ablatives  9pe,  opnwme,  &c.,  304, 
obs.  4).  Descriptive  ablative,  272, 
287,  obs.  2 ;  (cue  with  the  ablative 
instead  of  tn,  272,  obs.  2).  Ablative 
of  the  names  of  towns  answering  to  the 
question  where,  273  a.  to  the  question 
wJienee,  275.  (of  a  person's  home,  275 , 
obs.  3)  ;  of  other  words  answering  to 
the  question  where,  273  b,  c.  (in  the 
poets,  obs.  2),  to  the  question  whence, 
275.  (in  the  poets,  obs.  4),  to  denote 
the  direction  of  a  modon,  274.  Abla- 
tive of  time  answering  to  the  questions 
when,  and  tn  how  long  a  time,  276* 
(rarely  answering  to  the  question  how 
long,  235,  obs.  3),  to  the  question  how 
long  ago  (his  centum  annie),  276,  obs« 
5.  Ablative  of  the  punishment  with 
damno,  293,  obs.  3.  Ablativi  conte^ 
qveniiae,  277 ;  of  participles,  428. 
(where  not  to  be  employed,  obs.  1 ; 
with  qvanqvam  and  nisi,  obs.  2 ;  their 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  leading 
proposition,  obs.  4).  Abl.  conseqv,  of 
a  participle  without  a  substantive, 
429.  with  obs.  1 ;  with  the  omission 
of  the  pronominal  subject,  429,  obs.  2 ; 
abl.  of  the  gerund,  416.  Several  ab- 
latives in  a  different  signification  with 
the  same  predicate,  278 ;  the  ablative 
joined  immediately  to  a  substantive, 
278  b. 

AbundanHa,  56. 

abus  (termination)  for  is,  34,  obs.  4. 

Ac,  atqve,  433 ;  ac  non,  458,  obs.  1 . 
As  a  particle  of  comparison,  303  a, 
444  b.    Ac  si,  ib. 


*  The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs  aqd  observations. 
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Accedit  qvod  and  ut,  373,  obs.  3.  Ac- 
cede with  ad  and  witb  the  dative, 
245  b,  obs.  2. 

Accent,  14,  23.  498,  note. 

Accusare  inertiam  adolescentiumf  293, 
obs.  2. 

Accusative  in  im,  42,  1  ;  Greek  ace.  in 
o,  45,  2.  in  im  and  tn,  45,  2  b.  ym,  45, 
2  c.  ^,  45,  6  ;  in  en  and  «m  in  Greek 
proper  names,  45,  2  d.  Signification, 
222.  With  oleo,  sapiOf  sonVf  223,  obs. 
2.  Of  a  subst.  of  ihe  same  theme, 
with  intrans.  verbs,  223  c,  obs.  4. 
With  yerbs  which  acquire  a  transitive 
signification  by  being  compounded 
with  a  preposition,  224,  225.  Two 
accusatives  with  verbs  signifying  to 
make  into  anything,  to  namef  &c.,  227. 
with  doceo  and  other  verbs,  228.  Ac- 
GU8.  of  a  pronoun  with  verbs  which  do 
not  govern  a  substantive  in  the  accus., 
228  c,  229.  Accus.  of  the  names  of 
towns  answering  to  the  question  whi- 
ther,  232.  (in  the  poets  of  names  of 
countries  and  common  nouns,  obs.  4). 
Accus.  of  extension  and  of  distance, 
234  a,  b.  Of  time,  235.  In  excla- 
madons,  236.  Poetical  usage  of  the 
accus.  with  passive  verbs,  which  as- 
sume a  new  active  signification,  237  a. 
with  a  part,  perf.,  237  b.  of  the  part 
afiTected,  237  €.  (with  ictut,  saucius, 
obs.  1).  Adverbial  accus.,  237  c, 
obs.  3.  Accusative  of  the  second 
member  of  a  comparison  instead  of  a 
distinct  proposition,  303  b.  Accus. 
of  the  gerund,  414.  Accus.  with  an 
infinitive  (as  a  predicate  and  in  appo- 
sition), 388  b.  Accus.  with  the  inf., 
222,  obs.  1 ;  see  Infinitive. 

Achillei,  genitive,  38,  3. 

Acqviesco  in,  245,  obs.  1. 

Ad  with  numerals,  *  abont,'  172,  obs.  2. 
With  names  of  towns,  232,  and  obs.  1. 
'  With  re^d  to,'  253,  obs.  {rrfert  ad, 
295).  Distinguished  from  the  dative 
{litteras  dare  alicui  and  ad  aliqvem), 

242,  obs.  8.  With  the  gerund  instead 
of  the  second  supine,  412,  obs.  3.  In- 
stead of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund, 
417,  obs.  8.  Verbs  compounded  with 
it  which  take  the  accusative,  224  b. 
245,  obs.  2 ;  with  the  repetition  of  €ui, 

243,  obs.  1,  245  b,  with  obs.  2.  Aptut 
ad  rem  and  aptus  rei,  247  b,  obs.  6. 
Ad  Vettae,  280,  obs.  3.  Ad  multum 
diei,  ad  id  hcorum,  285  b,  obs.  1. 

Adde,  qvod,  373,  obs.  3. 

Adhiheo  ad,  243,  obs.  1. 

Adigo  aUqvem  Jtufurandum,  231,  obs. 

Adjective,  its  signification,  24,  2.  In- 
flection, 58  seq.  Adjectives  of  one 
termination,  60  b.  Neuter  plural  of 
these  Adjectives,  60  c.  Adjectiva  de- 
fectiva,  61  (58,  obs.  3).     Varying  be- 


tween different  terminations,  59,  obs. 
8,  60,  obs.  1.  Derivation,  185  seq. 
(from  proper  names  of  persons,  189. 
of  towns,  190).  In  the  neuter  as  an 
adverb,  198  c.  in  the  poets,  302.  Ad- 
jectives in  the  neuter  with  a  partitive 
genitive,  284,  obs.  5.  Adjectives  in 
apposition,  particularly  those  denoting 
order  and  succession,  300  a,  b  ;  solus, 
totus,  &c.,  ib.  c.  (euiversus,  secundus, 
obs.  1 ).  Adjectives  of  time  and  place 
instead  of  adverbs  in  the  poets,  300, 
obs.  2.  Adjectives  in  Latin,  where 
substantives  with  prepositions  are  made 
use  of  in  English,  300,  obs.  3.  Ad- 
jectives with  proper  names,  300,  obs. 
4.  Employed  as  substantives  in  the 
masculine  and  neuter  sing,  and  plur., 
301,  247  b.  obs.  1,  (amicus,  &c.) 
Adjectives  in  the  neuter  with  preposi- 
tions (de  integro),  301  b,  obs.  3.  Po- 
sition of  the  adjectives,  466  a,  b.  407 

a.  (in  the  poets,  474  b).  The  poets  use 
greater  freedom  in  combining  them 
with  substan tires,  481,  obs.  2.  Pro- 
lepsis  adjectivi,  ib.  Two  adjectives 
referred  to  one  substantive,  to  denote 
different  persons  or  things,  215  d, 
obs.  2. 

Admoneo  with  a  genitive  or  the  preposi- 
tion de,  291,  obs.  2. 

Adolescens,  adolescentior,  68  b. 

Adventu  ( Caesaris),  on  (Caesai^a)  arrival, 
276,  obs.  2. 

Adverb,  24,  4.  (compare  482,  ob&) 
Pronominal  correlative  adverbs,  201. 
Comparison  of  adverbs,  169  seq.  Ad- 
verbs used  as  prepositions,  172,  obs.  S. 
Derivation,  198  seq. ;  forms  in  e,  ter, 
o,  198.  Numeral  adverbs,  199.  Ad- 
verbs in  o  and  urn  with  comparatives, 
270,'  obs.  1,  2.  Adverbs  apparently 
combined  with  a  substantive,  301  c, 
obs.  2.  Position,  468.  Some  which 
are  always  put  after  other  words,  471. 
An  adverb  instead  of  a  judgment 
expressed  in  a  distinct  proposition, 
398  b,  obs.  4. 

Adversative  conjunctions,  437.  Omitted, 
437  d,  obs.  Not  attached  to  the  rela- 
tive pronoun,  448,  obs. 

Adversus,  in  adversum  collem,  800,  obs.  1. 

ae  diphthong,  5  b,  obs.  1.  ae,  oe,  e,  &  b, 
obs.  3. 

Aedes,  (aedem)  omitted,  280,  obs.  3. 

Aeqvare  aliqvem  alicui,  243,  oba.  4. 

Aeqve  ae,  444  b,  and  oba.  1;  aeqte — 
(uqve,  ib.  obs.  4. 

Aeqvi  honiqye  facto,  294,  obs.  2. 

AJBinis  with  a  genitive  and  dative,  247 

b,  obs.  4. 

Affirmative  idea  {omnes,  ut,  dico)  un- 
derstood from  one  that  is  negative, 
462  b. 

Age,  Agile,  132,  (ago). 
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of,  an  old  termination  of  the  genitire, 
34,  obs.  1. 

4litnu9t  its  construction,  268  b,  obs.  1, 
2.  247  b,  obs.  6. 

Aliqvis  and  qvU,  493  a.  and  qvisqvam, 
49lr  a,  obs.  1  ;  aliqvi  and  aliqvot,  493 
a,  obs.  2.  Adverba  from  aliqvi*  and 
qvis,  20  ly  2,  obs.  1.  Aliqvid  pulckri 
and  pulchrum,  memorabilef  285  b. 

^/tu«,  a  pronoun,  its  declension,  87,  obs. 
2,  84.  Jliu*  tapumte,  304,  obs.  3. 
Aliiu  ac,  nihil  aiiud  qvam,  nihil  aliud 
nisi,  444  b,  obs.  1.  Jlius — alius,  alius 
aliter,  alia  via,  496,  obs.  1. 

Alter,  84,  and  obs. ;  where  the  idea  of 
two  is  not  immediately  brought  for- 
ward, 496.  AUeri,  84,  obs.  Alteriutf 
37,  obs.  2.  Alter — alter  in  appo- 
sition, 217,  obs.  1. 

Alterni,  every  other,  74,  obs.  2. 

Amb,  204. 

Ambo,  71. 

Amicus  alicmi  and  alia^us,  247  b,  and 
obs.  1.  Amicissimus,  iniwUsissimus 
alicuJuSt  ib. 

AmpUus  with  and  without  qvam,  305. 

An  in  disjunctive  interrogations,  452.  in 
those  of  a  supplementary  kind,  453. 
in  tbe  poets  and  later  writers  in  simple 
dependent  interrogations,  ib.  After 
nescio,  dubito,  ib.  Denoting  uncer- 
tainty, ib.  obs.  1,    An  vero,  453. 

Anacoluthia,  480. 

Analogy,  2^,  obs.  2. 

Anapaest,  499.    Anapaestic  verses,  505. 

Anaphora  instead  of  the  copulative  con- 
junction, 434,  obs.  2.  Number  of  the 
predicate  where  there  is  anaphora  of 
the  subject,  213  b,  obs.  2. 

Anastrophe  of  the  preposition,  469, 
obs.  1. 

Aneipites  vocales  et  syllabae,  15. 

Animals,  names  of,  their  gender,  30. 
Twofold  form  according  to  the  sex, 
30  c,  obs. 

Animans,  ita  gender,  41  (p.  89). 

Animi  {=animo)  with  adjectives,  290  g. 
with  verbs,  296  b,  obs.  3. 

Animo  without  in,  273  b,  obs.  1. 

Animum  induce,  induce  in  animum,  389. 

Anne,  452. 

Annon,  452. 

Anomaly,  26,  obs.  2. 

Answer,  affirmative  and  negative,  454. 

jlnte  paucos  dies,  paucis  ante  die  bus,  270, 
obs.  4 ;  ante  decern  dies  qvam,  ib.  ante 
diem  decimum  qvam,  276,  obs.  6.  Ante 
diem  in  noticing  the  day  of  the  month, 
p.  455.  Verbs  compounded  with  ante 
with  the  accusative,  22 1r  d. 

Anteqvam  (postqvam)  with  the  perfect, 
338,  obs.  5 ;  with  the  present  indie, 
instead  of  the  future,  339,  obs.  2,  c. 
360,  obs.  3*  With  the  indie,  or  conj., 
360  (and  obs.  4). 


Apage,  164. 

Apodosis,  326,  obs.  2. 

^posiopesis,  479,  obs.  6. 

j4pplicare  se  ad  aliqvid,  243,  obs.  1. 

Apposition,  210  b.  Its  use  and  mean- 
ing, 220.  Of  alius,  alter,  qvisqve,  with- 
out any  influence  on  the  predicate, 
217,  obs.  1.  Apposition  to  the  whole 
proposition,  220,  obs.  3.  Apposition 
of  the  adjective,  300.  Apposition  se- 
parated from  the  word  to  which  it  be* 
longs,  467  b. 

Aptus  with  the  dative  or  ad,  247  b,  obs. 
6.    Aptus  qvi,  363. 

Arbor  fici,  286. 

Ardeo  in  aliqva,  230,  (in)  obs.  1. 

Argot  and  Argi,  56,  7,  obs. 

Arsis  and  Thesis,  498.  Lengthening  of 
a  syllable  by  Arsis,  502  a,  with  the 
note. 

as,  an  old  termination  of  the  genitive, 
34,  obs.  2. 

as  and  is,  Greek  words  with  these  ter- 
minations, employed  as  adjectives,  60, 
obs.  5. 

As  (the)  and  its  parta,  Supplement  II* 
B.  2. 

Aspiration,  9. 

Assvettts  with  the  ablative,  267. 

Asyndeton  with  two  members,  434. 

At,  437  c.  (at  qvi  vir). 

Atqve,  see  ac. 

Atqvi,  437  c,  obs. 

Attendo  aliqvid  and  ad  aliqvid,  225,  obs. 

Attraction,  207,  obs.  With  the  second 
member  of  a  comparison,  303  b.  With 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  SIS.  with 
the  relative,  315  c.  316.  with  a  case  of 
the  relative,  325  b,  obs.  2.  with  a  rela- 
tive subordinate  proposition  belonging 
to  an  accus.  with  the  infinitive,  402  b. 
Attraction  of  the  subject  of  a  sub- 
ordinate proposition  to  the  leading 
prop.,  439,  obs.  1. 

Attribute,  210,  obs. 

Auctor  sum  with  a  pronominal  accu- 
sative, 229  b,  obs.  3. 

Audivi  eum  dieere,  dicentem,  ex  eo,  qvum 
diceret,  395,  obs.  5. 

Ave,  164. 

Ausim,  115  f. 

Auspicio  alicujus  rem  gerere,  257,  obs.  5. 

Aut,  aut-^aut,  436.  Aut  continuing  a 
negation,  458  c,  obs.  2.  aut — aut  atler 
a  negation,  ib.  Number  of  the  predi- 
cate with  subjects  which  are  connected 
by  aut  or  aut — aut,  213  b,  obs.  1. 

Autem,  437  b. . 


Barbarous    names,    how   declined,    54, 

obs.  4. 
Basis  in  verse,  508. 
Belli,  296  b. 
Bona  venid  alicujus,  257,  obs.  5. 
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lundus,  a  participial  termination,  115  g. 


Cf  its  pronunciation,  8.  Relation  to  qv, 
ib. 

Caesura,  501.    Of  the  hexameter,  503. 

Calendae,  Suppl.  I. 

Calendar  (Roman),  ib. 

Canere  receptui,  249. 

Cardinal  numbers,  70. 

Cases,  recti  and  ohUqvi,  32.  Their  ter- 
minations, 83.  Imperfect  inflection 
of,  55.  Different  cases  with  the  same 
governing  word,  219,  obs.  2.  Signifi- 
cation of  the  casui  ohliqvi  in  general, 
240. 

Catalectic  verse,  500,  and  obs. 

Cauta  terrorU,  a  cause  consisting  in 
terror,  286,  obs.  2.  Ckuua  (ratio)  cur 
(qvantobrem),  372  b,  obs.  6;  causa, 
qvominut,  nulla  causa  qvin,  375  b, 
andc 

Causa  with  the  genitive,  256.  Omitted 
with  the  genitive  of  the  gerund,  417, 
obs.  5. 

Cavefacere  and  cave  facias,  375  a,  and 
obs.  1. 

Caoeo,  its  construction,  244  b,  obs.  1. 

ce,  a  demonstrative  termination,  81,  obs. 
82,  obs.  2  (hieine,  sicine)» 

Cede,  cette,  164. 

Cedere  with  the  abl.,  262. 

Celare,  its  construction,  228  a,  and  obs. 

Centere  faciendum,  aliqvid  fieri,  facere, 
(ut)  facias,  396,  obs.  4.  Censeri  with 
an  accus.,  237  a,-  obs. 

Certiorem  facere  ret  and  de  re,  289  b, 
obs.  1. 

Ceteri  and  reliqvi,  496,  obs.  2.  Ceteri 
at  the  end  of  an  enumeration,  not  et 
ceteri,  434,  obs.  1.  Cktera  employed 
adverbially,  237  c,  obs.  3. 

Chiasmus,  473  b. 

Ckoliambus  (scazon),  507  b,  obs.  1. 

Choreus,  499. 

Choriambus,  499.  Choriambic  verses, 
507  b,  obs.  2. 

Cingor  with  an  accus.,  237  a. 

Circum,  Verbs  compounded  with  it 
take  the  accus.,  224  a,  and  obs.  2. 
225. 

Clam,  172,  obs.  3. 

CO,  con,  see  cum, 

Coepi  and  coeptui  tum,  161. 

Cogo  with  two  accusatives,  cogor  ali- 
qvid, 228  c,  obs. 

Collectives  with  the  predicate  in  the 
plural,  215  a.  The  relative  referred 
to  them  in  the  plural,  317  c. 

Communia,  29.  Names  of  animals  as 
communia,  30  b. 

Communis,  its  construction,  290  f. 

Compacto,  ex,  150  (paciscor). 

Comparare  (componere,  conjungere)  with 
cum  and  with  the  dative,  243,  obs.  2. 


Comparison,  62.  Irregular,  65,  De- 
fective, 66  and  67. 

Comparative,  its  formation,  63 ;  formed 
from  prepositional  themes,  66,  Di- 
minutives of  it,  63,  obs.  With  qvam 
(ac),  303  a ;  with  a  whole  proposition, 
303  b ;  with  the  abl.,  304,  with  obs. 
1  {spe,  opinione,  aeqvo  &C.,  obs.  4). 
Compar.  of  adjectives  of  measure,  how 
constructed,  306.  Two  comparatives 
connected  by  qvam,  307*  Compar.  of 
a  considerable  degree,  308.  Instead 
of  the  superlative  when  only  two  are 
mentioned,  309.  Irregular  construc- 
tions of  the  compar.,  808,  obs.  2. 

Comparative  particles,  444. 

Compertus  prohri,  293,  obs.  1.  Compertut 
fedsse,  400  c,  obs. 

Complures,  65,  2,  obs. 

Composita,  203;  determinativa,  206  a. 
constructa,  b.  possessiva,  c. 

Composition,  203  seq.  (spurious,  53). 
Form,  203  seq.  Signification  of  the 
forms,  206. 

Compound  verbs  with  a  transitive  sig- 
nification, 224;  with  a  dat.  or  the 
prep,  repeated,  243,  245. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  what  mood 
they  take,  361,  with  the  obss.;  an- 
nexing a  remark  which  limits  the 
preceding  statement,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  443;  with 'participles  and 
adjectives,  ib.  obs. 

Conciliare  aliqvem  alicui,  242»  obs.  L 

Conclusive  particles  not  connected  with 
the  relative  pronouns,  448,  obs. ;  nor 
with  the  copul.  conjunctionr43#,  obs.  8. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  442. 

Conditional  propositions  in  the  indie, 
332 ;  in  the  conjunctive,  347.  The 
condition  not  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  proposition,  347  c.  The  prop, 
limited  by  a  condition  in  the  indie, 
though  that  which  expresses  the  con- 
dition is  in  the  conjunctive,  348  (370, 
obs.  1).  Condit  prop,  in  the  con- 
junctive, as  belonging  to  an  infinitive, 
348  e,  obs.  3.  The  condition  expressed 
by  an  independent  proposition,  442  a, 
obs.  2.  Two  condit  propositions  an- 
nexed to  a  leading  proposition,  442  a. 

Coinfieri,  143  (facto). 

Conjugation  (p.  87,  n).  How  the  four 
conjugations  are  related  to  each 
other,  101. 

Conjugatio  periphrasHca,  116.  Use  of 
it  in  the  indie,  341  seq.  in  the  con- 
junct^ 381.    in  the  infiiL,  409. 

Conjunction,  24, 6 ;  classes  of,  432 ;  see 
Adversative,  Copulative,  &c.  Position 
of  the  conjunctions,  465  b.  Conjunc- 
tions transposed  in  the  poets,  474  d ; 
the  copulative  and  disjunctive  some- 
times separated  from  the  second  mem- 
ber, 474  e. 
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ConjunctiTe,  its  signification,  840.  In 
hypothetical  propositions,  347.  in  hy- 
pothetical propositions  of  comparison, 
340.  Tofentialis,  S50 ;  in  a  modest 
affirmation,  850  b  (in  subordinate  pro- 
positions, with  conjunctions  which 
otherwise  take  the  indicative,  ib.  obs. 
1).  As  an  optative  in  wishes,  351; 
as  an  imperative  and  in  prohibitions, 
385,  386 ;  in  the  imperf.  and  plnperfl 
of  a  thing  which  ought  to  have  been 
done,  351  b,  obs.  4,  in  concessions  and 
assumptions,  352 ;  in  questions  as  to 
what  is  to  or  may  be  done,  358.  In 
objective  propositions  after  ut,  &e., 
354.  In  propositions  which  express 
a  design  or  a  consequence,  355.  In 
dependent  interrogative  propositions, 
356.  Conjunctive  and  indicative  with 
qvod,  qviOf  357 ;  with  qvum  eautale, 
and  in  the  imperf.  and  pluperf.  with 
gvum  temporaU,  358.  Conjunctive 
and  indicative  of  repeated  actions  re- 
lating to  past  time,  359.  With  ante^ 
qvam,  priutqvam,  dum,  donee,  qtoad, 
860  {ciliuSf  potius,  qvam,  obs.  4).  With 
qvamvis,  licet,  361.  In  relative  pro- 
positions, 862  b,  seq.,  to  express  a  de- 
sign or  destination  [dignus,  idonetu), 
363,  with  eur,  qvamobrem,  363,  obs.  3. 
with  the  signification  of  talis  ut;  364 
(persons  who,  obs.  1 ).  with  the  force 
of  a  limitation  (qvi  qvidem,  qvod  tciam, 
qvod  fieri  possit),  364,  obs.  2.  after  a 
universal  affirmation  or  negation  (con- 
junctive and  indicative  proposition  be- 
longing to  a  negative  idea,  365,  obs. 
2) ;  in  a  causal  signification,  366 
{qtfippe  qvi,  ui  qvi,  obs.  2 ;  to  express 
a  contrast,  obs.  8)  ;  to  designate  a  hy- 
pothetical subject,  367;  to  point  out 
the  thought  of  another,  368.  Con- 
junctive in  other  subordinate  propo- 
sitions to  designate  the  idea  of  another 
party,  369.  Conjunctive  in  the  second 
person,  of  an  indefinite,  assumed  sub- 
ject, 370.  Conjunctive  in  questions 
in  a  continuous  oratio  obliqva,  405  a. 

Conjunctu*  with  the  abl.,  dat,  and  cum, 
268  a,  obs.  2. 

Connecting  vowel,  176  c,  205  a. 

Conscius,  289  b,  obs.  2. 

Consecutio  temporum,  382. 

Consilium  capio/aeere  and  faciendi,  417, 
obs.  2. 

Consolari  dolorem  alieujus,  228  b. 

Consonants  doubled,  10.  Modification 
of  the  consonants  when  they  come  to- 
gether, ib.  when  dropt,  ib.  11,  obs. 
Combinations  of  the  consonants  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  18,  obs.  1. 

Constare  ex,  in,  constare  re,  263,  obs. 

Coutentus  with  the  infinitive,  889,  obs.  3. 

Contingit  ut,  and  with  the  infinitive,  873, 
obs.  2. 


Cantineri  aliqva  re,  263. 

Cantinuare  aliqvid  aliqui,  243,  obs.  3. 

Contraction,  6,  obs.  1.  With  the  re« 
jection  of  x,  182,  obs.  3. 

Contrarius  ac,  414  b. 

Conventa  pax,  110,  obs.  3. 

Coordinate  propositions  in  place  of  the 
combination  of  a  leading  and  subor- 
dinate prop.,  438. 

Copula,  209  b,  obs.  1. 

Copulative  conjunctions,  433.  Inserted 
or  omitted  where  several  words  are 
connected,  434,  obs.  1.  Not  added  to 
conclusive  particles,  ib.  obs.  3.  For 
adversative,  433,  obs.  2. 

Correlative  pronouns,  93 ;  adverbs,  201. 

Corripere  syllabam,  15,  obs»  2. 

Cotidie  (orthography),  8. 

Countries,  names  of,  192 ;  treated  as  the 
names  of  towns,  232,  obs.  4;  some 
ending  in  us,  fern.  39  b. 

CrassUu^ne  {digiti),  *  of  the  thickness,' 
272,  obs.  8. 

Credor  auctor,  227  c,  obsn  2 ;  for  ereditur 
mihi,  244,  obs.  4. 

Creticus,  499. 

Crimine,  293,  obs.  2. 

Cujus,  a,  um,  and  eujas,  92,  obs.  2. 

Cum,  conjunction,  see  qvum. 

Cum,  preposition,  haw  modified  in  com- 
position, 173 ;  put  after  its  case  {me- 
cum),  172  obs.  Qvid  mihi  (tibi)  cum 
aliqvo  t  479  d,  obs.  1 ;  cum  magno 
studio,  and  simply  magno  studio,  cum 
atra,  257,  and  obs.  1,2;  cum  om- 
nibus copiis,  and  simply  omnibus 
eopiis,  257,  obs.  4;  cum  magna  ea^ 
lamitate  civitatis  {to),  257,  obs.  5. 
Subjects  connected  by  cum  with  th« 
predicate  in  the  plural,  215  c  Verbs 
compounded  with  cum  which  take  the 
accus.,  224  b;  with. a  repetition  of  th« 
preposition,  more  rarely  with  the  da- 
tive, 243,  obs.  2. 

Cupio  esse,  and  me  esse,  889,  obs.  4. 

Cur.  Est,  nihil  est,  cur,  372  h,,  obs.  6. 
Cur,  qvare,  qvidni,  492  b,  obs.  6. 

Curo  faciendum  often  expressed  by  facto, 
481  a,  obs.  1. 


Dactyl,  499.    Dactylic  verses,  503, 504. 

Damnare,  construction,  293,  obs.  2,  3. 

Dative,  irregular  forms  in  the  plural, 
see  ablative ;  Greek  in  si,  45,  8.  Sig- 
nification of  the  dative,  241  (240  obs.). 
Dativus  commodi  et  incommodi,  241. 
Dative  annexed  to  the  whole  phrase, 
instead  of  the  genitive  with  a  substan- 
tive, 241,  obs.  3  and  4  (legatum  esse 
alicui),  and  242,  obs.  2  {causa  rebus 
novandis,  241,  obs.  8).  Dative  with 
facio,  fit,  241,  obs.  5 ;  dative  of  a  par- 
ticiple signifying  *  when  one,'  ib.  obs. 
6.    Dative  as  object  of  reference  with 
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verbs,  242.  Dative  mth  compound 
transitive  verbs,  or  the  preposition  re- 
peated, 2id  (and  obs.  S).  With  in- 
transitive verbs,  244;  with  a  verbal 
substantive,  244,  obs.  5.  With  eoilT- 
pound  intransitive  verbs  or  the  prepo- 
sition repeated,  245;  With  ium,  246. 
Double  dative  with  nomen  est  {do), 
246,  obs.  2.  With  adjectives,  247. 
With  diversus,  discrepo,  ditto,  247  b, 
obs.  3.  Dative  or  ad  with  aptiu,  &c., 
247  b,  obs.  6.  With  some  adverbs 
{convenienter,  &c.),  247  b,  obs.  7. 
With  idem,  247  b,  obs.  8.  Datitms 
ethicus,  248.  Dative  denoting  the  de- 
sign and  operation,  249,  especially  the 
dative  of  the  gerundive,  249,  obs.  415. 
Dative  of  the  agent  instead  of  ah  with 
passives,  250  a.  Dative  of  the  di- 
rection toward*,  251.  Dative  of  the 
gerund  and  gerundive,  415.  Dative 
with  an  infinitive  (/tee/ tniAteMe  beato), 
893  c.  Dative  of  the  agent  with  the 
gerundive,  420,  421  a,  and  obs.  1. 

De  partitive,  284,  obs.  1.  De  improvieo, 
301  b,  obs.  3.  De  with  an  accus. 
with  the  in^.  following  (de  hoc  did- 
tur  Ferri,  enm — ),  395,  obs.  7.  Verbs 
compounded  with  de  with  an  object  of 
reference,  243. 

Debebam.  debui,  of  a  thing  which  would 
be  obligatory  in  an  assumed  case, 
348  e.  of  a  thing  which  should  have 
been  done,  348  e,  obs, 

Decet,  decent,  166,  b,  obs. 

DecHnatio,  p.  19,  note. 

Declensions,  their  number  and  mutual 
relation,  33,  obs.  1. 

Decomposita,  206  a,  obs.  1. 

Deest,  deerttm,  pronounced  dest,  deram, 
108,  obs.  2. 

Drfectiva  numero,  50  and  51.  easibus, 
55. 

Defendo=:defendendi  cauea  dice,  895, 
obs.  2. 

Deniqve,  not  et  deniqve,  434,  obs.  1. 

Deponents,  110;  with  irregular  supines, 
146  seq. ;  varying  between  this  and 
the  active  form,  147;  passive  of^e 
last  named  used  in  a  passive  signifi- 
cation, 152 ;  other  deponents  in  a 
passive  signification,  especially  the 
part  perf.,  153.  Deponents  of  the 
first  conjug.  derived  from  substan- 
tives, 193  b. 

Derivata,  175  a, 

Perivation,  175,  Derivative  termina- 
tions how  affixed  to  the  theme,  176. 

Desiderativa  without  perfect  and  supine, 
145.    Their  formation,  197,  4. 

Desiius  eum,  136,  161  (coepi), 

Degterior,  dextimtu,  67  d,  obs.  2. 

Liaeresit,  5  a,  obs.  4.  in  a  metrical  sig- 
nification, 501. 

Diastole,  502  a,  obs.  1. 


Dico,  *  I  mean,'  without  iniiuenee  on  the 
case,  219,  obs.  3.  Dico,  to  say  to  a 
person,  that  he  is  to  — -,  372.  Dico 
omitted,  479  c.  dicere,  479  d,  obs.  4. 

Differre  alicui,  247  b,  obs.  8. 

Dignus  qvi,  363.  digitus  legi,  363,  ob& 
I.     dignum  dictu,  412,  obs.  2. 

Ditniditts  qvam,  444  b. 

Diminutives,  their  formation,  182;  of 
adjectives,  188,  15,  obs.  2.  from  com- 
paratives, 63  obs. ;  verba  demiautiva, 
197,  5. 

Dipodia,  499,  obs.  1. 

Diphthongs,  5,  6. 

dis,  204  (obs.  1).  Adjectives  and  verbs 
compounded  with  it,  which  take  a  da- 
tive (in  the  poets),  247  b,  obs.  3. 

Dlscessu  (Caesaris),  at  (Caesar's)  de- 
parture, 276,  obs.  2. 

Disjunctive  conjunctions,  436. 

Distich,  504.  Combinations  in  this 
form,  509,  obs.  2. 

DUtinctus,  'studded,'  259  a. 

Distributive  numbers,  69,  75.  when 
employed,  76.  In  the  sing,  (in  the 
poetsX  76  d,  obs.  Genitive  plural,  37» 
obs.  4.  Adjectives  derived  from  them, 
187,  10. 

Diversus  alicui  (in  the  poets),  247  b, 
obs.  3. 

Dives,  dis,  60  c,  obs.  1. 

Do  {mnistro)  bibere,  422,  obs.  1 ;  do 
{reddo)  loqvi,  390,  obs.  6 ;  datur  miki 
eernere,  ib. 

Docere,  doeeri,  its  construction,  228  a. 
Docere  aliqifem  Graece  {scire,  oblivisd 
Graece),  228  a,  obs. 

Damns,  declension,  46.  Domi  {domm), 
296  b.  Domum,  233.  Domo,  275. 
{Domum  suam,  Pompeji,  domum  ad 
Pomp.,  233.) 

Donee,  dum,  with  the  perf.  indie,  338  b, 
obs.  5 ;  with  the  indie,  and  the  conj., 
360,  obs.  2. 

Dubito,  non  dubito,  qvin  ;  iior  dubito  with 
an  accus.  with  the  infin. ;  non  dubito 
facere,  875  c  (obs.  1  and  2).  Dubito 
an,  453. 

Duim,  115  d. 

Dum,  see  donee.  Dum,  while,  with  the 
pres.,  336,  obs.  2,  and  (in  the  poeU 
and  later  writers)  with  the  indie,  where 
the  conj.  might  have  been  expected, 
369,  obs.  3.  Dum,  donee,  with  the 
perf.,  338,  obs.  5.  Exspecto,  opperior, 
dum,  339,  obs.  2  b,  860,  obs.  1.  Dam, 
dummodo,  dum  ne,  851  b,  obs.  2.  With 
negations  {nondum,  &c.),  462  a. 

E  and  t  permuted,  5  c. 

e  and  a  in  the  nom.  of  Greek  words,  Sfi, 

obs.  1.    e  and  t  in  the  abl.  of  the  Uiird 

declension,  42,  3. 
Ecce,  en,  236,  obs.  3. 
Eccum,  eccam,  83,  obs.  2. 
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Eeqtnd  as  an  Interrog.  partidei  451  b, 
obs. 

EcthliptU,  8. 

Edim,  nS  d. 

EgeOf  indigeo  with  the  abl.  and  gen., 
260  a,  obs.  295,  obs.  3. 

£genus,  egentior,  65,  I,  obs. 

u  expressed  in  Latin  by  e  and  t,  5,  b, 
obs.  2. 

Ellipsis,  207,  obs. ;  of  the  verb,  479. 
in  erery-day,  familiar  discourse, 
479  d. 

Elision,  6. 

Ellum^  ellam,  83,  obs.  2. 

En,  236,  obs.  8. 

Enintf  for  '  namely/  435,  obs.  4 ;  re- 
ferring to  ille,  hie,  439,  obs.  2.  In 
answers,  yes  (no),  for,  454,  obs.  2. 

Ens,  108,  obs.  1. 

£o  {hoc) — qvo,  270,  obs.  1. 

Eo  {hoc),  on  that  account,  256,  obs.  3. 

Eo  (hue)  dementiae,  284,  obs.  9 ;  eo  loci, 
284,  obs.  11. 

Epicoena,  30  a. 

Epistolary  style,  tenses  used  in,  345. 

Eqvidem,  489  b. 

er,  Latin  termination  for  the  Greek  pot, 
38,  1,  obs.  Adjectives  in  er  which 
follow  the  third  decl.,  59. 

Eram  in  conditional  language  instead  of 
essem,  348  c,  obs.,  and  d. 

Ergo,  as  a  preposition  with  the  genitive, 
172,  obs.  5. 

Ergo,  an  adverb,  its  position,  471.  In 
resuming  a  discourse  which  has  been 
interrupted,  480. 

es,  Greek  nouns  in,  35,  obs.  3.  Greek 
proper  names  in  es  declined,  35,  obs. 
4.,  45,  2  d.  h,  Greek  nom.  plur. 
45,5. 

es  and  is  used  indifferently  in  the  nom. 
of  some  words,  41  (p.  36). 

Escit,  esit,  108,  obs.  4. 

Esse,  to  exist,  to  be,  209  b,  obs.  2.  With 
an  adverb  instead  of  the  predicative 
noun  {sic  sum),  ib.  ^sse  pro  hoste,  ib. 
With  the  dative,  246.  Est  mihi  vo- 
lenti, ib.  obs.  3.  Esse  odio,  curae,  &c., 
249.  Esse  solvendo,  oneriferendo,  415, 
obs.  1.  Esse  conservandae  liber tatis, 
417,  obs.  4.  Esse,  manere,  with  the 
abl.  without  in,  272,  obs.  ^.  Est  meum 
{aUeujus)  facere,  282.  Est  in  eo,  ut 
faciam,  343  obs.  Eist  cur,  qvamobrem, 
tjvare,  372  b,  obs.  6.     Est  qvi,  365. 

Po>iuon  of  tlie  verb  sum,  465  a,  obs.  3  ; 
separated  from  the  participle,  obs.  4. 
Position  of  est,  sunt,  with  enim,  &c., 
471,  obs.  1.  Est  and  sunt  omitted, 
479  a.  Esse  omitted,  396,  obs.  2  (volo 
consuUum),  and  406  (401). 

Et  and  qve,  433.  Et  for  etiam,  ib.  obs.  1 ; 
for  a  comparative  conjunction,  444  b, 
obs.  3.  Et—et  broken  off,  480,  obs.  1. 
Et — gve,  435,  obs.  1.     Et — neqve,' ne- 


qve — et,  458  c.  Et  wm,  et  nemo  (used 
rarely  for  neqve,  neqve  qvisqvam),  458 
a,  obs.  1 ;  et  non,  *  and  not  much 
rather,'  ib.  Et  harshly  made  to  coa- 
lesce with  mm,  458  a,  obs.  2.  Et — et 
non,  458  c,  obs.  1.  Et  is,  'and  that,' 
484  c.  Et  ipse,  'likewise,'  487  a, 
obs.  2. 

Etiam,  'yes,'  454;  its  position  in  the 
sentence,  471. 

£/tam«t,  S6l,ob8.  2. 

Etsi,  861,  obs.  2.  Etsi,  tamelsi,  used  to 
annex  a  remark,  443. 

Etymology,  175,  obs.  3. 

Exfacili  =  facile,  301  b,  obs.  3. 

Ex  partitive,  284,  obs.  1;  ex  eo  genere, 
qvi  (plur.),  ex  eo  numero,  qvi  (plur.), 
317  c. 

eu  diphthong,  5  b. 

Evado,  221,  note. 

ens,  Greek  termination,  38,  3. 

Excusare  morbum,  223  b ;  aliqvid  and  se 
de  (Uiqva  re,  ib. 

'Exosus,  161,  obs. 

Exspecto,  dum,  339,  obs.  2.,  360,  obs.  1 ; 
exspecto,  ut,  ib. 

Facere,  its  compounds,  143.  Accentua-. 
tion  of  its  compounds,  23,  obs.  1.  Fa- 
cere as  the  last  part  of  the  compound, 
204,  206  b.  1,  obs.  2.  Ovid  faciei 
huic?  hoc?  de  hoc?  2^\,  obs.  5.,  267, 
and  obs.  Facere  with  a  gen.  of  the 
price,  294,  and  obs.  1.  Facere  aliqvid 
alicujus,  281 ;  aliqvid  suae  dicionis, 
sui  arbitrii,  ib.   obs.     Facio  iUiqvem 

'  loqventem  and  loqvi,  facio  te  videre, 
372  b,  obs.  5.  Facere  non  possum, 
375  c.  Facio  omitted,  479  c.  Facere 
ut,  periphrastic,  481  b«  Fac  cogites, 
372  b,  obs.  4.  Fac,  'suppose,'  ib. 
obs.  5. 

Facilis  ad  legendum  for  lectu,  412,  obs. 
3  (in  the  poets, /ootVif  legi)» 

Familias,  old  genitive,  34,  obs.  2. 

Familiaris,  familiarissimus,  alicui  and 
alicujus,  247  b,  obs.  1. 

Fas,  nifas  dictu,  412,  obs.  1. 

Faxo,  faxvm,  1 1 5  f. 

Feet,  see  Verbal,  Verse* 

Feriatus,  146,  2,  obs.  1. 

Fidere,  confidere,  diffidere,  their  construc- 
tion, 244,  264  obs. 

Fieri,  Qvidfiet  huic?  hoc?  de  hoc?  241, 
obs.  5,  267.     Fieri  alicujus,  281. 

Figurae  orationis,  207  obs. 

Filius  omitted,  280,  obs.  4. 

Fore,  forem,  108,  obs.  3.  Forem,  377, 
obs.  2.  Fore,  ut,  410.  Fore  with  the' 
part,  perf.,  410,  obs.  2. 

Forsitan  with  the  conj.,  350  b,  obs*  3. 

Fractions,  mode  of  expressing,  Suppl. 
II.  B. 

Freqventaliva,  of  two  kinds,  195. 

Fretus,  268  c,  and  note. 
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Frvtfra  esse,  209  b,  ob8.  2. 

Fuam,  108,  obs.  4. 

Fuit  aeqvum,  uiiUut,  &c.,  848  e,  obs. 

Fueram  for  eram,  8SB,  obs.  6.,  342  obs., 
S44,  obs.  1. 

Future,  old,  in  «o,  115  f. 

Futurum  Hmplex  in  the  indie,  889;  in 
subord.  prop.,  ib.  obs.  1  (compare  840, 
obs.  1).  JFU/.  Hmplex  and  exactum, 
840,  obs.  1.  I^t,  in  praetenti  (faC' 
turus  turn),  341;  in  praeterito,  842; 
in  fiauro,  848.  Fut.  indie  of  the 
second  person  instead  of  the  imper., 
884  obs.  Fut.  conj.  often  not  ex> 
pressed,  378  a.,  periphrastically,  878 
b.  JBktL  in  praet.  in  the  conj.,  881. 

Futurum  exaetumt  840  (obs.  1);  in  the 
leading  and  subordinate  proposition  at 
the  same  time,  ib.  obs.  2 ;  approaching 
in  signification  to  the  fut.  simpleXf  ib. 
obs.  4  {odero,  meminero,  161).  Fut 
exact  in  the  conj.,  879;  as  a  dnbita- 
tive  and  hypothetical  future,  380 
(obs.),  in  prohibitions  with  ne,  386. 

£ktuntm  esse,  ut,  410 ;  futurum  fuiste, 
ut,  409. 

Gender,  27;  different  in  the  sing,  and 
plur.,  67.  Gender  of  the  predicate 
where  there  are  several  subjects,  214. 

Genitive  in  i  in  proper  names  of  the 
third  declension,  42,  2 ;  is  wanting  in 
the  plur.  of  some  words  of  the  £ird 
declension,  44  e,  obs.  2  and  e,  obs. ; 
gen.  plur.  in  tan  instead  of  arumf  orum, 
84,  obs.  8,  87,  obs.  4.  In  orum  for  urn, 
44,  2;  Greek  gen.  in  os,  45,  8 ;  in  & 
from  words  in  o,  ib  ;  in  on  in  the  plur., 
88  and  46,  7 ;  in  I  in  the  fourth  de- 
clension, 46,  obs.  2.  Signification  of 
the  genitive  case,  279,  and  obs.  Gen, 
pouesHvus  et  conjunctivust  280 ;  with 
the  force  of  an  adjective,  280,  obs.  1 ; 
with  the  omission  of  the  governing 
substantive,  to  be  supplied  from  a  pre- 
ceding clause  of  the  sentence,  obs.  2. 
irregularities  thence  arising,  ib. ;  with 
the  omission  of  uxor,  ftlhu,  obs.  4. 
ambiguous,  injuria  tociorum,  obs.  6; 
geniiitms  potsetsivtu  with  sum,  fio,  facto, 
281  ;  with  8um  in  the  signification,  'to 
be  suitable,  proper,'  282;  gen.  objec' 
tivus  with  substantives,  283  (used  for 
the  adverbs  in,  erga,  adversus),  ib. 
obs.  2;  not  merely  used  instead  of 
the  accus.  with  verbs,  ib.  obs.  8 ;  con- 
nected with  the  governing  substantive 
by  turn,  ib.  obs.  4.  Partitivus,  284 
(after  adjectives  in  the  neuter,  obs.  6 ; 
not  to  be  emj^loyed  in  certain  cases, 
obs.  7;  with  pronominal  adverbs  of 
place,  hue  demeniiae,  obs.  9 ;  the  geni- 
tives loci,  locorum,  terrarum,  obs.  10). 
Oenilivus  generis,  285  a  (sestertii  bim 
accessionist  obs.).  with  adjectives  of 


quantity  and  neuter  pronouns,  2B5  h. 
with  satis,  abunde,  &&,  285  e.  (7«- 
nitimts  d^nithms,  286  (instead  of 
an  apposition,  obss.  1,  2;  with  jvsiy 
for  die  nom.  of  a  predicative  noun, 
obs.  8).  Descriptive,  287  (distin- 
guished  from  the  descriptive  abla- 
tive, obs.  2;  with  a  proper  name, 
obs.  3).  Several  genitives  dependent 
on  one  substantive,  288.  Getu  objec» 
tivus  with  adjectives,  289,  290  (signi- 
fying '  with  respect  to,'  290  g).  Ge*. 
obj.  with  verbs,  291 — 3.  Of  the  price, 
294.  Genitive  with  interest  and  re- 
fert,  295 ;  with  in^leo,  egeo,  ib.  obs.  3. 
Of  the  names  of  towns  of  the  first  and 
second  declension  in  answer  to  the 
question  tohere,  296  a.  Genitive  ia 
apposition  to  a  possessive  pronoun, 
297  a.  Genitive  of  the  gerund,  417. 
Geo.  according  to  the  Greek  idiom 
instead  of  the  abl.,  261,  obs.  4.  Posi- 
tion of  the  genitive,  466 ;  gen.  sepa- 
rated from  the  governing  noun,  467  c. 

Gentilicia  nomina,  190. 
-  Gentium,  284,  obs.  10. 

Genus,  see  Gender. 

Gerund  and  gerundive,  97.  The  gerund 
as  a  case  of  the  infinitive,  413.  Used 
indifferently  in  the  place  of  the  ge- 
rundive (of  transitive  verbs),  ib.,  and 
obs.  1.  Gerund  retained  in  the  gen. 
with  a  subst  in  the  gen.  plural  (agro' 
rum  condonandi),  413,  obs.  2.  Accu- 
sative of  the  gerund  (or  gerundive), 
414  (with  ad  instead  of  the  second  su- 
pine, 412,  obs.  8);  dative,  415  (to 
signify  a  purpose,  obs.  2) ;  mbL,  416 
(of  the  way  and  manner,  obs.  1 ;  with 
what  prepositions  not  to  be  employed, 
obs.  2  and  8);  gen.,  417  (used  indis- 
criminately with  the  simple  infinitive, 
obs.  2.  with  the  omission  of  the  word 
causa,  obs.  5).  Gerund  (in  the  abl. 
and  gen.)  apparently  passive,  418. 

Gerundive  for  tlA  gerund,  418.  With 
sum  and  alone  to  signify  a  thing  that 
is  to  be  done,  420  (with  a  negation  to 
denote  what  is  practicable,  obs.).  Qer. 
of  intransitive  verbs  used  impers.  in 
the  neuter,  421  a.  in  the  older  writers 
occasionally  that  of  trans,  verbs  also 
with  the  accus.,  ib.  b.  Gerundive  of 
utor,  fruor,  ib.  a,  obs.  2.  Gerundive 
with  the  object  of  certain  verbs  (do, 
suscipio,  aliqvid faciendum),  422;  with 
habeo,  ib.  obs.  2. 

Gratia,  256. 

Greek  nouns  with  Greek  forms  retained 
in  Latin,  83,  obs.  8,  and  under  the 
several  declensions. 

H,  its  pronunciation,  9. 
Habere,  with  a  word  in  apposition  to  the 
object  (mostly  in  the  passive,  kabnr 
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Justms),  227  e,  obi.  1.  pro  hattet  in 
hottium  nufnero,  pareniis  loco,  in  pa- 
rentis locOf  ib.  HaUre,  non  (nihil) 
habere,  qvod  {ubi),  363.  Non  habere, 
qvid,  363|  ob^*  2.  Habere  perspectum, 
427.  Habere  aedemtuendam^  ^22,  obu. 
2.    Habeo  dicere,  ib. 

Half-deponeDts,  110,  obs.  2. 

Hand,  455.     Hnud  scio  an,  453. 

^ei  flitAt,  236,  obs.  2. 

Hendiadyt,  481  a. 

HeteroeUta,  hetorogenea,  56  obs. 

Hexameter,  503. 

Hiatue,  6 ;  where  tolerated,  502  b. 

^fc,  485  (hie,  ^vi,  ib.  c  ;  Ate  et  hie,  hie 
et  iUe,  obi.).  In  notieei  of  time,  276, 
obs.  5.  Hi»  Thrasybuli,  485  c,  obs. 
Hoe  praemii,  285  b.  Hujus  non  facto, 
294^  obi.  1.  Hoe  populo,  *with  inch 
a  people/  277,  obi.  2. 

Hitpantu,  Hispaniensis,  192. 

HoCf  *  on  this  account,'  256,  obs.  3. 

Hotpee  as  an  adjective,  hoapita,  60,  obs.  2. 

Humo,  ab  humo,  275.    AwbI,  296  b. 

Hypothetical  propositions,  lee  Condi" 
tionoL 

J,  where  a  consonant  (j),  5  a,  obi.  2 ; 
changed  to  a  consonant  (a^'ei),  5  a, 
obi.  4.  /  and  e  interchanged,  5  c. 
/  a  connecting  vowel,  176  c,  205  a. 

Iambus,  499.     Iambic  verses,  507. 

Jamdiu,  jamdmdum  with  the  present,  3S4| 
obs. 

ibam  in  the  impert  for  iebam,  ibo  in  the 
future  for  iam,  115  c. 

Ictus  femur,  237  c,  obs.  1. 

Ictus  metrieus  an  erroneous  idea,  498, 
note. 

Id  aetatiSf  temporis,  id  generis  for  ejus 
generis,  238.     Id  qvod,  315  b. 

Idem  qvi,  idem  ac,  324  b.  Idem  with 
the  dative,  247  b,  obs.  8.  Idem,  Iike« 
wise  (on  the  other  hand),  488. 

Idoneus  qvi,  363 ;  idoneus  dare,  ib.  obs.  1. 

Idus,  Suppl.  I.  p.  455. 

ier,  old  termination  of  the  infinitive, 
115  a. 

Igitur,  its  position,  471.  On  resuming 
a  discourse  which  has  been  broken 
off,  480. 

Ignoseere  festinaiUmi  alicujus,  244  a. 

Ille  and  Ate,  485.  In  notices  of  time, 
276,  obs.  5.  Referring  to  what  fol- 
lows, 485  b.  nU  et  Hie,  Ulud  Phere- 
cydis,  476  c,  obs. 

im,  a  personsii  termination  of  verbs, 
115  d. 

hno,  imo  vero,  454. 

Impedio,  its  constroction,  875  a  (obs.  2) 
and  b. 

Imperative,  old  in  mtivo,  115  e.  Pres. 
and  fut.,  384.  Expressed  by  a  con- 
junctive, 385.  How  expressed  in  the 
oratio  obliqva,  404. 


Imperfect,  837.  Of  a  thing  which  was 
on  the  point  of  happening,  337  obs. 
348  b.  Imperf.  and  pluperL  conjanc> 
tive,  379.  Imperil  conj.  irregularly 
employed  after  a  present  in  the  lead- 
ing proposition,  382,  obs.  2 ;  not  to 
be  used  in  dependent  questions  after 
a  present,  ib.  obs.  5.  ImperC  conj.  in 
subordinate  propositions,  where  the 
present  is  made  use  of  in  English, 
383.  Imperf.  and  pIoper£  conj.  in- 
terchanged in  conditional  propositions, 

347  b,  obs.  2. 

Impero  hoe  fieri,  imperor  dud  in  earee' 
rem,  396,  and  obs.  3. 

Impersonal  verbs,  165  seq.i  compare 
218  b.  Employed  personally,  218  a, 
obs.  1.  Intransitive  verbs  used  im- 
personally in  the  passive,  95  obs.,  21 8 
c,  244  b.  Impersonal  construction, 
218. 

Implere,  compare,  with  the  gen.  and  abl., 
259  a,  oba,  295,  obs.  3. 

jn  a  negative  particle  in  compound  words, 
204,  obs.  2. 

In  a  preposition  with  the  accus.  and  abl., 
230,  and  obss.  With  an  ablative  of 
time,  276,  obs.  1  and  3  (*  within,'  obs. 
4).  In  diebus  (or  simply  disbus)  ds" 
rem,  qvibus,  276,  obs.  4.  In  die,  *  a 
day,'  (bis  in  du),  276,  obs.  3.  In 
partitive,  284,  obs.  1.  Verbs  com- 
pounded with  it  with  the  accus.  or  the 
prep,  repeated,  224  b,  obs.  2 ;  with 
the  dat.  or  the  prep,  (incidere  in  aes 
and  aert,  inesso  in,  inesse  rei),  243,  and 
obs.  3,  245.' 

Ineessit  timor,  138  (ineesso)» 

Inchoativa,  141,  196. 

Indeclinabilia,  54. 

Indicative,  331.  In  hypothetical  pro- 
positions for  the  conjunctive,  348; 
of  a  thing  which  would  be  a  duty, 
which  ought  to  have  been  done,  348  e, 
and  obs.  With  si  and  ut  in  assurances, 

348  e,  obs.  4.  With  indefinite  rela- 
tives, 362.  Used  by  way  of  exception 
and  where  the  conjunctive  might  have 
been  expected,  356,  ob&  8  (in  depen- 
dent interrogative  propositions),  360, 
obs.  3  (anteqvam),  368,  obs.,  369,  obs. 
1,  2,  and  3  (in  subordinate  proposi- 
tions, which  express  the  idea  of  a  third 
party). 

Induor  with  the  accus.,  237  s. 

Infinitive,  its  signification,  387.  As  a 
subject,  388  a,  with  the  obs.  (rarely  in 
apposition  to  a  substantive,  388  b, 
obs.  1).  After  verbs  and  phrases, 
389  (used  indififerently  with  tc/,  obs.  1. 
wilh  paratus  and  the  like,  obs.  3. 
employed  indiscriminately  with  the 
accus.  with  the  infin.,  obs.  4).  After 
doceo,jub€o,prohibeo,  &c.  (Riterjubeor, 
&c.),  890.    in  the  poets  after  various 
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▼erbSfObs.  4  (after  verbs  vbicb  govem 
tbe  dative,  svadeo,  &c.,  obs.  5).  With 
interest,  inter,  391,  obs.  Jnfimtivut 
historiciu,  S92.  Simple  infin.  (nom. 
with  the  infin.)  with  verba  declarandi 
and  tentiefidi  in  the  passive,  with 
jubeor,  videor,  &c.,  400  (in  suspicio' 
nem  veniofecisse,  ib.  c,  obs.) ;  changed 
to  the  accus.  with  the  infin.,  400  d. 
Simple  infin.  for  the  accus.  with  the 
infin.  in  the  poets,  401,  obs.  8.  In- 
finitive instead  of  tbe  supine,  or  in- 
stead of  the  gerund  in  the  genitive  or 
with  ad,  411,  obs.  2,  412,  obs.  3, 417, 
obs.  2,  419.  instead  of  the  gerundive 
with  do,  &C.,  422,  obs.  1.  Cases  with 
the  infinitive,  388  b,  393.  Tbe  infi- 
nitive understood  from  a  verb  of  an- 
other form,  478,  obs.  3. 

Infinitive,  accusative  with  the.  Its  sig- 
nification, 394  (222,  obs.  1,  387,  obs.) 
With  verba  declarandi  and  sentiendi, 
after  phrases  and  substantives,  395 
(372,  obs.  6) ;  in  apposition  to  a  pro- 
noun, 395,  obs.  1 ;  after  mitto,  &c., 
obs.  2  ;  with  epero,  promitto,  obs.  3  ; 
previously  pointed  to  by  a  pronoun,  or 
tic,  ita,  395,  obs.  6.  With  verba  vo- 
luntatis, 396  (372  b,  obs.  2,  389,  obs. 
4 ;  with  licet,  389,  obs.  5 ;  iu  the  later 
writers  with  permitto,  oro,  &c.,  396, 
obs.  1).  With  verba  affectuum,  397 
(used  indififerently  with  qvodi).  In 
universal  judgments  concerning  a  re- 
lation, 398  a  (373,  obs.  2).  How  dis- 
tinguished from  a  proposition  with 
qvod,  398  b,  and  obs.  1.  In  exclama- 
tions, 399.  Accus.  with  the  infin.,  or 
simple  infin.  (nom.  with  the  infin.) 
with  the  passive  of  verba  declarandi 
and  sentiendi,  400.  Accus.  with  the 
infin.  in  relative  propositions,  402  a, 
b.  in  propositions  with  qvam,  402  c. 
Accus.  wiUi  the  infin.  after  a  general 
intimation  of  the  purport  of  a  speech 
or  argument,  403.  In  questions  in 
the  orat,obliq,,  405.  With  the  omission 
of  the  reflective  pronoun  as  a  subject, 
401  (of  a  pronoun  that  is  not  reflective^ 
obs.  2).  Accus.  with  the  infin.  pas- 
sive and  a  simple  infin.  combined, 
898  a,  obs.  3.  Position  of  the  accus. 
with  the  infin.  and  combination  with 
the  leading  proposition,  476  d. 

Infinitive,  its  tenses,  406. 

Inflection,  25,  with  the  obs. 

Iniqvi  met,  247  b,  obs.  1. 

Jnqvam  on  returning  to  the  subject  of 
the  discourse,  480.  Inqvit,  omitted, 
479  b. 

Infit,  162  c. 

Instar  with  the  genitive,  280,  obs.  6. 

Inter  partitive,  284,  obs.  1  ;  repeated, 
470,  obs.  2.  Inter  with  the  gerund, 
414.      Inter  tot  annos,  276,   obs.  5, 


note.    Inter  se  =  m,WM  inter  u,  490 
c,  obs.  6. 

Interdico,  260  b. 

Interest,  295. 

Interjection,  24,  7.. 

Interrogare  aliqvem  ambitus,  293,  obs.  1 . 
Interrogate,  with  two  accusativea,  228 
b,  obs.  1. 

Intervallo  (spatio),  234  b,  obs. 

Intransitive  verbs  assume  a  transitive 
signification,  223  c,  (obs.  3) ;  with  an 
accus.  of  the  same  tneme,  ib.  obs.  4 ; 
become  transitive  by  being  compound- 
ed with  prepositions,  224. 

Invidere  alicui  aliqvid  or  aliqva  re,  m- 
videre  fortunae  alieujus,  224,  obs.  3, 
260  b,  and  obs.  1.  Invideor,  244, 
obs.  4. 

to,  verbs  in,  which  follow  the  third  con- 
jugation, 100  c,  obs.,  102,  obs.  2. 

Ipse  without  is,  487  a;  ipse,  signifying 
'exactly,'  ib.  obs.  1.  Et  ipse,  ib.  a, 
obs.  2.  Ipse  drawn  to  the  subject  or 
to  some  other  case,  ib.  b;  smis  ipsi 
libris,  ib.  Ipse  for  se  ipsum,  490  c, 
obs.  4.  Nunc  ipsum,  turn  ipsum,  487 
a,  obs.  1. 

Ire  ultum,  perditum,  411,  obs.  1. 

Is  omitted  and  inserted,  484  a.  Et  is 
(atqve  m),  et  is  qvidem,  484  c.  Is,  qvi- 
cunqve,  and  w,  si  qvis,  ib.  b.  Is,  ejus, 
instead  ofse,  suus,  490  c,  obs.  3. 

Islands,  the  names  of  larger  islands 
sometimes  constructed  like  the  names 
of  towns,  232,  obs.  3,  296  a,  obs.  1. 

Iste,  486. 

Ita  and  sic,  201,  5 ;  ita  sum,  209  b,  obs« 
2.  Ita,  si,  442  a.  Ita  ut,  444  a,  obs.  3 
{ita  me  di  ament,  ut),     Ita,  '  yes,*  454. 

Iterum,  78,  obs.  2. 

Jubeo  te  facere  {ut  facias)  390,  and  obs. 
2 ;  Jubeo  facere  (without  a  person),  ib. 
obs.  3  ;  jubeo  hoc  fieri,  ib.  obs.  3,  and 
396  (obs.  3).  Jubeor  creari,  ib.  obs. 
3 ;  jubeo  and  euro  often  omitted  (facia 
(or  jubeo  fieri)t  481  a,  obs.  1. 

Judicatus  pecuniae,  293,  obs.  1. 

Junctus  with  the  dative,  243,  obs.  4. 

ius,  a  termination  of  the  genitive,  S7, 
obs.  2. 

Juvenis  as  an  adjective,  60,  obs.  4. 

J^,  8. 

L  and  r  interchanged,   179,  8,  obs.  I 

Sclum,  crum ;  6ic/iiiii,  brum),  180,  5 
al,  ar),  187,  6  {alls,  aris). 

Laborare  ex,  and  with  the  simple  abla- 
tive, 254,  obs.  4. 

Leading  proposition,  325;  entirely  or 
partially  introduced  into  the  subor- 
dinate proposition,  476  d. 

Letters,  their  division,  4  seq.  Gender 
of  their  names,  31 ;  their  names  in- 
declinable, 54,  obs.  1. 

Libens,  167,  obs. 
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Libra  And  in  libra,  273  b,  obi.  1. 

Licet  mihi  esse  civi  (rarely  cioMi),  893, 
and  obs.  1 ;  licet  esse  civem,  ib. ;  licet 
AM  esse  civetn,  389,  obs.  6.  Licet  as  a 
conjunction,  861,  and  obs.  !• 

Licent,  licens,  218  a,  obs.  2. 

Liquids,  7. 

Loci,  locorum,  with  adverbs  of  place,  284, 
obs.  10.  Inter ea,  postea  loci,  adhue 
locorum,  ib.  Eo  loci  for  eo  toco,  ib. 
obs.  11. 

Loco,  273  b,  and  obs.  1* 

Logaoedic  TerBes,  508. 


M,  its  pronunciation,  8. 

Macte,  268  a,  obs.  3. 

Magis  omitted  or  redundant,  808,  obs.  2. 

Magis  and  plus,   305,   obs.  2.     Non 

magis  (non — magis)  qvam,  ib. 
Major,  minor,  natus,  how  constructed, 

306,  obs.  (distinct  from  major  natu). 
Malim,  mallem,  850  b,  obs.  1. 
Mane,  54. 
Manere  with  the  accns.  and  the  dat.,  228 

c,  and  note. 
Materia,  materies,  56,  8. 
Mater ialiter,  words   so  employed,  81 1 

when  inflected,  210  c,  obs.  4. 
Medius,  medio,  in  media  urbe,  273  b,  311. 

Medius  with   a  partitive  genitive,  ib. 

obs.     Medius  eo,  300  b. 
Met,  tut,  sui,  as  objective  genitives,  297 

a.  as  partitive,  297  c 

Memini  with  the  gen.  and  the  accus.,  291, 
and  obs.  1.  With  the  pres.  of  the 
infin.  {memini  puer),  408  b,  obs.  2. 

Mereo,  mereor,  148,  obs.,  and  note.  Mereo 
fieri  and  utfiam,  389,  obs.  1. 

met  an  afiKz,  79,  obs.  2,  85,  obs.,  92,  obs.  I. 

Metrum,  497,  509. 

MilitiiB,  296  b. 

Mille,  millia,  72. 

Million,  how  expressed  in  Latin,  73. 

Minari  alicui  mortem,  alicui  baculo,  242, 
obs.  1. 

Minor  natus,  306,  obs. 

Minus  with  and  without  qvam,  305. 

Miseret,  misereor,  miseror,  166. 

Mitto  ad  aliqvem,  ut — ,  mitto  ad  aliqvem, 
opus  esse,  372  a,  395,  obs.  2. 

Mobilia  substantiva,  181. 

Moderari  with  the  accns.  and  the  dat., 
244,  obs.  1. 

Modi,  96,  329. 

modi,  compounds  of  (ejusmodi,  &c.),  287, 
obs.  1. 

Modo  {dummodo),  modo  ut,  mado  ne,  351 

b,  obs.  2.    Modo  non,  462  a. 
Money,  computation  of,  Suppl.  II. 
MonoptatOf  diploiti,  &c.,  55. 

Months,  names  of,  28  a.  in  er,  59,  obs.  2 

(compare  Suppl.  L). 
Moods,  see  Modi. 
Moris  est,  2S2,oh9.  2, 


Moveri  Cyclopa,  237  a,  obs. 

Mountains,  names  of,  as  plur.  tantum, 

61  g. 
Multiplication  expressed  by  distributives, 

76  b. 
Multut  (multa  tabella),  ^5,  2,  obs.   MuUi 

et  graves  for  multi  graves,  300,  obs.  5. 
Multum  utor,  305,  obs.  2.    Multo  with 

the  superlative,  310,  obs.  2. 
Mutare,    commutare,    permutare   aliqvid 

aUqvo  (cum  aliqvo),  258,  obs.  2. 

*  Namely'  not  expressed,  435,  obs.  4. 

Names  of  ships  and  dramatic  compo* 
sitions  used  as  feminines,  31,  obs. 
Proper  name,  one  that  is  common  to 
two  or  more  in  the  plural,  those  which 
are  not  common  being  in  the  singular, 
214  d,  obs.  2.  Proper  names  not  to 
be  combined  with  all  adjectives,  300, 
obs.  4.  Plur.  of  proper  names,  50, 
obs.  4. 

National  names,  190,  191.  Used  as 
adjectives,  191.  For  the  names  of 
countries,  102,  obs.  2. 

Natu,  55,  4  {   (grandis),  major,  306,  obs. 

Natu*  (annos),  234  c.  Compared,  306, 
obs. 

^e  as  a  negative  in  compound  words, 
204,  obs.  8. 

Ne,  a  negative  particle,  456  (Ne  qvis, 
that  no  one,  ib.  ut  ne,  ib.  ne  tamen, 
obs.  4).  In  wishes,  851  b,  obs.  1.  in 
prohibitions,  386.  Ne  and  ut  ne  in 
objective  propositions  (354),  372  b» 
375  a  (omitted,  cave  putes,  obs.  1), 
876  (with  verba  timendi).  Ne  non,  ib. 
Ut  understood  from  it,  462  b.  Ne — 
qvidem,  457;  after  a  negation,  460, 
obs.  2. 

—  ne,  enclitic  interrogative  particle,  ab- 
breviated {fifiden'),  6,  obs.  2.  How 
used,  451  a ;  in  disjunctive  interro- 
gations, 452. 
'  Necesse  est  with  the  conjunctive  (with  or 
without  ut)  or  the  infin.,  373,  obs.  1. 

Necne,  452. 

Nedum,  355,  461,  obs.  3. 

Negare,  dicere  to  be  understood  from  it 
in  the  second  clause,  462  b  (compare 
403  a,  obs.  2). 

Negation,  particles  of,  455  seq.  Nega- 
tion continued  by  out  or  ve,  458  c,  obs. 
2.  Two  negations  constitute  an  af- 
firmation, 460;  in  what  cases  this  does 
not  bold  good,  obs.  2.  Position  of  the 
negative,  468. 

Negative  answers,  454. 

Nemo,  without  a  gen.  in  use  (abl.),  91. 
Nemo  scriptor,  Gallus,  doctus,  ib.  obs. 
801  a,  obs.  Nemo  non,  460.  An  af- 
firmative subject  understood  from  nemo, 
462  b. 

Nempcy  435  a,  obs.  4. 

Neqve  (nee),  458  {^eqve  qvisqvam,  &c.). 
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put  iDstead  of  et  and  rum,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  copula,  ib.  a,  obs.  2 ;  with 
enim,  tamen,  vero,  ib.  b ;  where  '  and' 
is  made  use  of  in  English,  ib.  c,  obs. 
2 ;  instead  of  ne — qvidem,  467,  obs. 
neu,  459,  obs.  Neqve-'^eqv  broken 
off,  480,  oba  N^qvt-^t,  468  c  Ne- 
qve — out,  ib.  obs.  2.  Number  of  the 
predicate  with  subjects  which  are  con- 
nected by  neq99 — neqve,  213  b,  obs.  1. 
Nee  non,  460,  obs.  1.  (Negve  haud, 
ib.  obs.  2,  note.) 

Nescio  an,  468.  Neteio  neqve — neqve, 
460,  obs.  2.  Nescio  qvts,  neseio  qvo* 
modo,  &C.,  866,  obi.  8. 

Neve,  Men,  469. 

Keuter  plural,  not  formed  from  all  ad- 
jeotires,  60  c.  Neuter  of  the  predicate 
with  a  different  gender  of  the  subject, 
211  b,  obs.  1 ;  with  several  subjects  of 
different  gender,  214  b;  of  the  same 
gejider,  ib.  c 

Ni  442  c. 

NihU  for  fwn,  466,  obs.  4.  NihU  tdwd 
gvam,  479,  obs.  6 ;  ti  nihil  aUwi,  ib. 
Nihil  ad  me,  ib.  d,  obs.  1.  Nihil  mm, 
460.  Nthil  admodum,  462  a.  NihiU, 
nihilo,  how  used,  494  b,  obs  8. 

Nisi  and  *i  nam,  442  c.  Nisi  forte,  nisi 
vero,  ib.  obs.  1 ;  nisi  after  negatives 
(nemo  nisi),  oba.  2;  introducing  an 
exception,  obs.  8 ;  nisi  qvod,  ib.  Nihil 
{qvia)  aliud  nisi,  444  b,  obs.  1.     . 

Noli,  nolito  in  prohibitions,  886,  obs.  2. 

Nomen  mhi  est  Mereurio,  Mereurius, 
Mereurii,  246,  obs.  2.  Obsidum  no- 
mine,  267,  obs.  5. 

Nominal  forms  of  the  verb,  97. 

Nominative  instead  of  the  vocative,  299, 
obs.  ]  ;  in  apposition  to  the  vocative, 
obs.  2.  Nom.  with  the  infin.,  400 
(401,  obs.  8);  a  nom.  without  a  verb, 
479  d,  obs.  2. 

Non  instead  of  ne,  466,  obs.  2.  Non 
possum  non,  466,  obs.  8.  Non  modo, 
9on  tantum,  nom  solum,  461  a;  non 
modo,  non  solum — sed  ne — qvidem  {sed 
vix),  non  modo  non — sed  ne — qvidem, 
ib.'b;  non  mod4>'-sed  ne^—qvidem  for 
non  modo  non,  ib.  (non  modo,  sed  om- 
nino  non,  obs.  1);  non  modo  =  non 
dico,  ib.  obsL  2;  non  modo,  *much 
less,'  ib.  obs.  8.  Non  ita,  non  item, 
nondum  necdum,  462  a.  Non  qvo  and 
non  qvin,  867  b,  oba.  Non,  si — ideireo, 
41*2  a,  obs.  8. 

Nonne,  46 1  c. 

Nonnemo,  498  c,  obs. 

Nonae,  Suppl.  I. 

Nos,  noster,  for  ego,  meus,  488. 

Nostrum,  vestrum,  as  partitive  genitives, 
297  o;  as  possessive  genitives  with 
ommum,  ib.  a,  obs.;  as  objective,  ib. 
c,  obs. 

Nudiustertius,  nudiusqvartus,  202,  obs. 


Nullus  in  the  gen.  and  abl.  for  nemo,  91. 
NulUtis,  nullo  (rarely)  for  nultius  rei, 
nulla  re,  494  b,  obs.  8.  NtUlus  for 
non,  466,  obs.  5 ;  nulla  rheda,  'without 
a  carriage,'  267. 

Num,  numne,  nmrnqvid,  461  b. 

Number  of  the  predicate  with  Mvenl 
subjeets,  218. 

Numeral  forms,  their  peculiarities,  60. 
See  Singular,  FluraL 

Numeral  adverbs,  199 ;  in  «m  and  o,  ib. 
obs.  2.    With  sestertium,  Suppl.  II. 

Numeral  sig^s,  70,  and  obs.  2. 

Numerals,  24,  2,  obs.  Their  classifica- 
tion, 69. 

Nuptum  dare,  411,  obs.  I. 

0  and  tf  related,  6  c;  o  instead  of  i 

after  o,  6  a,  obs.  8. 
0  interjection  with  the  accus.  or  voc, 

236,  obs.  1.     0,  si^,  361  b,  obs.  1. 
Obeqvitare  with  the  accus.  or  dat.,  224  a, 

obs.  1. 
Object,  210  a,  222,  and  obs.  1. 
Objective  propositions  with  ut  and  other 

particles,  371  seq. 
Oceanus,  mare  Oceanum,  191,  obs.  1. 
oe,  for  the  Greek  nom.  termination  oc, 

88,  1. 
Oleo  with  the  accus.,  223,  oba.  2. 
Ollus,  82,  obs.  1. 
on,  a  Greek  termination  of  the  genitive, 

38,1,46,7. 
on,  nominative  termination  of  Greek  pro- 
per names,  and  0,  46, 1. 
Operatus,  146,  obs.  2. 
Oportet  with  the  conj.  (with  or  without 

ut)  or  the  infin.,  378,  obs.  1 ;  oportet 

hoc  fieri,  398  a,  obs.  2.      Oportebat, 

cportuit,  oportuerat,  of  a  thing  which 

would  have  been  proper  in  a  certain 

case,  or  which  should  have  been  done, 

348  c,  and  obs.     Oportuit  factum,  407. 

obs.  1. 
Opto,  utfiam  BXkd  fieri,  889,  obs.  1. 
Opus  est,  266  {Hirtium  convenire,  Hvr- 

Hum  conveniri,  Hirtio  convento,  obs.). 
Oratio  obliqva,  869,  403;    continuous, 

403  b. 
Ordinal  numbers,  69,  74 ;  with  qviegve, 

74,  obs.  2.    Adjectives  formed  from 

them,  187, 9. 
Oriundus,  161  (orior). 
Orthography,  Roman,  unsettled,  12. 
Ortus  aliqvo  and  ab  aliqvo,  269,  obs. 
orum,  termination  of  the  genitive,  for  hm, 

44,2. 
OS  and  or  in  the  nom.  of  some  words,  41 

(p.  S6). 
8s,  a  Greek  termination  of  the  genitive, 

46,8. 
OS,  Greek  nom.  of  the  second  declension. 

38,2. 
Ovans,  16i,  ob^. 

Pace  alicujus,  267,  obs.  6. 
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Paene,  prope,  with  the  perf.  indie,  348  e, 
obs.  2. 

Paeon,  499. 

Par,  adject,  and  subst.  in  the  maac.  and 
neuter,  •  41 ;  ablat.,  42  b,  obs.  Par 
alicui  and  alicujus,  247  b,  obs.  1 . 

Paratus,  with  the  in  fin.,  389,  obs.  3. 

Parisyllaha  in  e*  and  w,  40  c,  obs.  1. 

Pars — part  with  the  plur.  of  the  predi- 
cate, 215  a.  Partem  {magnam  partem)^ 
237  c,  obs.  3.  Partihus  without  in, 
273  b,  obs.  1. 

Participles,  97.  compared,  62.  in  hun» 
dus,  116  g.  Formed  from  some  im- 
personal verbs,  167,  obs.     How  used, 

423,  424  (to  denote  a  circumstance). 
Participle  governing  a  relative  or  in- 
terrogative pronoun,  424,  obs.  3  ;  with 
niti,  qvanqvam,  &c.  instead  of  a  whole 
proposition,  ib.  obs.  4  (428,  obs.  2). 
A  participle  used  as  a  substantive, 
425  a.  as  an  adjective,  425  b.  Parti- 
ciples in  abiativi  conseqventiae,  428. 
jiblativi  conseq,  of  a  participle  alone, 

429.  Participles  used  together  with 
other  ways  of  denoting  circumstances, 

430.  Participles  with  a  predicative 
noun  (judicatus  hostis),  227  c,  obs.  4. 
Relation  of  the  participle  to  the  lead- 
ing verb  in  respect  of  time,  431  a. 

Participle  fut.  irregularly  formed  in  some 
verbs,  106,  obs.  2.  Not  used  as  an 
adjective,  425  b,  obs.  Limited  em- 
ployment of  it  by  the  older  writers, 

424,  obs.  5,  425  ;  rare  in  abl,  conseq., 
428.  obs.  3.  ^Vith  sum,  341.  /ut, 
eramt  342,  348  a.  ero,  343.  fuerim, 
381.    fuisse,  409. 

Participle  perf.  of  some  intrans.  verbs, 

110,  obs.  8;  of  depouents  with  a  pas- 
sive signification,  153.  With  an  accus. 
(in  the  poets),  237  b.  With  /ui  as  a 
perfect  to  express  a  condition,  344.  In 
the  neuter  as  a  substantive  (fronuin /or- 
tum,  bene  factum),  425  c.  With  a  sub- 
stantive (rex  interfeetus)  denotes  sub- 
stantively the  action  performed  {caedes 
regis),  426.  A  neuter  part,  put  alone 
in  this  siirnification,  426,  obs.  1.  With 
habeo,  427.  Part.  perf.  of  deponents 
with  the  signification  of  a  present,  431 
b.  That  of  other  verbs  rarely  so  used, 
ib.  obs.  Part.  perf.  in  abl.  conseq,  of  a 
circumstance  that  accompanies  or  fol- 
lows the  action,  ib.  obs.  2. 

Participle  present  as  an  adjective  with  the 

genitive,  289  a. 
Particles,  24,  6,  obs. 
Partim  with  the  gen.,  284,  obs.  4. 
Pascens,  particle  of  ptuco  and  of  pascor, 

111,  obs. 

Passive,  not  formed  from  all  verbs  which 
may  have  an  accus.,  223  c,  obs.  1, 
224  c,  obs.  Rare  from  verbs  which 
govern  the  dative,  244,  obs.  4.    In 
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some  verbs  with  a  new  active  signifi- 
cation, 237  a.  Used  with  a  reflective 
signification,  222,  obs.  3.  Passive  of 
some  verbs  followed  by  an  infin.  pas- 
sive (qvitus  sum,  neqvitur),  159,  obs.  2 ; 
see  coeptus  sum. 

PaterfamiUas,  34,  obs.  2. 

Patronymics,  183. 

Pensi  nihil  habere,  285  b,  obs.  2. 

Pentameter,  504  b. 

per  prefixed  to  adjectives  with  an  inten- 
sive signification,  68  c,  obs.  (Tmesis, 
203  obs.) 

Per,  preposition,  to  express  the  duration 
of  time,  235.  Per  vim,  simuttUionem, 
per  eausam  remigum  ezercendorum,  257, 
obs.  2.    Per  me  licet,  potes,  255,  obs.  1. 

Perdo,  in  the  paasive  usually  pereo  (eX" 
cept  per ditus),  133  (do). 

Perfect,  its  formation,  103.  Syncope 
and  contraction,  113  a.  Irregular  with 
respect  to  the  present,  117  seq.  His- 
torical, 335  a.  absolute,  ib.  b.  Of 
actions  which  are  repeated,  with  qvum, 
&c.,  ib.  b,  obs.  1.  Uned  in  the  poeta 
of  a  thing  which  usually  happens,  ib. 
obs.  3.  With  postqvam^  &c,  338  b. 
with  anteqvam,  &c.,  ib.  obs.  5.  Per- 
fect of  a  condition  in  the  passive  with 
/iff,  344.  Perf.  conj.  sometimes  used 
instead  of  the  imperf.  with  ut,  qvin, 
382,  obs.  ].  In  subordinate  propo- 
sitions with  an  accus.  with  the  infin., 
382.  Perf.  conj.  in  the  passive  in  pro- 
hibitions with  ne,  386.  Perf.  inf.  of  a 
completed  action  (poteras  dixisse)  with 
satis  est,  poenitebit,  &c.,  407  (with 
oportuit,  8ic.,  obs.  1 ) ;  as  a  phiperf. 
after  a  preterite,  408  b ;  instead  of  the 
present  in  the  poets,  407,  obs.  2 ; 
formed  with  fuisse  in  the  passive,  408 
a.  Present  and  perfect  infin.  with 
memini,  408  b,  obs.  2. 

Periculo  alicujus,  at  any  one's  peril,  257, 
obs.  5. 

Perinde  and  proinde  qvast!  perinde  ac 
(si),  444  a.  obs.  and  b. 

Period,  structure  of  periods,  475 — 477. 

Periphrastic  conjugation,  see  Cotrfugatio, 

Perosus,  161,  obs. 

Perseus,  declension  of,  38,  8. 

Person  of  the  predicate  where  there  are 
several  subjects,  212.  Person,  the 
second,  of  an  assumed  subject,  370. 
The  third  person  singular  without  a 
defined  subject  in  subordinate  propo- 
sitions with  the  infinitive,  388  b,  obs. 
2 ;  the  third  person  plural  without  a 
defined  subject,  211  a,  obs.  2. 

Personal  formK,  99. 

Phraseological  peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
language,  481  b. 

Place,  adverbs  of,  201,  1. 

Plenus  with  the  gen.  and  abl.,  268  a, 
obs.  1,  290  e. 
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Pleonatmw,  207  >  obs«,  481  b. 

Pluperfect,  see  Plusqvamper/eetum, 

Plural  formed  from  words  which  com- 
monly want  It,  50,  and  obs.  1.  Plural 
formed  in  Latin  from  the  names  of 
general  ideas,  ib.  obs.  8,  Plural  of 
adjectives  used  substantivelj,  301. 
of  pronouns,  312. 

Pluraliatantum,  of  two  kinds,  61  ;  with 
distributives,  76  c. 

Pius  with  and  without  qvam,  305,  For 
magUt  ib.  obs.  2  (animus  plus  qvam 
fratemus),  Uno  plus  and  plureSy  ib. 
obs.  8. 

Plusqvamper/eetum,  338  ;  with  qvum,  &c., 
of  repeated  actions,  where  the  imperf. 
is  used  in  Englidi,  ib.  a,  obs.  Plu- 
perf.  conj.,  379 ;  not  used  in  conditional 
propositions  which  on  another  account 
would  have  had  the  conjunctive,  381. 
Changed  with  the  impert  in  condit. 
prop.,  347  b,  obs.  2.  Represented  in 
the  infin.  by  the  part.  fat.  with  fuisse, 
409. 

Poeniiet  hoc,  218  a,  obs.  2.  Poenitendo, 
ad  poenitendum,  ib.  obs.  3. 

Ponde,  54,  obs.  3. 

Position,  15,  22;  weak,  22. 

Passe  as  a  future,  410,  obs.  1. 

Postqvam,  posteaqvam  with  the  pert,  338 
b.  with  the  plup.,  obs.  1.  with  the 
imperf^  obs.  2.  Post  diem  deeimum 
qvam,  276,  obs.  6;  post  decern  dies 
qvam,  270,  obs.  4. 

Postridie,  230,  obs.  1.     Suppl.  I. 

Potiri  rerwm,  265,  obs.  1. 

Potius  omitted  and  redundant,  308,  obs. 
2.  Potius  {eitius)  qvam  (qvam  ut) 
with  the  conjunctive,  350,  obs.  4. 

Potui  in  the  indie,  in  oouditiooal  lan- 
guage, 348  b,  e,  obs.  1. 

Prae  laerimis,  255,  obs.  1. 

Prae  with  an  intensive  signification  pre- 
fixed to  s^cctives,  68  c,  obs. 

PrafStare  alicui  and  aliqvem,  224  d. 

Praeter  as  an  adverb,  172,  III.  obs.  2. 

Praeverto,  praevertor,  139  (verto). 

Predicate,  208  a.  Simple,  resolved,  pre- 
dicative noun,  209  a.  The  predicative 
noun  represented  by  a  pronoun,  209  a. 
obs.  1.  Relation  of  the  predicate  where 
there  are  several  subjects,  as  to  per- 
son, 212.  number,  213.  gender,  214. 
Referred  to  the  more  remote  subject, 
ib.  d,  obs.  8.  Defined  by  the  natural 
character  of  the  subject,  215.  The 
verb  regulated  according  to  the  pre- 
dicative noun,  216.  With  a  subject 
which  has  an  apposition  difiering  from 
it  in  gender  or  number,  217.  Re- 
ferred to  a  noun  appended  by  qvam  or 
fiwf,  217,  obs.  2. 

Prefixes,  204. 

Prepositions,  24,  5.  Enumerated,  172. 
Used  as  adverbs,  ib.  obs.  2.    Modified 


in  composition,  178.  Prepositions 
with  their  case  immediately  attached 
to  a  substantive,  298  (sometimes  bjr 
means  of  a  participle,  ib.  obs.  1). 
Position  of  the  prepositions,  469,  with 
obss.  1  and  2 ;  the  prep,  repeated,  470. 
Position  less  restricted  in  the  poets, 
474  c.  The  prep,  omitted  with  the 
relative,  323  b,  obs.  ] .  Praapositiomet 
inseparabiles,  204. 

Present  of  verbs  sometimes  has  the  theme 
modified,  118.  Present  of  a  thing 
which  still  continues,  334,  obs.  His-, 
torical,  336  (in  the  poets,  obs.  1 ) ; 
treated  as  a  present  and  as  a  perfect, 
382,  obs.  3.  With  dum,  '  while,'  336, 
obs.  2.  For  the  future,  339,  obss.  1  and 
2.  Present  conj.  supplying  the  place 
of  the  future,  378  a;  in  conditional 
propositions,  347  b.  (obss.  1  and  3). 
in  hypothetical  propositions  of  com- 
parison, 349,  obs. ;  of  the  conjuuetious 
potentialis,  356. 

PrUie,  postridie,  230,  obs.  1  (p.  206). 

Primitiva,  174. 

Primum,  prima,  199,  obs.  2. 

Princeps,  60,  obs.  4. 

Priusqvam,  see  Anteqvam. 

pro  shortened  in  some  compounds,  178, 
obs.  2. 

Pro  tua  prudentia,  446. 

Pro,  interjection  (pro  deum  JSdem),  236, 
obs.  1. 

Prohare  alicui  sententiam,  242,  obs.  1. 

Procul  a  mari  snd  procul  mart,  1 72,  obs.  3. 

Producere  syllaham,  15,  obs.  2. 

Prohibere  Campan/ampopulationibus,  ewes 
a  perieulo,  261.  Prohibeo  with  ne, 
qvominus,  infin.,  accus.  with  tlie  infin.* 
375  a  (obs.  2),  b,  390,  396;  opera 
prohibenter  fieri,  896,  obs.  3. 

Promitto  mefacturum,  395,  obs.  8.^ 

Pronoun,  24,  2,  with  the  obs.  Classi- 
fication of  the  pronouns,  78.  Personal 
pronouns  inserted  and  omitted,  482. 
Gen.  plur.,  297  a,  obs.  The  objective 
gen.  supplied  by  mei,  tut,  &c.,  ib.  b. 
Partitive  gen.,  ib.  c. 

Pronoun  (demonstrative)  referring  to 
several  substantives,  312  a ;  in  the 
neuter  plur.,  ib.  b.  Referred  to  the 
following  substantive,  313 ;  connected 
with  a  substantive  instead  of  being  put 
in  the  genitive,  814.  Referred  less 
accurately  to  the  preceding  noun, 
817.  Put  after  the  relative,  821. 
Omitted  before  the  relative,  ib.,  with 
the  obs.  Redundant  after  a  noun  sepa* 
rated  by  an  intervening  proposition, 
489  a ;  with  qvidem,  ib.  b ;  see  also 
hie,  is,  ills,  iste. 

Pronoun  (relative)  referred  to  several 
substantives,  815  a;  the  substantive 
repeated  with  it,  ib.  a,  obs.  2.  Re- 
ferred to  the  following   substantive. 
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816.  Referred  less  acctirately  to  the 
preceding  noun  (in  several  ways),  317 
(to  the  person  indicated  by  a  possessive 
pronoun,  ib.  a).  Draws  the  substan- 
tive to  it,  319,  320.  Draws  a  super* 
lative  to  it  from  the  leading  proposi- 
tion, 320;  precedes  the  demonstrative, 
321.  Omitted  in  the  second  member 
of  the  sentence  or  replaced  by  a  de- 
monstrative, 823.  Put  by  atrraction 
in  the  case  of  the  demonstrative,  ib. 
obs.  2.  Relative  after  idemy  824  b. 
The  relative  drawn  into  a  subordinate 
proposition  belonging  to  the  relative 
proposition,  445;  forming  a  peri- 
phrasis for  prOf  446 ;  used  copulatively 
in  the  place  of  a  demonstrative,  448  ; 
not  put  vrith  adversative  or  conclusive 
particles,  ib.  obs.  Relative  correla- 
tives, 324  a.  Position  of  relatire 
words,  465  b ;  of  the  relative  prop, 
before  the  demonstrative,  476,  obs.  2. 
Conjunctive  in  relative  propositions, 
see  Conjunctive. 

Pronoun  (indefinite  relative),  87,  some 
times  employed  as  an  indefinite  uni- 
versal, 87,  obs.  1,   93,   obs.   1,  201, 
2,  obs.  2.    With  the  indicative,  362. 

Pronoun  (interrogative),  88.  Belonging 
to  a  participle,  424,  obs.  8.  Two  com- 
bined, 492  a. 

Pronoun  (indefinite),  89,  493  (see  qvit^ 
atiqvitt  &c.).  Omitted  before  the  re- 
lative, 322. 

Pronoun  (possessive),  92.  Combined 
with  a  genitive,  297  a.  Used  for  the 
objective  genitive  (met,  &c.),  ib.  b, 
obs.  1.  Omitted,  491.  Denotes  what 
is  suitable  and  advantageous,  ib. 
obs.  1. 

Pronoun  (reflective),  85.  Sui  as  an  ob- 
jective genitive,  297  b  (sni  eonservandi 
causa  for  the  plural,  417).  Se  omitted 
as  the  subject  of  an  infinitive  propo* 
sition,  401.  Se  and  sutu  not  referred 
to  the  subject,  490  b ;  in  tiie  sub- 
ordinate prop,  referred  to  the  subject 
of  the  leading  prop.,  ib.  c  (obs.  1). 
Confounded  with  it,  ib.  obs.  8.  Se, 
8UUS,  in  the  signification  one  (one's), 
ib.  obs.  5. 

Pronominal  adverbs,  201. 

Pronunciation  according  to  quantity  and 
accent,  14,  498,  note. 

frope,  prope  ab,  172,  obs.  4.  Propius, 
proxime,  with  the  accus.  (rarely  with 
the  dat.),  ib.  Propius  ab,  230,  obs.  2 
(p.  207). 

Propter,  proximus,  with  the  dat.  and  (less 
frequently)  the  accus.,  230,  obs.  2  (p. 
207 ),  247  b ;  proximus  ab,  230,  obs.  2. 

Propositions,  their  kinds,  325.  Compound 
proposition,  ib.  Co-ordinate  proposi- 
tions, 828.  Two  co-ordinate  proposi- 
tions combined  so  as    to    form  one 
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assertion,  438.  Sequence  of  the  pro- 
positions, 475,  476.  Leading  and  sub- 
ordinate proposition  intimately  com- 
bined, 476  d.  in'  the  poets,  474  h. 

Proprius  with  the  gen.,  more  rarely  with 
the  dat.,  290  f. 

Prosody,  14. 

Protasis,  326,  obs.  2. 

Providus,  providentior,  65,  obs. 

Prudens  with  in,  and  wiih  the  gen.,  289 
b,  obs.  3. 

'pte,  92,  obs.  1. 

Pudet,  hocpudet,  218  a,  obs.  2.  Pudendi, 
pttdendo,  ib.  obs.  8.  Pudet  me  alt- 
cujus,  292. 

Pugno,  compounds  of  it  which  govern  the 
accus.,  225  obs. 

Purgare  se  alicui,  242,  obs.  1. 


Qv,  8. 

Qva,  qvae  in  the  nom.  sing,  fem,  and 
plor.  neater,  90. 

Qoa — qva,  435,  obs.  8. 

Qtaero  ex,  223  b. 

Qpaeso,  qveusumits,  137  (qvaero). 

Qoaliscunqve,  qvtmttucunqve,  93,  and  obs. 
1. 

Qvam  with  the  comparative,  303  a ;  in- 
serted or  omitted  with  plus,  ampUus, 
minus,    305.     Qoam   and    ac,    444   b. 
Qvam  pro,  308,  obs.  1.  (Major)  qv€tm 
ut,  qvam  qvi,  ib.  obs.  I,  364,  440  a 
Qvam  maximus,  qvam  possum  maxiriMS, 
310,  obs.  3.     Qvam  for  postquam,  276 
obs.  6,  note.     Qvam  witii  the  seconc 
member  of  a  comparison  inserted  be 
fore  the  comparative,  303  a,  obs.  2. 
Qvam  separated  from  its  adjective,  46b 
obs. 

Qvamobrem,  qvare  (est,  nihil  est,  qv.),  372 
b,  obs.  6. 

Qvamqvam,  361,  obs.  2,  with  the  con- 
jiwctive  for  qvamvis,  ib.  obs.  3.  Intro- 
ducing an  observation,  443. 

Qvamvis  (qvantumvis),  361  (obs.  1)  ;  with 
the  indie  for  qvamqvam,  obs.  3  ;  with 
adjectives,  443  obs. 

Quantity,  14.  Of  the  final  vowel  of 
verbal  themes  in  inflection  and  deri- 
vation, 102  obs.  1,  176  d. 

Qvanttu  potest  maximus,  310,  obs.  8. 

Qvaqva,  ablat.  of  a  later  period,  87. 

Qoare,  (est,  qvare),  372  b,  obs.  6  ;  '  that, 
by  those  means,'  '  so  that,  on  that  ac- 
count,' 440  b.  obs.  1. 

Quasi,  444  a,  obss.  1  and  2 :  what  tense  it 
takes,  349,  obs. 

-qve,  its  signification,  438;  after  nega- 
tions for  sed,  ib.  obs,  2.  qve — et,  qve — 
qve,  435  a.  obs.  1.  Qve  (ve,  ne)  with 
preposition?,  470,  obs.  1.  transposed  in 
the  poets,  474  f  (obs.).  Lengthened  in 
the  arsis,  502  a ;  elided  at  the  end  of 
an  hexameter,  508,  obs.  1. 
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Qpeo  occurs  mostly  in  negatiye  proposi- 
tions, 159 1  obs.  !•  QvUuf  turn,  ib. 
obs.  2. 
Questions,  direct  and  dependent,  331 ; 
dependent  in  the  conjunctive,  356  (ex- 
ception, ib.  obs.  3);  in  the  conj.,  when 
an  inquiry  is  made  what  is  to  be  done, 
358 ;  elliptical  question  with  ut,  ib. 
obs.  Questions  without  a  particle, 
450.  Interrogative  particles,  451.  with 
disjunctive  questions,  452.  Questions 
connected  by  aut  not  disjunctive,  458, 
obs.  2.  Questions  in  the  oreUio  o&- 
Uqva,^Oo.  Interrogative  exclamation 
of  surprise,  expressed  affirmatively, 
492  b. 
Qm,  ablative,   86,  obs.  2.  interrogative 

adverb,  88,  obs.  2. 
Qvi  qvidem,  qvi  modo,  364,  obs.  2. 
QH    non  and    qtnn,   440,   obs.  3,    365, 

obs.  3. 
Qvta,  what  mood  it  takes,  857. 
Qoicunqve  (qvalucunqve,  qvilibet)t  divided 
by  tmesis,  87,  obs.  2.   Without  a  rela- 
tive signification,  ib.  obs.  1.  Qmcunqve 
and  the  particles  derived  from  it,  with 
the  perf.  and  the  pluperf.  indie,  335  b, 
obs.  1,  338  a,  obs.     With  the  indie,  or 
the  conj.  of  the  pluperf.,  359. 
Ovid  hominis  es  ?  285  b. 
Qoidf  elliptical  expressions  with  it,  479 

d,  obs.  1. 
Qotd  (Dionysium)  censes,  nonne — ?  395, 

obs.  7. 
Qvidam,  493  c. 
Qvidem,  its  position,  471  ;  with  a  pronoun 

prefixed,  489  b. 
Qvin,  its  signification,  375,  obs.  4.  After 
verba  praeiermiitendi,  dubitandi,  &c., 
where  their  negative  force  is  destroyed, 
ib.  c  (obs.  1)  :  qvis  ignorat,  qvin^  obs. 
2.    Qom  imus  ?  qvin  faces  ?  351  b.  obs. 
8.     QWit,  *  but  that,'  440  a,  obs.   3. 
For  qvi  non,  365,  obs.  3.    Non  qvin 
(=z  nonqvia  non),  357  b,  obs. 
Qvippe  qvi,  366,  obs.  2. 
Qvis  and  qvi,  interrog.  pronoun,  88,  1  ; 
indefinite,  90,  1.  Qvis,  indef  pronoun, 
how  used,  493  a ;  adverbs  derived  from 
it,  201,  2,  obs.  1. 
Qvispiam,  493  b. 

Qvisqvam  and  uUus,  90,  3,  494  (in  nega- 
tive and  other  propositions).      Used 
indifferently  with  aliqvis,  494  b,  obs.  2. 
Qvisque,  its  signification  (distributive)  and 
position,  495.     With  the  superlative, 
ib.    With  qvottts  and  ordinal  numbers, 
74,  obs.  2.     Optimus  qvisqve  with  the 
verb  in  the  plur.,  215  a.     Qvisqve  in 
apposition  to  a  subject  in  the  plural, 
217,  obs.  1.    Not  used  for  omnes,  nemo 
non,  495,  obs.  1. 
Qmsqvis,  usual  forms,  87.     Qvieqvid,  an- 
tiquated for  qvidqve,  495,  obs.  1. 
Quo=ad  quern,  ad  qvos,  317,  obs.  2.    Qoo 


mihi  with  the  accus.  or  with  an  infin., 
239.  Qtw^^mf  eo,  440  b,  obs.  1.  Non 
qvot  357  b,  obs.  Qvo  mimu,  375  b 
(obs.  I). 

Qvoad  ejus,  284,  obs.  9. 

Quod  a  causal  particle  with  the  indie,  or 
conj.,  857  ;  qvod  dieeret,  ib.  a,  obs.  2  ; 
after  the  verba  <^ectuum,  397.  Shews 
a  fact  as  the  object  of  a  judgment,  398 
b  (obs.  1).  Qpod,  '  as  to  the  circum- 
stance, that,'  ib.  obs.  2.  Before  other 
conjunctions  (qvod  si,  &e.),  449.  (Pro- 
noun qvod  pointing  to  an  accus.  with 
the  infin.  following,  ib.)  Qvod  seiamf 
864,  obs.  2.  Nihil  est,  qvod,  there  is 
no  reason  why — ,  372  b,  obs.  6. 

Qoominus,  see  Qvo. 

Qvoqve,  its  position,  471.  Non  modo — 
sed  quoqve  for  sed  etiam,  461  obs. 

Qvoqvo  modo,  87,  obs.  1. 

Qvoties  with  the  perf.  indie.,  335  b,  obs. 
1.  with  the  pluperfl  in  the  indie,  or 
conj.,  359. 

Qootus  qvisqve,  74,  obs.  2. 

Qvum  with  the  pert  and  pluperf.  indiCf 
335  b,  obs.  1,  338  a,  obs.  Qvum  caw 
sale  with  the  conj.,  358.  Qvum  tern" 
porale  with  the  indie,  and  conj.  of  the 
imperf.  and  pluperf.,  ib. ;  qvum  (qvum 
interim)  introducing  the  notice  of  an 
event,  ib.  obs.  1  ;  qvum,  since,  ib. ; 
qvum,  while,  with  the  indie,  oba.  2 ; 
qvum,  although,  with  the  conj.,  obs.  3. 
Qvum  with  the  indie,  or  the  conj.  to 
designate  repeated  actions,  359.  Qvum 
— tum,  358,  obs.  3  (distinct  from  turn — 
turn,  435  a,  obs.  3 ).  Auditum  est  ex  m, 
qvum  dieeret,  358,  obs.  4.  Qvum  with 
the  historical  infin.,  392. 


R  pot  for  «,  8;  r  and  I  interchanged* 
see  L 

Radix,  see  Root. 

Ratio  nulla  est  with  the  infin.,  417f 
obs.  2. 

re  and  ris,  personal  termination,  114  b. 

re  a  particle  used  in  composition,  204 
(its  quantity,  obs.  1). 

Reapse,  82,  4. 

Reddo  not  used  in  the  passive  for/o,  227 
a,  note. 

Reduplication,  103,  and  obs.  (In  rel/n/i, 
ficc,  204,  obs.  1). 

Re/ert,  166  c,  295. 

Refertus,  268  a,  obs.  1. 

Reflective  verbs  expressed  by  the  pas- 
sive, 222,  obs.  3. 

Relative  indefinite  pronouns  and  par- 
ticles employed  in  designating  repeated 
actions  with  the  perf.  indie.,  335  b, 
obs.  1 .  with  the  pluperf,  338  a,  obs., 
with  the  conj.,  359. 

Relative  propositions  to  denote  an  ob- 
ject and  motive,  327;  in  the  conj.. 
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868  seq.    In  what  cases  they  are  not 

to  he  formed,  447.    See  hesides  Pro' 

noun  (relative). 
BjiUqvi  nihil  facere,  285  h,  obs.  2. 
ReUqvum  ett,  reiinqviiur,  restat  ut,  373. 
Repetundarunif  repetundU,  55,  5. 
Bes  used  periphrastically,  301  h,  obs.  1 ; 

instead  of  an  impersonal  expression, 

218  c,  obs. 
Khenumftumen  for  Khenus,  191,  obs.  1. 
Rivers  (names  of),  their  gender,  28  a. 
Root,  26,  obs.  1,  174;  enlarged  in  the 

present  of  verbs,  118. 
pet   (with    a    consonant  preceding),   a 

Greek  termination,  corresponding  to 

the  Latin  in  er,  38  obs. 
Budis  rei  and  in  re,  289  b,  obs.  3. 
Rus,  to  the  country,  233  ;  rure,  ruri,  in 

the  country,  273  b;   rare,  from  the 

country,  275. 

Sy  at  the  end  of  words  had  anciently 
a  weaker  pronunciation,  22,  obs.  4. 
Between  two  vowels  has  been  changed 
to  r,  8  (40,  2,  oba,  41,  p.  38, 
note '). 

Saltare  Tumum,  223  c. 

SiUve,  solvere,  1 64. 

Sapere  with  the  accns.,  223  c,  obs.  2. 

SiUit  with  the  genitive,  285  c. 

SCO  a  verbal  termination,  140 — 142. 

Se,  tibi,  see  Reactive  Pronoun. 

«e,  a  particle  in  compound  words,  204. 

Seeundo,  199,  obs.  2. 

Secundo  Jiumine,  300,  obs.  1. 

Secus  virile,  muliebre,  55,  5. 

Sed,  437.  On  resuming  a  discourse,  480 
(eed  iamen). 

Semis,  Suppl.  II.  B,  2  obs. ;  semi,  '204, 
obs.  4. 

Senex  as  an  adjective  (in  the  poets),  60 
c,  obs.  4. 

Sententia  mea,  255,  obs.  3. 

Seqvior,  secius,  66  b,  obs. 

Seqvitnr,  ut  (less  frequently  the  accus. 
with  the  infin.),  373,  obs.  2. 

Sesqvi,  204,  obs.  4. 

Sestertius,  sestertia,  sestertium  decies, 
Suppl.  II.  A. 

Sexcenti,  denoting  a  great  number,  p. 
70,  note; 

Si  with  the  conj.,  347.  Omitted,  442  a, 
obs.  2.  Si  forte,  si  modo,  si  jam,  si 
maxime,  si  qvidem,  si  more  accurately 
defined  by  another  si,  ita,  ii,  442  a. ; 
si  nan,  distinct  from  nisi,  442  c. :  si 
(sin)  minus,  ib.  Si  nihil  alktd,  479, 
obs.  5.  Sin  (sin  autem),  442  b.  Si 
as  an  interrogative  particle  (whether), 
451  d. 

Sie  sum,  209  b,  obs.  2. 

Signification  of  substantives,  different  in 
the  plur.  and  in  the  sing.,  52. 

Similis  with  the  dat  and  the  gen.,  247  b, 
obs.  2.  219,  obs.  2. 


Simul  his  for  cum  his,  172,  obs.  3.    Simul 

— simul,  435,  obs.  3. 
Sine  ullo  auxilio  (not  sine  ornni),  494  a 
(non  sine  aliqvo,  obs.  1).     Never  used 
with  the  gerund,  416,  obs.  3. 
Singular  of  certain  substantives  used  col- 
lectively (eqves,  pedes),  50,  obs.  5. 
Singuli,  76  a;    in  singulos  temi  or  tres, 

ib.  obs. 
Sinisterior,  67  d,  obs.  2. 
Sino  (ut)  vivat,  sino  eum  vivere,  hoc  fieri, 
372  b,  obs.  2,  390  (obs.  3),  396.    Ac- 
cusare  non  sum  situs,  390. 
Sirim,  136,  obs.  (nno). 
Sive,  sen,  436  ;=ve/  si,  442  b ;  sive — sive, 

ib. ;  with  the  indie,  332,  obs. 
*  So  called,' 431  b,  obs.  1. 
Sociare  aliqvid  aiicui,  243,  obs.  3. 
Sonare  hominem,  223,  obs.  2. 
Spero  facere  for  me  facturum    is  rare, 
395,    obs.    3;    spero  me   posse^  410| 
obs.  1. 
Spondee,  499. 
Sponte,  55,  4. 
Stare  with  the  ablative,  267.     Stat  per 

aliqvem,  qvominus,  375  b. 
Strophe,  509. 

Svadere,  its  construction,  242,  obs.  1. 
Suh  with  the  accus.  and  the  abl.,  230. 
Verbs  compounded  with  it,  243,  245, 
(subficio,  subjungo  sub,  243,  obs.  1). 
In  some  compounds  sus,  173.  with  a 
diminutive  signification,  206  a. 
Subiremontem  (in  the  poets  portae,animo), 

224  a,  obs.  1. 
Subject,  208  a ;    omitted,  ib.  b,  obs.  2, 
3 ;  in  a  subordinate  proposition  sub- 
joined to  an  infinitive,  388  b,  obs.  2  ; 
the  reflective  pronoun  as  a  subject 
omitted  in   an  infinitive  proposition, 
401 ;  also  one  that  is  not  reflective,  ib. 
obs.  2.     Several  subjects  varying  in 
their  grammatical  character,  212  seq. 
Subordinate   propositions,  325.    of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  326,  with  obs.  1 ;  their 
position,  and  insertion  in  the  leading 
proposition,  476. 
Substantives,  their  derivation,  177  seq. 
Substantiva  mobilia,  181.   Substantives 
put  as  adjectives,  60,  obs.  2,  3,  4 ;  301 
c,  obs.  2. 
Subter,  230. 
Svemus,  142  (svesco\ 
Svetus  with  the  infin.,  389,  obs.  3. 
SuflRx,  175. 

Sui,  suus,  see  Reflective  pronoun. 
Sum,  see  Esse, 
Sunt,  qvi,  365,  and  obs.  1. 
Super  with  the  accus.  and  the  abl.,  230. 
Superi  (superus),  66, 

Superlstive,  wanting.  67f  68  b.  In  a 
signification  which  is  not  absolute,  310. 
With  unus,  unus  omnium,  ib.  obs.  2; 
strengthened  in  other  ways,  obs.  3. 
Di^ring  in  gender  from  the  partitive 
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genitiTCi  ib.  obs.  1.  Denoting  a  part 
of  a  thing  {summus  ff»on«),311.  Drawn 
into  the  relative  propotition,  820,  obs. 

Superstes  alicujvs,  247 ,  obs.  1. 

Supine,  97.  How  formed,  106.  Supines 
with  y  where  the  perfect  has  ivi,  105, 
obs.  8.  Not  in  use  from  all  verbs, 
118,  obs.  (128  a).  Usage  of  the  first, 
411.  of  the  second,  412. 

Suspectus  fecUse,  400  c,  obs. 

Syllables,  division  of  the,  18  (obs.  2). 
Measure  of,  as  to  quantity,  14  seq. 
Freedoms  which  the  poets  allow  them- 
selves in  this  respect,  602.  the  comic 
poets,  ib.  obs.  2. 

Sylleptis,  478. 

Synaeretis,  synizesU,  6,  obe.  1. 

SynaloepKet  6. 

Syncope,  11;  in  the  perfects  in  $i  {xi), 
113,  obs.  8. 

Syngsi*  in  respect  of  the  gender,  81,  obs., 
41  (termination  e),  46  (termination  us). 
Constructio  €td  synetim,  207,  obs. 

Systole,  602  a,  obs.  1. 

Talis,  tantus — qvalis,  qvantus,  824  a. 

Tarn — qvam  qvi,  810,  obs.  4.  Tarn  in 
bona  causa=in  tarn  bona  causa,  468 
obs. 

Tanqtfam,  444  a,  obs.  1. 

Tanti  est,  294,  obs.  3. 

Tantum  abest,  440  a,  obs.  1.  Tantum 
non,  462  a. 

I'efHpero  aHqvid  and  alicui,  244,  obs.  1. 

Tempus  est  ire,  411,  obs.  2. 

Teneri  (furti),  293,  obs.  2,  note. 

Tenses  of  the  indicative,  SZS  seq.  (abso- 
lute and  relative) ;  in  the  epistolary 
style,  846.  Of  the  conjunctive,  877 
seq.  (in  hypothetical  and  potential 
discourse,  847,  849,  obs.,  360).  Of 
the  infinitive,  406  seq.  Tense  of  the 
subordinate  proposition  defined  by  a 
remark  inserted,  383,  obs.  4. 

ter,  pronouns  ending  in,  their  significa- 
tion in  the  plural,  84,  obs. 

Terra  mariqve,  273  b.  Terr  arum  with 
adverbs  of  place,  284,  obs.  10. 

*  Than,'  not  expressed  with  amplius,  plus, 

and  minus,  306. 

'That,'  how  to  be  expressed  in  Latin, 
399,  obs. 

Theme,  26,  40.  Theme  of  verbs  modi- 
fied in  the  present,  118. 

Thesis,  498. 

ii,  its  pronunciation,  8. 

Timeo  aliqvem  and  alicui,  244,  obs.  1. 
Timeo  ut,  timeo  ne,  or  ut  non,  376. 

Tmesis,  208,  obs.,  87,  obs.  2. 

*  Too  great  to,'  308,  obs.  1. 

tor,  substantives  in,  used  as  adjectives, 

60,  obs.  2. 
Tota  urbe,  Asia,  Terraeina,  273  c  (296  a, 

obs.  2). 
Towns,  names  of,  in  us,  89  b.  in  o,  41,  (p. 


84),  on,  ib.  (p.  41).  In  the  aeensa^e 
answering  to  the  question  wkither,  2S2 
(obs.).  In  the  ablative  answering  to 
the  question  where,  273  a.  to  the  qu^s* 
tion  whence,  276  (obs.  1).  Genitive 
(of  those  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
clension) answering  to  the  question 
where,  296  a. 

Trajicio,  its  construction,  2S1,  and  note. 

Trans,  Verbs  compounded  with  it  which 
take  a  double  aceus.,  231. 

Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  94 
(obs.).  Transitive  signification  as- 
sumed, 228  c.   laid  aside,  222,  obs.  4. 

trix,  substantives  in,  used  as  adjeeiivea, 
60,  obs.  2. 

Trochee,  499.    Trochaic  verses,  606. 

Tu.  Te  of  a  subject  which  is  only 
assumed,  870,  obs.  2. 

Tum^tum,  436,  obs.  8.  Turn  ipsuut,  487 
a,  obs.  1.  Turn  [turn  vero,  turn  deniqve) 
added  after  an  ablat.  conseq.,  428,  obs. 
6 ;  turn  (turn  vero)  in  the  apodosis,  442 

a,  obs.  1. 

U,  V,  4,  6  a,  obs.  3.  F  pronounced  for  tt, 
6  a,  obs.  4.  U  for  t  (opiumus,)  ib.  obs. 
6.  Its  affinity  to  /,  6  e.  U  and  o,  ib. 
Words  in  «,  46,  1 ;  those  used  only  in 
the  ablative,  65,  4.  r^  as  a  substantive 
termination,  197,  obs.  V  rejected  in 
the  perfect,  113  a.  in  derivatives, 
176  c. 

Vacare  rei,  260  a,  note. 

Vae  with  the  dat.,  286,  obs.  2. 

Ve,  436 ;  after  a  negative,  468  c,  obs.  2 ; 
appended  to  prepositions,  469,  obs.  2 ; 
transposed,  474  f,  and  obs. 

Ve  in  compound  words,  204,  obs.  8. 

Vel  vel — vel,  436  (*even,*  obs.). 

Vehens  from  veho  and  vehor,  1 1 1  obs. 

Velle  aliqvem  aliqvid,   228    b,    obs.    2. 

Ovid  tibi  vis  f  248,  obs.     Volenti  mihi 

est,  246,  obs.  8.    Velim,  vellem,  360  b, 

obs.  1.    Volo  (ut)  facias,  te  facere,  hoc 

fieri,  hoc  factum,  me  esseclementem,872 

b,  obs.  2,  389,  obs.  4,  396  (obs.  2). 
Velim,  nolim,  442  b,  obs. 

Velum,  vexiilum,  182,  obs.  8. 

Vendo,  veneo  (not  vendor),  133  {do), 

Venit  mihi  in  mentem,  291,  obs.  3. 

Verb,  24,  3.  94.  Transitive  and  intran- 
sitive verbs,  94,  obs.,  222,  223.  Verba 
pura  and  impura,  101  (122,  obs.  174, 
obs.  8).  Derivation  of  the  verbs,  193 
— 197.  The  verb  defined  by  the  pre- 
dicative noun,  216;  position  of  the 
verb,  465  a,  with  the  obss.  The  verb 
understood,  478.  omitted  by  ellipsis, 
479.  Verba  inchoatiifa.  Sic,  see  Inchoa^ 
tiva,  &c. 

Verbal  feet,  601,  obs.  2. 

Verbis  aUe%^us,  267,  obs.  6. 

Vereor  facere,  376,  obs, 

Vero  (verum),  437  d.     In  answers,  464. 
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Fersant  from  verso  and  versor.  111,  obs. 

Verse,  497,  obs.  2 ;  simple,  compound, 
500.  Feet  in,  498,  499  (genuine,  spu- 
rious,  unnecessary  feet  assumed). 
Measure  of  verse,  497. 

Versus  Adonius,  504.  Archilochius  major 
and  minoTy  ib.  Aleaieus  enueasyllabus, 
507.  Names  of  the  compound  species 
of  verse,  508.  Versus  asifnarteti,  508, 
obs. 

Versus,  prep,  (orf,  in — versus),  172,  III. 
obs.  4. 

Verumt  437  d.  Verum,  verum  tamen  in 
resuming  the  discourse,  480. 

Veto  te  facer e,  vetofacere,  veto  hoc  fieri, 
vetor  hoc  facers,  vetor  creari,  390  (obs. 
3),  ^96  (obs.  3). 

til  dipb thong,  5  b. 

Vicem  alicujus,  237  c,  obs.  3. 

Videre,  ut,  372  a.  Vtdere,  ne,  872  b.  obs. 
1.  Videro,  videHi,  340,  obs.  4.  Vidtor 
(not  videtur),  400  a,  with  the  obs.,  and 
b,  with  the  obs. 

Vir,  its  compounds,  206  a,  obs.  2. 

Ulixti,  38,  3.     Ulixi,  42,  2. 

Vitus,  90,  3,  obs.  494.  Ullius,  ullo,  and 
occasionally  ulti  as  substantives,  90, 3, 
obs. 

VUimum  hoc,  Ulud,  199,  obs.  2. 

urn,  genitive  termination  for  arum,  34, 
obs.  3.  for  orum,  37,  obs.  4. 

Uncia  and  its  compounds,  Suppl.  II. 
B.  2. 

Unde=a  qvo,  a  qvibus,  317,  obs.  2.  Unde 
mihi  wiih  the  accus.,  239. 

Unus,  uni,  71 ;  *i^i  ^i^h  pluralia  tanium, 
76  c,  obs. 

I7nu4,  ufitM  omnium  with  superlatives, 
310,  obs.  2. 

Vocative,  32.  of  Greek  words  in  es,  35, 
obs.  3.  of  words  in  ius,  37,  obs.  3.  of 
Greek  words  in  s  of  the  third  declen- 
sion, 45,  4.  How  employed  (with  or 
without  o),  299 ;  in  the  predicate  in- 
stead of  the  nom.,  299,  obs.  2.  Its  po- 
sition, ib.  obs.  3. 

Vowels,  modification  of,  5  c ;  in  com- 
position, 205  b. 

Usqve  as  a  preposition,  172,  obs.  3. 

Usus  est^opus  est,  266. 


Ul,  201,  5 ;  origin  and  connection  of  its 
diiSerent  significations,  372  a,  obs.  How 
employed  in  objective  propositions, 
372,  373,  374  (obs.  2).  After  verba 
iimendi,  376.  Used  iudifierently  with 
the  infin.  or  the  accu8.'with  the  infin., 
372  b,  ob8s.2and5,  373,  obs.  2,  374, 
obs.  2  (verinmile  wm  est,  ut),  389, 
obs.  1.  Ut  omitted,  372,  obss.  2  and 
4,  373,  obs.  1.  Utin  questions  {egone 
ut,  tu  ut),  353,  obs.  1.  Ut,  *  although,' 
440  a,  obs.  4.  Ut  (nf), '  which  I  men- 
tion, that,'  ib.  b.  Ut  ne,  and  ut  non, 
372  b,  456,  with  obs.  S;  ui  ne  {ne) 
signifying  'so  that,'  obs.  4.    Ut  non, 

*  without,'  440  a,  obs.  3.  Ut  qvi,  utpote 
gvi  with  the  conjunctive,  366,  obs.  2. 
Ut,  '  since,'  441.  Ut  si,  444  b,  obs.  2. 
Ut  repeated,  480,  obs.  2.     Ui—ita, 

*  certainly — but,'  444  a,  obs.  3  ;  ut 
qvisqve — ita,  495.  Ut  erat  iraius,  444 
a,  obs.  4.  Ut,  *  so  for  example,'  ib.  a, 
obs.  5.  Ut  put  after  one  or  more 
words,  465  b,  obs. 

Uterqvs  with  the  plur.,  215  a.     Uterqve 

frater,   uterqve  eorum,    284,    obs.    3. 

Utriqve  hi  for  horum  uterqve,  utraqve 

cornua  for  utrumqve  cornu,  495,  obs.  2, 

Uterqve  and  qvisqve,  ib. 

Uli  aliqvo  amico,  265.  With  the  accos, 
ib.  obs.  2.    Utendus,  ib. 

Utiuam,  utinam  ne,  utinam — iMn,  351  b, 
obs.  1. 

Utrum,  452  {utrum — ne,  with  a  word  in- 
terposed, obs.  1 ;  utrum  aa  a  pronoun, 
followed  by  ne — an,  obs.  2). 


Without,  how  expressed,  416,  obs.  8. 

Words,  position  of,  very  free  in  I^tin, 
463;  the  most  simple,  464;  modified 
according  to  the  emphasis,  465  seq. 
472,  473.    In  the  poets,  474. 


X  rejected  in  some  words  {tela,  velum) 
182,  obs.  3. 


Zeugma,  478,  obs.  4. 
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TO  QUOTATIONS  AND  REFERENCES. 

The  new  quotations  in  this  Edition  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 


CiESAR. 
Bell.  Civ, 

L    8.  §  285  a,  obs. 

24.  §  275.  obs.  3. 

26.  §  379. 

30.  §  429,  obs,  2. 

41.  §  375  b. 

47. 1  235,  obs,  3. 

72.  §  405  b. 
ii.  32.  §  452. 

83.  §  457. 

S5.  §  375  c,  obs.  1. 

37.  §  298  b  1,  §  306. 

38.  \  234  b,  obs. 

39.  §  280»  obs.  2. 

40.  §  257,  obs.  5. 

41.  §  359. 

ill.     8.  S  232,  obs.  1,  §  395, 
obs  3. 
24.  §  257,  obs.  2. 
30.  §  215  a. 
44.  §  348  e,  obs.  3. 

60.  §  338  b,  obs.  2. 

61.  §  458  c,  obs.  2. 
62. 1  428,  obs.  4. 
67.  \  424,  obs.  2. 
72.  §  286,  obs.  2. 

94.  §  338b,$339,ob>.l. 
112.  $  273,  obs.  I. 

Bell.  Gall. 

i,    2.  §  315  a,  ofrf.  1. 
3.  §  375  c. 

5.  §  490  c,  obs.  3. 

6.  §  315  a,  obs.  2. 

7.  •§  261,  foot-note.  § 

382,  obs.  3,  §  428. 

10.  §  320. 

11.  §  428,  obs.4f, 

12.  §  486,  obs. 

18.  §  879,   §   403  b,   § 
404,  S  422. 

14.  §288,1  403  b,  §405 

a,  §  485  a,  obs, 

15.  $  305,  §  317  c,  1 448. 


Cix<SAIt« 
Bell.  Gall, 

i.  16.  §  228  b. 

17.  §  382,  obs.  3,  §  403  b, 

§  465  a. 

18.  §  403  b. 

20.  §  403  b. 

21.  §  476  c. 

22.  §  234  b. 

26.  §  213  a,  obs.  I  257, 

obs,  4. 
31.  §  403  b. 

34.  §  490  c. 

35.  §  403  b. 

36.  §  403  b. 

37.  §  4H  b,  obs.  8. 

38.  §  305,  §  417,  obs,  3. 

43.  §  234  b,  obs, 

44.  S  403  b. 

45.  §  403  b. 

46.  §  336,  obs.  2. 

47.  §  272. 

48.  S  284  b,  §  235. 
53.  §  495,  obs.  2. 

ii.  4.  §  269,  obs. 

7.  §  234b,o5f.  §431  b. 

17.  §  284  b,  obs.  •§  288, 

foot-note. 
21.  §  459. 
26.  §  217,  obs,  I. 
29.  §  241,  obs,  3,  §  249, 
•§  249,  foot-note, 
iii     1.  §  430. 

2.  §  287,  obs.  5. 

10.  •§  286,  foot-note. 

11.  §  372  b,  obs.  4. 

13.  §272,o6«.  3,  *§276, 
obs.  4,  foot-note. 

14.  §  356,  obs.  2. 
16.  §  287. 

18.  §  288. 

20.  •§  227  b,  foot-note. 
24.  §  375  c. 

28.  •§  444  b,  foot-note, 
iv.     1.  §  237  c.  obs.  8.  §  465 
a,  obs.  8,  •§  267, 


CiESAR. 

BeU.  GalL 

foot-note,   *|  316, 
foot-note, 
iv.    2.  •§  440,  obs.  1. 

5.  •§  282,  obs.  2,  foot^ 

note. 

6.  §  882,  obs.  3. 

12.  •§  286,  obs,  3,  foot- 

notew 
14.  §  417. 

16.  •§  285  b,  foot-note. 

18.  •§  476,  obs.  4.  foot- 

note: 

19.  §311,  obs.,  *§    315, 

obs.  2,  foot-note. 

21.  •§  319,  foot-note,  •§ 

895,  obs.  3,  foot- 
DOte. 

22.  •§   234,    obs.,    foot- 

note. •§  395,  obs, 
3,  foot-note. 

29.  •§  315  c,  foot-note. 

31.§861,  o6«.  2. 

35.  §  433,  obs,  2. 

88.  •§  50,  obs.  3,  foot-note, 
y.  6.  •§  857,  obs.  2,  foot- 
note. 

11.  §816. 

14.  §  287,  obs.  2. 

17.  §  458  c,  obs.  2. 

19.  §  314. 

26.  §  276,  obs.  4. 

28.  §  420,  obs. 

29.  §  405  b.  §  409,  obs^- 
34.  §  256,  obs,  2. 

49.  §  447. 

53.  §  306. 

54.  §  276,  obs.  2. 

TL    4.  •§  244v  obs,  3,  foot- 
note. 

7.  §  272. 

12.  §  358. 

20.  §390, 0^.5,  §  493  a. 

21.  §  363. 

28.  §  272,  obs,  3. 
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C£SAIL 

Bill.  GaU. 

§  315  8,  obt.  1. 
§4did. 

275,  obt.  1,  g  428, 

ob$.  1. 

253,  oba. 

452. 

452. 

806. 

230  b,  oba,  1. 

458  8,  obi.  2. 

417,o&«.  2. 

273  c. 

214  b. 

275,  obt.  1,  §  283, 

obt,  3. 

72  b,  obt.  I,  §  404. 

287. 


r 


Yi.  33. 
37. 

Til.      4. 

10. 
14. 
15. 
19. 
21. 
25. 
26. 
38. 
56. 
59. 

64. 
77. 


Catullus. 
lziT.20.  §502a. 

CICERO. 

Op.  Rhet.  et  Phil. 

AcadevAe€L 

i.    3.  §  433. 

4.  \  298  b,  1,  §  490  c. 
ii.    1.  §  3S5  8,§337,  o6«.l, 
§  360,  obt,  4. 

2.  §  472  a. 

3.  §  375  c 
lI.§494a,.ofr«.  1. 
15.  §  455,  obt.  5. 
19.  §  461  b,  obt.  1. 

25.  §  364,  obt.  1. 

26.  §  450,  foot-note. 

29.  S  436,  oht,  §  453. 

30.  §  241,  obt.  5. 

31.  \  418. 

32.  §  352,  §  454. 

33.  §  439,  obt,  2. 
35.  §  213  b. 

39.  S  364. 

44.  §  340,  obt,  4. 

46.  §  479  d. 


BruUa. 

I.  §  304,  obt,  4. 

4.  §  390,  obt,  3. 

5.  §  414,  §  441. 

6.  §  350  b. 
8.  §  485  a. 

10. 1  246. 

12.  §  469,  obt,  2. 

18.  §  305. 

20.  §  284,  obt.^%, 

21.  f  354,  §  374.  * 
29.  §489  b. 

31.  §  40O  a. 


CICERO. 

Op.  Rhet.  bt  Phil. 

BrviJtHt. 

38.  §  386,  obt,  2. 

34.  {  489  b. 

35.  §  221. 

43.  §  487,  obt.  1. 

44.  §  288. 
49.  §  362  a. 

51.  (  230,  obt.  6. 
hh,\  217,  u5s.  1. 

73.  f  296  b. 

74.  §  323  b. 

75.  §  437  b. 
77.  f  362  a. 

80.  §  440  a,  obt,  1. 

82.' §  241. 

85.  I  298  b  1. 

88.$  369,  §440  a,  o&t.  3. 

90.  §  493  a. 

91.  §  278  c,  §  278  a,  § 

458,  a,  obt,  I. 
97.  §  396. 

Caio  Major, 

1.  §  389,  $  402  b. 
2.  •  §  283,  obt.  3,  foot- 
note. 

4.  %  232,  $  317  d,  obt. 

2,  §  465  b. 

5.  $  243,  obt.  2,  §  412, 

obt,  1,  §  434^  obt, 

2,  §  465  a,  §  468, 
obt, 

6.  §  340,  $  373,  oU,  3, 

S  437  c. 

7.  §  351   b,    obt,  2,  § 

437  c. 
9.  $  408  b,  obt.  2. 

10.  §  229  a,  §  375  c,  $ 

386,  obt,  I,  §  452. 

11.  S  278    a,    i  352,    § 

370.  obt.  1,  §  457. 

12.  $308,  §337, §48 lb. 

13.  §  857  a,  §  479  d. 

14.  §  366,  obt.  I, 

15.  §  458  c. 

16.  §308,  §348e,ofrt.l, 

§  424,  §  440  b. 

18.  §411,  §458a,o&«.l, 

§484c. 

19.  §  290  f,  §  299  a,  § 

341,  §  370,  §  414» 
§  415,  §  458  a. 

20.  §  453. 

21.  §  223  c,  obt.  4. 

22.  §  244  b,  §  341. 

De  Dhinatione, 

,    3.  §  864,  obt.  2. 
10.  §  485  b. 
13.  §  389. 

3   R 


CICERO. 
Op.  Rhet.  bt  Phil. 
Dt  Divinatione, 


1. 


11. 


15. 
25. 

27. 
29. 
30. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
39. 
41. 
1. 

2. 

9. 
17. 
22. 
25. 

27. 
33. 
43. 

45. 
56. 

56. 
57. 
61. 
71. 
72. 


2. 
10. 
11. 


1* 


1*   i 


342  b. 

276,  obt.  6,  §  424^ 
foot-note,  1 452. 
369,  §  490  c. 
257,  obt.  2. 
375  a,  §  425  a. 
479  c,  obt, 
3H,o6«.  l,§487b 
273  c,  obt, 
437  c. 
439,  obt.  2. 
438. 

365,  obt.  2. 
348e,  ofr«.3,§416, 
§483. 
374,  obt,  2. 
409. 

383,  obt.  3. 
&61,  obt.  2. 
800  c,  obt,  Z, 

277,  obt,  3. 
460,  obt.  1. 
348    e,  obt, 
400  a. 
425  a. 

284,  obt.  4,  §  461  b« 
obt.  3. 
276. 
453. 
386. 
424. 
369. 

DeFaio^ 

489  b. 
442  c. 
493  b. 

12.  §  373. 

De  Finibut, 

1.  §  272,  §  303  b,  obt.  1, 
§  388  a,  §  421  a, 
obs,  2,  §  442  b. 

3.  §  375  b. 

7.  §  445. 

8.  §  453. 

9.  §  470,  obt.  2. 

10.  §  255,  §  340,  obt,  4. 

13.  §471,  o6«.  1. 

14.  §  436,  §  458  e. 

16.  §319,  §357a,§390| 
§494  a. 

18.  §  449. 

19.  §  340,  §348e,ofr<.8. 
2a  §  358,  §  390,  §  434^ 

o&«.2,  §449,§484c. 
43.  §  471,  obt.  1. 
1.  §  215  a,  obt, 

3.  §  374,  obt.  2,  f  453. 

4.  §  247  b. 
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CICERO. 

Op.  Rbbt.  et  Phil. 

JDtf  Finibttt* 


11.    5. 

8. 

l(h 

18. 


14. 
15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
28. 
25. 
26. 
28. 
80. 
81. 
82. 

87. 

iu.     1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

Iv.     1. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

7. 
11. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
28. 
87. 
T.     8. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
13. 
15. 

18. 
21. 
22. 
29. 
80. 


890. 

456,  obi,  8.    ' 

460,  obi.  2. 

836,  obt  %  §891, 

ob$,t  §  469,  obi.  2, 

§493  a. 

861,  obi»  2. 

478,  obi,  2. 

850  a. 
870. 
487  b. 

382,  obi.  1,  {  488. 

257. 

828  a. 

495. 

841.  obi,,  §  487. 

461  b,  obt.  2. 

858. 

864,  obi.  1. 

218.  obi.  8,  {  458, 

obi.  1,  §  479  a. 

478. 

467  c,  §  476  d. 

216,  §858.  obi.  2, 

§  487  d,  obi. 

478  b. 
340.  obi.  4. 
494  a,  obi,  1. 
348  e,  obi.  1. 
314. 

487  b. 

303  a,  obi.  1,  §  490 

c,  obi.  4. 

490  a. 

213b,p&«.l,§317e. 

479  d. 
824  b. 
449. 
436. 

495,  obi.  2. 
488. 
420,  obi. 

851  b,  obi.  4. 
460,  o6«.  1. 
209  a,  o6<.  1. 
452. 

454. 
285  a. 
453. 

489  a,  obi.  2. 

297  b,  obi.    1,    § 

490  b. 
487  b. 
490  b. 

849.  §  417,  f  487, 

§  487  b. 

416.  §  451  a. 

414. 

485  a,  obi.  1. 

405  a,  obi.  4i 

479  a. 


CICERO. 

Op.  Rhet.  bt  Phil* 

Ad  Herennhtm^ 

u.  81.  §  804. 

De  InvetUione, 

i.  12.  §  452. 
16.  §  343. 
34.  §  458  a,  obi.  1. 
ii.  19.  §  266. 


Lalhu. 

1.  §310,  o6t.  2,  §868. 

2.  §425    c,    §   480,    § 

494  b. 
8.  §  820.  obi.,  §  847  b, 
§  350  a,  §  408  b, 
obi,  2,  §  487  b. 

4.  §  840,  obi.  2. 

5.  §  883,  §  486,  §  442 

c.  obi.  2. 
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§  294.  obs.  1. 
§  361,  obs.  2,  §  417, 

§  455,  obs,  3. 
§  287,  obs.  2. 
§282. 

§  428,  obs.  6. 
§  461  b,  obs.  3. 
§  310,  obs.  4. 
§  283,  obs.  2. 
§  303  b. 
§  213  a. 
§  300  c,  obs.  5. 
§  478,  obs,  2. 
§  357  b,  obs.,  §  442  c 
§364. 
§  2-29  a. 
§  376,  §    888    a,  § 

400  a,  obs.  §  428,  § 

460,  obs.  1,  §  495. 
§217,o5«.  2. 
§  416,  obs,  3,  §  445. 
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CICERO. 

EPfSTOLA. 

Ad  Fam.  sive  Div, 

tL     8.  §  229  b,  obs.  8. 
13.  §  375  c. 
22.  §  398  b. 
Tii.     1.  §  229  a,  §  442  c. 
2.  §446. 

8.  §  3''il  b,  obs.  3. 

9.  §  384,  obs. 

12.  §  442  b. 

13.  §288,  §372b,o6i.2. 

14.  §  360,  obs.  8. 
17.  §  310,  obs,  8. 

23.  §   351    a,   §  872   b, 

o6«,  5. 

24.  §  478,  ob9.  2. 

28.  §  478,  obs.  2. 
80.  §  366. 

10.  §  439,  obs.  1. 
14.  §  294,  obs.  3,  §  848  e, 

obs,  2. 

14.  §  858,  obs.  2,  §  453, 
§487b. 

15.  §  453. 

16.  §  281. 

17.  §  462  a,  note. 
20.  §  437  c. 

26.  §  287. 
z.    6.  §  442- a,  obs.  1. 

13.  §  417. 

19.  §  340.  obs,  2. 

20.  §  444  a,  obs.  8. 

25.  §851  h,obs.2. 

26.  §  452. 

27.  §  446. 
zi.    8.  §  446. 

zu.    2.  §417. 

5.  §  375  b. 

6.  §  840,  obs.  2,  §  858. 
17.  §  297  b. 

ziii.    7.  §  427. 

8.  §  212,  obs.  1. 
16.  §  484  c. 

22.  §  458  c,  obs.  1. 

23.  §364,  obs.2. 
26.  §  241,  obs,  4. 

29.  Supp.  i).  B  1. 
62.  §  310,  obs,  4. 
78.  §  442  c,  obs.  8. 

ziT.    1.  §399. 

2.  §  376.  §  490  b. 

8.  §  3.')8,  §398b,o5«.  2. 

8.  §  384,  obs. 
23.  §  304,  obs.  4. 
ZT.    1.  §  400  b,  obs.,  §  486. 

4.  §  365. 

11.  §  243,  oA«.  2. 

14.  §  490  a. 

21.  §  370,  obs.  1. 
zri.     1.  §  295,  obs.  1. 

4.  §  384. 
8.  §  355. 
21.  §  851  b,  obs.  2. 
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CICERO. 

Epistola. 

Ad  Q.  Fratrenu 

i.    l.§  878  b,   §  444  a, 
obs,  1. 
2.  f  862  a,  §  378. 
8.  §  858. 
4.  §  840. 
U.    1.  §228b. 

8.  §  808  b,  o6f.  2,  §  845. 
4.  §  284,  ohs,  5. 
12.  §  886. 
18.  %  898  b»  o6#.  1. 
16.  §  489  b. 

Orationes. 
Pro  Arehia. 

8.  •§  296,  obs,  2,  foot- 
nute. 

6.  *§  290  e,  foot-note 
8.  •§  857  a,  foot-note. 

10.  §  286,  obi,  h  I  866, 

§  492  b. 

11.  §  280,  obt.  2,  §  488. 

Pro  Balbo, 

8.  §  216. 

7.  §  218  b,  obt.  1. 

12.  §  898  c,  obs.  1. 

15.  §214d,  o6«.2,|217. 

27.  §284,oA«.  7,  §818. 

28.  §  494  a,  obt.  1. 

In  Catilinam. 

i.     1.  §  450,  §  454. 

2.  §  889.  obt.  4,  I  407, 
obt.  I,  §  494,  b. 

8.  §  417. 

4.  §    288,   §  898  a,  § 

451b. 

5.  §  228  c. 

7.  §  297  a,  obt. 

8.  §  847  b,  o2w.,  1,  §  461 

b,  obt. 

9.  §  858,  obt.  §  864,  § 

472  b,  §  486. 

10.  §  880,  obt.  2. 

11.  $896. 

12.  i  365,  obt.  1. 
18.  §  476.  §  490  b. 

iL  8.  •§  277,  obt.  2,  foot- 
note. 
5.  §  278  a. 

7.  I  294,  obt.  8. 

8.  §  286,  obt.  8. 

10.  §  830,  obt.  2,  §  348  e, 

obs,  4,  bit. 
27.  •§  244,  obt.  1,  foot- 
note. 
iii.    1.  §  270,  ofrf.  8. 
2.  §  257. 

5.  •§  810,  foot-note,    § 
888. 


CICERO. 
Orationes. 
In  CatHinam. 

ill     6.  •§  315  a,  obs.  2,  foot- 
note. 
8.  §  214  b,  §  285. 
9. 1  364.  §  869. 

•§  366,  obt.  2,  foot- 
n«»te. 
12.(297  c,obt.  §490b. 
iT.     1.  $  348  e,  obt.  4. 

2.  §297  a,  •§  444  b,  foot- 
note. 
6.  §  493  c,  obt, 

8.  §  36^,  obt.  2. 

9.  §  297  b,  §888,  §424, 

obt.  8,  §  461  b. 

Pro  Cacina. 

5.  §417,  o6«.  2. 
85.  §  284,  obt.  2. 

In  Q.  Cacilium  Divm. 

1.  §  383. 

4.  §  349,  §  427.  §  434. 

6.  §  308,  obt.  2,  §  861, 

o5s.  2,  §896,o5«.2. 
11.  §461  b. 

13.  §815.o6«.  2. 

14.  §  376. 

15.  §  476  d.  §  484  b. 

16.  §  88,  oba.  1. 

17.  §  386,  obt.  2. 

18.  §  461  b,  obt.  2. 

19.  §  395,  obt.  6. 

20.  §  466  b,  §  469,  obt.  2. 

21.  §  388  b,  obt.  I. 

Pro  CceUo. 

7.  §  258. 
14.  §  487. 

17.  §  461  b. 
82.  §  298  b  2. 

Pro  Cluentio. 

6.  §  848  e. 
9.  §  234  b. 
85.  §  372  b,  •&«.]. 

40.  §  481  b. 

41.  §  476  b. 

51.  §  487,  obt.  2. 

53.  §  214  a,  §  372  b, 

obt.  6. 
63.  §  493  c. 
70.  §  437  c. 

Pro  Deioiaro. 

5,  §  395. 
10.  $  492  b. 

18.  §  229  a. 

Pro  FUkco, 

4.  §  298  b  2. 

5.  §  486. 


CICERO. 
Orationes. 
Pro  PlaecOm 

12.  §  257.  ohs.  & 

24.  §  884. 

25.  §  278  b,  §.  452. 

26.  §  71. 

27.  §  875  0,  obt.  8. 

Fro  FonUio. 

10.  §  417. 

14.  §  275,  obM.  1. 

16.  §  476  b. 

Do  Lege  AgrarUu 

ii.    2.  §227  a. 

8.  §  375  c,  obs.  1. 

6.  §  386,  obt.  2. 
12.  §  878  b. 
27.  §  875  c 
87.  §  489,  obs.  1. 

2.  §  890. 


ui 


Pro  Ligario. 

7.  §  862  a. 

8.  §  890. 

9.  §  458. 
12.  §  416. 

Fro  Lege  ManiUa. 

2.  §  52,  §  421  a,  obs. 
4.  §  338  b,  obt.  1,  foot- 
note. 

6.  §  476    a,  obs.   2,   § 

476  b. 

7.  §  440  a,  obs.  8,  f  457. 

8.  §  408  a. 

9.  §  485  a. 

11.  §  278  c,  §494  a. 

12.  §  815  a,  obi.  2,  §  476 

a,  obt.  1 . 

18.  §  461  b,  §  476  d,  f 

481  b,  §  487  b. 
14.  §  856. 

16.  §  324  a,  §  488. 

17.  §  848  e. 

19.  §  248  b. 

20.  §  458  c,  obs.  2. 
21.§374.o(««.2. 

22.  §  421  a,  obs.  1,  f  461 

b,  obt.  2. 

28.  §  375  c,  obt.  2. 
24.  §241,oft«.8,  §2^7. 

Pro  MUoMs. 

2.  §  286,  obt.  2,  §  304, 
§  356,  obt.  2. 

4.  §  443,  §  494  b. 

5.  §  858.  obt.  2,  §  S94, 

§  458  c,  obs.  2,  f 
466  a,  obs.  2. 
9.  §  492  a. 

10.  §  257,  §  86a 

11.  §848  e. 
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CICERO. 
Orationbb. 
Pro  MiUme. 

13.  §  372  b,  {  383. 

16.  §  417. 

18.  §254,  ofr«.d,  {400  c, 

obt, 
21. 1  295. 
22  §  450,  bU. 

24.  §  400  a,  §  400  c,  § 

455,  obs,  3,  §  493  a, 
ob*.  1. 

26.  §  358,  obi.  4. 

27.  §  298  b  2,  §  417. 
29.  §  307. 

31.  §438. 

34.  §351  a,  §  442  c. 

35.  §  489  a. 

S6.  §  398  b,  §  484  b. 

Pro  Murena, 

1.  §  339,   ob*.  2  c,  § 
476  b. 

3.  §  461  b. 

4.  §  415. 

6.  §  442  c,  obt.  1. 
7.§2I3a,  o6f. 
9.  §  241,  obs,  4. 
10.  §  286,  obs.  2. 

25.  §  348  e,  obs.  1. 
80.  §  431  b. 

81.§269,o6«.  §386. 
37.  §  417,  obs.  2. 

Philippica. 

i.     1.  §  339,  obs.  2  c. 

4.  §  321. 

5.  §  363. 
8.  §  ^05. 

ii.    ].§276. 

6.  §  284,  obs.  7. 

7.  §  445. 

8.  §  492  b. 

9.  §  253. 

10.  §  365,  obs.  1. 

11.  §  479  a. 

12.  §  479  a. 

13.  §  305,  obs.  2. 
15.  §  479  d,  obs.  2. 
21.  §  482. 

25.  §  478,  obs.  2,  §  479 

d,  obs.  2. 
27.  §348e»oAf.  1,  §425 

a,  §  466  b,  foot-note. 

29.  §  372  b,   obs.   6,  § 

479  d. 

30.  §  278  b. 

32.  §  396,  obs.  3. 
35.  §  379. 

86.  §  453,  obs.  2. 

38.  §  348  e. 

39.  §  489  a. 

43.  §  297  a. 

44.  §310,«5«.  ],§437c. 


CICERO. 

OftATIONES. 

FHlippiea. 

ii  45.  §  255. 
iii.    2.  §  358. 

13.  §  336,  obs.  2. 
It.    2.  §  296  a,  obs.  2. 

4.  §  217,  obs.  2. 
V.    2.  §  476  c. 

3.  §  413,  obs.  2. 

8.  §  402  c. 

10.  §  468. 

11.  §  424. 

14.  §  316. 

17.  §214d,  o&«.  2,  §803 
a,  obs.  2. 
ylii.  3.  §  434,  obs.  2. 

4.  §   347   b,   obs.   2,  § 

494  b. 
7.  §219c,  o&«.  3. 

10.  §  304. 

11.  §284.o&«.4. 

ix.     1.  §428,o6#.  4,§451d. 

7.  §  433,  foot-note. 
z.    5.  §  458  a,  obs.  1. 

10.  §  235. 
zi.    2.  §  458  c. 

4.  §  280,  obs.  2. 
10.  §428,  o&«.  1,  §437b. 

12.  §  396. 
zU.     2.  §  282. 

4.  §  351  b,  obs.  2. 

9.  §  232. 

zlli.     1.  §  493  a,  obs.  1. 

6.  §    218  a,    obs.  2,  § 

458  c. 

8.  §  398  a. 
zIt.    6.  §  486. 

In  Pisonem. 

l.*§288,  foot-note,   § 

461b. 
3.  §  297  a. 

7.  §  381. 
10.  §  461  K 
17.  §  278  b. 

24.  §  316. 
26.  §  299  a. 

38.  §  358,  obs.  1. 

Pro  Planeio. 

9.  §  460. 
10.  §  297  a. 

25.  §355.  §458a,ofrt.l. 
31.  §  461  a,  obs. 

41.  §  360. 

De  Prov,  Cons. 

2.§284,  o»«.2,§398b. 
7.  §  352. 

14.  §  436. 

15.  §  452. 


CICERO. 

OftATIONEt. 

Pro  Quhwtio^ 

11.  §241,  o6«.  8. 

12.  §  305. 

Pro  Rabirio  Post. 
10.  §  273  a,  obs. 

Pro  Roscio  Amerino, 

l.§321,  §440a,o(«.2, 
§  442  a,  §  476  b. 

2.  §  410,  obs.  1,  §  490  c, 

obs.  8. 

3.  §  229  b,  ofr#.  1,  §398 

b,  ob9.  1. 

4.  §315b,§433,o&«.  2. 
6.  §  287,  §  300  c,  §  338 

b,  §  347  b,  §  358, 
obs.  3,  §  424,  obs.  2, 
§  465  a,  obs.  1. 
9.  §  396,  obs.  2,  §  448. 

ll.§383,  oAf.  2,  §389. 

12.  §  444  a,  o6«.'4. 

14.  §  306,  obs.  1. 

15.  §  255. 

16.  §  157,  ob*.  §  249. 

17.  §  241,  §  395,  obs.  7. 

18.  §  321,  §  364,  §  415. 

19.  §  358,  obs.  2. 

20.  §  243,  §  347  c,  §  369, 

§398  a. 
22.§40l,  §  471,  ofti.  1, 

§490  a,   §  494  b, 

obs.  2. 
24.  §  341,  obs. 

26.  §  450. 

27.  §  276,  §  305,  §  361, 

obs.  2,  §  478,  obs.  3. 
29.  §  360,  obs.  1. 
32.  §  336,  obs.  2,  §  465  b. 

38.  §382,o6«.  2,§440b, 

obs.  I. 

34.  §  332. 

35.  §  306,  obs.  1. 
87.  §  276,  obs.  4. 

39.  §  324  a. 

41.  §  374,  obs.  2. 

42.  §  408  b,  obs.  2. 

43.  §  480,  §  494  b. 

44.  §  270,  obs.  4,  §  879, 

§  455,  obs.  5. 

47.  §  461  b. 
48  §485  a. 

49.  §  442  a,  obs.  1. 
51.  §  398  b. 

Pro  Roscio  Com. 

1.  §  431  b. 
7.  §  492  a. 
ll.§338b,ofr#.2.§495. 

48.  §  485  a. 
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CICERO. 

Orationbs. 

Pro  Sestio. 

9.  $  424. 

17.  §  317  d. 
19.  §  363. 

22.  §  408  b,  obt,  2. 

25.  §  344.. 

38.  §  342  a. 

39.  $  305. 
44. 1  390. 

56.  §  444  a,  oht.  1. 
60.  {  442  c,  obi.  2. 
68.  §  490  b. 

Pro  Sulla, 

9.  §410,o&#.2. 
14.  {  494  a,  obt.  1. 

18.  §  349,  obt^  f  444  b, 

§461  b. 
2a  §  870. 
28. 1  317  m. 
81.  §  310,  obs.  4. 
83.  §  321,  obt.  §  375  a. 

Pro  Tuttio, 

4.  §  476  0. 

28.  §  362  a. 

47.  §  481  b. 

In  FtUinium, 

1.  {  348  e. 
3.  §  494  a. 
6.  §  372  b,  obt,  2. 

In  rtrrtvUm 

i.    1.  \  458  a»  obt.  1. 

3.  §  228  b. 

4.  %  424. 

6.  %  487  b. 

7.  I  490  c,  obt,  2. 
9.  §444b»oft«.  1. 

13.  I  338  b. 

14.  %  352,  §  449. 

15.  §  472  b. 
16. 1  353. 
18.  §  451  a. 

21.  {  257,  obt.  2. 
24.  §  257,  obt,  5. 
25. 1  382,  Sbt.  3. 

26.  §  282,  obt.  2,  §  478, 

obt,  3. 
27. 1  348  e. 

29.  §  354. 

80. 1  280,  obt.  2. 
31.  f  458  a,  obt.  1. 
34.  S  298  b  2. 
41.  I  484  a. 

48.  §  434,  §  458. 
58.  §  479  d,  obt.  6. 
59. 1  291,  obt.  2. 
60.  §  460,  obt.  2. 


CICERO. 

Orationes. 

In  Verrem. 

IL    1.  f  300    b,    §  847'  b, 
obt.  2. 

21.  I  347  b. 
24.  §  390. 

29.  §  341. 

30.  I  456,  obt.  4. 

82.  §  350    b,    obt.  8,   § 

414,  §  498  b. 
33.  §  395,  obt.  6 
89.  §  490  b. 
43.  $  454. 

46.  {  451  a,  §  461  b. 

47.  §  360. 

51. 1  360,  obt.  1. 

60.  §  350  a. 

61.  §  3uO  c,  obt.  5. 

66.  §  449. 

67.  §  348  e,  obt.  8. 
77.  S  277. 

ia    7.  i  375  b. 

18.  §  442  c,  {  485  c,  obt. 
20.  §  347  b,  obt.  2. 
36.  §  398  b,  obt,  4. 

48.  §  461  b. 

49.  §  285  a,  obt. 
52.  §  348  a. 

57.  \  450. 

58.  $  357  a,  obt,  2. 

80.  §  442  c,  obt.  1. 

81.  §  76  a,  §  258. 
84.  }  S51  b,  obt.  4. 
92.  S  401  b. 

94.  §  442  c,  obt.  2. 

96.  §  297  c,  obt.  1. 

97.  \  i70. 

ir.    1.  §  273  c,  obt.,  §  884. 

5.  §  351  b,  obt.  2. 

6.  §  382,  obt,  2. 
13.(370,  §  400  c,  o6t. 
16.  I  465  a,  obt.  4. 

18.  §  276,  obt.  5,  §  317 
-  d,  obt.  2,  $  836,  § 
337,  obt.  2,  $  392, 
§  395,  obt.  7. 

20.  §  303  b. 

22.  §  241,  obt.  5. 

23.  §  350  a,  §480,o5<.2. 

24.  §  257. 

25.  §  481  a,  obt.  1. 
28.  §  300  a. 

33.  §  452,  obt.  2. 
35.  §  304,  obt.  1, 
88.  §  422. 

39.  §340,o&«.  l,{490c, 

obt.  3. 

40.  §  395,  obt.  5,  §  410. 

42.  I  213,  obt.y  §  250  a. 

43.  §  440  a,  ofo.  8. 
49. 4  232,  §  298  b  2. 
54.  §  465  b. 

58.  I  402  a. 
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iy.  64.  f  493  a,  obt,  1. 
T.     l.§461b,  o&«.  2. 
2.  S  453. 

7.  §  272. 

10.  §338  a,  §359,  (382, 

obt,  1,  §  420. 

11.  §337,  §  472  b. 

26.  §3l7d,  o5«.2.§370, 

obt.  2. 

27.  §  396,  obt.  3. 

28.  §364. 

84.  §280,  od«.  6,§400b, 

o^a.,  §  417,  obt,  S. 
43.  §  291. 

49.  §  285  b,  §  815  d,  I 

348  b. 

50.  §  465  a,  obt.  4. 

52.  §  300  c,o5s.  5,  §482. 

53.  §  481  a,  eft*.  1. 

65.  §  284,  obt.  10. 

57.  §  472  b. 

58.  §  451  c 

69.  §  389,  obt.  S. 

62.  §  336. 

63.  I  383,  obt.  2. 

66.  §  398  a. 

68.  §  297  b,  obt,  1. 
72.  §  427. 

Act,  1. 

i.    2.  §  476  a,  oftf.  2. 

4.  §  355,  §  883. 

6.  §  360,  foot-note. 

10.  §  347  b. 

11.  §486. 

Somnium  SeipumU^ 

1.  §  366. 

2.  §  276,  obt.  6. 

8.  §  298  b,  2. 

CORNELIUS. 
Agetilaut, 

8.  §  287,  obt,  8. 

I 

Jlcibiadet. 

1.  §  338  a. 

5.  §  324  b. 
11.  §388  a. 

Aitieut. 

4.  §  445. 

9.  §  418. 
16.  §  220,  obt.  2. 

Chabriat, 

3.  §  296  a,  obt.  I,  §  37f 
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CORNELIUS. 

CimoH, 

1.  §  255. 
8.  I  296  a,  ohs.  2. 

Conon. 

2.  §  442  c 
4.  §  422. 

Datamet, 

4.  §  282,  o&«.  4. 

5.  i  294. 

2)ioii. 
8.  S  461  «!  0^'- 

Epaminondas. 

1.  I  437  d. 

6.  §276,  §898b,  o6«.2. 

8.  I  860. 

9.  §  229  b. 

10.  §  878,  obt.  1. 

Eumenes. 

1.  S  254,  o&«.  5. 
la  S  422. 

2.  §  272,  oftt.  2. 
£.  {  228  e,  ob$,  4. 
8.  f  888  b,  ob$.  1. 

12.  §  490  c,  ohs.  2. 

MiltUEdei, 

1.  §  810,  ob*.  2. 

2.  §  257,  §  21)6  m  o&A.  1 
8.  §  875  a. 

(^§72  a. 

Themutoelef. 

1.  §  808. 
4.  §  820,  ob*. 

Thrasibutui, 
1.  fi  878,  oh9.  2. 

4.  {  249. 

CURTIUS. 

iii.  16.  {  217,  ohs.  1. 

20.  §'316. 
iy.  58.  §  426. 
V.  ^5.  %  429. 
viii.  26.  §  890,  ohs.  5. 

OELLIUS. 
X.     1.  §  308  b. 


HORACE. 
Ars  Poet, 


56.  § 

99.  § 
122.  § 
161.  § 
292.  § 

823.  § 

824.  § 
828.  § 
837.  § 
372.  § 
877.  § 
486.  § 
467.  § 


244,  ols.  4. 

384. 

460. 

412,  oft«.  8. 

299  b,  ohs.  1. 

390,  ohs.  6. 

494  b,  ohs,  8. 

407. 

301b. 

393  e. 

415. 

453. 

247,  ohs.  8. 


Episi. 


i.  1. 


2. 


l.§ 
25.  § 

9.  § 
12.  § 

27.  § 
34.  § 

4.  43.  § 
5. 12.  § 

6.  20.  § 
67.  § 

7.  22.  § 
10.    6.  § 

11.  § 

16.  11.  § 

12.  § 
20.  § 
66.% 

17.  Z^.  § 
19.    8.  § 

9.§ 

20.  26.  § 

il    1.  25.  § 

6Z.\ 

76.  § 

83.  § 

2.  138.  § 


299  b. 

444  b,  ohs.  4. 

896,  ohs.  4. 

470,  ohs.  2. 

419. 

478,  obs.  8. 

419. 

389,  obs.  1. 
239. 

300  c,  ohs.  2. 
442  c,  §  486. 
401,  obs.  8. 
482. 

304,  obs*  2. 

370. 

363,  ohs,  1. 

304,  ohs.  3. 

50,  obs.  2. 

373,  obs.  2. 

250. 

390,  ohs.  6. 
228  b,  obs.  1. 
474  c,  obs. 
365,  ohs.  1. 
494  b. 

490  c,  obs.  3. 
479  a,  obs. 


Bpod. 

1.  pass.  §  509,  4,  obs.  2,  8. 

2.  37.  §  319,  o&<. 

1 1.  pass.  §  509,  4,  ohs.  2,  5. 
18.  •  .  §  509,  4,  o5«.  2,  4. 
14.    .  .    §  509,  4,  ohs.  2,  9. 

16.  .  .    i  509,^  ohs.  2,  10. 

17.  •  .    §  507  a,  §  509,  4, 

ohs.  2,  11. 


Odes. 

1 1.  paw.  §  509,  4,o5«.2,  U. 
8.   §  SeS,  ohs.  I. 
2.    7.   §41],o&«.  2. 
43.   §  299  b,  obs.  U 

8S 


HORACE. 

Odes. 

i.  3.  25.    §  419. 

pass.  §  509,  4,  ohs,  2,  1. 

4.  pass.  §  509,  4,  ohs.  2,  6. 

6.  6.   §419. 

7.  pass.  §  509,  4,  o5#.  2,  7. 

8.  pass.  §  509,  4,  o&«.  2,  2. 

9.    §  304. 

9.  1.    §856. 
15.    §474e. 

26.  1.    §  422,  ohs.  \. 
87.    6.    §  481  a,  obs.  2. 

ii.  2.  6.  *§  290  g,  foot-note, 
§  296  b,  ohs,  8, 
foot-note. 

6.  14.    §  502  a. 

9.    8.  *§  260  a,  foot-note. 
17.    §261,  o6«.  4. 

17.27.  §848c 

18.  pass.  §  509,  4,o5«.  2,  11. 

19.28.  §474f. 

ui.2.  9.  *§  289  b,  foot-note. 
26.  *§  890,  ohs,  2,  foot- 
note. 
4.52.    §407,  o5«.2. 
79.  •§  70,  foot-note. 

5.  42.  •§  290  g,  foot-note. 

6.  17.  *§  290  e,  foot-note. 

7.  4.  •§  48,  obs.  1,  foot- 

note. 
9.  10.  •§  289  a,  foot-note,  «§ 
289,  obs,  1,  foot-note. 

11.  26.  •§  290  e,  foot-note. 

12.  paia.  §  507  a,  obs,  2. 
18.  13.    §  284,  obs.  2. 

16.  14.  •§  42,  2,  foot-note. 
18.    7.  *§  56,  ohs.  foot-note. 
20.   7.  *§  800  c,  fooUnote. 

27.  69.  •§  261,  obs,  4. 
i7.2.  27.    §257. 

7.  pass.  §  509,  4,  ohs.  2,  8* 

SatireM, 

i.   1.    12.  §474  a. 
40.  §  496. 
46.  §  856,  o6f .  8. 

3.  5Z.  §  474  c 

58.  §  246,  ohs.  2  • 
61.  §  474  e. 
69.  §  474  c,  obs. 

4.  8.  §  419. 

9.  §  276,  ohs.  3. 

17.  §  287. 

78.  §  458  c,  obs.  2. 

98.  §  397. 
112.  §385,  o5«. 
183.  §  474  e. 

5.  83.  §496. 
72.§474h.       '^^ 

6.  25.  §  398  e 
74.  §  287  b. 

128.  §  800  c,  obs.  2. 
9.      4.  §8 10,  o5t.  1. 
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HORACE. 

Satires, 

S.IO.    16.  §319,  o&«. 
U.  8.  139.  §  474  f. 
156.  §  294. 
6,    69.  §  391,  obi. 

6.  66.  §  214  d,  obt,  3. 

7.  116.  §239. 

8.  49.  §496. 

JUSTIN. 

i.    2.  §216,  o2i«. 
T.  10.  I  286,  obt,  8. 

JUVENAL. 

ii.  152.  §  457. 
ill  100.  §  442  a,  obt,  2. 

164.  §  321. 
iv.    24.  §  299  b,  obs.  2. 
T.    10.  §  286,  obt,  3. 
vii.  176.  §  294. 
Tiii.    46.  §  351  «. 

49.  §  301  a,  obt. 
iXM     3.  §  428,  obt,  1. 

LIVY. 

Praf.  §  414,  obt, 
fi.     1.  §  246,  o5<.  2,  §319. 
8.  §  436,  obt. 

5.  §  490  c,  obs,  1. 

6.  §  476. 

7.  §  296  b,  obt,  3.     ' 

8.  §  230  a,  foot-note,  § 

425  a. 

9.  §  403  a. 

10.  §  4ri,  obt.  2. 
17.  §  389. 
19.  §  344. 
21.§496,  o2i«.  1. 
22.  §  304. 

24.  §  299  b,  obt.  1. 

25.  §  257,  §  281,  ols, 
29.  §  323  b,  obt,  2. 

81.  §  428,  obt,  2. 

82.  §  359. 

84.  §  246,  obt,  2. 
87.  §  429,  obt,  2. 

40.  §  461  b. 

41.  §  479  d,  obt,  2. 
45.  §  813. 

49.  §  480. 

50.  §  275,  obt.  8,  §  800  c, 

obt,  8,  §  408  b,  § 
405  a. 
58.  §  403  b,  §426»oft«.l. 

57.  §  451  d. 

58.  §  266,  obt. 
69,  §  469,  obt.  2. 
60.  §  426. 

ii.     1. 1  300  c,  obt.  8. 
8.  §  484  c. 
5.  §  215  a,  §  415. 


LIVY. 

ii.  6.  §  408  b,  §  417. 

7.  §  2l7i  obt,  1,  §  805, 

obt.  8. 

8.  §  415,  §  479  a. 

9.  §  415,  obt.  1. 

10.  §848b,  §424,ofr«.5. 
12.  §268a,ofr«.  8,  §482. 

18.  §S57b,§402a,.foot. 

note. 
14.  §  215  a. 
20.  §  414. 

27.  §  359,  §  378,  §  892. 

80.  §  241,  obs.  8. 

81.  §  401,  obt.  2. 
32.  §  479  d,  obs.  5. 
83.  §  217. 

35.  §  320. 

40.  §  339,  obt,  %  c. 

48.  §  370. 

44.  §  495,  obt.  2. 

49.  §  466  a. 

53.  §  317  d,  obt,  1. 
h%,\  218  c,  obt, 
68.  §  479  d,  obt.  5, 
65,  §  416. 
iii.    5.  §  415,  obs,  2,  §  480. 

11.  §359. 

19.  §  292. 

25.  §  411. 

28.  §  396,  obt.  3. 

32.  §  396,  obt.  1. 

33.  §  276,  obs.  6,  footnote, 

§  428,  obt.  5. 

36.  §  837,  obt.  2. 

37.  §  337,  obt.  2,  §  392. 
88.  §  337,  obt.  2. 

41.  §  416,  obt.  1. 
46.  §  462  b. 

48.  §  407. 

50.  §  217,  obt.  1. 
57.  §  246,  obs.  2. 

71.  §  369,  obs,  2. 

72.  §  405  a. 

iT.    2.  §  396,  §  402  c. 
3.  §  357  a. 
6.  §  298  b,  2,  §  444  a, 

obs,  8. 
9.  §  455,  obs.  4. 
10.  §  431  b,  obs.  2. 
14.  §  293,  obs,  I, 

17.  §  426. 

18.  §  428. 

26.  §  228  c,  obs. 

82.  §  298  b,  1. 

38.  §455,  o&«.  4,§490b. 
Z5.  §  415,  obs.  1. 

44.  §  428,  obs.  4. 

46.  §  227  c,  obt.  4,  §  320. 

51.  §  401  a. 
57.  §  484  c. 

59.  §  178.  obs.  2. 

60.  §  402  c. 

V.    3.  §  417,  obt,  4. 


LIVY. 

T.  4.  §214d,  o5».  1,§340, 
obs.  1,  §  848  e, 
obt.  1. 

15.  §  214  b,  obs, 
17.  §  218  d,  obt.  2. 
20.  §  405  a. 

22.  §  285. 

24.  Supp.  li.  B.  2. 
28.  §  452. 

82.  §  465  b. 

83.  §  805,  obt.  8,  §  400 

b,  obt, 

35.  §  363. 

88.  §429,  obs.  1. 

43.  §  808. 

44.  §  214  d,  obs.  1. 

52.  §   438.     §    444      b 

obs,  1. 
54.  §  368,  obs, 
lU    2.  §  301  c,  obs.  2. 

4.  §  283,  obs.  8,  §  42«i, 

§  485  a. 
9.  §  850  b,  obs.  2. 

14.  §  416,  obs.  2. 

16.  §218c,  o5«. 

17.  §  401. 

39.  §  257,  §  801  c,  obs,  2. 

42.  §  424,  obt.  2. 
vii.    1.  §  476  a,  obt.  2. 

9.  §  458  a,  obs.  2. 
10.  §  241,  obt,  6. 

12.  §  437  d,  obs. 

15.  §  300  c,  obs,  1. 

18.  §405  a. 

19.  §  215  a. 

20.  §  490  c. 

23.  §  320,  obt, 
26.  §  478. 
80.  §  428. 

36.  §  259  b,  obt. 
viii.    8.  §  300  c,  obt,  4. 

5.  §  291,  obt,  8. 

13.  §  296  b,  o5«.  3. 

25.  §  199,  obt.  2,  §  447, 

foot' note. 
36.  §  244  b,  obs.  4. 
ix.  12.  §  473  b. 

14.  §  255,  obt.  1. 
19.  §  347  b,  obt.  2. 

43.  §  412,  obt.  2. 

45.  §417,oetf.  5. 
X.    I.  §  215  b. 

14.  §  258  a,  obt. 
36.  §  286,  obt.  8,  §  429. 
zxl    1.  •§  426,  foot-note,  | 
494  b,  obs.  1. 
7.  §  237  o,  obs.  1. 
12.  §  401. 

14.  §  431  b,  obt.  2. 

15.  §  216,  obs. 

16.  §  426. 

17.  §  458  c,  obs.  2. 
28.  §  860. 
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zxi.  29.  $ 

35.  § 

44.  S 
46.  § 
48.$ 
50.  § 
53.  § 

60.  $ 

61.  § 
rxii.  1.  § 

2.§ 
S.§ 

5.S 
6.S 
12.$ 
13.$ 
19.$ 
20.$ 
26.$ 
38.$ 
51.$ 
53.$ 
55.  i 
57.$ 
60.$ 
61.$ 
xiii.  13.$ 

16.$ 
17.$ 
19.$ 

28.$ 
31.$ 
34.$ 
44.$ 

ixiv.  3.  $ 

5.$ 
8.$ 
19.$ 
26.$ 
35.$ 
87.$ 
42.$ 

XXV.  7. 1 
9.$ 
13.$ 
15.$ 
22.$ 
81.  $ 
84.$ 
87.$ 
88.$ 

zxTi.26.$ 
41.$ 

xxTii.l6.$ 
27.  $ 
37.$ 
43.$ 

xxviii.l.$ 
5.$ 


LIVY. 

308,  ohtrl,  $836, 

obt,  2. 

257. 

386. 

337,  obi,  1. 

495,  foot-note. 

214  b,  obi. 
Sn,  obi,  2. 

215  c. 

72  a,  obi.  2,  $  306. 
358,  obi,  1. 
415. 

310,  obi,  3,  $  469, 
obi,  1,  foot-note. 
375  c,  obi.  2. 
890,  obi,  4. 

300  a. 
451  d. 

458  c,  obi.  2. 
424,  obi,  2. 
435  a,  obi.  1. 
807. 
389. 

385,  obi, 
375  c,  obi.  2. 
317  b,  $411.     . 
248,  $  287,  obi.  3. 
456,  obi.  4. 
281,  $  401,  $  410; 
obi.  2. 
390. 

428,  obi,  4. 
284,  obs,  5,  $  286, 
obi.  3,  $  304,  obi,  4. 
416,  obi,  2. 
338  b,  obi,  5,  $  860. 
459. 
72  a,  obi.  1. 

301  c,  obi.  2. 
458  c,  obs,  2. 
383,  obs,  2. 
395,  obs.  2. 
881. 

286,  obs.  1. 
364. 
376. 

281,  obs. 
234  b,  oOj. 
1 1 5  g,  obs. 
462  a. 
357  a. 
3b0. 
300  a. 
280,  obi.  4. 
340,  obi.  4. 
24 1»  obi.  6. 
393  c. 
215  b. 
285  b. 
237  a. 
424. 
305. 
228  b. 


LIVY. 

xxTui.l2.  $  300  b. 

18.  $  213  a. 

24.  $  381. 
27.  $  284,  obs.  9. 
28.$  342  a,  $  3(2  b. 
36.  $  390,  obi.  2. 

43.  $  453,  obi,  1. 

56.  •$  334,  foot-note. 
xxiz.  6.  $  344,  obi.  1. 

22.  $  435  a,  obi,  1. 
XXX.  8.  $  495,  obi.  3. 

9.$   281,  obi,y    $   284, 
obi,  6. 

30.  $  209  a,  obs.  1,  $  431 

b,  obi.  1,  $  485  a,  $ 
49.5. 
41.  $  407,  o&i.  1. 
xzxi.  1.  $349,$  350b,o6«.2. 

4.  $  284. 
xzxii.9.  $  213  b. 
10.  $415. 

12.  $  348  e. 
xxxui.6.  S  477. 

xxziv.23.  $  416,  obi.  8,  $424. 

49.  $  285  b,  obs.  2. 
XXXV.  25.  $  214  b. 

26.  $  215  a,  ooi. 

31.  $  253,  $  360,  obi.  4. 
xxxvi.  34.  $361,  obs.  3. 

40.  $  305. 
xxxvn.d.$  277,  obi,  3. 

13.  $  270,  obi,  4. 

19.  $407. 
32.$  214  c. 

45.  $  298  b,   2,    $  428, 
obi,  5. 
xzxviii.  36.  $  429,  foot-note. 
39.  $  256,  obi,  2. 
'    45.  \  491,  obi,  1. 
47.  $  348  a. 

53.  $  304,  obs.  1. 

54.  $428.  o&i.  1. 
xxxix.  10.  $  338  b,  obs,  5. 

17.  $  407.  obs.  2. 
lS,i  257,  obs,  2, 
31.  $  305. 

49.  $  285  b,  obs,  2. 

50.  $  451  d. 

xl.  10.$214b,  o2»f. 

18.  $368. 
54.  $  297  b. 

xli.  12.  $305. 

22.  \2\7t  obs.  1. 
ilii.  19.  $451  b. 

34.  $  348  c. 

44.  $  316.  $  375  c. 
47.  $301  h,obs  1. 
62.  I  424,  obs,  5, 

xliv.  22.  S  379. 

24.  $2l4b,  ofrf. 

36.  $  403  a,  obs.  2. 

39.  $  358. 
xW.  21.  $227  c,  o5<.  4. 


LIVY. 

xlv.  27.  $  342  b,  obi. 
28.  $  234  b. 
82.  $  306,  obi,  1. 

LUCRETIUS. 

1.    45.  $  299  b,  o&«.  I. 
112.  $421  b. 
313.  $  418. 
iv.  415. 1  306. 

OVID. 
Amoret, 

i,    6.  34.  $  348,  obt. 
ii.    6.  61.  $  400  c,  obi, 
iii.     9.  21.  $  474  g. 

86.  $  390,  obi.  4. 

An  Amorii, 

i.  303.  $  239. 
iii.  133.  $  456,  obi,  2. 

Efdit,  Heroid. 

I  26.  $  474  b. 

67.  $  398  b,  obi,  4. 
102.  $  419. 

Epist,  ex  Ponto, 

iii.    3.  37.  $  338  b,  obi.  6. 

4.  79.  $  355. 

5.  47.  $  348  e,  obi.  4. 

Faiti, 

\y.    54. 1  215  c. 
551.  $  474  c,  obi. 


1. 

■  • 

n. 
III. 

V. 


VI. 


VI K 


vin. 

X. 

xi. 
xii. 

•  •• 

X111. 


Metamorph. 

SO.  $  297  b,  obi,  2. 
151.  $  459,  obi, 
424.  $  294,  obi,  3. 
4G2,  $  232,  obi,  4. 

75.  $  419. 
370.  $  474  d. 
484.  $  502  a. 

262.  $  474  f,  obs. 
341.  $  254,  obi.  2. 
409.  $  311,  obt, 
161.$  237  a. 

547.  $  273  b,  obs,  2. 
808.  I  259  a.  obi, 
553.  $  393  c. 
254.  $  453.  foot-note. 

263.  $  458  a.  obs,  2. 
188.  $  223  c,  065.4. 
607.  $  22. 


Tristia. 

iii.  10.  35.  $  244  b,  obs,  4. 
IT.     1.39.  $474f,  o6f. 
10.  74.  $  393  a. 
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PLAUTUS. 
THn, 
It.    2. 87.  §  421  b. 

PLINY. 
Ejnst» 

I  10.  §  890,  ohs.  6. 

18.  §  898  b,  obs.  1. 
ii    8.  §454. 

20.  §  280,  oht.  4. 
iii.  21.  §  424,  ohs.  5. 
▼1.  21.  {  458,  foot-note, 
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